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New  Importance  is  Attaching  to  the 

Cause  of.  Education 

America  Turning  from  Thought  of  Material  Advantage  to  Appreciation  of  Cultural  Advantage  of  Learning. 
Necessary  that  Education  he  Handmaid  of  Citizenship.  Large  Adult  Population  Requires  Assistance.  More 
Attention  to  Rural  Schools.  Unwise  for  Federal  Government  to  Collect  Money  from  States  and  Redistribute  It 
for  Direct  Support  of  Education.  Department  of  Education  and  Relief  Indorsed 

By  CALVIN  COOLIDGE,  President  of  the  United  States 


The  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  have  demonstrated  their 
faith  in  education  and  their  determination  to  use  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  for  the  creation  of  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  While  I  believe  that  edu¬ 
cators  are  under  obligation  to  expend  public  funds  economically 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  recent  increase  in  expenses  for  this 

purpose  is  a  most  wise 
investment.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  that 
there  should  be  any  in¬ 
crease  in  agricultural 
products,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  manufactures,  or 
any  other  increase  in  our 
material  wealth,  through 
ignorance.  The  reaction 
to  using  the  resources  of 
the  country  to  develop 
the  brains  of  the  country 
through  education  has 
always  been  greatly  to 
stimulate  and  increase 
the  power  of  the  people 
to  produce. 

As  already  indicated, 
America  is  turning  from 
the  mere  thought  of  the 
material  advantage  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of 
the  cultural  advantage 
of  learning.  It  is  coming 
to  be  valued  more  and 
more  for  its  own  sake. 
People  desire  not  only  the  intelligence  to  comprehend  economic 
and  social  problems,  but  they  are  finding  increased  leisure  is 
little  more  than  time  wasted  in  indulgence,  unless  an  opportunity 
for  self-development  and  self-expression  has  been  provided  in 

Portion  of  an  address  before  the  National  Education  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  July  4,  1924. 
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youth  by  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  literature,  history,  and 
the  fine  arts. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  education  should  be  the  handmaid 
of  citizenship.  Our  institutions  are  constantly  and  very  prop¬ 
erly  the  subject  of  critical  inquiry.  Unless  their  nature  is  com¬ 
prehended,  and  their  origin  is  understood,  unless  their  value 
be  properly  assessed,  the  citizen  falls  ready  prey  to  those  selfish 
agitators  who  would  e.xploit  his  prejudices  to  promote  their 
own  advantage.  On  this  day,  of  all  days,  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  that  America  has  had  its  revolution  and  placed  the  power 
of  Government  squarely,  securely,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  For  all  changes  which  they  may  desire,  for  all 
grievances  which  they  may  suffer,  the  ballot  box  furnishes  a 
complete  method  and  remed3u  Into  their  hands  has  been 
committed  complete  jurisdiction  and  control  over  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  Government. 

For  the  most  part  our  institutions  are  attacked  in  the  name 
of  social  and  economic  reform.  Unless  there  be  some  teaching 
of  sound  economics  in  the  schools,  the  voter  and  taxpaj'er  is  in 
danger  of  accepting  vague  theories  which  lead  only  to  social 
discontent  and  public  disaster.  The  body  politic  has  little 
chance  of  choosing  patriotic  officials  who  can  administer  its 
financial  affairs  with  wisdom  and  safetjq  unless  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  information  on  elementary' 
economic  subjects  sufficient  to  create  and  adequately  to  sup¬ 
port  public  opinion.  Everyone  ought  to  realize  that  the  sole 
source  of  national  wealth  is  thrift  and  industry,  and  that  the 
sole  supply  of  the  public  treasury  is  the  toil  of  the  people.  Of 
course,  patriotism  is  always  to  be  taught.  National  defense  is 
a  necessity  and  a  virtue,  but  peace  with  honor  is  the  normal, 
natural  condition  of  mankind,  and  must  be  made  the  chief  end 
to  be  sought  in  human  relationship. 

Another  element  must  be  secured  in  the  training  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  or  all  else  will  be  in  vain.  All  of  our  learning  and  science, 
our  culture  and  our  arts,  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  they  are 
supported  bv  high  character.  Unless  there  be  honor,  truth,  and 
justice,  unless  our  material  resources  are  supported  by  moral 
and  spiritual  resources,  there  is  no  foundation  for  progress. 
A  trained  intelligence  can  do  much,  but  there  is  no  substitute 
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for  morality,  character,  and  religious 
convictions.  Unless  these  al:)ide,  American 
citizenship  will  be  found  unequal  to  its 
task. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  speak 
of  the  recpiired  facilities  of  the  school  in 
this  jDresence.  We  are  able  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  schoolhouse  than  for- 
merh'.  It  ought  to  be  not  only  conven¬ 
ient,  commodious,  and  sanitary,  but  it 
ought  to  be  a  work  of  art  which  would 
appeal  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 
The  schoolhouse  itself  ought  to  impress 
the  scholar  with  an  ideal;  it  ought  to 
serve  as  an  inspiration. 

Teaching  Is  the  Noblest  of  Professions 

But  the  main  factor  of  every  school  is 
the  teacher.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  professions.  It  recjuires  an  adecpiate 
preparation  and  training,  patience,  de¬ 
votion,  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 
Those  who  mold  the  human  mind  have 
wrought  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 
The  obligation  which  we  all  owe  to  those 
devoted  men  and  women  who  have  given 
of  their  lives  to  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  our  country  that  they  might  have  free¬ 
dom  through  coming  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  is  one  which  can  never  be 
discharged.  They  are  entitled  not  only 
to  adequate  rewards  for  their  service,  but 
to  the  veneration  and  honor  of  a  grateful 
people. 

It  is  not  alone  the  youth  of  the  land 
which  needs  and  seeks  education,  but  we 
have  a  large  adult  population  requiring 
assistance  in  this  direction.  Our  last 
census  showed  nearly  14,000,000  foreign- 
born  white  persons  residing  among  us, 
made  up  largely  of  those  beyond  school 
age,  many  of  w'hom  nevertheless  need 
the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language,  that  they  may  come 
into  more  direct  contact  with  the  ideals 
and  standards  of  our  life,  political  and 
social. 

Ignorance  a  Fruitful  Source  of  Crime 

Tliere  are  likewise  over  3,000,000  native 
illiterates.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
ignorance  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
poverty,  vice,  and  crime,  it  is  easy  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  removing  what  is 
a  menace,  not  only  to  our  social  well¬ 
being,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Republic.  A  failure  to  meet  this  obliga¬ 
tion  registers  a  serious  and  inexcusable 
defect  in  our  Government.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  not  only  works  to  a  national  dis¬ 
advantage,  but  directly  contradicts  all  our 
assertions  regarding  human  rights.  One 
of  the  chief  rights  of  an  American  citizen 
is  the  right  to  an  education.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  it  must  not  only  be  pro¬ 
vided,  but  if  necessary  made  compulsory. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  are 
coming  to  give  more  attention  to  rural 
and  small  village  schools,  which  serve  47 


per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  significant  that  less  than  70  per 
cent  of  these  children  average  to  be  in 
attendance  on  any  school  day,  and  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  leave  them  in 
charge  of  undertrained  and  underpaid 
teachers.  The  advent  of  good  roads 
should  do  much  to  improve  these  con¬ 
ditions.  The  old  one-room  country  school, 
such  as  I  attended,  ought  to  give  w'ay 
to  the  con.solidated  school,  with  a  modern 
building,  and  an  adecpiate  teaching  force, 
commensurate  with  the  best  advantages 
that  are  provided  for  our  urban  popula¬ 
tion.  While  life  in  the  open  country  has 
many  advantages  that  are  denied  to 
those  reared  on  the  pavements  and  among 
crowded  buildings,  it  ought  no  longer  to 
be  handicapped  by  poor  school  facilities. 
The  resources  exist  with  which  they  can 
be  provided,  if  they  are  but  adequately 
marshaled  and  employed. 

Proper  for  States  to  Aid  Education 

The  encouragement  and  support  of 
education  is  peculiarly  the  function  of 
the  several  States.  While  the  political 
units  of  the  district,  the  township,  and 
the  county  should  not  fail  to  make  what¬ 
ever  contribution  they  are  able,  never¬ 
theless  since  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  different  communities  vary,  while 
the  needs  of  the  youth  for  education  in 
the  rich  city  and  in  the  poor  country  are 
exactly  the  same,  and  the  obligations  of 
society  toward  them  are  exactly  the  same, 
it  is  proper  that  the  State  treasury  should 
be  called  on  to  supply  the  needed  de¬ 
ficiency.  The  State  must  contribute,  set 
the  standard,  and  provide  supervision  if 
society  is  to  discharge  its  full  duty  not 
only  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  but 
even  to  itself. 

The  cause  of  education  has  long  had 
the  thoughtful  solicitude  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government.  While  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  it  is  a  State  affair,  rather  than 
a  national  affair,  nevertheless  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  a  Bureau  of  Education.  It 
has  not  been  thought  wise  to  undertake 
to  collect  money  from  the  various  States 
into  the  National  Treasury  and  distribute 
it  again  among  the  various  States  for  the 
direct  support  of  education.  It  has 
seemed  a  better  policy  to  leave  their 
taxable  resources  to  the  States,  and  per¬ 
mit  them  to  make  their  own  assessments 
for  the  support  of  their  own  schools  in 
their  own  way.  But  for  a  long  time  the 
cause  of  education  has  been  regarded  as 
so  important  and  so  preeminently  an 
American  cause,  that  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  sought  to  encourage  it, 
scientifically  to  investigate  its  needs,  and 
furnish  information  and  advice  for  its 
constant  advancement.  Pending  before 
the  Congress  is  the  report  of  a  committee 
which  proposes  to  establish  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Relief,  to  be  pre¬ 


sided  over  by  a  Cabinet  officer.  Bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  this  does  not  mean 
any  interference  wdth  the  local  control, 
but  is  rather  an  attempt  to  recognize 
and  dignify  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tional  effort,  such  proposal  has  my  hearty 
indorsement  and  support. 

Our  Country  is  in  Process  of  Development 

It  is  thus  that  our  educational  system 
has  been  and  is  ministering  to  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  Our  country  is  in  process  of 
development.  Its  physical  elements  are 
incomplete.  Its  institutions  have  been 
declared,  but  they  are  very  far  from  being 
adopted  and  applied.  We  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  perfection.  A  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  of  child  life  has  been  begun  but 
yet  remains  to  be  finished.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  ignorance  and  misunder¬ 
standing,  of  envy,  hatred,  and  jealousy, 
with  their  attendant  train  of  vice  and 
crime.  We  are  not  yet  free,  but  we  are 
struggling  to  become  free  economically, 
socially,  politically,  spiritually. 

We  have  limited  our  amount  of  immi¬ 
gration  in  order  that  the  people  who  live 
here,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  origin, 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  economic 
advantages  of  our  country,  and  that  there 
might  not  be  any  lowering  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  our  existence,  that  America  might 
remain  American.  We  have  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Constitu¬ 
tion  designed  to  protect  the  child  life  of 
the  Nation  from  the  unwarranted  im¬ 
position  of  toil,  that  it  might  have  greater 
opportunity  for  enlightenment.  All  of 
these  movements  are  in  the  direction  of 
increased  national  freedom  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  toward  the  realization  of  the  vision 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

National  Spirit  Reasserting  Itself 

A  new  importance  is  attaching  to  the 
cause  of  education.  A  new  realization  of 
its  urgent  necessity  is  taking  hold  of  the 
Nation.  A  new  comprehension  that  the 
problem  is  only  beginning  to  be  solved  is 
upon  the  people.  A  new  determination 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
is  everywhere  apparent.  The  economic 
and  moral  waste  of  ignorance  will  little 
longer  be  tolerated.  This  awakening  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  developments 
of  the  times.  It  indicates  that  our  na¬ 
tional  spirit  is  reasserting  itself.  It  is  a 
most  reassuring  evidence  that  the  country 
is  recovering  from  the  natural  exhaustion 
of  the  war,  and  that  it  is  rising  to  a  new 
life  and  starting  on  a  new  course.  It  is 
intent,  as  never  before,  upon  listening  to 
the  w'ord  of  the  teacher,  whether  it  comes 
from  the  platform,  the  schoolhouse,  or  the 
pulpit.  The  power  of  evil  is  being  broken. 
The  power  of  the  truth  is  reasserting 
itself.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  continuing  to  justify  itself. 


Public  Generally  Recognizing  Need  of  Museums 

in  Educational  Program 


Europeans  Utilize  and  Appreciate  Accumulations  of  Objects  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.  Failure  of  Many 
Americans  to  Understand  Significance  of  Art  Objects  Due  to  Lacl^  of  Training,  not  to  Original  Sin  or  Innate 
Depravity.  More  General  and  Better  Correlation  of  Museum  and  School  Must  be  Worked  Out 


By  JNO.  J.  TIGERT,  United  Stales  Commissioner  of  Education 


NO  OTHER-  educational  agency  or 
medium  is  so  generally  under¬ 
valued  as  the  museum.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  relatively  much  more  true  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  where 
the  museum  is  older,  better  established, 
more  fully  developed,  and  more  often 


Jno.  J.  Tigert 

definitely  organized  for  educational  use 
than  in  our  country.  There  are,  of  course, 
ample  reasons  why  the  museum  movement 
should  be  better  recognized  in  Europe. 
The  age  of  the  country,  the  consecpiently 
large  accumulations  of  art,  science,  and 
industry,  the  constant  visitations  of  the 
world’s  tourists,  the  commercial  value  of 
art,  the  spoils  of  many  wars,  the  ease  of 
converting  outworn  palaces  and  monas¬ 
teries  into  suitable  places  for  exhibition 
purposes,  the  finer  appreciation  of  art 
and  science,  are  only  some  of  the  factors 
that  combine  to  give  the  Old  World  a 
great  advantage  over  the  new  in  the 
museum  movement.  The  naive  American 
attitude  toward  the  museum  is  that  of  a 
place  for  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  or 
diversion  rather  than  profitable  instruc¬ 
tion,  absorbing  study,  or  applied  learning. 

The  American  tourist  in  the  European 
museum  is  an  old  and  perpetual  subject  of 
humor  and  amusement  for  the  European. 
Who  has  not  stood,  for  example,  in  the 

Address  before  the  .\merican  Association  of  Muse¬ 
ums,  Washington,  May  13,  1924. 


Louvre,  the  Uffizi,  or  the  National  Gallery 
in  London  and  watched  the  parties,  com¬ 
posed  almost  exclusively  of  Americans, 
being  conducted  through  those  great 
collections  of  the  masters  by  guides  who 
undertake  to  keep  a  bored  group  inter¬ 
ested  by  saying,  “Now,  I  will  show  you 
a  picture  that  Mr.  Morgan  offered  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for.” 

After  a  four-year  course  in  an  American 
university,  where  I  occasionally  read  or 
heard  of  such  places  as  the  Louvre,  the 
British  Museum,  the  Vatican,  and  other 
great  collections,  I  went  to  Europe  to 
study.  On  my  first  visit  to  Paris  one 
of  the  earliest  places  I  visited  was  the 
Louvre.  I  went  thrilled  and  expectant. 
I  left  disappointed,  tired,  and  dejected. 
I  came  to  be  entertained,  not  to  work  and 
study,  and  hence  a  great  disillusionment. 

Fortunately  for  me,  I  recalled  the  words 
written  by  Burke  in  1791,  “Great  critics 
have  taught  us  one  essential  rule.  .  .  . 

It  is  this,  that  if  ever  we  should  find 
ourselves  disposed  not  to  admire  those 
writers  or  artists,  Livy  and  Virgil  for 
instance,  Raphael  or  Michaelangelo, 
whom  all  the  learned  had  admired,  not  to 
follow  our  fancies,  but  to  study  them 
until  we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  to 


admire;  and  if  we  can  not  arrive  at  this 
combination  of  admiration  with  knowl¬ 
edge,  rather  to  believe  that  we  are  dull 
than  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
imposed  on.”  With  those  words  in  mind. 


I  subjected  myself  to  long  periods  of 
both  constant  and  intermittent  exposure 
to  the  Louvre  and  subsequently  to  many 
of  the  collections  of  Europe.  I  traveled 
in  a  dozen  countries  and  through  many 
cities.  If  there  was  time  to  see  only  a 
few  things,  I  always  visited  the  museums 
and  cathedrals,  for  I  found  these  had 
much  in  common,  and  together  were  the 
best  and  surest  means  of  insight  into  the 
art,  the  life,  the  history — in  a  word,  the  civ¬ 
ilization — that  I  was  attempting  to  study. 

One  day  after  the  Great  War  was  over 
and  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre  were  once 
more  exposed  to  view  after  a  long  period 
of  seclusion,  I  stood  admiring  again  the 
Venus  of  Melos.  Two  American  officers 
came  hastily  into  the  room,  took  a  hurried 
look  at  the  celebrated  Greek  marble,  and 
exchanged  comments,  “I  do  not  think 
much  of  that,”  said  one.  “No,  I  don’t 
either,”  said  the  other,  “But,  I  like  the 
ceiling.  That  is  fine!”  The  humor  and 
pathos  of  this  episode  carried  me  back  to 
my  first  disappointment  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  in  the  Louvre.  Little  had  I 
dreamed  after  my  first  tiresome  visit 
there  that  this  and  similar  places  would 
become  some  day  among  my  chief 
sources  of  inspiration,  pleasure,  and  profit. 


No  one  can  doubt  the  immense  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  museum.  What  we  need 
is  a  more  effective  organization  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  use  of  museums.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that 
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the  American  when  properly  prepared  will 
respond  to  the  ajsthetic,  the  cultural,  and 
the  educational  in  the  museum  as  readily 
as  the  European.  How  to  get  this 
preparation  is  our  great  problem.  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  bring  the  museum  and  the 
school  into  more  effective  correlation  in 
this  country.  I  know  of  the  various 
efforts  made  in  the  museums  to  instruct 
by  lectures,  by  publications,  by  e.xten- 
sion,  by  traveling  museums,  etc. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  published 
a  bulletin  describing  the  educational 
museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

We  have  familiarized  ourselves  with  the 
work  of  the  Children’s  Museum  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  We  have  seen  the 
children  from  the  schools  of  Chicago 
studying  the  pictures  of  the  Art  Institute 
under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers. 
These  and  other  things  are  being  done  to 
utilize  more  fully  the  museum  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  We  are  making  prog¬ 
ress,  but  public  appreciation  of  the 
educational  value  of  the  museum  has  not 
been  fully  realized  except  in  a  few  places. 
There  is  a  somewhat  general  neglect  of 
the  matter  of  education  through  museums. 
There  is  no  definite  policy  for  general 
attack  upon  the  problem  in  this  country. 


Sometimes  we  find 
the  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  schools,  the 
colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities  attempting  to 
develop  the  museum 
as  a  definite  part  of  the 
educational  program. 
Again,  we  find  the 
nmseums  organized 
separately  and  more 
especially  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  benefit  of  the 
public  and  serving  the 
schools  only  inciden¬ 
tally.  We  realize  that 
there  is  need  of  the 
two  types  of  service. 
There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  desirability 
of  the  independence 
and  great  service  to  the 
public  of  an  institution 
like  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  ren¬ 
dering  at  thesametime 
invaluable  aid  to  the 
students  and  schools 
of  New  York  City. 

From  the  moment 
we  became  acquainted 
with  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  and  its  collec¬ 
tions,  such  as  the 
Ashmolean  and  even 
the  Bodleian  Library, 
w'e  were  convinced 
that  no  institution  of  higher  learning 

could  offer  the  best  facilities  for  re¬ 

search  and  study  in  history,  in  science, 
in  art,  in  literature,  or  aesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  did  not  have  such  collections 
as  a  part  of  its  equipment  or  w'hich  was 
not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  make 


upon  abstractions  and  memoriter  proc¬ 
esses.  There  has  been  too  little  of  the 
actual  contact  of  the  child  with  the  real 
world  while  in  the  school.  Hence  often 
the  boy  or  girl  must  fight  his  or  her  way 
back  to  the  wmrld  of  life  and  things  after 
leaving  school. 

Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Comenius,  and 
other  great  educationists  have  stressed 
the  need  of  realities  and  of  sense  percep¬ 
tion  in  education.  John  Locke  boldly 
taught  in  the  “Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding”  that  all  our  knowledge 
comes  through  sensation.  Mr.  Rath- 
mann,  director  of  the  Educational  Mu¬ 
seum  of  St.  Louis,  said  in  a  paper  read 
before  this  association:  “Telling  the  child 
or  having  him  read  about  our  earth, 
about  the  great  changes  produced  on  its 
surface  through  the  activity  of  nature  and 
man,  about  the  people,  their  life  and 
work  and  their  adjustment  to  their  en¬ 
vironment — appealing  to  his  imagination 
only — will  not  give  the  child  vivid  or 
lasting  impressions  or  arouse  in  him  the 
desire  and  develop  the  pow'er  to  do  his 
owm  exploring  and  discovering.  To  make 
the  child  acquainted  wuth  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  w'e  must  bring  him  into 
personal  contact  with  the  world,  Euro¬ 
pean  teachers  say.”  • 

In  a  recent  article  in  School  Life,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Mr. 
Coleman,  secretary  of  this  association, 
said:  “Objects  that  can  be  seen  and  felt 
are  to  the  child  the  realities  of  life.  His 
fabric  of  sound  understanding  must  be 
woven  from  strands  of  sense  perception 
and  largely,  too,  his  emotional  life  must  be 
shaped  by  objective  experience  and  un¬ 
folded  by  the  play  of  the  senses.  Of 
necessity,  therefore,  objects,  which  are  the 
roots  of  sense  perception,  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  teacher.” 


available  such  materials  for  the  use  of  its 
students. 

Many  times  our  educational  system  has 
been  criticized  because  it  lacks  the  proper 
articulation  with  life  and  things.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  the  past 


Museum  of  Art  and  History,  Vienna 

In  these  statements  we  find  the  educa¬ 


tional  philosophy  w'hich  lies  back  of  the 
museum  as  an  agency  for  teaching  and 

'  The  Museum  and  the  Schools  in  Europe,  by  C.  G. 
Rathmann,  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  1914. 
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instruction.  In  Europe,  the  educational 
system  has  laid  hold  upon  these  principles 
more  fully  than  we  have  in  America  and 
has  worked  out  a  more  general  and  a 
better  correlation  of  the  museum  and  the 
school. 

The  educational  world  and  the  public 
generally  have  become  more  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  need  of  the  museum  in  the 
educational  program.  In  England,  for 
example,  we  find  some  of  the  greatest 
museums,  such  as  the  Albert  and  Victoria 
Museum  in  South  Kensington,  visited 
annually  by  thousands  of  tourists,  are  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  superior  appreciation 
of  the  average  European  for 
art,  whether  fine  or  industrial, 
is  due  more  largely  we  believe 
to  education  than  to  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  native  ability.  The 
American  can  and  will  profit 
by  the  same  methods  and  pro¬ 
cesses  as  the  European.  The 
pitiable  spectacle  of  the  bored 
or  unappreciative  American 
in  the  European  museums  is 
a  result  of  defective  education 
and  not  to  original  sin  or  in¬ 
nate  depravity.  When  given 
the  proper  preparation  and 
channel  of  approach,  the 
American  soldier  in  Europe 
became  highly  appreciative  of 
art  and  museums.  I  remem¬ 
ber  an  incident  in  Dijon, 

France,  after  the  armistice. 

Thousands  of  American  sol¬ 
diers  were  located  there  with 
little  opportunity  for  self-im¬ 
provement  and  many  oppor- 
tunitiesfor wastingtime.  The 
Dijon  Museum,  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  had  been 
closed  during  the  war.  An 
American  educator,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  located  in  Dijon 
in  the  service  of  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.,  got  permission  to  take 
American  soldiers  through  the 
museum.  With  the  aid  of  a 
splendid  lecture,  these  visits  became  the 
most  popular  thing  in  the  demand  of  the 
soldiers  situated  at  Dijon.  Twice  daily  a 
limited  number  were  taken  through  the 
museum  and  always  crowds  were  turned 
away. 

I  had  the  same  kind  of  e.xperience  in 
taking  American  soldiers  through  mu¬ 
seums  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
war.  At  O.xford,  where  a  large  number 
of  our  men  were  attached  to  the  British 
aerodromes  in  that  vicinity,  American 
lads  displayed  great  interest  in  the  varied 
and  rich  collections  and  antiquities  of  this 
English  seat  of  learning. 


All  learning  depends  upon  attention. 
Attention  is  either  spontaneous  or  forced. 
It  either  arises  freely  or  must  be  secured 
by  an  exertion  of  the  will.  The  fact 
that  so  much  book  study  is  of  a  kind  to 
require  effort  is  what  makes  the  school 
irksome  to  many  children.  The  museum, 
with  its  abundance  of  definite  and  con¬ 
crete  things,  its  element  of  wonder,  its 
aesthetic  appeal  and  lure  of  interesting 
things  has  a  great  advantage  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  agency  because  of  the  spontane¬ 
ous  attention  that  naturally  attaches 
to  it.  The  modern  exhiliition,  in  at¬ 
tractive  .setting  and  beautiful  architec¬ 


“Zwingerpavillon  ”  (Museum),  Dresden 

ture,  has  a  tremendous  educational  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  old-fashioned  museum, 
often  housed  in  dingy  quarters  with 
crowded  and  dusty  cases.  The  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  setting  of  the  paintings,  the 
environment,  the  color  scheme,  and 
furnishings  of  the  Frear  collection  in 
this  city  have  an  educational  value  quite 
comparable  to  the  collection  of  paintings, 
ceramics,  reliefs,  and  other  objects  dis¬ 
played  there.  Compare  the  new  National 
Museum  with  the  old  Smithsonian  for 
example.  The  latter  was  the  kind  of 
thing  that  must  have  inspired  the  oft- 
told  story  about  the  little  girl  who  looked 


in  a  museum  and  said,  “  Mother,  this 
looks  like  a  dead  circus.  ” 

The  museum  may  be  made  alive  with 
interest.  I  have  two  small  children  who 
prefer  the  National  Museum  as  a  place  of 
visit  to  anything  else  in  Washington  and 
one  of  them  even  prefers  it  to  a  circus. 
Indeed,  the  capacity  for  spontaneous 
interest  is  the  greatest  educational  ad¬ 
vantage  that  a  museum  possesses. 

The  schools  of  this  country  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
contact  with  things.  The  value  of  per¬ 
ception  and  of  doing  are  being  realized 
more  than  ever  before.  Field  trips,  tours 
of  inspection,  visits  to  city 
halls,  court  rooms,  health 
departments,  factories,  mu- 
•seums,  and  every  kind  of 
contact  with  life  are  becoming 
daily  more  popular.  The 
project  method,  now  so 
widely  in  use  in  our  schools, 
gives  ample  opportunity  for 
the  school  to  carry  out  all 
kinds  of  constructive  enter¬ 
prises — to  grow  gardens,  to 
improve  the  school  appear¬ 
ance,  to  promote  sanitation 
and  a  hundred  other  things. 
To  collect  materials  for  a 
school  museum  is  a  basis  for 
a  most  helpful  project  which 
can  be  expanded  almost  in¬ 
definitely  in  any  community. 
Those  interested  in  museums 
can  be  of  great  help  to  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  in 
working  out  projects.  The 
possibilities  are  unlimited. 

Education  is  not  confined 
to  children.  Education  lasts 
as  long  as  life.  The  value 
that  is  derived  from  the 
study  of  art  and  science, 
as  made  possible  by  the 
museum,  lends  itself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  growing  inter¬ 
est  as  we  become  old.  If 
our  boys  and  girls  can  get 
this  kind  of  opportunity 
during  the  school  years,  they  will  never 
cease  to  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  studies  thus  begun. 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis  somewhere  tells 
of  an  incident  in  the  Vatican  one  day. 
Michaelangelo,  old  and  blind,  was  seen 
lingering  by  a  torso  of  Phidias,  groping 
over  the  marble  with  his  feeble  hands. 
The  old  man  muttered,  “Great  is  this 
marble;  greater  is  the  hand  that  made  it; 
greater  still  is  the  God  that  made  the 
sculptor.  I  still  learn!  I  still  learn!’’ 
and  the  aged  artist  went  on  his  way 
inspired  and  sustained  by  a  vision  of 
more  perfect  beauty. 
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Farmer  Need  No  Longer  Be  the  Toilworn  Craftsman  Described  by  Carlyle. 
Modern  American  Farmers  with  Vocational  Education,  Which  is  Easily 
Accessible,  are  Equal  in  Bearing  and  Culture  to  Professional  Men 

By  EUSTACE  E.  WINDES 

Associate  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


**A'|'AWO  MEN  I  honor,  and  no  third. 

I  First,  the  toihvorn  craftsman 
that  with  earth-made  implement 
laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and  makes 
her  man’s.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard 
hand;  crooked,  coarse;  wherein  notwith¬ 
standing  lies  a 
cunning  virtue, 
indef  easibly 
royal,  as  of  the 
scepter  of  this 
plant.  Vener¬ 
able,  too,  is  the 
rugged  face, 
all  weather-tan- 
ned,  besoiled, 
with  its  rude 
intelligence;  for 
it  is  the  force 
of  a  man  living 
manlike.  0 , 
but  the  more 
venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and  even  be¬ 
cause  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee! 
Hardly  entreated  brother!  For  us  was  thy 
back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight 
limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed.  Thou 
wert  our  conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  fell, 
and  fighting  our  battles  wert  so  marred.” 

Thus  the  great  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  work,  Carlyle,  voices  his  veneration  for 
the  farmer,  accords  him  high  place  be¬ 
cause  his  hands  have  been  roughened, 
frame  bowed,  joints  stiffened,  gait  and 
bearing  made  awkward  because  he  has 
given  unstintingly  of  his  physical  energy 
that  the  race  might  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
that  others  might  be  freed  from  physical 
toil  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
race. 

Escape  Lies  in  Education  for  Vocation 

Thus  also  the  great  master  of  words 
paints  as  vivid  a  picture  as  has  ever  been 
painted  of  him  who  labors  with  crude 
tools  and  unsharpened  intelligence  to 
wrest  by  physical  force  a  meager  return 
from  a  reluctant  nature.  It  is  a  word 
picture  of  the  pioneer  American  farmer. 
We  see  his  counterpart  to-day.  All  sane 
men  accord  to  him  the  veneration  of 
Carlyle.  All  sane  men  also  to-day  pity 
liis  lot  and  know  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  There  is  an  escape.  The  farmer 
to-day  can  serve  so  as  to  command  vener¬ 
ation  and  he  can  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  dull  deadening  drudgery  with  crude 
tools.  The  escape  lies  through  education 
for  vocation.  Specifically  the  escape  lies 


through  education  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Education  for  vocation  has  proven  its 
worth.  It  is  not  chance  that  gives  to 
the  agricultural  college  graduate  who  is 
farming  a  higher  yearly  income  than  that 
received  by  the  high-school  graduate.  It 
is  not  chance  in  turn  that  gives  the  high- 
school  graduate  in  vocational  agriculture 
who  is  farming  a  higher  yearly  income 
than  that  received  by  the  farmer  who 
never  attended  high  school.  It  is  the  law 
of  increased  output  which  follows  work¬ 
ing  with  sharpened  tools. 

Americans  Excel  Farmers  of  Old  World 

The  picture  drawn  by  Carlyle  applies 
particularly  well  to  the  peasant  farmer 
of  the  Old  World  to-day.  He  still  labors 
with  crude  tools  to  produce  a  meager 
return.  He  still  is  uneducated  either 
from  a  cultural  or  from  a  vocational 
viewpoint.  The  mass  of  farmers  of  the 
United  States  to-day,  however,  after  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty  years  of  agricultural 
education  fostered  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  States  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  and  through  instruction  in  public 
schools  are  quite  different.  They  pro¬ 
duce  per  worker  2.3  times  what  the 
farmer  of  the  United  Kingdom  produces, 
2.5  times  what  the  German  farmer  pro¬ 
duces,  3.2  times  what  the  French  farmer 
produces,  and  6.5  times  what  the  Italian 
farmer  produces. 

The  increased  production  comes  through 
education  in  productive  processes  and 
particularly  through  education  in  the  use 
of  labor-saving  tools.  The  American 
farmer  to-day  expends  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  labor  in  producing  the  nine 
principal  crops  of  the  country  that  he  ex¬ 
pended  in  producing  the  same  quantity 
of  these  crops  in  1850.  The  American 
farmer  to-day  is  not  necessarily  the  toil 
calloused,  broken  laborer  that  Carlyle 
pictures.  Often  he  can  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  brainworker  in  bearing 
or  in  breadth  of  scholarship.  He  labors 
less  hardly  with  his  hands.  He  produces 
more  abundantly  of  food  and  clothing. 
He  contributes  to  that  which  is  best  in 
governmental  life.  He  adds  to  our  store¬ 
house  of  spiritual  possessions.  It  is  the 
miracle  of  education  in  vocation. 


However,  there  are  ways  in  which  vo¬ 
cational  education  for  the  farmer  may  be 
improved.  Many  yet  are  not  reached 
by  an  effective  type  of  vocational  training, 
and  the  training  has  not  yet  provided  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  some  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  w'hich  are  pressing.  Although  as  a 
whole  the  American  farmer  is  an  effective 
producer  because  agricultural  science  has 
dealt  largely  with  the  science  of  produc¬ 
tion,  he  yet  does  not  receive  his  just  share 
of  the  rewards  due  him  from  his  labors. 
He  is  managing  to  live.  Many  are  accu¬ 
mulating  wealth,  a  goodly  percentage 
maintain  standards  of  living  in  keeping 
with  the  best  of  American  ideals,  but  a 
majority  yet  do  not  realize  a  satisfactory 
income  and  succeed  financially  only 
through  exploiting  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  through  adopting  undesirably 
low  standards  of  living. 

Former  Conditions  of  Agricultural  Education 

Specifically,  agricultural  education  in 
the  past  has  concerned  itself  with  such 
matters  as  the  right  use  of  machinery, 
control  of  pests,  tillage  practices,  con¬ 
servation  of  soil  fertility,  supply  of  food 
through  commercial  fertilizers,  improve¬ 
ments  of  plants  and  animals,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  farm  layout,  to  the  exclusion  of 
problems  of  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  through  which  the  farmer 
realizes  or  fails  to  realize  a  just  return  for 
the  commodities  he  has  to  sell. 

This  failure  to  secure  a  just  return  for 
effort  in  agriculture  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  28  per  cent  of  occupational  work¬ 
ers  which  are  agricultural  secure  only  17.4 
per  cent  of  the  national  income,  whereas 
the  32  per  cent  which  belong  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  commercial  classes  secure  40 
per  cent  of  the  national  income. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
failure  of  farmers  to  secure  just  returns 
for  labor  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
the  farm  group  is  attempting  to  compete 
on  an  individual  l>asis  with  other  organ¬ 
ized  vocational  groups. 

Government  through  Vocational  Group  Representation 

Many  of  us  hesitate  to  advise  voca¬ 
tional  group  organization.  The  fact  of 
vocational  group  organization  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  most  serious  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  Nation.  It  seems  that  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  government 
through  vocational  group  representation. 
Legislation  is  sought  or  opposed  because 
of  its  effect  upon  a  certain  group.  Group 
contends  with  group,  and  the  vigor  of  con¬ 
tention  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  contending  groups.  Government  thus 
becomes  the  tool  of  special  interests,  and 
general  social  and  national  welfare  is  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  inevitable  that  government 
reacting  always  to  pressure  for  economic 
advantage  from  organized  groups  must 
breed  discontent.  The  complete  collapse 
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of  government  is  easily  possible  under 
such  a  state. 

However,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  of  vocational  group  organization  in 
the  United  States,  and  dangerous  as  the 
tendency  may  be  no  alternative  seems 
left  the  farm  group.  Farmers  must  be 
taught  the  advantages  and  methods  of 
group  organization.  It  seems  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  just  rewards  due. 
Farmers  must  be  taught  the  methods  of 
securing  legislation.  They  must  be 
taught  to  read  aright  the  influence  of  the 
legislative  program  of  other  groups  upon 
the  farm  group  and  the  social 
order  as  a  whole  and  to  react 
accordingly.  They  must  be 
taught  to  use  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  the  credit  machinery 
with  which  the  Nation  has 
provided  them.  They  must 
be  taught  the  law,  and  the 
agencies  for  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  transporting  and  storing. 

They  must  be  taught  the 
sources  of  information  and  the 
proper  use  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  world  and  domestic 
demand  for  the  commodities 
they  produce. 

It  seems  well  to  reahze  that 
these  phases  of  education  for 
agricultural  pursuits  are  as 
definitely  vocational  as  the 
skill  involved  in  operating  a 
farm  tractor. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that 
in  teaching  the  farm  group 
the  methods  and  principles 
of  group  organization  we  can 
teach  at  the  same  time  that 
organization  is  for  cooperation 
and  not  for  competition;  that 
the  aim  is  to  secure  advan¬ 
tages  derived  through  pooled 
effort  and  pooled  resources 
and  not  advantages  derived 
through  using  the  agencies  set 
up  by  the  social  order  in  such 
a  way  as  to  levy  tribute  upon 
other  groups;  and  that  a  de¬ 
cided  public  service  may  be 
rendered  if  the  farm  group 
can  find  a  means  of  impress¬ 
ing  the  cooperative  rather  than 
the  competitive  function  of  or¬ 
ganization  upon  other  groups. 

A  final  aspect  of  vocational  education 
for  farmers  to  which  I  invite  attention  is 
the  matter  of  guiding  the  proper  persons 
into  the  occupation. 

Past  effort  in  rural  education  has  sought 
to  give  the  boy  a  bias  toward  the  farm. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  national 
w'ell-being  depended  upon  keeping  a 
higher  percentage  of  farm  boys  on  the 
farm  through  stopping  the  drift  to  cities. 
Educational  programs  were  projected 
which  frankly  aimed  at  painting  such  a 
rosy  picture  of  country  life  on  the  one 
hand  and  such  a  dark  picture  of  city  life 


on  the  other  that  the  boy  would  elect  to 
stay  on  the  farm.  Educational  materials 
were  so  selected  also  that  the  farm  boy 
was  trained  for  farm  life,  but  not  for  any 
other  occupation.  Recently  men  have  seen 
the  real  significance  of  such  a  program. 
We  have  begun  to  realize  that  j  ust  to  the 
extent  that  such  a  program  is  successful, 
congestion  in  the  farming  occupations 
becomes  more  acute,  competition  of 
farmer  with  farmer  more  intense,  and 
returns  for  effort  thereby  reduced  to  the 
point  where  little  or  no  profit  is  derived. 
Secretary  Wallace  has  recognized  the  l)ad 
effect  of  such  a  program  and  announced 


in  his  late  1922  report  to  the  President 
that — 

“The  greatly  accelerated  movement  of 
farmers,  and  especially  farmers’  sons, 
from  the  farms  to  cities  and  industrial 
centers  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs.’’ 

There  is  another  side  to  such  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  which  is  serious  in  its 
consequences.  Such  a  program  is  send¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  young  men  into 
farming  occupations  who  never  should 
have  entered  the  occupation.  Not  every 
one  is  fitted  by  temperament,  ability,  or 
interests  for  farming  occupations.  A 
program  in  vocational  agriculture  should 


begin  with  an  effort  to  acquaint  boys 
with  the  real  possibilities  of  the  vocation, 
to  determine  the  boys’  fitness  for  the  life 
of  a  farmer,  and  to  guide  those  who  are 
fitted  for  farming  into  the  occupation 
and  to  guide  those  unfitted  for  farming 
into  other  occupations. 

Colleges  Require  Women  Students  to 
Swim 

Swimming  for  women  in  colleges  and 
universities  was  studied  during  the  past 
year  by  Miss  Kate  Staley,  of 
Sayner,  Wis.  A  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  131  colleges  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  American 
Association  of  University 
Women.  Sixty-four  of  these 
responded.  The  following  22 
stated  that  they  required 
swimming  as  a  part  of  the 
students’  work  in  college: 
Agnes  Scott  College. 
Cornell  College. 

*Cornell  University. 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Florida  State  College  for 
W  omen. 

Goucher  College. 

*Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College. 

*Rockford  College. 
*S3'racuse  University. 

Chicago  Universitj’. 
^Cincinnati  University'. 
University  of  Iowa. 
University  of  Montana. 
University'  of  Nebraska. 
*University  of  Wisconsin. 
Upper  Canada  College. 
Vassar  College. 
Washington  University. 
*Wells  College. 

*  Western  Reserve. 

Wheaton  College. 
*Wooster  College. 

Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  refuse  to  grant  a 
degree  to  a  student  who  fails 
to  pass  a  fixed  swimming  re¬ 
quirement,  such  as  50  feet, 
strokes  in  good  form,  swim¬ 
ming  for  two  years,  120  yards, 
and  diving.  The  most  fre- 
qvient  requirement,  however,  was  50 
y'ards. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  been  cultivat¬ 
ing  gardens  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  are  reaping 
the  rewards  of  scientific  agriculture. 
One  point  emphasized  by  their  instructors 
is  frequent  and  shallow  cultivation  of  the 
soil  to  conserve  moisture  and  keep  down 
weeds  and  it  has  resulted  in  an  abundant 
yield  of  high-grade  vegetables  in  spite  of 
dry  weather. 


A  typical  Eskimo  fsmiiy.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  to 
educate  these  children 


Bill  Before  Congress  for  Department  of 

Education  and  Relief 

Complete  Bill  Provides  for  Reorganization  of  Executive  Departments  and  Classification  of  Bureaus  According  to 
Function.  Drawn  by  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  and  Indorsed  by  President  Coolidge.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Vocational  Education  Board,  Certain  Local  Institutions,  Public  Health  Service,  Pension  Bureau,  and 

Veterans’  Bureau  Grouped  to  Form  New  Department 

By  WILLIAM  R.  HOOD 

Assistant  Specialist  in  School  Legislation,  Bureau  of  Education 


IN  the  May  number  of  School  Life 
an  outline  was  given  of  the  main 
provisions  of  three  important  edu¬ 
cational  measures  before  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congress.  These  were  the  Sterling-Reed 
bill  (sometimes  called  the  “N.  E.  A. 
bill”),  to  create  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  the  Dallingcr  bill,  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Education  and  Welfare; 
and  another  bill  bearing  Representative 
Dallinger’s  name  and  proposing  to  extend 
the  purpose  and  duties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  At  the  time  of  publication 
of  the  outline  of  these  proposed  measures, 
the  educational  bill  which  has  received 
the  President’s  indorsement  had  not  been 
introduced.  This  was  the  bill  reported 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Smoot  and  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Mapes,  both  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Departments.  The  re¬ 
port  was  submitted  on  June  3  and  the 
bill  was  one  “To  provide  for  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  more  effective  coordination  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
to  create  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Relief,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Outline  of  Main  Prooisions 
This  bill  relates  to  several  executive 
departments  and  independent  establish¬ 
ments  and  affects  them  as  follows: 

Title  I. — A  Department  of  Education 
and  Relief  is  established.  A  lirief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  is  given 
in  later  paragraphs. 

Title  II. — Two  additional  Assistant 
Secretaries  are  provided  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Patent  Office  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  department  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  The  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  is 
made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  also  receives  by  transfer  the 
Lake  Survey  Office  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Control  of  inland  waterway  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  as  provided  in  sections 
201  and  500  of  the  transportation  act  of 
1920  is  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  becomes  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Statistics.  A  Bureau  of 
Transportation  is  established. 
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Title  III. — Department  of  the  Interior. — 
The  Assistant  Secretaries  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Domain 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Works.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  'the  Interior.  The 
Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska, 
now  under  the  War  Department,  is  abol¬ 
ished  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Title  IV. — A  Bureau  of  Purchase  and 
Supply  is  created  to  contract  for,  pur¬ 
chase,  and  distribute  supplies  for  the 
executive  departments  and  independent 
establishments  and  for  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Title  V. — The  Office  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
established. 

Title  VI. — The  Solicitor  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  the  several  solicitors  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Interior,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  all  of  whom  are  at  present  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  respective  departments 
where  now  assigned,  and  their  several 
subordinate  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  likewise  trans¬ 
ferred. 

Title  VII. — The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  made  independent  of  any  executive 
department. 

Title  VIII. — This  act  is  to  take  effect 
March  4,  1925,  but  provisions  relating 
to  transfers,  abolishment  of  existing 
agencies,  and  like  changes  are  to  become 
operative  July  1,  1925. 

Department  of  Education  and  Relief 

Readers  of  School  Life  will  probably 
be  most  interested  in  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  the  bill.  Briefly  stated,  the.se 
provisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  creates  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Relief  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
Pre.sident’s  Cabinet. 

2.  Provides  for  three  A.ssistant-  Secre¬ 
taries,  to  be  known  respectively  as  the 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Health,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veteran  Re¬ 
lief,  each  of  whom  is  to  perform  his 
duties  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary. 

3.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  foster  and  promote  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  and  the  interests  of 
persons  separated  from  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

4.  (n)  Transfers  the  Bureau  of  Pen¬ 
sions,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  How’ard  University, 
and  Freedmen’s  Hospital  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Relief. 

(5)  Transfers  the  Public  Health  Service 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

(c)  Abolishes  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  transfers  its 
functions  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education. 

(d)  Abolishes  the  office  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  transfers  his 
functions  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Veteran  Relief  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  ex  officio  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun¬ 
teer  Soldiers  and  requires  reports  of  this 
board  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
Relief. 

(/)  Transfers  the  functions  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  in  respect  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  Relief;  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  shall  be  ex  off  do  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  said  institution. 

(g)  Transfers  the  United  States  Vet¬ 
erans’  Bureau  to  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Relief.  Abolishes  the 
office  of  Director  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau 
and  transfers  his  functions  to  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  for  Veteran  Relief. 

5.  Official  records  and  papers  and  fur¬ 
niture  and  eepupment  are  transferred 
with  the  respective  bureaus  and  offices. 

6.  Secretarj'  to  have  charge  of  prop¬ 
erty  of  department;  office  room  provided 
for;  employees  transferred  with  their 
respective  offices. 
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7.  Existing  jjowers  of  Secretaries  over 
transferred  bureaus  and  offices  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  Relief. 

8.  Secretary  to  report  annually  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

Brief  Comparison  with  Other  Bills 

The  provision  for  a  Department  of 
Education  and  Relief  may  perhaps  be 
better  understood  if  a  brief  comparison 
is  made  with  the  other  three  important 
educational  bills  now  before  Congress. 

When  compared  with  the  Sterling-Reed 
bill  for  a  Department  of  Education,  the 
bill  here  considered,  which  may  be  called 
the  Smoot-Mapes  bill,  presents  several 
important  differences;  (1)  It  seeks  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  Government’s  educational 
activities,  whereas  the  Sterling-Reed  bill 
does  not  specify  bureaus  and  offices  to  be 
transferred,  except  that  the  latter  bill 
names  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  (2) 
The  Sterling- Reed  bill  provides  for  only 
one  Assistant  Secretary  and  makos  no 
statutory  provision  for  divisions  of  the 
department;  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Relief  is  to  comprise  three  major 
divisions  each  under  an  Assistant  Secre- 
u  tary  appointed  especially  for  it.  (3) 
I  The  Sterling-Reed  bill  authorizes  an 
j  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  adminis¬ 
tration  and  an  additional  $100,000,000 
as  direct  national  aid  to  the  States  for 
I  educational  purposes;  in  this  respect  It 

1  proposes  to _ change  the  policy  of  the 

Government  with  regard  to  aiding  educ¬ 
tion  in  the  States.  In  contrast  with  this, 
the  Smoot-Mapes  bill  authorizes  no  addi- 
■  tional  appropriation  and  leaves  as  at 
present  the  policy  of  restricting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  educational  concerns  almost 
wholly  to  the  subvention  of  special  types 
of  education,  the  provision  of  school  facili¬ 
ties  for  dependent  peoples  such  as  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  and  the  general  promotion  of 
education  through  information-giving  and 
the  like. 

The  Dallinger  bill  for  a  Department  of 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Smoot- 
Mapes  bill  for  a  Department  of  Education 
and  Relief  are  essentially  the  same  in 
principle.  Both  seek  to  coordinate  the 
Government’s  educational  activities,  but 
neither  of  them  authorizes  a  large  appro¬ 
priation  of  money  or  materially  changes 
the  Government’s  policy  with  respect  to 
aiding  education  in  the  States.  There  is, 
however,  an  important  difference  as  re¬ 
gards  organization.  The  Dallinger  bill 
provides  for  a  department  wdth  four 
major  divisions,  while  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Relief  is  to  have  only 
three.  In  the  former  measure  there  is 
provision  for  a  Division  of  Social  Service, 
which  would  be  composed  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  and  the  Women’s  Bureau 
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transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Department  of  Education 
and  Relief  will  have  no  such  division,  the 
Department  of  Labor  being  left  intact. 

Comparison  of  the  bill  for  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Relief  with  the 
Dallinger  bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
purpose  and  duties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  would  seem  unnecessary.  The 
latter  bill  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  of 
the  other  three  important  educational 
measures  now  before  Congress. 

To  determine  a  student’s  fitness  for 
entering  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
Chicago,  Princeton,  Minnesota,  and 
Northwestern  Universities  and  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  are  cooperating  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  preparing  psychological 
tests.  These  tests  will  be  given  to  fresh¬ 
men  of  more  than  100  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 


Practical  Field  Geology  in  Summer 
Quarter 

Numerous  courses  in  field  geology 
were  given  in  the  summer  quarter  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  this  year,  one  of 
which  was  a  study  of  igneous  and  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  and  varied  phases  of  glacial 
drift  near  Devils  Lake,  Wis.  At  the 
Missouri  field  station  in  Ste.  Genevieve 
County,  Mo.,  each  member  of  the  class 
prepared  a  finished  geological  map  of  the 
area  studied,  showing  the  stratigraphy 
and  structure  of  the  region.  One  class 
studied  fossil  plants  and  their  use  in  coal 
geology  in  the  Des  Moines  formation  in 
southern  and  central  Iowa,  another  made 
a  field  expedition  for  research  in  verte¬ 
brate  paleontology  in  western  Nebraska 
and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Wyoming, 
and  a  party  of  12  men  made  an  expedition 
in  the  Telocaset  Quadrangle  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Oregon,  the  geology  of  which 
has  never  been  mapped. 


A  stairway  in  the  Interior  Department  Building 
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Announcement 

Subscription  to  School  Life  will  in 
future  be  50  cents  a  year,  the  increase 
being  necessary  to  cover  increased  cost  of 
production,  which  includes  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  Single 
copies  will  be  supplied  at  5  cents  each. 
No  reduction  will  be  made  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  purchases  in  quantity. 

This  price,  like  the  prices  of  all  other 
governmental  publications,  is  fixed  to 
cover  only  actual  costs  of  paper  and  a 
portion  of  the  mechanical  work  involved. 
It  does  not  include  any  provision  for  edi¬ 
torial  work,  nor  for  the  mechanical  proc¬ 
esses  which  precede  printing  from  plates 
previously  made  at  the  expense  of  print¬ 
ing  funds  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  nor  for  “overhead”  except  in  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Bureau’s  Attitude  Toward  Immigrant 
Education 

UBLIC  EDUCATION  is  not  a  matter 
of  age,  sex,  nor  race.  Ignorance  is 
an  evil  no  matter  where  it  exists  nor 
whence  it  comes.  The  education  of  im¬ 
migrants  who  reside  in  this  country  in 
compliance  with  its  laws  is  the  duty  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  and  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  education  of  those  whose 
ancestors  came  here  generations  ago  from 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 

The  23,000,000  children  of  the  Nation' 
demand  first  consideration  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Childhood  is  the  best  time  for 
teaching,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  train  the  youth  of  the  land  for  efficient 
and  patriotic  citizenship.  If  the  full  duty 
of  the  States  had  been  done  from  the 
beginning,  there  would  be  now  no  prob¬ 
lem  of  adult  illiteracy,  so  far  as  native 
citizens  are  concerned.  But  nearly 
3,000,000  native-born  adult  illiterates 
tell  a  story  of  wasted  opportunity  and  of 
duty  unperformed.  That  stigma  upon 
American  civilization  must  be  removed, 
and  that  quickly.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
States  to  wipe  out  that  blot  of  ignorance 
which  in  their  heedlessness  they  permitted 
to  accumulate. 


Just  as  the  States  of  the  Nation  al- 
low-ed  nearly  3,000,000  of  their  own  people 
to  enter  upon  full  adult  citizenship  with¬ 
out  education,  so  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
has  permitted  nearly  2,000,000  adults  of 
foreign  birth  to  become  American  citi¬ 
zens  equally  without  the  minimum  of 
education. 

The  problem  which  must  be  solved, 
therefore,  is  to  provide  education  in  some 
degree  for  nearly  5,000,000  adults.  It  is 
immaterial  for  practical  purposes  how 
they  happened  to  be  here — whether  they 
grew  here  or  came  here.  The  duty  is  the 
same.  The  mass  of  ignorance  is  with  us, 
and  it  is  hanging  over  us  like  a  ])all.  It 
must  be  removed. 

The  only  difference  in  dealing  with  the 
parts  of  the  problem  is  in  the  manner  of 
procedure.  To  teach  an  adult  who  speaks 
no  English  differs  in  detail  from  teaching  an 
adult  who  does  speak  it.  It  involves  time, 
patience,  and  skill,  but  it  is  a  duty  that  must 
be  performed  nevertheless,  difficult  though 
it  may  be.  Even  those  new  citizens  who 
have  been  educated  in  their  own  countries 
must  learn  our  language  and  become 
imbued  with  our  traditions  and  ideals. 
Many  of  them  have  come  to  us  for  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities  which  were  denied 
to  them  in  European  countries.  We 
have  no  occupational  castes;  we  desire 
none.  Elementary  education  gives  the 
tools  for  occupational  freedom,  among 
which  the  basic  ones  are  language  and 
number.  We  desire  that  our  new  citizens 
have  access  to  secondary  education  as 
well,  including  both  academic  and  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities.  The  better  educa¬ 
tion  of  immigrants  is  a  cause  worthy  of 
our  best  efforts  and  presents  problems 
whose  solution  tests  the  mettle  of  the  best 
of  American  educators. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  toward  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  immigrants  differs  in  no  particular 
from  its  attitude  toward  the  removal  of 
ignorance  in  any  other  form.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  its  abili¬ 
ties  in  rendering  that  aid.  In  accordance 
with  its  traditions  its  aid  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  suggestion  and  information. 

In  the  past  a  division  of  immigrant 
education  was  maintained,  and  specialists 
were  employed  to  give  personal  assistance 
when  it  was  demanded,  but  that  service 
was  discontinued  after  the  close  of  the 
war  seemed  to  make  it  less  necessary. 
To  reestablish  it  would  require  congres¬ 
sional  action.  We  have,  however,  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  bulletins  in¬ 
tended  to  help  those  engaged  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  work,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
continue  to  do  this  as  appropriate  manu¬ 
scripts  are  presented  to  us  and  as  funds 
are  available  for  the  purpose.  As  much 
more  will  be  done  as  the  Congress  will 
permit  us  to  do.  It  is  a  proper  function 
of  the  Bureau  to  undertake  this  work, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  do  it. 


Vile  Proposed  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Relief 

Reorganization  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government,  not  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  single  new  agency  alone,  is 
contemplated  by  the  bill  which  includes 
provision  for  a  new  executive  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Relief.  It  was  this  to  which 
the  President  referred  with  approval  in 
his  address  before  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  The  character  of  this 
measure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
to  be  cited  as  the  “Departmental  reor¬ 
ganization  act,  1924.” 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
the  organization  of  the  departments  has 
been  according  to  temporary  expediency. 
Bureaus  newly  organized  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  departments  which  at  the 
moment  seemed  best  able  to  receive 
them.  The  Patent  Office,  for  example, 
was  at  one  time  in  the  State  Department, 
the  primary  duty  of  which  concerns  the 
relaitions  of  the  Nation  with  foreign 
governments.  The  Indian  Bureau  was 
formerly  in  the  War  Department.  The 
Treasury  Department,  which  manages 
the  national  finances,  has  long  been 
burdened  with  duties  that  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  principal  function;  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Supervising 
Architect  have  little  in  common  with 
fiscal  matters,  but  they  are  bureaus  of 
the  Treasury  nevertheless. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been 
made  to  remedy  this  incongruous  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  constituted  in  1846  for  the  direction 
of  “home”  affairs,  and  several  bureaus 
have  been  developed  and  assigned  to  it, 
more  or  less  appropriately,  since  that 
time.  Similarly  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  formerly  an  independent  estab¬ 
lishment,  was  made  an  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  and  later  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  came  into  being,  only 
to  be  divided  after  a  short  time  into  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

These  new  departments  had  the  effect 
of  partially  simplifying  the  complex  organ¬ 
ization,  but  with  the  rapid  development 
of  new  governmental  agencies  during  the 
past  few  years  that  simplification  did  not 
last  long;  the  situation  is  now  at  least  as 
bad  in  this  respect  as  at  any  period  in  the 
past. 

The  first  comprehensive  effort  at  im- 
jirovement  was  made  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  President  Harding.  A  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  Administrative  Branch  of 
the  Government  was  constituted  under  a 
chairman  designated  by  the  President, 
and  the  result  of  its  labors  was  a  pro¬ 
posal,  approved  by  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet,  for  a  thoroughgoing  reclassifica- 
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Latin- American  Engineers  and  Professors  of 
Engineering  Inspect  Highways 

Under  Auspices  of  Highway  Education  Board,  Pan  American  Highway  Commission 
Visit  Nine  States.  Establish  Pan  American  Confederation  of  Highway  Education 
Boards.  Influence  of  Good  Roads  Upon  Schools 


tion  of  the  Government’s  activities  and  a 
realignment  of  its  bureaus.  This  pro¬ 
posal  -was  presented  to  the  Congress  only 
a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 
There  was  no  time  for  action  then,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congress  to  begin  all  over  again. 

A  new  measure  with  similar  purpose 
but  omitting  some  of  the  features  of  the 
original  proposal  which  had  aroused 
sharp  discussion  was  “reported”  from  the 
joint  committee  to  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Smoot  and  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  Mr.  Mapes  during  the  recent 
session  of  the  Congress,  and  the  bill  is 
now  on  the  calendar  of  both  Houses.  It 
is  described  briefly  upon  another  page  by 
Mr.  William  R.  Hood. 

In  that  bill  the  demand  for  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  was  recognized,  but 
history  was  repeated  in  the  suggestion  to 
join  wdth  it  several  bureaus  which  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  fit  into 
the  plan  of  any  other  department.  There 
is  nothing  in  foreign  relations  nor  in  fiscal 
management,  nor  in  military  and  naval 
affairs,  nor  in  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  nor  in  the  post  office,  nor  in  public 
w'orks  and  the  public  domain,  nor  in  agri¬ 
culture,  nor  in  commerce,  nor  in  labor  to 
which  matters  which  concern  personal 
relief  and  rdhabilitation  of  civilians  can 
be  logically  joined.  Education  comes 
more  nearly  to  it  than  any  other  subject 
assigned  to  a  department.  Therefore,  as 
Commerce  and  Labor  were  joined  when  one 
new  department  was  created,  so  Education 
and  Relief  were  joined  in  the  plan  for  this 
new  department.  Commerce  and  Labor 
were  not  long  together.  It  is  possible  that 
the  union  of  Education  and  Relief  will 
likewise  be  sundered  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  bill  re¬ 
lates  only  to  organization.  No  question 
of  appropriations  enters  into  it.  It  is 
purely  a  practical  measure  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  policy  of  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  several  States  is  in  nowise 
involved.  It  is  not  open  to  any  objection 
on  the  ground  of  changes  in  national 
policy,  for  it  involves  none. 

Nearly  Three-Quarters  of  a  Million 
Teachers 

The  total  number  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  in  1923  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  have 
been  729,426.  This  estimate  does  not 
include  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
principals.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  these 
teachers,  or  approximately  313,805,  are 
classed  as  rural  teachers.  In  this  classifi¬ 
cation  rural  is  interpreted  to  include  open 
country,  country  villages,  and  towns  not 
maintaining  independent  city  systems. 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  Highway  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  in 
April,  1924,  extended  invitation  to  leading 
representatives  of  the  departments  of 
public  works  and  directors  general  of 
roads,  deans  and  professors  of  engineering 
education,  and  certain  financiers  in  Latin 
America  to  participate  in  an  intensive 
study  of  highway  problems  in  the  United 
States.  The  invitation  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  38  persons  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  1. 

Welcomed  by  National  and  Slate  Oflicers 

They  were  formally  received  and  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  in  Washington  b}^  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  in  the  several  States  by  the 
governors  thereof  or  their  representative.s. 
On  the  grounds  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  a  tree  w'as  planted  in  honor  of  the 
occasion,  and  before  leaving  the  country 
the  delegates  voted  a  substantial  sum 
for  a  bronze  memorial  to  be  placed  in  the 
building  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  group  of  visitors  became  known  as 
the  Pan  American  Highway  Commission. 
They  were  invited  to  come  to  this  country 
primarily  to  study  highway  problems, 
but  they  were  also  asked  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  formulate  the  program 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  Motor 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  Buei»s 
Aires  in  May,  1925. 

The  commission  spent  more  than  a 
month  in  visiting  the  highway  systems  of 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  They  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  not  only 
officially  but  by  the  people  at  large  as 
they  drove  through  the  States.  Three 
thousand  miles  of  their  journey  was  by 
automobile  and  3,000  miles  by  rail. 

Visits  to  Highway  Laboratories 

They  spent  considerable  time  in  visiting 
the  highway  laboratories  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  States  wffiich  were  in  the  itiner¬ 
ary.  A  special  banquet  was  given  in  their 
honor  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  they  were  addressed  by  President 
Burton  and  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education,  who  joined  the  com¬ 
mission  at  this  point. 


The  commission  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  a  large  number  of  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
Cincinnati,  the  iron  mines  of  northern 
Minnesota,  and  the  docking  plants  at 
Duluth.  A  number  of  the  leading  auto¬ 
mobile  plants  in  Detroit  were  inspected, 
and  special  welcome  was  given  to  them 
by  leaders  in  the  automotive  industry. 
Nearly  a  day  was  spent  at  Akron  in  the 
factories  of  the  rubber  industry,  and  some 
time  was  given  to  investigating  the  filtra¬ 
tion  plants  in  Cleveland. 

Relatively  Cheap  Type  of  Construction  Practicable 

During  the  trip  the  members  of  the 
commission  had  the  opportunity  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  construction  of  typical  high¬ 
ways,  particularly  those  which  would  be 
best  suited  to  their  respective  countries. 
The  delegates  found  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  successfully  a  much  cheaijer  type  of 
road  than  they  had  thought  practicable. 
Consequently  it  is  expected  that  large 
rural  districts  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  will  be  opened  up,  facilitating 
the  establishment  of  rural  schools  and 
in  every  way  encouraging  more  advanced 
civilization. 

On  returning  to  Washington  the  com¬ 
mission  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  prepare  a  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Buenos  Aires  conference. 

One  of  the  final  acts  of  the  conference 
was  to  establish  a  Pan-American  Con¬ 
federation  of  Highway  Education  Boards, 
with  a  constituent  board  in  each  country, 
to  develop  a  better  appreciation  of  values 
in  improved  highways  and  better  educa¬ 
tion  for  highway  engineering  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  schools. 

Government  Officials  Accompany  Visitors 

The  commission  was  accompanied  by 
representatives  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  of  the  National  Auto¬ 
motive  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the 
Highway  Education  Board,  and  of  pub¬ 
lications  devoted  to  engineering.  S.  T. 
Henry,  of  New  York  City,  and  W.  C. 
John,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  were  the  executives  in  charge 
of  the  tour. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  that 
seemed  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
delegates  is  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  attain  fairly  even 
development  of  its  rural  schools  by  means 
of  its  excellent  highways. 
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1  and  Worth  of  Legion’s  Essay 
Contest  Demonstrated 


No  Recognized  Line  between  High  Schoo 

College  Subjects 

Research  Committee  of  Colorado  State  Teachers  College  Finds  Condition  Little 
Short  of  Chaotic  in  Standards  of  Higher  Institutions.  Teacher-Preparing 
Institutions  More  at  Fault  Than  Colleges  and  Universities 


NO  SYSTEM  is  now  in  operation 
for  classifying  subjects  as  to 
collegiate  rank  which  will  stand 
any  scientific  test.  This  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  research  committee  of  the 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College  after  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  standards  used  in 
colleges,  universities,  and  teacher-training 
institutions. 

Attempting  to  revise  the  curricula  of 
the  college,  the  faculty  could  not  agree  as 
to  whether  certain  subjects  should  be 
given  college  credit  or  be  classed  as  sec¬ 
ondary.  Since  the  course-of-study  com¬ 
mittee  was  unable  to  furnish  any  specific 
statement  for  classification  of  subjects, 
the  research  committee  was  asked  to 
formulate  standards  for  that  purpose. 
To  ascertain  the  current  practice  and  be¬ 
lief  prevailing  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  the  country  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
out.  Although  the  replies  did  not  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  information  desired,  the 
committee  did  learn  a  great  deal  al)out 
the  situation. 

Associations  of  Colleges  Operate  Accrediting  Systems 

In  setting  up  standards  for  determining 
entrance  credits,  it  was  found  that  the 
universities  and  colleges  have  done  more 
than  the  teachers’  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  The  college  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  board  defines  the  scope  and  content  of 
secondary  subjects,  and  the  various 
associations  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  operate  accrediting  systems  for 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  this  pre¬ 
paratory  work.  Some  colleges  allow  from 
four  to  nine  units  to  be  offered  in  subjects 
not  required.  The  University  of  Illinois 
mentions  36  subjects,  in  which  nine  units 
may  be  offered.  Ten  of  these  subjects 
lie  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  music,  commerce,  and  manual 
training. 

Students  who  continue  in  college  the 
work  which  they  began  in  high  school  get 
along  very  well,  it  is  reported,  but  students 
who  shift  to  college  courses  for  which  they 
have  not  specifically  prepared  find  it  a 
stiff  climb.  For  these  students  the  col¬ 
leges  have  learned  to  provide  some  plan 
for  the  necessary  work  in  the  prerequisite 
secondary  grades  Of  subjects. 

While  some  universities  do  hold  very 
strict  entrance  requirements,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reports  great  variations  in  deter¬ 
mining  collegiate  grade  of  subjects.  Some 
of  the  teachers  of  the  newer  subjects  take 


the  attitude  that  “college  work  is  work 
done  in  college,  and  secondary  school  work 
is  work  done  in  secondary  schools.” 
They  would  urge  further  extension  of 
collegiate  credit.  As  a  rule,  however, 
certain  subjects  are  considered  elementary 
in  character  and  can  not,  under  any  con¬ 
ditions,  receive  college  credit. 

Eight  Years  for  Secondary  School  and  College 

A  plan  intermediate  between  these  two 
was  found  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  secondary  school  and  college 
work,  they  define  the  requirement  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree  in  terms  of  an  eight- 
year  curriculum  covering  secondary  school 
and  college.  Students  entering  direct 
from  a  secondary  school  are  reejuired  to 
take  up  advanced  work  in  at  least  one 
department,  besides  English,  in  which 
they  have  completed  two  or  more  units 
in  the  secondary  school.  Likewise,  they 
place  certain  restrictions  on  students  as 
to  the  number  of  courses  of  elementary 
nature  which  they  may  take  in  college. 

That  the  chaotic  condition  existing  in 
colleges  and  universities  is  also  found  in 
teacher-training  institutions  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  after  reading  such 
replies  as:  “The  college  should  do  the 
best  it  can  with  the  material  it  gets”; 
“  Any  kind  of  work  taken  by  a  student 
who  has  completed  four  years  of  high- 
school  work  should  be  regarded  as  col¬ 
legiate  work”;  and  “There  is  no  defense 
for  giving  college  credit  for  private  music 
lessons,  typewriting,  beginning  foreign 
language,  review  subjects,  and  home 
economics.” 

“None”  is  what  most  of  the  colleges 
say  when  asked  what  credit  should  be 
given  for  private  lessons  in  music.  A  few 
would  give  credit,  but  “only  for  music 
majors.”  As  for  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand,  some  schools  see  full  value  in  one, 
others  in  both,  while  some  schools  would 
give  no  credit  unless  the  two  subjects  are 
taken  together. 

That  no  credit  should  be  given  for 
review  subjects,  such  as  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  strong 
majority.  Greater  favor  is  given  work 
in  home  economics,  but  several  cautions 
appear  that  the  course  must  be  properly 
given  and  must  have  a  scientific  basis. 

Finding  so  little  uniformity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  newer  subjects,  the 
research  committee  of  Colorado  State 


School  Children  of  Nation  are  Stirred  to 
Keener  Patriotism.  Three  Winners  of 
Second  Competition  are  Announced 

Increasing  interest  is  being  shown  by 
the  school  children  of  the  Nation  in  the 
National  Essay  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  to  encourage  higher 
education  and  stir  a  keener  patriotism  in 
the  citizens  of  to-morrow.  The  number  of 
manuscripts  submitted  for  the  third  com¬ 
petition,  which  closed  recently,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  40  or  50  per  cent  greater  than 
that  for  the  preceding  year. 

Subjects  chosen  are  such  as  will  lead  the 
contestants  to  focus  their  thought  upon 
questions  of  practical  national  policy. 
The  topic  for  the  second  contest  was 
“  Why  America  Should  Prohibit  Immi¬ 
gration  for  Five  Years.”  That  for  the 
third  competition  was  “  Why  Communism 
is  a  Menace  to  Americanism.” 

Announcement  was  made  about  the 
time  the  third  competition  closed  that 
two  girls  and  a  boy,  all  three  high-school 
students,  had  been  selected  as  the  winners 
in  the  second  competition.  Sara  Hey- 
sham,  18,  of  Norristown,  .Pa.,  won  first 
prize  of  $750.  To  Florence  Sweetnam,  16, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  awarded  second 
prize  of  $500.  Byron  Hill,  18,  of  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  took  third  honors  with  an  award  of 
$250. 

The  awards  are  to  be  used  by  the  win¬ 
ners,  under  the  terms  of  the  contest,  in 
continuing  their  education  at  some  recog¬ 
nized  college  or  university.  Miss  Hey- 
sham  and  young  Hill,  who  have  been 
graduated  from  high  school,  plan  to  enter 
college  this  fall.  Miss  Sweetnam  begins 
her  senior  year  in  high  school.  The  two 
girls  are  preparing  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  The  boy’s  ambitions  are  drawn 
toward  the  law. 

“The  worth  of  the  essay  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Legion  is  demonstrated,”  a 
Government  official  who  comes  in  close 
contact  with  educational  problems  has 
said,  “by  the  high  character  and  large 
number  of  the  contestants.  The  value 
of  this  competition  is  in  building  up  a 
better  type  of  citizenship  and  in  stirring 
these  young  people  to  take  thought  during 
the  formative  years  of  their  lives  for  their 
country’s  future  and  for  the  questions 
which  it  must  meet  can  not  be  doubted.” 


Teachers  College  recommends  and  urges 
that  collegiate  institutions  of  various 
kinds  undertake  concerted  action  tc 
establish  uniform  standards  for  determin¬ 
ing  collegiate  rank  of  subjects. 
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Twenty  Years’  Progress  in  London  Schools 

London  County  Council  Became  Local  Education  Authority  in 
1903,  and  Has  Effected  Marked  Improvements.  Children  May 
Proceed  Easily  From  Nursery  to  Graduation  From  University. 

By  A  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT 


WHEN  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  became  the  local  education 
authority  in  London,  it  in¬ 
herited  a  system  which  had  little  coordi¬ 
nation.  The  London  School  Board  had 
been  responsible  for  elementary  and 


evening  schools,  while  the  Technical 
Education  Board  had  l:)een  the  authority 
delegated  by  Parliament  to  advance  tech¬ 
nical,  and  inferentially,  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  To-day  a  coordinated  education  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  evolved  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  Londoner  from  the  nurs¬ 
ery  to  the  university.  It  is  probably  the 
largest — or  at  least  the  second  largest — 
municipal  instrument  in  the  world,  and 
although,  like  every  other  machine,  it  may 
creak  here  and  there  in  its  working,  on 
the  whole  it  is  doing  what  Parliament 
requires  it  to  do,  namely,  to  secure  the 
orderly  and  progressive  development  of 
education  in  London. 

Growth  of  Medical  Inspection 

In  1903  there  was  no  medical  inspec¬ 
tion  or  treatment  of  school  children.  To¬ 
day  there  are  in  London  85  school  doctors, 
53  school  dentists,  and  more  than  300 
school  nurses,  who  are  re.sponsible  for  the 
medical  examination  of  every  child  dur¬ 
ing  school  life,  for  treating  school  children 
for  minor  ailments  and  for  passing  them 
on  to  the  hospitals  and  other  institutions 


for  graver  defects.  More  than  5,000 
voluntary  care-committee  workers  have 
been  recruited  for  the  purpose  of  watch¬ 
ing  over  the  child  during  school  life  and 
for  advising  the  council  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  social  and  phj'sical  well¬ 


being  of  the  children  of  London.  School 
meals  are  now  given  to  necessitous  chil¬ 
dren;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  every 
school,  by  means  of  its  school  care  com¬ 


mittee  has  become,  not  only  an  educa¬ 
tional,  but  also  a  welfare  center. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  London  County 
Council  gave  great  attention  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  educational  opportunity  of  clever 
children  in  the  upper  standards  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  scholarship  scheme 
skimmed  the  cleverest  of  them  into  the 
secondary  schools,  but  there  were  left 
many  clever  children  who,  just  failing  to 
obtain  a  scholarship,  were  found  to  be 
marking  time  by  being  retained  at  an 
elementary  school.  These  facts  gave 
birth  to  the  London  central  schools,  which 
have  been  the  model  of  similar  schools 
throughout  this  country.  Fifty-nine  cen¬ 
tral  schools  accommodating  20,000  pupils 
are  to-day  provided  for  clever  children 
between  the  ages  of  11  and  15.  Special 
schools  for  tuberculous  children,  open-air 
and  seaside  schools  for  the  debilitated, 
and  classes  for  stammering  children  are 
other  features  which  have  been  initiated 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Ten  Million  Dollars  for  Remodeling  Buildings 

The  war  interrupted  the  building- 
scheme  for  converting  all  old-fashioned 
classrooms  into  smaller  classrooms  for  40 
boys  or  girls  or  48  infants,  but  up  to  the 
present  about  £2,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  remodelling  schools. 

There  were  no  county  secondary  schools 
in  1903;  to-day  there  are  24,  attended  by 
more  than  10,000  pupils.  The  grants  in 
aid  of  the  endowed  schools,  which  require 
rate  assistance  to  enable  them  to  balance 
their  budgets,  have  increased  from  £33,- 
000  in  1904  to  £210,000  in  the  present 
year.  The  number  of  London  County 
Council  technical  institutes  has  increased 
from  11  to  30,  while  the  grants  in  aid 
given  to  polytechnics  and  so  on  have 
risen  from  £83,000  to  £331,000. 


Schoolboys  making  a  map  by  the  use  of  a  plane  table 


Dramatization  of  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha  by  children  of  Standard  I. 
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Twenty-one  professional  “chairs”  have 
been  established  by  the  London  County 
Council  in  the  University  of  London  and 
the  modernization  of  university  build¬ 
ings  has  been  largely  achieved  by  grants 
from  the  County  Council.  The  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 


for  example,  is  erected  on  land  acquired 
at  a  peppercorn  rent  in  connection  with 
the  Kingsway  improvement.  In  1903 
there  was  an  educational  ladder  whereby 
the  clever  child  could  proceed  by  means  of 
rate  or  State  aid  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  universities.  To-day,  how¬ 
ever,  this  ascent  is  not  the  steep  and  diffi¬ 
cult  ladder  that  it  was  in  1903;  it  has 
become  an  escalator  which  picks  up  the 
clever  child  at  any  different  stage  in  his 
educational  career  and  passes  him  on  to 
a  higher  level. 

Teachers  in  Contact  with  Distinguished  Experts 

Marked  improvement  is  evidenced  in 
the  teaching  staff  of  30,000  teachers  who 
form  the  backbone  of  the  London  educa¬ 
tion  service.  Every  year  thousands  of 
these  have  attended  lectures  organized 
by  the  London  County  Council  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  them  (and  through  them 
the  children)  in  contact  with  the  greatest 
experts.  Consultative  committees  enable 
teachers’  opinions  to  be  ascertained  on 
questions  of  educational  technique,  while 
many  conferences  have  been  convened  to 
discuss  how  educational  methods  may  be 
improved.  The  work  of  these  conferences 
has  attracted  universal  interest  in  the 
educational  world  and  their  reports  are 
in  constant  demand  from  overseas 
dominions. 

In  technical  education  the  main  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  those  of  consolidation. 
Slowly  but  effectively  overlapping 
between  different  sections  has  been 


eliminated  and  missing  links  added, 
until  practically  every  trade  in  London 
has  to-day  its  own  educational  resources 
behind  it.  Commercial  teaching  has 
been  concentrated  in  commercial  insti¬ 
tutes  while  the  polytechnics  have  been 
left  free  to  expand  along  technological 


lines.  The  effect  of  this  has  undoubtedly 
been  to  intensify  trade  and  commercial 
training  in  London. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  London  child 
to-day  has  not  so  much  precise  knowledge 
in  the  three  R’s  as  perhaps  he  had  20  years 
ago,  but  no  impartial  observer  would  fail 
to  admit  that  his  intelligence  and  interest 
in  life  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
modern  and  improved  methods. 


A  critic  who  had  returned  to  England 
after  an  absence  of  20  years  in  the  United 
States  said  that  she  was  astounded  at  the 
developments  which  had  been  made  in  the 
London  schools  from  the  time  she  was 
first  a  manager  of  them.  The  thing  that 
impressed  her  most  was  the  freedom  for 
educational  experiment  and  research. 
“  Your  London  schoolchildren,”  she  added 
“are  the  cheeriest  and  brightest  I  have 
ever  seen.” 

Twenty  years  ago  parents  were  still 
hostile  to  the  enforcement  of  compulsory 
elementary  education;  to-day  few  com¬ 
plaints  are  received.  Parents  in  greater 
numbers  come  to  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  the  tenor  of  their  conversation 
is  “What  can  I  get  for  my  children?” 
The  increasing  poiDularity  of  the  London 
elementary  schools  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
more  sympathetic  methods  of  teaching. 
The  little  Londoner  to-day  no  longer 
dreads  his  school,  but  rather  looks  upon 
it  as  a  place  where  pleasant  things  are 
pleasantly  done. 

Cjj 

Kansas  Claims  Leadership  in  Edu¬ 
cational  Broadcasting 

A  $20,000  radio  broadcasting  station  is 
to  be  erected  at  Kansas  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Manhattan.  With  the 
University  of  Kansas  building  a  similar 
station,  the  State  is  claiming  first  place 
in  broadcasting  stations  in  State  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  expected  by  staging  “con¬ 
tests  in  the  air”  that  listeners-in  will 
experience  some  of  the  thrills  of  the 
onlookers  and  that  it  may  be  one  of  the 
means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
“town  and  the  gown.” 


A  miniature  representation  of  the  Thames  Valley,  set  up  in  the  court  of  a  London  school 


A  school  journey 


National  Education  Association  Meets  at  the 

Nation’s  Capital 

Comprehensive  Program  Apparently  Included  Everything  that  Relates  to  Welfare  of  Mind  or  Body.  Million  Mem¬ 
bers  Predicted  for  Association.  Meetings  Unusually  Free  from  Levity  and  Personal  Compliment.  Growing 
Membership  Malles  General  Meetings  Less  Effective  and  Emphasizes  Wisdom  of  Group  Organization 


A  NARROW  view  of  the  profession 
of  teaching  is  wholly  incompati¬ 
ble  with  attendance  upon  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  No  teacher  can  spend  a  week 
in  such  an  atmosphere  without  realizing 
that  the  work  of  teaching  is  a  tremendous 
task  with  unlimited  ramifications.  Ap¬ 
parently  every  item  which  pertains  to  the 
welfare  of  the  mind  or  the  body  could  be 
found  within  the  scope  of  the  program 
w'hich  the  association  provided  for  its 
members  at  the  sixty-second  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  June  29  to  July  4. 

Teacher  s  Task,  Conslanlly  Enlarged 
One  does  not  often  nowadays  hear  the 
aphorism  “What  you  would  put  into  the 
life  of  a  nation  you  must  first  put  into  its 
schools”;  but  the  believers  in  that  dictum 
never  grow  fewer  nor  their  enthusiasm 
less.  At  every  convention,  including  this, 
new  appeals  have  been  made  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  teacher’s  task. 

With  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  delivering  the 
address  of  welcome  and  President  Olive 
M.  Jones  the  keynote  speech,  the  formal 
opening  session  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  set  a  pace  for  interest  and 
discussion  paralleled  only  by  the  evening 
sessions  which  were  to  follow. 

Pointing  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
past  26  years.  Doctor  Tigert  declared  that 
in  that  time  “we  have  become  an  or¬ 
ganized  profession  instead  of  a  group  of 
individuals,  holding  jobs”  and  predicted 
that  the  next  26  years  will  see  the  National 
Education  Association  with  a  membership 
of  more  than  a  million. 

Demands  Recognition  of  Education  by  Government 
In  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Nation  to  launch  a  concerted  move¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Stei’ling- 
Reed  bill  for  a  department  of  education. 
Miss  Jones  scored  the  enemies  of  the 
education  bill  and  admonished  the 
teachers  that  “the  time  has  come  when 
educators  of  the  country  must  stand 
solidly  and  united  and  resolved  to  obtain 
rightful  recognition  of  education  in  our 
Government.  ” 

Called  together  at  8.30  every  morning 
for  the  general  program,  a  few  minutes 
w'ere  spent  in  singing  national  anthems. 
Each  morning  State  delegations  came 


forward  and  sang  their  State  songs,  the 
other  teachers  of  the  States  Joining  in  the 
chorus,  but  when  the  lowans  came 
forward  the  whole  assembly  arose  and 
sang  with  them  of  the  land  “where  the 
tall  corn  grows.”  This  short  season  of 
song,  however,  marked  the  end  of  all 
merriment  and  the  convention  settled 
down  for  business  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  their  profession. 

General  Meetings  Conducted  Under  Difficulty 

Because  of  the  large  membership,  a 
distinct  advantage  was  seen  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  organization  which  has  been  in 
force  in  the  past  few  years.  With  per¬ 
sons  entering  and  leaving  the  general 
meetings  as  frequently  as  they  are  wont 
to  do  in  lengthy  sessions,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  follow  the  reading  of  the 
reports,  but  with  the  representative 
organization  this  was  unnecessary  as 
printed  copies  of  all  reports  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  delegates.  Although  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  voting  responsibility  teachers 
filled  the  gallery  most  of  the  time,  their 
presence  signifying  an  interest  too  eager 
to  wait  for  the  press  reports  of  the  con¬ 
vention’s  progress. 

Probably  no  meeting  place  ever  held 
the  inspiring  element  that  was  furnished 
the  vesper  service  Sunday  afternoon  on 
the  steps  and  lawn  of  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol  as  the  thousand  or  more 
teachers  assembled  there.  Directed  by 
George  H.  Gartlan,  director  of  music. 
New  York  City,  they  raised  their  voices 
in  “America,  the  Beautiful”  and  other 
patriotic  hymns,  accompanied  by  the 
United  States  Army  Band.  On  this 
historic  spot,  the  scene  of  so  many 
memorable  events,  the  wide  plaza  with 
its  ancient  elms  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  background,  this  group  of 
teachers  gained  new  inspiration  for  the 
teaching  of  patriotism. 

Amplify ers  Make  Stadium  Ideal  Meeting  Place 

With  a  seating  capacity  of  15,000  the 
stadium  of  Central  High  School  provided 
an  ideal  place  for  the  general  meetings 
held  in  the  evening.  The  public  speech 
system  of  amplification  installed  in  the 
stadium  carried  the  voices  from  the  plat¬ 
form  to  listeners  seated  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  big  oval,  and  those  who 
came  late  and  found  it  necessary  to  take 


end  seats  heard  as  distinctly  as  those  who 
sat  directly  in  front  of  the  speaker’s 
platform. 

Remarkable  Panorama  As  Background 

Not  the  least  of  its  delightful  features 
is  its  elevation.  Facing  southward,  it 
receives  full  benefit  of  the  evening  breezes 
off  the  Potomac.  Located  in  the  center 
of  the  stadium  is  the  speaker’s  platform 
with  the  wonderful  panorama  of  the 
National  Capital,  as  a  “back  curtain,” 
with  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Capitol,  and  other  public  buildings  in 
the  distance. 

Contributing  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening  meetings  were  the  con¬ 
certs  by  the  United  States  Navy  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Benter, 
the  United  States  Army  Band,  directed 
by  W.  J.  Stannard,  and  the  United  States 
Marine  Band  with  William  H.  Santel- 
mann,  leader.  In  this  and  other  ways 
the  Government  officers  showed  every 
courtesy  to  the  teachers  while  they  were 
in  the  citju 

Afternoon  sessions  were  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  sectional  or  departmental  meet¬ 
ings  on  varying  subjects  studied  by  inter¬ 
ested  groups.  On  two  afternoons  15 
such  meetings  w'ere  held  at  school  audi¬ 
toriums,  churches,  and  other  points  where 
assembly  rooms  were  available,  and  11 
other  meetings  held  by  allied  organiza¬ 
tions  were  in  session  at  the  same  time. 
Among  these  were  listed  the  Jimioi  Red 
Cross,  National  Geographic  Society, 
School  Garden  Association  of  America, 
National  Council  of  Primary  Education, 
Visual  Instruction  Association  of  America, 
and  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Remarkably  successful  were 
those  meetings  held  in  conjunction  with 
luncheons  at  the  hotels  where  pleasant 
surroundings  seemed  conducive  to  un¬ 
divided  attention  and  sustained  interest 
in  the  topics  under  discussion. 

Receptions  For  Visiting  Teachers 

Relieving  the  grind  of  business  and 
professional  meetings  were  the  cultural- 
recreational  features  provided  for  the 
visiting  teachers.  “Open  house”  to  dele¬ 
gates  and  teachers  was  held  by  Wash¬ 
ington’s  leading  institutions  and  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Daughters  of  the  American 
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Revolution, American  Red  Cross , Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  George  Washington  University,  New 
National  Museum,  Natioiial  Education 
Association,  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  Thousands  of  teachers  took 
advantage  of  these  privileges,  carrying 
away  with  them  a  deeper  impression  of 
Washington,  the  beautiful. 

Educational  AchUtemenls  of  Interior  Department 

An  exhibit  showing  remarkable  educa¬ 
tional  achievements  of  American  schools 
was  open  to  visitors  in  the  Interior  Build¬ 
ing  throughout  the  week.  This  exhibit 
was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  with  the  cooperation  of  other  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  Interior  Department  engaged 
in  educational  work,  including  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation,  Geological  Survey, 
General  Land  Office,  and  the  National 
Park  Service. 

A  reception  by  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  Dr.  Hubert  Work,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  Dr.  John  J. 
Tigert,  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  was 
largely  attended. 

As  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  in 
calling  the  convention  was  to  “mark  out 
the  broad  lines  of  the  educational  advance 
in  such  enterprises  as  the  education  bill 
(Sterling-Reed)  and  the  financing  of  public 
education  generally”  the  resolutions 
adopted  show  marked  progress  toward 
that  end,  the  first  resolution  including 
the  clause  that  “we  reaffirm  our  devoted 
and  unqualified  support  of  the  education 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress.” 

Referring  to  character  education,  it 
was  resolved  that  “Honesty,  integrity, 
and  truthfulness  should  be  emphasized 
in  all  the  work  of  the  schools.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  inspire  in  our  children 
a  love  for  other  nations.  We  therefore 
indorse  the  efforts  to  secure  help  through 
the  American  children  for  the  destitute 
and  orphan  children  of  foreign  lands.” 

American  Education  IVeel^  Indorsed 

Further  indorsements  were:  Narcotic 
education  service  to  be  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education;  the  child-labor 
amendment,  urging  prompt  ratification 
by  the  States;  American  Education 
Week,  urging  widest  observance  in  schools, 
churches,  and  civic  centers;  a  literacy  test 
of  “ability  to  read  and  write  English  un- 
derstandingly,  as  an  additional  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  citizenship,  and  that  such  a  test 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  agencies 
already  in  existence  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bureau  of  Education;”  the  National 
Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation  as  an 
agency  for  the  proper  development  of  our 
youth  physically  and  morally;  that  the 
Constitution  be  taught  in  all  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and 


that  in  the  schools  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  history  and  ideals  of  our 
public-school  system.  It  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  special  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  a  national  code  of 
ethics  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Seeking  to  take  the  1927  convention  to 
Hawaii,  the  Hawaiian  delegation  Thurs¬ 
day  night  gave  to  each  person  of  the 
audience  of  more  than  10,000  an  Hawaiian 
lei  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Hawaiian 
public  schools.  These  paper  chains  of 
gay  yellows  and  orange  about  the  necks  of 
every  one  gave  a  touch  of  color  to  the 
meeting,  making  the  high-school  stadium 
at  night  a  place  comparing  in  beauty 
with  the  city’s  flower  gardens. 

Hawaiians  are  Conspicuous  Group 

A  solid  mahogany  gavel  and  block,  the 
gift  of  school  children  and  teachers  of 
Hawaii,  was  presented  to  Miss  Jones,  the 
retiring  president.  In  conclusion  a  group 
of  seven  delegates,  teachers  in  Hawaiian 
schools,  gaily  adorned  with  the  “chains 
of  friendship,”  sang  native  Hawaiian  songs 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  ukulele. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  big  con¬ 
vention  was  the  address  of  President 
Coolidge  on  the  morning  of  July  4. 
This  was  distinctly  heard  with  the  aid  of 
amplifiers  and  was  warmly  applauded  by 
an  audience  of  15,000  in  the  high-school 
stadium.  It  is  said  that  only  one  other 
President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ever  ad¬ 
dressed  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Jesse  H.  Newlon,  superintendent  of 
Denver  schools,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  for  the  coming  j^ear. 

Philadelphia  Schools  Cooperate 
with  Industrial  Establishments 

Half-time  cooperative  courses  of  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  have  placed 
about  100  boys  with  some  40  firms  in 
alternate  two-week  periods  of  shop  and 
school  during  the  past  year,  says  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city.  Evening  trade  instruction  has 
afforded  about  3,500  men  and  boys  the 
opportunity  to  extend  their  knowledge 
and  skill.  Cooperation  of  employers  is 
especially  effective  in  the  evening  plumb¬ 
ing  courses,  in  which  have  been  enrolled 
over  500  employed  plumbers  and  appren¬ 
tices. 

In  the  day  high  schools  more  than  5,000 
boys,  practically  one-third  of  the  total 
number,  study  shop  subjects,  either  as 
mechanic  arts  for  general  education  or  as 
industrial  courses  for  entrance  to  the 
trades;  and  in  the  evening  high  schools 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  male 
enrollment  is  in  the  trade  courses. 


Teachers  in  Impressive  Exercises  al 
National  Shrines 

Pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  historic 
interest  in  and  near  Washington  com¬ 
prised  the  National  Education  Association 
program  for  Friday  afternoon,  and  patri¬ 
otic  exercises  were  held  at  each  place. 
The  arrangements  were  as  follows : 

Lincoln  Memorial:  R.  E.  Williams, 
Louisville,  presiding,  and  an  address  by 
Francis  G.  Blair,  of  Springfield,  Ill. 

Memorial  Continental  Hall:  Mrs.  An¬ 
thony  Wayne  Cook  presided  and  Homer 
H.  Seerley,  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College, 
made  the  address. 

American  Red  Cross:  Mary  McSkim- 
mon,  Brookline,  Mass.,  acted  as  chair¬ 
man,  with  R.  G.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  as 
speaker. 

Walter  Reed  Hospital:  Hon.  Hubert 
Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was 
chairman  and  Joseph  M.  Gwinn,  San 
Francisco,  gave  the  address. 

Tomb  of  Woodrow  Wilson:  Anna 
Laura  Force,  Denver,  Colo.,  conducted 
the  exercises  and  James  R.  Joyner  and 
Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  made  addresses. 

Mount  Vernon:  Mrs.  Horace  Van 
Deventer,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  the 
chairman  and  John  J.  Maddox,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  speaker. 

Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  Home: 

M.  Grant  Lucas,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
the  chairman  and  Garnet  C.  Wilkinson, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  tire  speaker. 

National  Cemetery,  Gettysburg:  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Davidson,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  the 
chairman  and  Frank  P.  Graves,  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  the  speaker. 

Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier: 
Ambrose  Cort,  New  York  City,  presid¬ 
ing;  John  F.  O’Ryan,  New  York  City, 
speaker. 

Home  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  Charles  G. 
Maphis,  University  of  Virginia,  was  the 
speaker. 

Twenty-three  States  Provide  for 
Teaching  Humaneness 

Some  form  of  legislation  providing  for 
the  teaching  of  humaneness  in  the  public 
schools,  according  to  a  leaflet  recently 
issued  by  the  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  has 
been  enacted  in  the  following  States: 

.Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah, Wash¬ 
ington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

During  the  past  five  years  appropria¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  a  new  training 
school  building  in  each  of  the  State  normal 
schools  of  Alabama. 
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Service  to  Kindergarten  Training  Schools  and 

Teachers 

Study  of  Institutions  for  Preparing  Kindergartners  First  Tas\ 
Undertaken  by  Kindergarten  Section.  Many  Changes  Hace  Come 
From  Better  Knowledge  of  Childrens  Progressive  Development. 

Bx  NINA  C.  VANDEWALKER 

Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


The  aid  that  the  bureau  has  given  to 
the  kindergarten  training  schools 
has  been  as  definite  a  response  to 
an  expressed  need  as  that  given  to  the 
kindergarten  teachers  as  such.  Among 
the  many  requests  for  help  that  the  bureau 
receives  are  many 
from  training  teach¬ 
ers  concerning  their 
problems.  These 
inquiries  call  for  the 
best  thought  that  the 
bureau  specialists 
can  give,  since  the 
training  that  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  re¬ 
ceive  determines  the 
quality  of  the  work 
done  by  them  after 
their  graduation.  If 
the  bureau  is  to  aid 
in  promoting  the 
cause  of  kindergarten  education,  the 
kindergarten  specialists  must  give  the 
problems  of  kindergarten  training  a  large 
share  of  their  time  and  thought. 

Early  Recognition  of  Importance  of  Training  Schools 

The  fact  that  a  study  of  kindergarten 
training  schools  was  one  of  the  first  tasks 
to  be  undertaken  after  tlje  organization 
of  the  Kindergarten  Section  in  1913  shows 
that  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  work 
was  recognized  from  the  beginning.  One 
of  the  purposes  in  this  study  was  to  gain 
a  body  of  facts  concerning  these  institu¬ 
tions  that  would  enable  the  specialists  to 
answer  intelligently  the  inquiries  that 
were  made  concerning  them.  The  large 
purpose,  however,  was  to  note  the  nature 
and  content  of  the  curricula  of  the  schools 
in  order  to  give  suggestions  concerning 
their  improvement.  The  results  of  this 
study  were  published  in  1916  in  a  bulletin 
entitled  “Kindergarten  Training 
Schools.”  It  showed  that  there  were  at 
that  time  126  such  institutions.  Of  these 
one  half  were  private  or  supported  by 
private  organizations,  and  the  other  half 
were  supported  by  city  or  State  funds. 
The  courses  that  they  gave  differed  widely 
in  length,  scope,  and  quality.  It  was 
therefore  evident  that  many  courses  were 
decidedly  in  need  of  improvement. 

The  organization  of  the  bulletin  itself 
furnished  by  its  statistical  tables  an 
indirect  stimulus  to  the  improvement 


needed.  These  tables  enabled  every 
teacher  to  see  her  own  work  in  comparison 
with  that  of  ever}^  other.  Another 
feature,  “a  suggested  two-year  course  of 
study,”  was  a  direct  means  to  that  end. 
This  embodied  certain  principles  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  making  of  a  good  curriculum 
such  as  the  proper  balance  between 
the  class  work  and  practice  teaching, 
the  proportion  of  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  subjects,  the  organization  of 
these  upon  the  basis  of  observation  and 
experiment  and  the  sequence  of  all  of 
these  in  their  relation  to  the  course  as 
a  whole.  The  bulletin  stimulated  thought 
and  discussion  and  enabled  training  teach¬ 
ers  to  sense  the  problems  involved  in 
teacher-training  courses  as  they  had  not 
done  before.  The  bulletin  is  now  out  of 
print,  but  it  had  a  definite  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  better  type  of  training  that 
now  prevails. 

During  the  pa.st  few  years  many  chang¬ 
es  have  taken  place  in  the  work  of  the 
schools  as  a  result  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  children’s  progressive  development. 
The  emphasis  on  health  and  physical 
development  has  given  a  great  impetus 
to  play,  games,  and  to  the  use  of  hand 
work  of  different  kinds.  This  implies 
a  different  equipment.  The  recognition 
that  children’s  work  must  be  motivated 
to  be  truly  educational  implies  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  individual  observation  and 
experiment  and  opportunities  for  working 
out  individual  or  group  projects,  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  field  in  par¬ 
ticular.  These  new  methods  make  a  new 
educational  literature  necessary. 

New  Methods  and  Types  of  Work_ 

The  lack  of  adequate  literature  explain¬ 
ing  the  new  methods  and  tj-pes  of  work  is 
one  of  the  handicaps  to  the  progress  of 
the  teacher  in  the  field  and  to  the  training 
teacher  with  her  students.  In  this  series 
the  bureau  specialists  have  written  a 
number  of  circulars  and  bulletins  to  helj) 
meet  the  immediate  need  for  help  for  the 
kindergarten  teachers  in  the  field.  In 
the  absence  of  more  adequate  material 
many  training  teachers  are  using  these 
also.  The  “Kindergarten  Curriculum,” 
the  “Kindergarten-First  Grade  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  the  “Housing  and  Equipment 
Bulletin,”  “Applications  of  the  Project 


Method,”  and  several  others  are  used  as 
textbooks  in  a  number  of  training  schools. 
The  fact  that  these  meet  a  current  need 
is  shown  in  the  increasing  demand  for  all 
the  bureau’s  publications. 

The  current  movement  for  combining 
the  training  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
teachers  in  a  single  course  as  a  means  of 
unifying  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  is  one  that  contains  great 
promise  for  the  strengthening  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  school  work.  Such  courses 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  bureau  has  received  many 
requests  for  suggestions  concerning  their 
organization  and  content.  These  in¬ 

quiries  showed  the  need  of  a  new  study  of 
training  school  courses  to  enable  the 

kindergarten  specialists  to  know  the 

problems  of  the  field  and  to  see  how  these 
are  being  met.  Such  a  study  was  made 
in  1923,  and  the  results  have  just  been 
issued  in  a  bulletin  entitled  “An  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Courses  of 
Study  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions.” 
Its  official  designation  is  Education 

Bulletin  1924,  No.  3. 

Wide  Differences  in  Courses  of  Study 

The  statements  made  in  this  bulletin 
were  based  on  the  study  of  more  than  100 
catalogues  of  institutions  that  give  such 
courses.  The  majority  of  these  were  two- 
year  courses,  but  some  were  three  and 
four  years  in  length.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  this  study  was  to  discover  whether  the 
courses  were  true  to  their  name,  i.  e., 
whether  the  students  taking  them  were 
really  prepared  to  teach  both  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  primary  groups.  As  was  to 
be  expected  the  courses  differed  widely 
in  this  and  other  respects,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  suggestions  made  in  the  bulletin 
may  aid  in  strengthening  those  that  need 
strengthening. 

The  suggesti  ons  in  question  have  been 
made  in  a  different  form  from  those  in 
the  earlier  bulletins.  To  make  the  sug¬ 
gestions  as  practical  as  possible  three 
groups  of  courses  have  been  selected  and 
presented  as  they  appear  in  their  own 
catalogues.  The  courses  in  each  of  these 
groups  are  then  analyzed  on  the  basis  of 
certain  tests;  the  lines  of  strength  and 
weakness  pointed  out;  and  certain  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  concerning  the  courses  in 
the  group  under  consideration.  The 
first  group  consists  of  two  year  courses; 
the  second  of  three  year  courses;  and  the 
third  of  four  year  courses.  In  each 
case  one  of  the  courses  in  each  group  is 
a  state  teacher  training  course;  the 
second  a  city  training  course;  and  the 
third  a  private  training  course.  The  last 
group  contains  but  two  courses,  however, 
since  no  four  year  city  training  school 
course  could  be  procured. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  proce¬ 
dure  the  suggestions  made  can  be  easily 
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applied  to  courses  of  different  length  and 
type.  The  study  as  a  whole  therefore 
will  help  training  teachers  to  evolve  from 
existing  courses  standards  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  kindergarten-primary  courses. 
The  adoption  of  the  standards  which 
this  bulletin  implies  on  the  part  of 
training  teachers  is  essential  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  work  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  field.  It  is  essential  also 
to  the  most  effective  supervision.  The 
bulletin  will  therefoi’e  be  of  value  to 
kindergarten  supervisors  also. 

There  are  still  other  ways  in  which  the 
bureau  is  of  service  to  training  teachers. 
One  of  these  is  in  furnishing  them  with 
data  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
kindergarten  movement.  Requests  for 
information  on  different  phases  of  this 
progress  are  frequent.  Some  of  this 
information  is  furnished  by  the  statistical 
bulletins.  Other  portions  must  come 
from  other  sources.  One  of  the  evidences 
of  this  progress  of  special  interest  to 
training  teachers  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  training  schools  during 
the  past  decade. 

The  bulletin  “Kindergarten  Training 
Schools,”  already  mentioned  was  based 
on  data  collected  in  1913.  It  listed  126 
institutions  that  gave  kindergarten  train¬ 
ing  courses.  At  present  there  are  157 
such  institutions.  The  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  tells  but  part  of  the  story,  however. 
In  1913  one  half  of  the  126  institutions 
were  private  and  the  other  half  public. 
Since  that  time  several  of  the  small  private 
institutions  have  been  discontinued.  The 
State  institutions  that  give  kindergarten 
or  kindergarten-primary  courses,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  increased  from  40  to  75. 
In  1913  but  63  of  the  126  institutions  were 
supported  by  city  or  State  funds;  at  pres¬ 
ent  97  of  the  157  are  so  supported.  This 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  State  and  city 
institutions  that  give  kindergarten  or  kin¬ 
dergarten-primary  training  is  one  of  the 
evidences  that  the  kindergarten  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public 
education. 

Dutch  University  is  Host  to  Ameri¬ 
cans 

“American  Week”  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  Holland,  was  observed  July  7  to 
12  with  an  attractive  program.  Educa¬ 
tional  trips  and  lectures  by  some  of 
Holland’s  most  distinguished  scholars 
provided  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
study  the  history,  art,  and  characteristics 
of  the  people.  It  was  attended  by  about 
60  students,  representing  21  of  the  leading 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  The  event  will  be  made  an 
annual  affair. — Richard  M.  Tobin,  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  at  The  Hague. 


Putting  Present-day  Knowl¬ 
edge  Into  Practice 

Service  of  the  Childrens  Foundation,  of 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Collects,  Classifies,  and 
Disseminates  Knowledge  Concerning  Well- 
Being  of  Children. 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 

URING  recent  years  many  investi¬ 
gators  have  been  at  work  upon 
problems  relating  to  the  nature 
and  needs  of  children,  with  the  result  of 
greatly  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  child  life.  Within 
this  period,  also,  much  legislation  for 
child  welfare  and  training  has  been 
enacted,  and  various  institutions  have 
been  conducting  experiments  in  service 
to  the  young.  These  investigations  and 
experiments  deal  with  special  aspects  of 
child  nature,  training,  and  education,  and 
their  results  have  not  been  coordinated 
and  made  available  for  the  use  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  other  practitioners  in  the 
care  and  training  of  the  young. 

A  Corporation  not  jor  Profit 

To  meet  the  need  of  coordination,  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  application  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  resulting  from  investigations  and 
experiments  dealing  with  the  nature,  well¬ 
being,  and  education  of  the  child,  the 
Childrens  Foundation  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  with  headquarters  at  Valparaiso, 
Ind.  The  founder  and  president  of  the 
foundation  is  Lewis  E.  Myers;  the  vice 
president  is  Lome  W.  Barclay.  The 
board  of  trustees  of  the  organization  has 
five  members,  including  the  president  and 
Mrs.  Myers.  The  Childrens  Foundation 
was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Indiana  in 
December,  1921,  as  a  corporation  not  for 
profit.  The  charter  empowers  the  founda¬ 
tion  to  conduct  and  promote  investiga¬ 
tions  into  matters  relating  to  childhood 
and  child  life,  and  to  collect,  classify,  and 
disseminate  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  anywhere  acquired  subserving  the 
well-being  of  children,  with  the  purpose 
of  bridging  the  gap  between  knowledge 
and  practice  in  our  present  methods  of 
child  care,  training,  and  education. 

First  Publication  a  Comprehensite  Document 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  function  of 
making  available  our  present-day  knowl¬ 
edge  of  child  nature  and  culture,  the 
Childrens  Foundation  plans  to  issue  a 
series  of  publications,  of  which  the  first 
has  recently  appeared  as  an  illustrated 
volume  of  516  pages,  entitled  “The  Child, 
His  Nature  and  His  Needs.”  In  this  work 
the  general  aspects  of  the  nature  and 
needs  of  childhood  and  youth  are  sum¬ 
marized  and  applied  by  15  specialists  in 
their  respective  subjects,  in  addition  to 
contributions  by  the  editor  of  the  volume. 
Prof.  M.  V.  O’Shea,  of  the  University  of 


Wisconsin.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  giving  the  present  status  of 
knowledge  of  child  nature,  of  child  well¬ 
being,  and  of  education,  respectively. 
The  contributor  of  the  initial  paper  for 
part  1  is  Prof.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  of  the 
State  university  of  Iowa;  for  part  2, 
Prof.  H.  H.  Goddard,  of  the  Ohio  State 
university;  and  for  part  3,  Dr.  Jno.  J. 
Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

“The  Child,  His  Nature  and  His  Needs” 
presents  the  most  important  of  the 
assured  results  of  research  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  childhood,  in  understandable 
forms  for  the  practical  use  of  nontechnical 
readers  who  in  the  home,  school,  or  else¬ 
where  are  directing  the  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  social,  and  moral  development  of 
children.  The  book  may  be  obtained  at 
a  nominal  price  from  the  Childrens 
Foundation,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  A  second 
volume  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
child  and  the  home  is  expected  to  appear 
in  the  spring  of  1925. 

American  Library  Association  Meets 
at  Saratoga  Springs 

Adult  education  was  the  dominant 
topic  at  the  1924  conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Li'orary  Association,  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  during  the  week  of  June 
30.  The  president’s  address,  entitled 
“Sticking  to  our  last,”  advised  librarians 
to  concentrate  their  energies  upon  their 
own  institutions  and  develop  them  as 
agencies  of  educational  extension  among 
the  population  beyond  school  age.  The 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  has 
appropriated  to  the  American  Library 
Association  $12,000  for  a  study  of  libraries 
and  adult  education  to  be  made  during 
1924-25.  A  special  committee  and  an 
executive  director  have  been  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  this  investigation. 

gJj 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Honorable 
Achievement 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  will 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  its  founding 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Bartol  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  on  September  17,  18, 
and  19.  Throughout  the  century  the 
institute  has  promoted  mechanic  arts, 
doing  this  largely  by  encouraging  research 
and  disseminating  knowledge.  Thiough 
a  recent  bequest  of  Henry  W.  Bartol,  a 
former  member  of  the  institute,  it  is  now 
enabled  to  maintain  excellent  laboratories 
for  physical  and  chemical  research.  The 
three-day  program  will  consist  of  addresses 
and  lectures  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
foreign  scientists  and  men  identified  with 
scientific,  technical,  and  industrial  work 
in  this  coiintry. 
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By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 

Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


Boobs  on  the  Junior  High  School 


Chicago.  Board  of  education.  Course 
of  lectures  on  the  junior  high  school. 
May,  1924.  Chicago,  Board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  1924.  160  p.  8°. 

The  nine  lectures  here  published  on  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  junior  high  school  and  its  work  were 
delivered  by  college  experts  to  Chicago  school  prin¬ 
cipals  under  arrangement  by  Superintendent 
William  McAndrew.  The  opening  lecture,  on  the 
Development  of  the  junior  high  school  movement, 
I  is  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  School  of  educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Chicago. 

>1 

Hawley,  Hattie  L.  Teaching  English 
in  junior  high  schools;  a  study  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  devices.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.].  Houghton  MifHin  company 
[1924]  viii,  142  p.  12°.  (Riverside 
educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H. 
SuzzaUo.) 

An  attempt  to  combine  in  a  imifled  and  useful 
form  some  of  the  devices  for  effective  teaching  of 
junior  high  school  English,  which  the  writer  has 
learned  from  experience,  from  the  practices  of  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers,  and  from  reading.  Recognizing 
that  courses  of  study  necessarily  vary,  she  does  not 
attempt  to  tell  what  to  teach. 


’4 


as  it  finds  expression  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
socialization,  and  educational,  moral,  social,  and 
,  physical  guidance.  The  use  of  guidance  in  handling 
i/  adolescent  pupOs  is  especially  stressed. 

I^homas-Tindal,  Emma  V.  and  Myers, 
Jessie  DuVal.  Junior  high  school 
life.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com¬ 
pany,  1924,  xix,  287 p.  front.,  plates. 
12°. 

This  book  discusses  fully  and  authoritatively  the 
junior  high  school  in  action,  since  it  is  a  record  of 


This  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  movement  i  n  all  i  ts  phases,  including  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  and  of  its  several 
forms  of  manifestation,  and  a  forecast  of  appropriate 
lines  of  future  development.  A  mass  of  data  is  pre¬ 
sented  descriptive  of  present-day  j  unior  colleges,  as 
well  as  of  institutions  bearing  some  important  rela¬ 
tionship  to  them,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  an 
adequate  understanding  of  current  junior  college 
Vipractices  and  conditions. 

v' 

Lincoln,  Lillian  I.  Practical  projects 
for  elementary  schools.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.].  Ginn  and  company  [1924] 
vii,  312  p.  12°. 

A  series  of  projects  are  here  given  suitable  for 
teaching  lessons  in  health  and  behavior  to  children. 
A  number  of  other  projects  of  more  general  scope 
are  also  outlined. 


growth  in  both  thought  and  experience  in  a  par-/  /Vi  a  -n 

ticular  school-the  Holmes  iunior  high  school  in/^PAYNE,  ^  ARTHUR  F.  Admimstration  of 

vocational  education,  with  special  em- 


iNES,  Harlan  Cameron.  Junior  high 
school  curricula.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  company,  1924.  xii,  188p.  12°. 

(American  teachers’  college  series. 
J.  A.  H.  Keith  and  W.  C.  Bagley,  edi¬ 
tors.) 

What  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  the  junior  high 
school,  and  what  preparation  is  required  for  the 
teachers  giving  these  courses?  The  author  under¬ 
takes  to  solve  these  problems  by  collecting,  evalu¬ 
ating,  and  classifying  the  most  important  investiga¬ 
tions  and  proposals  bearing  on  them.  After  pre¬ 
senting  general  preliminary  considerations,  the  book 
takes  up  the  particular  groups  of  studies  individ¬ 
ually,  and  then  closes  with  a  summary  and  conclu¬ 
sions. 

ECHSTEiN,  L.  A.  and  McGregor,  A. 
Laura.  Psychology  of  the  junior  high 
school  pupil.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1924]  xxi, 
280  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°.  (Riverside 
textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P. 
Cubberley.) 

The  procedure  of  the  junior  high  school  should  be 
based  on  a  correct  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  its  pupils,  who  are  in  general  of  the  early  adoles¬ 
cent  age.  From  the  experience  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  of  the  authors  in  the  Washington  junior  high 
school,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  related  institu¬ 
tions,  this  volume  has  been  produced,  which  applies 
the  behavioristic  psychology  to  the  junior  high 
school  pupil.  Taking  up  first  the  different  phases 
of  growth,  response,  mental  development,  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  pupU  of  junior  high  school  age,  the 
writers  have  presented  the  fundamental  elements 
needed  for  an  understanding  of  early  adolescent 
physical,  mental,  and  social  development.  They 
have  then  applied  the  principles  laid  down  to  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  a  junior  high  school. 


ticular  school — the  Holmes  junior  high  school  in^ 
Philadelphia,  written  by  its  principal  and  one  of 
its  instructors.  The  junior  high  school  in  this  work 
is  conceived  as  an  institution  especially  character¬ 
istic  of  democracy  and  equal  opportunltyin  educa¬ 
tion,  with  unique  opportunities  tor  imbuing  its 
pupils  with  the  democratic  ideals  inherent  in  the 
phrases:  life  more  abundant,  freedom  within  law, 
and  joy  in  attainment  and  in  service.  Special 
consideration  is  given  to  guidance,  which  is  called 
the  fundamental  idea  on  which  all  junior  high  school 
theory  and  practice  is  based.  The  operation  of 
guidance  is  described,  according  as  it  is  physical, 
curricular,  social,  vocational,  civic,  avocational, 
and  ethical,  respectively.  Other  features  are  an 
account  of  the  school  clubs,  which  are  very  active 
in  the  Holmes  school,  and  a  list  of  intracurricular 
activities  in  various  departments. 


^  J  Boobs  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects 

Alexander,  Carter.  Bibliography  on 
educational  finance;  reviewed  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  educational  finance  in¬ 
quiry  commission,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  council  on  education)^ 
Washington,  D.  C.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1924.  vi,  257 
p.  8°.  (The  Educational  finance  in¬ 
quiry,  volume  IV.) 

This  bibliography,  which  is  classified  and  indexed, 
undertakes  to  include  only  usable  materials  and 
aims  to  stimulate  progress  in  financing  education 
by  affording  ready  access  to  the  necessary  discus- 
sions  and  data. 

Bevier,  Isabel.  Home  economics  in  ed¬ 
ucation.  Philadelphia,  London,  Chi¬ 
cago,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1924] 
226  p.  12°.  (Books  on  the  home,  ed. 
by  B.  R.  Andrews.) 

The  three  parts  into  which  this  book  is  divided 
deal  with  the  evolution  of  educational  ideals,  the 
development  of  the  education  of  women,  and  the 
development  of  home  economics.  The  first  two 
divisions  of  the  text  are  designed  to  secure  back¬ 
ground  and  perspective  by  general  sketches  of  the 
history  of  educational  ideals  and  of  the  education 
of  women.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  largely  concerned 
with  home  economics  in  relation  to  the  higher  edu- 
A I  cation  of  women. 

y 

Koos,  LeonaiJd  Vincent.  The  junior 
college.  Minneapolis,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1924.  2  v.  tables  (partly 
fold.)  diagrs.  4°.  (Research  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Education  series,  no.  5.) 


phasis  on  the  administration  of  voca¬ 
tional  industrial  education  under  the 
Federal  vocational  education  law.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  book  company, 
inc.,  1924.  xiii,  354  p.  tables,  diagrs. 
8°. 

The  tasks  which  the  author  sets  before  him  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  these  pages  are  asfollows:  (1)  thejustifica- 
tion  of  vocational  education  in  our  public  school 
system;  (2)  the  placing — forthe  present — ofthe  major 
responsibility  for  vocational  education  on  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools;  (3)  methods  of  organizing  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  various  forms  of  vocational  industrial 
education  in  our  schools;  (4)  an  intensive  study  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  in  regard  to  vocational  indus¬ 
trial  education;  (5)  the  formulation  of  the  results  of 
this  study  and,practical  administrative  experience 
in  a  form  designed  to  assist  educational  adminis¬ 
trators.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussing  and  clarifying  the  terminology  currently 
employed  to  designate  the  various  forms  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  in  education. 

SuzzALLo,  Henry.  Our  faith  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  company  [1924]  108  p. 

12°. 

An  expansion  of  an  address  delivered  by  the 
author  at  the  University  of  California,  July  4,  1923, 
at  a  patriotic  meeting  arranged  by  the  American 
council  on  education  and  the  National  education 
association.  The  design  especially  is  to  reassure 
teachers  in  their  confidence  that  schools  and  educa¬ 
tion  are  essential  to  democracy  and  freedom,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  hostile  criticism  arising  from 
various  quarters. 

iLsoN,  Harry  B.;  Kyte,  George  C. 
and  Lull,  Herbert  G.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  in  teaching;  a  concrete  consideration 
of  the  teacher’s  classroom  problems. 
New  York,  Newark  [etc.]  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  and  company  [1924]  v,  286  p. 
tables.  12°. 

The  three  parts  into  which  this  treatise  is  divided 
give  respectively  the  philosophical  background  of 
modern  classroom  procedure,  the  nature  of  the  work 
in  a  modern  socialized  school,  showing  how  it  may 
be  motivated,  and  the  organization  of  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure  so  as  effectively  to  promote  the  education 
and  socialization  of  children.  In  order  to  help  the 
teacher  to  an  enlarged  grasp  and  solution  of  her 
daily  detailed  task,  the  emphasis  in  this  book  is 
placed  upon  fundamental  principles,  with  less  at¬ 
tention  to  routine  matters  and  the  details  of  teach¬ 
ing  procedure,  which  are  left  to  be  worked  out  in 
the  classroom  on  the  basis  here  given. 
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Educational  Bills  Before  Sixty-Eighth 

Congress 

By  WILLIAM  R  HOOD 

Assistant  Specialist  in  School  Legislation,  Bureau  of  Education 
{Continued  from  June  number,  page  156) 


F.  Health  and  Education 

The  provision  for  national  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  providing  for  physical 
education  and  the  proposed  investigation 
of  “diploma  mills”  are  important  meas¬ 
ures. 

1.  S.  1409,  Fess. — To  provide  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  education  in  the 
United  States  through  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  preparation  and  payment 
of  supervisors  and  teachers  of  physical 
education,  including  health  supervisors 
and  school  nurses,  to  appropriate  money 
and  regulate  its  expenditure,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

(o)  Provides  for  Federal  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  physi¬ 
cal  education. 

(6)  Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1922,  and  for  each  succeeding  year,  $1 
for  each  person  of  school  age  in  the  several 
States.  (School  age  defined  as  6  to  18.) 

(c)  Provides  for  the  purpose  of  admin¬ 
istration,  for  a  division  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
to  said  bureau. 

(d)  Provides  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  shall  cooperate  in  making  studies, 
investigations,  and  demonstrations,  and 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $200,000 
to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

(e)  Provides  for  acceptance  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  by  the  several  States. 

2.  H.  R.  4800,  Bacon. — Is  similar  to 
S.  1409,  but  provides  for  a  smaller  annual 
appropriation  ($5,000,000)  for  the  use  of 
the  States,  and  also  for  a  smaller  sum 
($200,000)  for  administration  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education. 

3.  H.  R.  463,  Clark,  of  Florida.— To 
extend  the  franking  privilege  to  litera¬ 
ture  publifshed  by  boards  of  health  of 
States  and  Territories  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  S.  Res.  61,  Copeland. — Authorizing 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  investigate  self-styled  medical 
institutions  and  organizations  popularly 
known  as  “diploma  mills.” 

F/.  Amendments  of  Existing  Laws 

Two  proposed  measures  here  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  One  of 
these  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  home 
economics  work  under  the  “Smith- 
Hughes  Act”  and  increases  the  Federal 
appropriations  for  this  work.  The  other 
is  the  bill  to  continue  for  four  years  the 
appropriation  for  industrial  rehabilitation. 

1.  S.  1408,  Fess. — To  amend  an  act 
entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  vocational  education,  *  *  *” 

approved  February  23,  1917. 

(a)  Adds  new  sections  19  and  20  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  known  as  the 
“Smith-Hughes  act.” 


(6)  Provides  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  subjects  appropriation,  $500,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  Sub¬ 
sequent  appro])riations  for  nine  years,  an 
amount  each  year  equal  to  the  amount  for 
the  preceding  year  increased  by  $250,000. 
Annual  appropriation  after  June  30,  1930, 
$3,000,000.  This  is  intended  to  be  in  lieu 
of  appropriation  for  home  economics  in 
section  3  of  the  original  act. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  appropriation  in 
section  3  of  the  original  act  for  “paying 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects”  shall 
hereafter  be  available  for  teachers  of 
trade  and  industrial  subjects. 

2.  S.  1836,  Jones  of  Washington. — To 
amend  “An  act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  which 
may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.”  ap¬ 
proved  July  2,  1862,  as  amended  by  act 
approved  March  3,  1883. 

(a)  Relates  to  investment  of  funds 
accruing  under  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Sub¬ 
stitutes  word  “bonds”  for  word  “stocks” 
in  reference  to  bonds  of  the  United  States 
and  the  several  States.  Eliminates  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  inve.stment  yield  5  per 
cent  or  more. 

3.  H.R.  4165,  Dallinger  (by  request). — 
To  amend  sections  1,  3,  and  6  of  an  act 
entitled  “  An  act  to  provide  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons 
disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise  and  their 
return  to  civil  employment.” 

(а)  Continues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1925,  and  for  three  years  there¬ 
after  the  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000. 

(б)  Provides  that  any  State  having 
prior  to  June  30.  1924,  accepted  and 


complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accepted  this  amendment. 

(c)  Continues  annual  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  studies  and  investigations  and 
for  administration  of  the  act.  Strikes  out 
limitations  placed  on  salaries. 

VII.  Miscellaneous  Educational  Measures 

1.  S.  430,  McKellar. — Regarding  the 
education  and  naturalization  of  aliens  and 
the  children  of  aliens,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

(a)  Provides  that  no  alien  shall  reside' 
in  the  United  States  longer  than  five  years 
without  becoming  naturalized;  that  no 
alien  shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship 
without  being  able  to  speak  enough  Eng¬ 
lish  to  make  his  desire  to  become  a  citizen 
intelligible. 

(5)  Requires  that  every  employer  of  30 
or  more  aliens  provide  therefor  instruction 
in  the  English  language,  unless  the  public 
authorities  are  providing  such  instruction. 
All  aliens  and  children  of  aliens  must  be 
taught  in  English-speaking  schools  and  in 
the  English  language. 

2.  S.  694,  Keyes  (by  request). — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  world-wide  extension  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  cooperation  of  national  govern¬ 
ments. 

3.  H.  R.  119,  Raker. — To  amend  “An 
act  to  establish  postal  savings  depositories 
for  depositing  savings  at  interest  with 
security  of  the  Government  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  June  25,  1910. 

(a)  Authorizes  the  investment  of  the 
postal  savings  fund  in  school  district  bonds. 

4.  H.  R.  129,  Raker. — To  authorize 
entry  of  the  public  lands  by  school  districts 
for  schoolhouse  sites  and  grounds. 

5.  H.  R.  3248,  McLeod. — Declaring 
November  11a  legal  public  holiday,  to  be 
known  as  Armistice  Day. 

6.  H.R.  6537,  Stephens. — Authorizing 
the  continuance  of  schools  on  certain  naval 
reservations. 

(a)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  continue  the  schools  on  the  naval 
reservations  at  Indianhead,  Md.;  Dahl- 
gren,  Va.,  and  South  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  to  maintain  the  same  from  funds 
arising  from  the  rental  and  operation  of 
naval  housing  projects. 
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THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 


cAn  old  man,  going  a  lone  highway, 

Came  at  evening,  cold  and  gray, 

To  a  chasm  vast,  and  deep,  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim; 

The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him; 

But  he  turned,  when  safe  on  the  other  side. 

And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

“Old  man,^'  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

“  You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here; 
You  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 

You’ve  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  evening  tide?” 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head, 

‘Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,”  he  said, 
“There  folloWeth  after  me  to-day 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  chasm  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim; 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him.” 
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IF  WE  WORK  UPON  MARBLE,  IT  WILL 
PERISH;  IF  WE  WORK  UPON  BRASS,  TIME 
WILL  EEEACE  IT;  IE  WE  REAR  TEMPLES, 
THEY  WILL  CRUMBLE  INTO  DUST;  BUT 
IF  WE  WORK  UPON  IMMORTAL  SOULS,  IF 
WE  IMBUE  THEM  WITH  PRINCIPLES, 
WITH  THE  FEAR  OE  GOD  AND  LOVE  OE 
FELLOW  MEN,  WE  ENGRAVE  ON  THOSE 
TABLETS  SOMETHING  WHICH  BRIGHTENS 
ALL  ETERNITY.— Dan U/  Webster. 
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Trained  Minds  Are  Sources  of  Untold  Benefit  to  All 

Mankind 


University  Research  Has  Revolutionized  American  Agriculture.  Fumes  From  Smelters  Transformed  to  Save 
Instead  of  Ruining  Industries.  Success  of  Lighter-than-Air  Craft  Assured  by  Discovery  of  Abundant  Sources 
of  Helium.  Out  of  Universities  Have  Come  Discoveries  in  Medicine  that  Removed  Obstacles  to  Prosperous  Civili¬ 
zation.  Value  of  Achievements  in  Chemistry  Beyond  Computation 


By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assislanl  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


Education  pays  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  society.  Trained 
minds  are  sources  of  wealth  in 
endless  ways.  They  create,  discover, 
invent.  They  save  labor,  material,  time, 
and  land.  They  lessen  the  waste  of 
disease,  deterioration,  and  decay.  The.y 
produce  more  serviceable  and  attractive 
articles  and  help  to  make  life  more  com¬ 
plete  and  happy. 

The  public  and  private  universities  of 
America  have  received  about  four  billions 
of  dollars  in  beejuests,  gifts,  and  appropri¬ 
ations.  They  are  returning  to  humanity 
every  year  in  skilled  workers  and  in  the 
discovery  of  scientific  truths  that  benefit 
all  mankind  certainly  100  per  cent  on  the 
total  of  all  the  money  ever  used  by  them. 

Colleges  Actually  Developed  Science  of 
Agriculture 

Our  annual  production  of  crops  has 
been  increased  immeasurably  by  dis¬ 
coveries  made  by  men  working  in  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  experimental  sta¬ 
tions.  Stephen  M.  Babcock,  while  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  invented  the 
milk  tester  to  determine  accurately  the 
per  cent  of  butterfat  in  milk.  It  revolu¬ 
tionized  dairying  and  really  made  the 
great  dairy  industry  possible.  Doctor 
Babcock  gave  his  invention  free  to  the 
public,  though  he  could  easily  have  made 
a  fortune  from  it.  Charles  E.  Saunders, 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  cre¬ 
ated  Marquis  wheat,  a  high-yielding, 
resistant  variety  that  is  grown  over  most 
of  the  northern  section  of  the  United 
States  and  southern  Canada.  Albert 
Dickens  and  L.  E.  Coll,  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  created  Kansas 
red  wheat,  a  kind  very  resistant  to  rust 
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and  one  that  has  greatly  increased  the 
yield  of  the  fields  of  the  southern  plains. 

Keeping  up  the  fertility  of  soils  largely 
through  rotation  of  crops  owes  much  of 
its  development  to  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  His  vision 
of  worn-out  soils  restored  to  fertility 
and  agricultural  areas  of  the  earth  never 
depleted  is  now  recognized  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Large  areas  of  alkali  land  have 
been  made  productive  through  methods 
devised  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  a  worker 
in  the  University  of  California. 

Worth  More  Than  Entire  Cost  of  Elducation 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  fruit- 
producing  nation  of  the  world  largely 
because  Doctor  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  or¬ 
ganized  and  brought  to  bear  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science  on  horticultural  prob¬ 
lems.  The  pioneer  work  in  using  arsenic 
compounds  to  protect  fruit  from  in¬ 
jurious  insects  was  done  by  H.  A.  Cook, 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  While 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  Doctor 
Burrill  discovered  the  cause  of  pear 
blight,  which  led  to  finding  the  causes  of 
many  other  plant  diseases  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  methods  of  prevention  or 
cure.  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  practicallj^  saved  the  apple 
industry  of  the  West  by  initiating  the 
driving  method  of  applying  sprays  to 
kill  the  codling  moth.  Prof.  Wilmont 
Newell,  of  the  Agricidtural  College  of 
Louisiana,  first  made  use  of  lead  arsenate 
in  successfully  combating  the  boll  weevil. 
These  are  onl\^  a  few  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  university  men  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  The  honor  roll  is  a 
long  one,  and  the  wealth  that  has  been 


produced  because  of  their  work  would 
more  than  pay  for  all  our  schools. 

In  mining  the  story  is  no  less  wonder¬ 
ful.  Much  of  it  reads  like  a  romance. 
The  universities  provide  housing  and 
library  and  laboratory  facilities  for  11  of 
the  13  Federal  mining  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  while  assistant 
professor  of  physical  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  California,  developed  the 
idea  of  electrical  precipitation  of  dusts. 
His  main  purpose  was  to  remove  from 
smelter  fumes  the  poisons  that  were 
killing  the  plant  life  near  the  large 
smelters  and  causing  endless  litigation, 
trouble,  and  expense.  His  principle, 
when  applied  to  the  smelters,  not  only  did 
that  but  saved  considerable  amounts  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  The 
arsenic  procured  in  this  way  is  sold  in 
large  quantities  as  an  insecticide  to  save 
the  plants  it  would  have  destroyed. 

Cement  Kilns  Fertilize,  Not  Destroy,  Oranges 

Cement  kilns  in  southern  California 
were  almost  compelled  to  close  because 
the  dust  from  them  was  damaging  the 
oranges.  By  the  use  of  Doctor  Cot¬ 
trell’s  discovery  the  dust  was  precipitated 
and  potash  taken  from  it  to  fertilize  the 
land  in  the  orange  orchards.  In  these 
cases  by-products  were  turned  into 
valuable  aids  for  the  very  things  to  which 
they  were  most  harmful.  By  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Cottrell’s  principle  of  electrifica¬ 
tion  to  the  oil  industry  more  than 
$100,000,000  worth  of  oil  is  saved 
annually  from  otherwise  worthle.ss  oij 
emulsions.  Doctor  Cottrell  patented 
his  discoveries,  but  he  assigned  the 
patents  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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and  the  royalties  from  them  are  used 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  further  research 
by  a  foundation  formed  for  that  purpose. 

C.  E.  Williams,  working  in  the  mining 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  developed  an  electrical  proc¬ 
ess  for  making  synthetic  gray  iron  from 
scraps  of  thin  steel,  a  waste  of  automobile 
factories.  Those  scraps  were  worth  $4 
a  ton.  Saved  and  made  into  gray  iron 
they  have  a  value  of  about  $75  a  ton  to 
the  auto  factories  themselves  for  making 
castings. 

University  Professors  Aid  National 
Government 

The  success  of  the  large  lighter-than-air 
craft  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  helium  because  it  is  a  non¬ 
explosive  gas,  and  though  the  initial  cost 
is  greater  it  is  in  the  long  run  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  hydrogen.  Professor  Cady, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  discovered 
that  there  was  a  considerable  supply  of 
helium  in  the  natural  gases  of  that  State. 
His  report  to  the  National  Government 
led  it  to  call  on  several  other  university 
professors  for  investigations,  and  the 
result  is  the  discovery  of  sources  of 
supply  and  methods  of  production  that 
make  possible  the  maintenance  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  any  other  large  aircraft 
that  we  may  wish  to  have. 

Edward  Orton,  jr.,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Ohio,  is  known  to  the 
mining  world  as  the  father  of  modern 
ceramics  in  the  United  States.  Before 
he  began  his  work,  making  brick,  tile, 
pottery,  etc.,  was  largely  a  matter  of 
guess.  The  industry  had  little  or  no 
scientific  foundation.  He  took  the.  lead 
in  the  careful  study  of  the  processes  of 
ceramics  and  so  established  its  principles 
that  we  now  have  a  number  of  schools 
training  men  for  that  work.  The  travel¬ 
ing  laboratory  from  the  University  of 
Ohio  made  tests  of  actual  work  in  ceramic 
plants  and  suggested  changes  that  in 
nine  months  paid  in  the  saving  of  fuel 
alone  the  entire  cost  of  the  testing  trip. 

During  the  war  Professor  Gibbs,  of 
Columbia  University,  devised  an  oxygen¬ 
breathing  apparatus  for  use  in  mine 
rescue  work.  Modifications  of  it  have 
been  adopted  by  fire  departments  and 
in  submarines.  The  consecpient  saving 
of  life  and  property  has  been  enormous. 

Methods  of  Science  Save  Coal  and  Oil 

Processes  of  washing  coal  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  Universities  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Illinois,  and  in  a  single 
instance  200,000  tons  of  coal  were  saved 
from  what  would  have  been  nothing  but 
waste.  The  oils  found  in  western  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Texas  were  sulphur  bear¬ 
ing  and  of  low  value  until  Doctor  Mabry, 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
found  ways  of  refining  them,  and  making 


them  as  useful  as  the  high-grade  oils  of 
Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio. 

As  for  geology,  the  university  pro¬ 
fessors  have  done  a  major  part  of  the 
work,  and  some  of  them  rank  among  the 
highest  in  that  field  of  science.  Talk  to 
any  geologist  and  he  will  name  offhand 
a  dozen  or  more  “splendid  fellows”  who 
occupied  chairs  in  universities  and  not 
only  endeared  themselves  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  by  their  fine  classroom  work  but 
led  in  geological  investigation  and  made 
inestimabl}''  valuable  contributions  in 
research  and  writing. 

T.  C.  Chamberlin,  for  five  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
later  in  charge  of  the  geological  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
studied  modern  glaciers,  published  much 
new  material  on  the  glacial  deposits  of 
the  Northeastern  States,  was  geologist  of 
the  Peary  Arctic  relief  expedition,  and 
formulated  the  planetesimal  hypothesis 
as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
planetary  system. 

Reduce  Pure  Science  to  Practical  Uses 

Louis  Agassiz,  professor  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  at  Harvard,  contributed  as  only  a 
small  part  of  his  work  the  theory  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  and  by  studies  in  the  Alps, 
confirmed  his  generalizations  in  regard 
to  it. 

Joseph  Le  Conte,  one  of  the  long  list  of 
noted  men  whom  Agassiz  trained,  while 
professor  in  the  University  of  California 
did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  one  man 
to  popularize  geology  in  America  and 
hasten  its  translation  into  the  everyday 
life  and  thought  of  people. 

James  Dwight  Dana,  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Yale,  was  a  member  of 
the  Wilkes  exploring  exposition  sent  by 
the  National  Government  to  little-known 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  later  gave 
13  years  to  almost  constant  study  of  the 
materials  collected.  He  wrote  several 
texts  on  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  his 
discussions  of  the  origin  of  the  continents, 
mountain  building,  and  volcanoes  are 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
scientific  literature. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  for  62  years  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  science  at  Yale,  was  one 
of  the  foremost  lecturers  of  the  world, 
especially  on  geology.  He,  with  Doctor 
Hare,  constructed  the  compound  blow¬ 
pipe.  He  established  the  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science,  and  members  of  his  family 
held  the  editorship  of  it  for  years. 

Geology  the  Handmaid  of  Mineral  Develop¬ 
ment 

John  Branner,  professor  of  geology  at 
the  University  of  Indiana,  and  later  vice 
president  of  Stanford  University,  was  for 
six  years  State  geologist  of  Arkansas  and 
did  an  important  work  in  developing  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  State.  He  directed 
two  geological  expeditions  to  Brazil  and 


was  special  assistant  in  a  geological  survey 
of  that  country. 

Organized  Effort  Essential  in  Medical 
Advance 

Though  many  of  the  important  early 
discoveries  in  medicine  were  made  by 
individuals  working  independently,  the 
great  continuous  advance  in  medical 
science  in  the  past  90  years  has  been  made 
by  organized  laboratory  effort,  most  of  it 
carried  on  in  the  universities  of  Europe 
and  America.  Individuals  a»  a  rule  have 
not  the  means  or  equipment  to  do  research 
in  medicine.  They  must  work  in  the 
universities  or  with  some  of  the  various 
foundations.  The  latter  have  excited  the 
rivalry  and  stimiilated  the  effort  of  the 
medical  schools;  States  and  cities  have 
always  felt  at  liberty  to  call  on  universities 
for  help  in  medical  problems;  and  the 
public  demands  university  leadership  and 
advice  in  the  health  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Out  of  the  universities  have 
come  discoveries  in  medicine  that  have 
removed  some  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
higher  and  more  prosperous  civilization. 

The  story  of  Professor  Pasteur’s  bril¬ 
liant  discoveries  has  no  parallel  in  any 
science.  He  studied  tartaric  acid  and 
opened  a  new  field  of  crystallography; 
demonstrated  the  reasons  for  fermentation 
of  alcohol,  vinegar,  lactic  acid,  and  bu¬ 
tyric  acid,  found  the  causes  of  disease  by 
germ  infection,  and  explained  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cure  or  prevention  by  vaccination. 
He  saved  the  silk  industry  of  France  by 
overcoming  a  germ  disease  of  the  silk¬ 
worms,  put  its  wine  industry  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis  by  Pasteurization,  and  through 
vaccination  for  anthrax  is  credited  with 
a  money  value  saving  in  the  livestock  of 
France  sufficient  to  cover  the  war  indem¬ 
nity  paid  by  France  to  Germany  in  1879. 
All  canning  and  preserving  is  based  on  his 
discoveries.  Civilization’s  debt  to  this 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Lille  is  almost 
beyond  imagination. 

Modern  Surgery  Originated  in  University 
Laboratory 

Another  professor,  Joseph  Lister,  of 
Edinburgh  University,  taking  his  idea 
from  Pasteur’s  theory  of  germ  infection, 
conceived  the  plan  of  keeping  wounds 
free  from  infection  by  applying  antisep¬ 
tics.  He  is  known  as  the  founder  of  mod¬ 
ern  surgery,  and  the  British  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal  said  he  saved  more  lives  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  system  than  all  the  wars  of 
the  nineteenth  century  together  had  sacri¬ 
ficed. 

Emil  Behring,  a  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle,  discovered  the  diphtheria 
antitoxin.  By  its  use  fatalities  from  diph¬ 
theria  have  been  reduced  from  45  per  cent 
to  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  diseases  of  childhood  has 
been  practically  conquered. 

Robert  Koch,  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  discovered  the  tubercle  ba- 
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cillus  and  the  cholera  spirillum.  His 
work  has  done  much  to  aid  in  the  control 
of  these  and  other  diseases. 

Among  the  more  recent  very  valuable 
offerings  of  university  professors  is  the 
prone-pressure  method  of  artificial  respi¬ 
ration  developed  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Schafer, 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
best  method  known  for  reviving  persons 
near  death  from  drowning,  electric  shock, 
or  asphyxiation,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives. 

Stimulaled  Breathing  Saves  Many  Lives 

For  the  treatment  of  these  and  related 
cases.  Prof.  Yandell  Henderson,  of  Yale, 
has  lately  announced  the  plan  of  stimu¬ 
lating  breathing  by  inhalation  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen.  It  is 
known  to  be  of  great  value  in  carbon 
monoxide  or  methyl  alcohol  poisoning  and 
in  hastening  recovery  from  the  effects  of 
anesthetics. 

When  Dr.  F.  G.  Banting  wished  to  work 
out  his  theories  regarding  diabetes,  he 
turned  to  his  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  was  given  the  help  he 
needed  in  extracting  insulin  and  proving 
its  efficiency.  Diabetes  caused  about  13^ 
per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  United 
States  in  1921.  It  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  its  victims  are 
usually  young  adults.  Before  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  insulin  by  Doctors  Banting  and 
McLeod  the  only  hope  for  the  sufferer  lay 
in  a  most  rigid  course  of  dieting.  These 
two  university  men  have  already  saved 
thousands  of  lives  and  returned  many 
thousands  more  of  invalids  and  semi¬ 
invalids  to  comparative  health  and  use¬ 
fulness.  Here  again  is  a  contribution  so 
great  that  there  is  no  waj^  of  estimating  it. 

In  the  field  of  chemistry  a  single  in¬ 
stance  will  serve  to  show  something  of 
university  leadership  and  the  debt  we 
owe  to  it.  Joseph  Liebig,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Giessen,  made '  chemistry  a 
real  science  and  was  the  founder  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry.  He  discovered  chloro¬ 
form,  chloral,  and  aldehyde.  He  was  first 
to  trace  the  transformation  of  inorganic 
to  organic  substances.  Most  of  our  work 
in  soil  study  and  fertilization  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  results  of  his  research. 

I nvesligalors  of  Only  Five  Classes  Cited 

It  is  not  possible  to  compute  in  dollars 
and  cents,  pounds  and  pence,  or  in  any 
other  mere  metal  measure  of  value  the 
wealth  that  has  been  produced  because 
the  few  university  professors  mentioned 
lived  and  worked  and  gave  freely  to  the 
world  the  best  of  their  thought.  And  re¬ 
member  that  these  are  only  a  very  few 
names  chosen  more  or  less  at  random  out 
of  the  very  long  list  of  high-grade  univer¬ 
sity  workers  in  only  five  fields  of  endeavor. 
If  we  were  to  try  to  tell  all  that  the  uni¬ 


versities  have  done  in  all  fields,  it  would 
be  an  attempt  at  multiplying  the  im¬ 
measurable. 

Set  aside  for  a  minute  consideration  of 
what  these  great  men  of  the  universities 
have  done  and  consider  the  value  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  more  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
A  study  made  at  Cornell  University  shows 
that  farmers  with  high-school  training  are 
tenants  two  years  younger  and  farm  own¬ 
ers  four  years  younger  than  men  trained 
only  in  elementary  schools.  Of  1,237 
farmers  in  Kansas,  those  with  a  common- 
school  education  earned  yearly  $422; 
those  with  high-school  education,  $554; 
IDartial  college  education,  $859;  complete 
college,  $1,452.  The  results  of  studies  in 
nine  other  States  were  the  same.  The 
educated  farmer  earned  more  and  lived 
better  than  the  uneducated  one. 

Education  Adds  Greatly  to  Exirning  Power 

A  former  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Engineers  was  authority  for 
the  statement  some  10  years  ago  that 
100,000  common  laborers  in  Alabama 
were  worth  as  producers  about  one  million 
dollars;  if  trained  in  shops,  more  than  one 
and  one-half  millions;  if  trained  in  trade 
schools,  two  and  one-half  millions;  and  if 
trained  in  technical  colleges,  nearly  four 
and  one-half  millions.  The  Brooklyn 
Teachers’  Association  calculated  in  1909 
that  for  each  day  spent  in  school  there 
was  an  added  life  income  of  between  $9 
and  $10.  Each  day  in  school  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  worth  $16  or  $17. 

There  is  no  use  to  argue  further  that 
education  pays.  Of  course,  it  costs — all 
good  things  do — but  it  pays  such  enor¬ 
mous  dividends  in  all  sorts  of  ways  that 
the  wonder  is  we  do  not  invest  more 
monev  in  it. 

c;>j 

The  tfnited  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  been  asked  to  conduct  home  econom¬ 
ics  conferences  at  the  Bay  section  and  at 
the  Southern  section  of  the  California 
State  Teachers’  Association. 

tin 

All-year  schools  have  been  discontinued 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  attendance  at  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  does  not  warrant  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense. 


■p'DUCATION,  to  accomplish  the 
^  ends  of  good  government,  should 
be  universally  diffused.  Open  the 
doors  of  the  schoolhouse  to  all  the 
children  in  the  land.  Let  no  man 
have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not 
educating  his  own  offspring.  Place 
the  means  of  education  within  his 
reach,  and  if  they  remain  in  igno¬ 
rance,  be  it  his  own  reproach.  .  . 
On  the  diffusion  of  education  among 
the  people  rests  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions. — Daniel  Webster. 


Expenses  for  Education  Rela¬ 
tively  One-Third  Less 

Nolwilhstanding  Rapidly  Mounting  Costs, 
Other  Expenditures  Have  Surpassed  Those 
for  Education 

T  N  SPITE  of  its  rapidly  mounting  cost, 
education  is  receiving  a  noticeably 
smaller  proportion  of  total  governmental 
expenditures  than  formerly,  declares 
Mabel  Newcomer,  of  the  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry  Commission,  in  “Fi¬ 
nancial  Statistics  of  Public  Education  in 
the  United  States.’’ 

The  percentage  of  total  governmental 
expenditures  devoted  to  education  de¬ 
creased  from  17.6  per  cent  in  1910  to  11.8 
per  cent  in  1920,  or  about  one-third. 
Miss  Newcomer  states.  The  percentage 
of  national  governmental  expenditures 
devoted  to  education  decreased  from  1.3 
per  cent  to  1  per  cent,  or  about  one- 
fourth.  In  the  same  period  the  per¬ 
centage  of  State  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures  devoted  to  education  decreased 
one-fifth.  Only  in  the  case  of  total  local 
governmental  expenditures  did  the  per¬ 
centage  for  education  increase  and  then 
only  one-ninth. 

Highways  Absorb  Increasing  Proportion  of  Expense 

The  best  (because  the  largest)  single 
item  for  comparison  with  the  increasing 
educational  costs  is  the  cost  of  highways, 
says  the  author.  The  costs  of  education 
and  highways,  although  increasing  rapidly 
in  amounts,  together  comprised  only  19.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  governmental  budget 
in  1920,  as  against  28.6  per  cent  in  1910 
and  31.6  per  cent  in  1915.  The  cost  for 
highways  was  increasing  at  a  far  greater 
rate  than  the  cost  for  education.  Of 
total  State  governmental  expenditures, 
the  percentage  for  education  in  1920  had 
decreased  to  only  four-fifths  of  what  it  had 
been  in  1910,  while  the  percentage  for 
highways  in  1920  had  increased  to  five 
times  what  it  was  in  1910.  Of  total  local 
governmental  expenditures,  the  percent¬ 
age  for  education  increased  about  one- 
ninth  from  1910  to  1920,  wKile  the  per¬ 
centage  for  highways  increased  only  about 
one-thirtieth. 

Of  the  per  capita  governmental  ex¬ 
penditures,  those  for  education  and  for 
highways  in  the  country  as  a  whole  ap¬ 
proximately  doubled  between  1910  and 
1920,  as  did  also  State  expenditures  for 
education,  local  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tion,  and  local  expenditures  for  highways. 
The  per  capitas  for  national  expenditures 
for  education  and  for  highways,  and  for 
State  expenditures  for  highways,  in¬ 
creased  at  a  much  faster  rate,  the  item 
for  highways  in  both  instances  being  far 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  item  for 
education. 
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Reflections  on  Education  in  President 
Coolidge’s  Recent  Addresses 

‘‘Do  the  Day’s  Wor}(’  Contains  the  Essence  of  Good  Citizenship.  Education 
in  the  Use  of  Leisure.  Inculcation  of  Sound  Ideals  only  Assurance  Against 
Machinations  of  Extremists.  Marl^et  for  Trained  Intelligence 


Take  up  the  Burden  where  It  Is 

WE  are  not  all  permitted  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  university  training. 
We  can  not  all  enter  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  What  is  the  great  need  of 
American  citizenship?  To  my  mind  it  is 
this,  that  each  should  take  up  the  burden 
where  he  is.  “  Do  the  day’s  work  ”  I  have 
said,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  all  work  is  dignified. — At 
Howard  University,  Washington,  June  6, 
1924. 

Land  of  Wholesome  Enjoyment  and  Perennial 
Gladness 

I  want  to  see  all  Americans  have  a 
reasonable  amount  of  leisure.  Then  I 
want  to  see  them  educated  to  use  such 
leisure  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  bet¬ 
terment,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
quality  of  their  citizenship.  We  can  go  a 
long  way  in  that  direction  by  getting 
them  out  of  doors  and  really  interested  in 
nature.  We  can  make  still  further  prog¬ 
ress  by  engaging  them  in  games  and 
sports.  Our  country  is  a  land  of  cul¬ 
tured  men  and  women.  It  is  a  land  of 
agriculture,  of  industries,  of  schools,  and 
of  places  of  religious  worship.  It  is  a 
land  of  varied  climes  and  scenery,  of 
mountain  and  plain,  of  lake  and  river. 
It  is  the  American  heritage.  We  must 
make  it  a  land  of  vision,  a  land  of  work,  of 
sincere  striving  for  the  good,  but  we  must 
add  to  all  these,  in  order  to  round  out  the 
full  stature  of  the  people,  an  ample  effort 
to  make  it  a  land  of  wholesome  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  perennial  gladness. — At  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation, 
Washington,  May  22,  1924. 

Obligation  of  Reasonableness  and  Moderation 

If  we  accept  this  postulate  of  the 
eternal  mutability  of  institutions,  then 
we  will  be  able  to  realize  how  great  a 
service  is  that  of  the  men  and  women 
who  would  train  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
to  understanding  of  and  to  interest  in 
these  institutions  of  ours.  There  is  no 
greater  obligation  upon  the  community 
than  that  of  properly  educating  its  youth, 
of  training  its  future  citizens  for  the  duties 
which  in  their  time  they  must  assume. 
The  world  has  always  contained  a  danger¬ 
ously  large  proportion  of  people  who  have 


believed  that  the  way  of  progress  was 
by  way  of  destruction.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  in  a  minority,  but  a  distressingly 
active  and  determined  minority.  They 
would  begin  the  reconstruction  of  human 
affairs  by  tearing  down  everything  that 
has  thus  far  been  erected.  It  seems  as 
if  well-nigh  every  generation  in  modern 
times  is  destined  to  try  some  of  these 
experiments  in  reorganization  by  the 
process  of  utter  disorganization.  The 
eagerness  of  the  extremists,  the  revolu¬ 
tionists,  is  unquenchable.  The  only  as¬ 
surance  against  their  machinations  is  to 
be  found  in  the  inculcation  among  the 
people  of  sound  ideals  of  government. 
If  we,  in  our  generation,  shall  succeed  in 
establishing  among  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us  the  full  conception  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  reasonableness  and  to  modera¬ 
tion,  the  next  generation  may  find  reason 
to  thank  us  for  making  its  way  of  life 
easier  than  ours  has  been.  That,  I 
take  it,  is  the  greatest  collective  wish  of 
humanity  in  every  generation,  as  it 
looks  to  the  generations  that  are  to 
follow. — At  the  National  Oratorical  Con¬ 
test,  Washington,  June  6,  1924. 

Greater  Spirit  of  Loyalty  an  Urgent  Need 

We  have  all  known  people  who  were 
disposed  to  view  with  concern  the  rapid 
advance  of  education.  They  fear  that 
when  everybody  is  assured  a  measure  of 
general  education  nobody  will  be  left  to 
look  after  the  less  agreeable  tasks  which 
must  always  be  performed.  Fortunately 
such  misgivings  have  never  been  justified 
by  the  event.  The  advancement  of  in¬ 
telligence  has  been  marked  by  a  continual 
elimination  or  amelioration  of  the  more 
undesirable  tasks.  Just  about  the  time 
when  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  workers  willing  to  do  unpleasant  things 
somebody  with  a  trained  intelligence  dis¬ 
covers  a  process  or  invents  a  machine 
that  performs  the  task  more  efficiently,  or 
makes  its  performance  unnecessary.  This 
has  happened  so  many  times  that  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  it  will  keep  on  happening. 
If  there  remain  some  undesirable  tasks 
that  neither  science  nor  invention  can 
eliminate,  a  more  productive  society  will 
at  least  be  able  to  pay  more  liberally — in 
fact,  is  now  doing  so — and  thus  get  them 
done. 


Such  a  continuing  elimination  of  the 
uncomfortable  tasks  of  course  means  a 
corresponding  increase  in  human  happi¬ 
ness.  But  this  will  not  be  possible  un¬ 
less  intellectual  progress  keeps  steji  with 
the  demand  for  higher  technical,  scientific, 
and  social  capabilities.  That  is  why  the 
progress  of  education  must  always  be  a 
primary  concern  to  us.  The  market  for 
trained  intelligence  will  never  be  over¬ 
stocked.  We  hear  of  a  possible  satura¬ 
tion  point  in  the  demand  for  particular 
products;  but  there  will  never  be  a  sat¬ 
uration  point,  a  danger  of  overproduction, 
in  good,  working,  capable  brains.  It  may 
be  that  our  educational  methods  are  not 
so  far  perfected  as  to  give  us  full  returns 
on  all  our  investments  in  them.  No 
doubt  some  expensive  college  educations 
are  invested  in  people  incapable  of  making 
them  return  a  going  rate  of  interest. 
But  that  need  not  greatly  worry  us.  The 
world  keeps  on  increasing  its  wealth  de¬ 
spite  a  deal  of  bad  investments  and  sheer 
waste.  No  doubt  it  will  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing  wiser  if  it  continues  to  extend  its  edu¬ 
cational  processes,  even  though  some  mis¬ 
takes  mark  the  effort.  *  *  * 

I  would  not  venture  to  say  what  our 
country  needs  most  from  its  educated 
young  men  and  women,  but  one  of  its  ur¬ 
gent  needs  is  a  greater  spirit  of  loyalty, 
which  can  only  come  from  reverence  for 
constituted  authority,  from  faith  in  the 
things  that  are.  There  must  be  loyalty 
to  the  family;  loyalty  to  the  various  civic 
organizations  of  society;  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  which  means  first  of  all  the 
observance  of  its  laws;  and  loyalty  to  re¬ 
ligion.  These  are  fundamental  virtues. 
They  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  faith. 
If  education  has  not  given  that  clearer  in¬ 
sight  into  all  that  touches  our  life,  whether 
it  come  from  our  relationship  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  world  or  our  relationship  to  mankind, 
it  will  be  a  disappointment  and  a  failure. 
If  it  has  given  that  insight,  it  will  be  a 
success;  it  will  be  the  source  of  that  power 
through  which  alone  has  been,  and  can 
be,  “wrought  many  wonderful  works.” — 
At  Georgetown  University  commencement, 
Washington,  June  9,  1924- 

Eyesight  of  school  children  is  neglected , 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Eye  Sight 
Conservation  Council  of  America,  which 
states  that  only  4,227,702  of  the  24,000,000 
school  children  of  the  United  States 
received  eye  tests  in  1923.  Children  in 
city  schools  are  receiving  more  attention 
than  those  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  attorney  general  of  New  Mexico 
has  ruled  that  the  section  in  the  new  school 
code  providing  for  appointment  of  county 
superintendents  by  the  county  boards  of 
education  is  unconstitutional. 


P ossibilities  of  Summer  Camps  for  Children 

Beginning  to  Appear 


Most  Important  Step  in  Education  that  America  Has  Given  to  the  World.  Experience  Expands  the  Mind  as 
Exercise  Develops  the  Body.  Massachusetts  Legislature  Has  Authorized  Expenditure  of  Public  Money 
for  Health  Camps.  Sunshine  in  Childhood  Better  than  Sanitariums  in  Mature  Life 

By  MARIE  M.  READY 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Physical  Education,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 


for  placing  in  suininer  camps  all  the 
underweight  children  of  the  State  within 
10  years.  At  present  Massachusetts 
probably  leads  in  health  camps,  and 
many  cities  have  established  these  camps 


“A  I  ^HE  organized  summer  camp  is 
I  the  most  important  step  in  edu¬ 
cation  that  America  has  given 
to  the  world.”  President-Emeritus  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University  has  said  it,  and 
the  children  who  have  enjoyed  its  pleas¬ 
ures  and  beliefits  agree  with  him  without 
reservation.  They  have  learned  the  joy 


than  500  private  camps  throughout  the 
country  where  children  may  spend  a 
summer  vacation. 

The  State  legislators  of  Massachusetts 
recently  passed  a  bill  allowing  cities  to 
spend  money  for  establishing  health  camps 
and  the  State  department  of  education 
at  Boston  has  under  consideration  a  plan 


with  the  idea  that  if  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  and  proper  food  are  given 
to  sickly  children  the  cost  will  be  much 
less  than  that  of  sanitariums  for  the  same 
individuals  when  they  become  adults. 

Mattapan,  South  Braintree,  Lowell, 
Springfield,  and  Malden,  Mass.,  have  ex¬ 
perimented  along  this  line  for  several 
years.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been 
met  by  various  local  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  child  welfare.  At  the  camps  in 
these  places  the  children  have  been  wear¬ 
ing  only  bathing  suits  and  taking  sun 
baths  for  treatment.  They  have  had 
careful  supervision  by  nurses  and  their 
recreation  has  been  supervised  so  that 
their  play  was  not  too  tiring.  This 
experimental  work  has  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  an  outdoor  life  is  a  health 
producer.  The  average  child  gains  a 
pound  a  week,  while  the  average  germ, 
dizzy  with  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  must 
either  hunt  a  dark  hole  or  commit  suicide. 

A  place  which  offers  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  camps  is  the  Palisades 
Inter-State  Park  at  Bear  Mountain,  N.  Y. 
In  40  miles  scpiare  of  park  domain  there 
are  between  15  and  20  mountains  ranging 
in  elevation  from  1,200  to  1,400  feet  and 
many  others  are  more  than  1,000  feet 
high.  “This  is  a  wilderness  of  wooded 
mountains  touched  by  human  genius  to 
conserve  its  wdldwood  aspects  and  to 
utilize  them  for  well-directed  purposes  of 


A  camp  hut  in  Palisades  Interstate  P.ark,  New  York 


Teaching  methods  of  resuscitation  at  Camp  Bradley,  Md. 


of  climbing  hills,  exploring  forests,  swim¬ 
ming  in  lakes  and  streams.  They  have 
seen  wonderful  clear  colored  sunsets,  un¬ 
marred  by  city  dust  or  smoke.  They 
have  been  out  in  the  open  and  have  felt 
the  joy  of  stretching  their  minds,  which 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  one  gets  from  stretching  his  body. 
They  have  experienced  a  -wonderful  feel¬ 
ing  when  climbing  a  mountain  and  real¬ 
ized  that  each  step  upward  gave  a  larger 
horizon  for  the  eye  and  a  wider  outlook 
for  the  mind. 

Educators  have  long  appreciated  the 
immense  value  of  the  organized  summer 
camps,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  to 
link  them  with  the  public-school  systems. 
Many,  however,  are  operated  as  com¬ 
munity  charities,  some  by  health  boards, 
others  by  organizations  like  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  CamiD-Fire  Girls, 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
and  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Sunday  schools,  and  churches.  A  few 
cities  have  established  camps  for  their 
underweight  children.  There  are  more 
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School  Journeys  a  Feature  of  English 
Schools 


The  buildings  are  made  of  chestnut  trees. 
There  is  a  system  of  reservoirs  which  sup¬ 
plies  water  for  all  the  camps.  Rowboats 
and  canoes  are  placed  on  all  the  lakes. 
There  is  also  a  community  kitchen  which 
supplies  cooked  meals  daily  to  the  camps 
if  ordered. 

Among  the  organizations  having  camps 
here  are  the  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Jew¬ 
ish  Welfare,  Catholic  Welfare,  and  many 
churches  and  charity  organizations.  The 
New  York  City  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  a  camp  here  where  a  visitor  sees  a 
program  very  similar  to  that  of  other 
camps.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  has  established  a  camp  in  this  park 
where  its  employees  may  go  for  a  vacation 
and  restore  their  health. 

There  is  also  a  camp  for  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  called  Camp  Mendes.  Mr.  D. 
Kavow,  the  director,  states  that  games 
are  enjoyed  only  when  the  councillors 
enter  into  them  with  enthusiasm,  but  he 
noticed  a  great  desire  for  carving,  whit¬ 
tling,  and  nature  study.  There  was  one 
group  of  boys  whose  favorite  occupation 
was  looking  for  salamanders,  turtles,  and 
frogs.  In  this  camp  dramatics  were  out 
of  the  cpiestion  except  in  pantomime. 

In  one  of  the  welfare  camps  was  a 
councillor  who  claims  that  he  owes  the 
use  of  one  leg  to  swimming.  Up  to  the 
age  of  16  he  could  scarcely  walk  on  ac¬ 
count  of  infantile  paralysis,  but,  having 
had  a  chance  to  try  swimming,  he  im¬ 
proved  greatly  in  the  use  of  the  lame  leg. 
This  young  man  was  a  nature  study 


A  class  in  basketry  at  a  Qirl  Scouts’  camp 

has  been  constant  development.  During 
the  past  summer  8,000  children  spent  a 
summer  in  the  organized  camps,  and  there 
were  numerous  family  camps  besides. 
This  park  might  well  be  studied  and 


So  profitable  and  popular  are  school 
journeys  in  English  schools  that  the 
teachers  have  formed  a  School  Journey 
Association,  500  to  600  strong,  which 
works  with  the  board  of  education,  the 
London  County  Council,  and  railways 
to  promote  this  means  of  education. 

Before  a  journey  is  undertaken  a 
“guide  book”  is  prepared  for  reference 
during  the  journey.  This  book  includes 
a  railway  map  and  notes;  geological 
notes  and  simple  geological  map;  natural 
history  notes;  notes  on  the  scenery  and 


A  private  recreation  camp  in  the  Tennessee  Mountains 
duplicated  in  other  States.  The  only 


fault  is  that  in  general  the  children  stay 
for  too  short  a  time.  June  and  September 
would  be  a  glorious  time  to  live  in  the 
woods. 

Camps  in  other  parts  of  America  might 
be  mentioned,  such  as  the  boys’  forestry 


how  it  was  made;  architecture  notes; 
notes  on  places  of  intere.st  visited;  music 
of  grace  and  evening  hymn;  a  register  of 
marks  for  personal  cleanliness,  conduct, 
and  observations,  and  a  page  for  a 
detailed  report  on  the  child’s  use  of  the 
journey. 


rational  recreation  and  education.’  ’  Over 
100  species  of  birds  live  there  in  summer; 
a  few  deer  remain;  chipmunks  are  com¬ 
mon;  woodchucks,  muskrats,  and  rabbits 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  wonderful  fish¬ 
ing.  The  purpose  of  the  park  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  health  and  recreation  but  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  region. 


councillor,  and  few  healthy  councillors 
could  put  half  as  much  enthusiasm  into 
their  work  as  did  this  lame  boy. 

In  general  the  development  of  the 
Palisades  Inter-State  Park  into  camps 
for  summer  vacations  is  the  work  of  Miss 
Ruby  M.  Joliffe,  park  commissioner. 
Miss  Joliffe  opened  the  first  camp  there 
in  1911,  with  60  girls,  and  since  then  there 


camps  in  Wisconsin,  recreation  camps  in 
North  Carolina,  the  municipal  recreation 
camps  of  California  and  Michigan,  and 
those  in  the  national  parks. 

The  summer  camp  movement  is  like  a 
snowball  rolling  down  a  mountain  side, 
gaining  size  and  impetus  each  season. 
Every  camper  is  a  booster  for  camping, 
for  he  has  learned  that  Mother  Nature  is 
a  wonderful  friend  to  all  who  make  her 
acquaintance.  She  makes  people  over, 
giving  them  new  souls  and  new  bodies. 
She  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good 
complexions,  healthy  appetites,  good  dis¬ 
positions,  and  she  proves  this  to  all  who 
visit  her.  Her  benefits  can  not  be  de¬ 
livered  in  C.  O.  D.  packages  to  people 
staying  in  cities. 
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The  Law  of  Life  Is  Inter¬ 
dependence 

Community  Day  Offers  Opportunity  for 
Neighborliness,  and  “Neighbors”  Embrace 
all  Our  Fellow  Citizens 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 
Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education, 
Bureau  of  Education 

J^EMEMBER  that  November  22  of 
American  Education  Week  is 
“Community  Day”  and  that  its  purpose 
is  to  help  you  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  your  neighbor. 

Your  neighbor — the  person  who  is  near 
to  you — what  his  pleasures  are,  how  you 
can  help  him,  and  what  you  can  learn 
from  him,  all  must  be  a  part  of  your  life. 
For  the  law  of  life  is  interdependence. 
When  we  stop  giving  and  receiving  we 
stop  living  and  growing.  Time  was  when 
one’s  neighbors  w^ere  those  that  lived  near 


him,  had  their  homes  within  a  few  miles 
of  his;  but  that  is  changed.  Now  you  in 
Arizona  may  know  from  the  morning 
paper  what  your  neighbor  in  Maine  was 
doing  the  day  before.  In  a  few  hours  the 
mail  will  carry  your  letter  to  him.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  telegraph  will  take  your 
message  of  news,  cheer,  or  regret.  You 
may  talk  to  him  by  wdre.  You  and  he 
may  listen  at  the  same  time  to  the  concert 
by  your  community  orchestra  in  Chicago. 
You  may  go  quickly  and  easily  to  visit  him. 

Getting  acquainted  with  your  neighbor 
now  means  that  you  shall  know,  help,  and 
live  kindly  wdth  those  with  ■whom  you 
mingle  every  day;  and  more  than  that, 
that  you  shall  know  and  feel  the  life  of  all 
your  neighbors,  citizens  of  your  nation. 
Science  and  invention  have  made  it 
possible  for  you  to  have  near  by  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  you  are 
not  measuring  up  to  your  own  individual 
worth  and  dignity  if  you  do  not  get 
acquainted  with  and  take  your  part  in 
both  your  smaller  and  your  greater 
neighborhood. 


mj^ 

Londoners  Pay  for  Information  Con¬ 
cerning  Schools 

Persons  attending  school  in  London 
outnumber  the  total  population  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  second  largest  city  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  one  of  a 
series  of  handbooks  issued  by  the  London 
County  Council  entitled  “The  Lon¬ 
doner’s  Education,  Its  History  and 
Development.”  The  London  County 
Council  educates  1,000,000  people,  em¬ 
ploys  30,000  teachers  and  officials,  and 
expends  £12,600,000  a  year,  this  hand¬ 
book  states. 

Aside  from  the  contents,  these  hand¬ 
books  themselves  are  of  interest  to 
municipal  officials  in  America,  for  they 
are  a  novel  method  of  bringing  the 
activities  of  public  officers  to  the  atten- 
tiqn  of  their  constituents.  The  facts  are 
in  such  attractive  style  and  the  illustra¬ 


tions  and  covers  are  so  artistic  that  the 
pamphlets  are  actually  sold  at  a  profit 
from  news  stands  all  over  the  city. 
Besides  education,  pamphlets  are  issued 
covering  public  health,  housing,  parks 
and  open  spaces,  and  other  subjects 
relating  to  public  welfare. 

Learn  to  Conduct  Community  Rec¬ 
reational  Programs 

At  the  Grange  Community  Leadership 
School,  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
August  21  to  27,  demonstrations  and  talks 
were  given  in  the  planning  and  conducting 
of  rural  community  programs,  play  and 
other  social  and  recreational  activities. 
Students  of  the  course  actually  staged  the 
plays,  planned  the  stage  lighting,  and 
made  the  costumes,  using  only  such 
equipment  and  facilities  as  are  found  in 
the  ordinary  rural  community.  One 
hour  each  day  was  given  to  talks  by 
prominent  rural  leaders. 


Needless  To  Waste  Tears 
for  the  Unattainable 

Children  are  Like  Adults  in  Being  Un¬ 
willing  to  Waste  Their  Efforts.  Reason¬ 
ableness  of  Decisions  Must  be  Plain 

By  MARY  G.  WAITE 
Assistant  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Educa¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Education 

TOMMY,  you  can’t  play  with 
that  glass  bowl.” 

“Then  I’ll  cry.  Aunt  BeUe.”  And  he 
did.  He  also  kicked,  bumped  his  head  on 
the  floor,  stamped  his  foot,  held  his 
breath,  puUed  his  hair.  For  an  hour  he 
did  everything  he  had  found  successful 
with  the  invalid  mother  who  was  at  that 
time  in  the  hospital.  But  Aunt  Belle  was 
obdurate. 

Then  with  blazing  cheeks  and  tear-wet 
eyes  he  demanded,  “Aunt  Belle,  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  make  you  let  me.”  So 
Aunt  Belle  won  the  day. 

As  she  was  anxious  to  have  Tommy’s 
affection  and  respect  as  well  as  his  obedi¬ 
ence  she  told  him  some  of  the  reasons  why 
he  could  not  play  with  everything  he 
wanted  in  her  house.  She  also  talked  with 
him  of  the  probability  that  there  would 
be  things  he  wanted  to  do  that  he  could 
not  while  he  was  under  her  care,  and  that 
when  she  said  he  could  not  there  would  be 
little  use  in  his  trying  to  make  her  say  he 
could.  So  in  all  the  weeks  Tommy  was 
with  her  there  never  was  a  question  in  his 
mind  about  trying  it. 

Like  Tommy,  all  of  us  feel  that  many 
things  are  worth  working  for  if  there  is 
any  possible  way  of  getting  them,  but  if 
we  know  that  they  can  not  be  had  and  see 
the  reasons  why  they  can  not,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  what  we  can  have.  We 
are  not  willing  to  waste  our  efforts.  With 
children  it  is  the  same,  but  it  is  often  hard 
to  help  them  to  see  the  reasonableness  of 
adult  decisions.  Their  limited  experience 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  them 
to  feel  this  reasonableness  in  the  people 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  saying  yes 
or  no. 

c;>j 

Los  Angeles  Children  Taught  Use 
of  Books 

Every  child  in  Los  Angeles  upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  third  grade  is  taught  how  to 
borrow  books  from  the  library  and  how 
to  take  care  of  books.  The  children’s 
librarian  visits  each  third-grade  room  and 
explains  to  the  pupils  the  use  of  the 
library.  Her  aim  is  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  reading  and  teach  the  children  to 
care  for  the  books.  Following  this  a 
letter  is  written  to  the  parents  urging 
their  cooperation  in  the  correct  use  of 
the  library.  In  addition  a  leaflet,  entitled 
“How  to  Borrow  Books,”  is  distributed 
among  the  library’s  patrons. 
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Art  objects  produced  in  five  New  York  City  schools  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Exhibition  of  Drawings  by  New 
York  Art  Pupils 

]3ra\vings  and  designs  made  by  pupils 
of  five  art  schools  of  New  York  City 
were  recently  exhibited  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art.  Twenty  exam¬ 
ples  of  unusual  excellence  were  contributed 
by  each  of  the  schools,  namely,  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts;  Pratt 
Institute;  School  of  Design  and  Liberal 
Arts;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Washington  Irving  School. 
All  the  work  was  done  in  the  museum. 
The  subjects  of  the  drawings  included, 
among  other  things,  interior  decoration, 
costume  design,  decorative  panels,  sur¬ 
face  patterns  for  silks,  ceramics,  posters 
with  illuminated  text,  and  the  drama. 

Manage  the  Schools  on  Business 
Principles 

A  business  enterprise  can  not  be  man¬ 
aged  successfully  unless  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  president  have  accurate 
and  ample  information  regarding  every 
department  of  the  business.  Likewise  a 
school  system,  whether  it  be  a  village, 
county,  or  city  system,  can  not  be  effec¬ 
tively  managed  unless  the  board  of 
education  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  know  all  the  facts  and  base  their 
conclusion  upon  these  facts. 


So  complex  have  city  school  systems 
l^ecome  that  city  school  superintendents 
can  not  themselves  collect  and  compile 
the  data  needed  for  their  own  and  the 
school  board’s  guidance.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  boards  of  education  in  many  of 
the  larger  and  some  of  the  smaller  cities 
have  organized  departments  or  bureaus 
of  educational  research  to  collect  and 
compile  data  regarding  j)ractically  every 
phase  of  their  respective  school  systems. 

About  50  city  school  boards  report  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education  that  they  have 
organized  research  departments. — IF.  S. 
Deffenhaxigh. 


The  good  education  of 

youth  has  been  esteemed 
by  wise  men  in  all  ages  as  [ 
the  surest  foundation  of  the 
happiness  both  of  private  fam-  1 
ilies  and  of  commonwealths.  ! 
Almost  all  governments  have 
therefore  made  it  a  principal 
object  of  their  attention  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  endow  with  proper 
revenues  such  seminaries  of  i 
learning  as  might  supply  the 
succeeding  age  with  men  qual¬ 
ified  to  serve  the  public  with 
honor  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country. — Benjamin  Franklin. 


Farm  Children  are  Attending  High 
Schools 

In  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Oregon  3.15  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
population  are  enrolled  in  high  schools 
as  compared  with  3.55  per  cent  for  the 
nonfarm  '  population.  In  three  of  the 
five  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Oregon — higher  percentages  of  the  farm 
population  are  enrolled  in  higli  school 
than  in  the  nonfarm  population.  In  these 
States  it  is  significant  that  through  cen¬ 
tralization  of  high  schools  more  than  SO 
per  cent  of  all  high  schools  serving  farm 
children  are  comprehensive  four-year 
high  schools,  while  in  the  two  States 
where  lower  percentages  of  the  farm 
population  are  enrolled  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  all  high  schools  serving  farm 
children  are  small  one,  two,  or  three 
year  high  schools.  Decidedly  higher  per¬ 
centages  of  girls  are  enrolled  from  both 
farm  and  nonfarm  groups.  On  an  average 
the  j)ercentages  of  girls  enrolled  are  more 
tlian  one-third  higher  than  for  boys.  If 
education  is  worth  anything  for  produc¬ 
tive  work,  either  we  must  depend  more 
and  more  upon  our  women  to  do  the 
productive  work  of  the  world  or  we  must 
find  some  solution  for  the  problem  of 
keeping  our  boys  in  school. — E.  E. 
Windes. 
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The  Consolidated  School  as  the  Community 

Center 

The  Rural  Social  Unit  no  Longer  Confined  to  the  School  District.  Modern  Inventions 
Have  Greatly  Widened  the  Neighborhood.  Parent-Teacher  Associations  an  Important 

Element  in  Enlarging  the  Circle 

By  EDITH  A.  LATHROP 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


Fifty  years  ago  the  activities  of  the 
rural  community  centered  about 
tlie  district  school.  Often  the 
building  and  sometimes  the  furniture  was 
the  product  of  coopertaive  labor.  The 
debating  society  was  the  open  forum  for 
the  neighborhood  and  the  singing  school 
was  its  song  festival.  In  pioneer  days 
the  schoolhouse  was  often  the  religious  as 
well  as  the  literary  center. 

The  membership  of  community  organi¬ 
zations  is  not  now  confined  within  the 
borders  of  the  small  school  district,  and 
the  one- teacher  schoolhouse  is  no  longer 
the  social  center  of  the  neighborhood. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
passing  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  as  a 
literary,  social,  and  religious  center.  The 


telephone,  the  rural  mail  deliver}-,  the 
automobile,  and  radio  have  widened  the 
neighborhood  circle  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  local  school  district.  The 
growth  of  towns  and  the  ease  with  which 
farmers  can  reach  them  have  drawn 
heavily  upon  the  social  resources  of  the 
small  rural  communities.  It  is  so  easy, 
because  of  the  automobile,  to  go  to  town 
on  Saturday  night,  do  the  family  trading 
and  visit  a  “movie”  besides.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  e.xchange  gossip  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors  is  also  a  great  incentive  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  visit.  This  idea  was  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  countrywoman,  who  said, 
“I  didn’t  have'much  to  come  to  town  for, 
but  I  wanted  to  see  the  folks.” 

The  schoolhouse  should  still  be  the 
center  for  the  community  activities  of  the 
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neighborhood.  The  one-teacher  school 
will  never  again,  to  such  an  extent,  be 
that  center  because  of  modern  inventions. 
From  data  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  it  appears  that  the  rural  school 
that  is  becoming  the  center  of  community 
interest  is  the.  consolidated  school. 

Parent-teacher  associations  and  other 
community  meetings  are  held  in  the  fine 
auditoriums  of  the  consolidated  school 
buildings  which  are  found  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ala. 

The  Hand  Consolidated  School,  in 
Connecticut,  which  is  located  in  a  village, 
reports  that  the  school  is  the  permanent 
meeting  place  for  the  American  Legion 
post,  that  through  the  activities  of  the 
public  health  nurse  it  is  a  community 


health  center  for  adults  and  children  of 
preschool  age,  that  a  lyceum  course  and 
a  community  field  day  are  held  there. 

The  Hudson  Consolidated  School,  at 
Hudson,  Iowa,  lists  the  following  com¬ 
munity  activities  that  are  carried  on  at 
the  school:  Club  meetings,  a  farmers’ 
short  course,  motion-picture  programs, 
picnics,  Christmas  programs,  community 
volley  ball,  and  a  lecture  course. 

Lakeview  Consolidated  School,  an  open- 
country  consolidated  school  in  Michigan, 
names  a  community  club,  parent-teacher 
association,  dramatic  club,  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  a 
glee  club,  athletic  association,  and  gym¬ 
nasium  club  as  neighborhood  activities 
associated  with  the  school. 


Professional  Supervision — A  Right 
of  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  Patrons 

Every  teacher  who  enters  a  school 
building  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  vocation 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  kind  of  help 
which  will  develop  her  into  a  strong  and 
capable  teacher  and  keep  alive  within  her 
a  desire  for  professional  growth. 

Every  pupil  who  enters  a  school  build¬ 
ing  to  secure  an  education  has  a  right  to 
expe'et  that  his  teacher  may  turn  to  some 
one  with  wider  experience  and  broader 
outlook  for  sympathy,  guidance,  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  adapting  the  course  of 
study,  selecting  reference  books  and  class¬ 
room  materials,  and  for  help  in  acejuaint- 
ing  herself  with  new  ideas  and  methods. 

Every  community  which  desires  a 
progressive  school  program,  character¬ 
ized  by  effective  and  economical  teaching, 
with  better  results  in  less  time,  should  be 
willing  to  provide  profes.sional  super¬ 
vision,  thus  making  such  a  program  pos¬ 
sible. 

Proper  supervision  is  something  more 
than  the  occasional  brief  visits  paid  by 
most  superintendents.  Although  many 
superintendents  are  qualified  to  super¬ 
vise  and  are  iiiterested  in  supervision,  they 
rarely  have  time  for  it.  It  is  generally 
true  that  “administration  crowds  out 
supervision  when  they  compete  for  the 
time  and  attention  of  one  who  has  both 
responsibilities.”  Every  school  system 
needs  not  only  professional  administration 
but  also  professional  supervision.  The 
latter  is  indispensable. — Annie  Reynolds. 

How  Public  High  Schools  Have 
Grown 

The  growth  of  the  public  high  school 
has  been  phenomenal.  In  1900  only  .68 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
country,  but  in  1922,  22  years  later,  2.63 
per  cent  were  enrolled.  In  1900  only  3.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  high  school 
grades  were  in  high  school;  in  1922,  12.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  high  schools. 

Of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  the  per 
cent  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  in¬ 
creased  from  82.4  per  cent  in  1900  to  92.7 
per  cent  in  1922.  The  relative  change  is 
not  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  enrollment  in 
the  private  high  schools  but  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  of  the  public  high  schools. 
In  1900  the  enrollment  in  public  high 
schools  was  519,251  and  in  private  high 
schools  110,797.  In  1922  the  enrollment 
in  public  high  schools  was  2,873,009  and 
in  private  high  schools  225,873. — TE.  S. 
Dejfenhaugh. 


Auditorium  in  a  consolidated  school  in  Montgomery  County,  Ala.  A  center  for  community  activities 
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Another  Period  of  Educational 
Stimulation  in  Prospect 

Again  the  time  approaches  for  the 
observance  of  American  Education 
Week,  the  time  of  renewing  the  faith  of 
the  people  of  the  land  in  that  institution 
which  is  most  distinctly  American  and 
most  productive  of  good  to  the  country — 
the  common  school. 

Americans  have  a  peculiar  affection  lor 
the  public  school  system.  It  was  not 
ordained  by  higher  authority,  and  allotted 
part  by  part  to  the  several  classes  of 
“subjects”  like  the  schools  of  many  of 
the  European  states.  It  is  their  own, 
open  equally  to  all,  established  in  accord 
with  their  wish  by  their  legislative  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  maintained  under  super¬ 
intendents  and  teachers  who  delight  in 
their  cooperation. 

Mere  complacent  satisfaction  is  not 
enough.  That  is  too  apt  to  subside  into 
indifference.  It  does  not  respond  readily  I 
enough  to  the  unusual  demands  for  funds 
and  for  those  other  forms  of  support  that 
are  inevitably  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  maintain  the  highest  efficiency.  Keen 
enthusiasm,  not  smug  complacency,  is  the 
thing.  And  it  must  be  always  ready  to 
respond  when  the  need  arises. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  keep  up  that 
enthusiasm,  and  that  is  by  frequent  agita¬ 
tion.  The  parent-teacher  associations 
are  the  best  means  yet  devised  for  reach¬ 
ing  actual  school  patrons.  Their  value 
is  incalculable  so  far  as  they  go,  but  their 
influence  does  not  ordinarily  extend  far 
beyond  the  parents  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  That  is  their  allotted 
task. 

More  than  this  is  necessary.  The  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  comes  from  the  broader 
outlook  that  education  gives  should  be 
impressed  without  ceasing,  and  not  only 
the  young  but  the  mature  of  all  ages 
should  be  stimulated  to  seek  greater 
mental  development. 

r  With  many  persons  the  financial  aspect 
/of  education  must  be  emphasized.  Tax¬ 
payers  should  be  frequently  reminded  that 
wide-spread  education  increases  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  bear  the  burdens  and 


consequently  reduces  the  amounts  whicl^ 
each  individual  must  pay.  Business  meii 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  sq 
absorbed  in  their  desire  for  immediate 
gain  as  to  forget  that  popular  educatioij 
is  the  best  possible  stimulus  to  business/ 
Professional  men  should  be  equally  i^ 
terested.  __ 

Persons  of  education  and  culture  as 
compared  with  the  untutored  buy  more 
and  better  goods;  they  travel  more;  they 
have  more  to  contribute  to  religious  and 
philanthropic  undertakings;  they  demand 
for  themselves  and  their  families  more 
frequent  attention  from  dentists  and 
physicians,  and  they  are  better  able  to 
pay  the  bills;  their  enterprises  require 
more  of  legal  advice.  Popular  education, 
in  short,  means  a  higher  degree  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  greater  prosperity  for  all  clas§e&- 
of  people. 

Money  spent  for  the  education  of  one’s 
own  children  means  much.  Money  spent 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  others 
is  an  investment  which  produces  dividends 
equally  as  large,  even  though  they  may 
come  indirectly.  All  these  facts  are  self- 
evident  upon  consideration.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  person  concerned  in  educa¬ 
tion,  public  and  private,  to  stimulate  that 
consideration  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Periodical  campaigns  are  an  excellent 
aid  in  such  efforts.  Local  campaigns  are 
fruitful,  but  they  depend  upon  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  not  recur  with  suffi¬ 
cient  frequency.  National  campaigns 
under  the  stimulus  of  official  sanction 
and  with  the  aid  of  patriotic,  civic,  and 
professional  organizations  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  annually  since  1920.  The  benefit 
that  has  come  from  them  is  beyond  esti¬ 
mate,  and  every  consideration  demands 
that  they  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Such  a  campaign  is  now  in  prospect. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  issue  a  strong  proclamation  and 
unquestionably  governors  and  mayors 
throughout  the  country  will  follow  his 
example  and  issue  similar  proclamations. 
Let  none  withhold  his  support  in  making 
the  occasion  a  success  without  precedent. 

Some  Districts  Still  in  the  Tallow- 
Candle  Era 

"VTOW  that  the  general  economic 

'  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  receiving 
unwonted  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
including  statesmen  and  others  in  high 
places,  and  the  relation  between  increased 
intelligence  and  production  on  the  part 
of  the  farm  population  is  becoming  better 
understood,  it  seems  proper  to  consider 
the  school  systems  in  rural  communities 
and  the  efficiency  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  offer  to  farm  children. 


Forty-seven  per  cent  of  all  children  in 
school  are  enrolled  in  open-country  and 
small  village  schools,  yet  facilities  offered 
the  47  per  cent  are  by  no  means  up  to 
the  standard  accepted  and  practiced  by 
the  other  53  per  cent.  School  terms  in 
rural  districts  are  on  the  average  two 
months  shorter  than  those  provided  in 
;  cities.  During  their  school  years  chil- 
'  dren  are  under  the  charge  of  underpaid 
teachers,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  whom 
reach  the  standard  set  for  city  teachers, 
namely,  graduation  from  a  standard 
teacher-preparing  institution.  In  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  and  fitness,  as  well  as  in 
academic  and  professional  attainment, 
the  standard  for  cities  is  above  that  in 
rural  communities. 

Rural  school  buildings  are  often  insani¬ 
tary,  inadequate,  and  unfit  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Thousands  of  country  children 
leave  school  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
14  or  15  with  no  education  beyond  that 
usually  obtained  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade.  They  do  not  participate  propor¬ 
tionately  in  the  general  benefits  of  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  institutions  because 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  lower  schools. 
State  teacher-preparing  institutions  send 
a  negligible  percentage  of  their  grad¬ 
uates  into  small  rural  schools.  There  is 
convincing  evidence  that  the  farmer  gen¬ 
erally  pays  more  for  and  receives  less 
in  education  than  his  urban  fellow 
citizen. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  so  stimulated  our 
thinking  in  regard  to  this  situation  as  the 
building  up  in  recent  years  of  a  few 
efficient  schools  in  each  State  for  rural 
children  in  the  open  country  or  in  small 
villages.  They  have  offered  convincing 
proof  that  rural  children  are  not  inevitably 
doomed  to  poor  elementary  schools  and 
inadequate  high-school  facilities.  This 
has  not  been  accomplished  by  accident. 
In  most  cases  improved  conditions  have 
come  about  through  some  kind  of  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  administrative  system 
which  makes  possible  the  collection  in 
groups  of  larger  numbers  of  children  and 
the  centralization  for  taxation  of  enough 
territory  to  insure  conditions  and  reve¬ 
nues  necessary  for  efficient  schools.  Edu¬ 
cation,  if  worth  while,  costs  money.  It 
costs  more  and  more  money  as  higher 
ideals  prevail  and  as  the  costs  of  all  the 
necessities  of  living  increase.  The  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  has  generously  provided  for 
the  increasing  needs.  Farm  people  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  have 
passed  the  stage  coach,  pony  express, 
and  tallow  candle  era  in  most  things,  but 
some  rural  districts  are  yet  in  that  remote 
condition,  and  in  them  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  is  still  considered  sufficient 
to  provide  an  education  fitting  for  life 
needs. 

Now  that  we  are  awakening  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  economic  and  social 
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status  of  our  farm  population,  it  seems  a 
good  time  to  remember  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  solution  of  the  problems 
presented  unless  the  plan  includes  ample 
consideration  of  the  educational  facilities 
offered  to  farm  children.  We  need  the 
courage  to  face  conditions  squarely  where 
they  are  unsatisfactory  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  apply  the  remedies  w'hich  time 
and  progressive  communities  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  effective.  More  money  is 
needed  in  most  States  but  equitaljle  dis¬ 
tribution  and  intelligent  expenditure  of 
revenue  from  old  and  new  sources  are  of 
at  least  equal  moment. 

The  Teacher  Shortage  is  Still  With 
Us 

O  LESS  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
the  need  exists  for  teachers  w'ell 
grounded  in  subject  matter  and  technique 
of  instruction;  for  teachers  inspired 
through  an  understanding  of  the  child’s 
nature  to  help  him  more  fully  to  reveal 
himself. 

The  layman  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  teaching  is  a  profession  as  truly  as 
law,  medicine,  or  the  ministry.  Like 
these,  it  is  founded  upon  a  body  of  ethical 
and  scientific  principles  which,  with  their 
applications,  should  be  understood  by  its 
practitioners. 

The  number  of  trained  teachers  does 
not  meet  the  demand.  Three-fourths  of 
all  America’s  public-school  teachers  are 
not  sufficiently  trained;  that  is,  they  have 
completed  less  than  two  years  of  training 
beyond  high-school  graduation.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  untrained  teachers  are  in 
rural  schools.  More  than  11,000,000 
rural  and  village  pupils  are  instructed  by 
such  teachers.  More  than  3,000,000  rural 
boys  and  girls  in  one-teacher  schools  are 
under  teachers  who  have  never  completed 
their  high-school  education.  Thousands 
of  them  have  only  an  elementary  school 
education. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  inexperience  and  imma¬ 
turity  of  the  teachers  in  the  175,000  one- 
teacher  rural  schools.  Furthermore,  the 
tenure  of  these  rural  teachers  is  short. 
About  50,000  more  trained  teachers  are 
required.  This  estimate  makes  liberal 
allowance  for  beginning  teachers  entering 
the  field  from  high  school  and  normal 
training  courses. 

The  need  for  trained  teachers  in  rural 
schools  has  challenged  the  attention  of 
State  authorities.  More  than  half  a 
dozen  States  have  adopted  scholarship 
or  bonus  awards  of  considerable  size  to 
attract  promising  young  people  into 
teacher  training  institutions  to  prepare 
for  rural  teaching.  Most  of  the  States 
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give  some  assistance,  such  as  free  tuition, 
to  prospective  teachers. 

Normal  training  courses  are  main¬ 
tained  in  the  high  schools  of  some  of  the 
States.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
fully  to  meet  the  need.  Three  of  the 
twenty-six  States  that  have  tried  the 
plan  have  discontinued  it.  In  another 
State  it  will  be  discontinued  after  this  year. 
In  still  another  State  such  secondary 
courses  are  not  receiving  any  encourage¬ 
ment,  for  the  State  normal  schools  have 
attempted  to  take  over  the  task  of 
supplying  the  demand  for  fully  trained 
teachers. 

Even  though  all  of  the  State  normal 
schools  and  teachers’  colleges  plan  to 
supply  the  demand  for  well-prepared 
rural  teachers,  many  problems  arise  in 
their  organization  for  the  work.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  end  of  rural  and  of  city  education 
to  be  the  same,  should  the  curriculum  of 
both  groups  be  identical?  Many  insti¬ 
tutions  make  little  or  no  difference 
between  them. 

Should  all  the  observation  and  practice¬ 
teaching  of  the  prospective  rural-school 
teacher  be  done  in  the  local  training 
school,  which  usually  approximates  city- 
school  conditions?  Most  normal  schools 
offer  only  this;  some  offer  little  or  no 


TT  IS  A  MISTAKE  to  say  that  we 
have  much  ignorance  in  this 
country.  There  is  little  of  what  is 
generally  called  ignorance  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Old  World, 
under  the  despotism  of  Europe,  the 
masses  of  ignorant  men,  mere  inert 
masses,  are  moved  upon  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
aristocracy.  But  in  this  Republic, 
where  the  Government  rests  upon  the 
will  of  the  people,  every  man  has  an 
active  power  for  good  or  evil,  and  the 
great  question  is,  will  he  think  rightly 
or  wrongly;  shall  the  power  in  him  be 
educated  and  directed  aright  toward 
industry,  liberty,  and  patriotism,  or, 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  false 
theories  and  evil  influences,  shall  it 
lead  him  continually  downward  and 
work  out  anarchy  and  ruin  both  to 
him  and  the  Government? 

The  question  is  not  whether  our 
people  shall  be  educated  or  not.  If 
they  are  not  educated  in  the  school  of 
virtue  and  integrity  they  will  be 
educated  in  the  school  of  vice  and 
iniquity.  We  are,  therefore,  afloat  on 
the  sweeping  current;  if  we  make  no 
effort  we  go  down  with  it  to  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  destinies.  It  is  only  by  per¬ 
petual  and  persistent  effort  that  we 
make  headway  and  advancement  in 
civilization. — James  A.  Garfield, 
June  8,  1866. 


practice.  The  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  task  of  administering  rural 
observation  and  practice  schools  com¬ 
plicates  the  problem. 

Are  one-teacher  rural  schools  dis¬ 
appearing  so  rapidlj^  that  normal  schools 
may  disregard  this  field  and  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  preparing  teachers  for 
graded  schools?  Is  the  teacher  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmer,  who 
is  taxed  to  support  the  State  normal 
schools,  receiving  as  much  attention  and 
as  adequate  training  for  the  job  as  the 
city  teacher? 

With  these  and  similar  questions  in 
mind,  the  Rural  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  recently  added  a  member 
to  its  staff  to  compile  data  and  dissem¬ 
inate  information  on  courses  of  study, 
observation,  and  practice  teaching,  and 
related  subjects  to  those  engaged  in  rural 
teacher  preparation. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  bureau 
has  made  many  studies  in  the  general  field 
of  teacher  training.  More  than  40  bulle¬ 
tins,  circulars,  and  leaflets  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  dealing  with  the  problem.  About 
one-third  of  these  bulletins  deal  specifi¬ 
cally  with  rural  teacher  training  problems, 
and  many  of  the  others  contain  informa¬ 
tion  applicable  to  that  field. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  bulletins  cov¬ 
ers  a  wide  range.  A  number  of  them  deal 
with  the  training  of  teachers  in  special 
subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  mathematics, 
and  nature  study.  Some  discuss  the  need 
for  training  and  the  plan  of  observation 
and  practice  teaching  followed  in  some  of 
the  teacher  training  institutions.  Others 
discuss  training  of  teachers  in  service. 
Studies  of  the  training,  experience,  and 
salaries  of  teachers  and  of  the  State  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  issuance  of 
certificates  are  reported.  Some  of  the 
bulletins  consider  the  various  types  of 
teacher  training  institutions,  such  as  high 
school,  county,  and  normal  schools,  as 
well  as  the  problems  of  their  standard¬ 
ization.  Others  consider  teacher  train¬ 
ing  in  foreign  countries.  The  surveys  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  often  deal  with  teacher 
training  problems. 

As  the  field  of  teacher  training  devel¬ 
ops,  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  one  phase 
to  another.  New  obstacles  constantly 
arise.  The  problems  of  and  the  need  for 
teacher  training,  however,  remain  as  im¬ 
pelling  and  imperative  as  at  any  time  in 
the  past. 

Malnutrition  cases  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  show  a  de¬ 
crease  of  almost  33  per  cent  between  the 
years  1921-22  and  1923-24.  This  prog¬ 
ress  is  attributed  to  health  education 
training  and  instruction  for  malnourished 
children. 
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Austrians  Are  Testing  New  School  Types 

Trial  Will  Continue  Until  1931  and  Results  Will  Determine  Whether  New  Types  or 
Old  Will  Surcive.  Einheitsschule  Postpones  Decision  of  Child’s  Educational  Future 

Until  Reasonable  Maturity  is  Reached 

By  ROBERT  W.  HEINGARTNER 
American  Consul  at  Vienna 


SOON  after  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
took  up  the  question  of  school  reform 
in  Austria  and  made  this  issue  one  of  the 
most  important  planks  in  their  platform.  It 
is  claimed  by  other  parties  that  the  Social 
Democrats  made  such  a  prominent  feature 
of  school  reform  in  order  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  the  (Catholic  Church  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  to  win  partisans  among 
the  teachers,  who  were  promised  freedom  of 
opinion  and  the  possibility  of  individual 
development  under  a  Social  Democratic 
administration.  It  is  claimed  that  many  of 
the  reforms  in  teaching  propagated  by  the 
Social  Democratic  State  Secretary  Gloeckel 
were  employed  previously  by  first-rate 
teachers  of  the  old  system,  and  that  reform 
would  have  come  gradually  as  conditions 
become  more  consolidated  in  the  country. 

Normal  Children  Complete  Eight  Classes 

In  Austria  every  child  is  obliged  to  attend 
the  schools  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth 
year.  Up  to  now  the  public  schools  consist 
of  the  elementary  school  (comprising  five 
classes)  and  of  the  grammar  school  ( Buerger- 
schule)  comprising  three  classes.  In  some 
of  the  Viennese  grammar  schools  there  is  a 
fourth  class  which  can  be  attended  by  pupils 
preparing  themselves  for  admission  to 
teacher  seminaries  or  other  training  schools. 
Thus  a  normally  developed  child  can  com¬ 
plete  five  classes  of  the  elementary  school, 
and  either  three  or  four  classes  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school,  during  the  time  fixed  by  law 
for  the  child’s  education. 

Public  schools  have  always  been  free  of 
cost  for  tuition,  but  educational  requisites, 
namely,  books,  copy  books,  rulers,  pens 
and  pencils,  colors,  thread  and  needles, 
etc.,  had  to  be  furnished  by  the  parents  of 
the  children  except  in  needy  cases.  At 
present  the  Social  Democratic  Vienna 
municipality  supplies  all  children  without 
distinction  with  the  necessary  educational 
requisites.  The  yearly  cost  of  these  supplies 
is  4,500  million  crowns,  and  it  is  considered 
superfluous  by  many  people  that  the  Vienna 
municipality,  which  is  always  in  financial 
difficulties,  should  make  this  expenditure 
for  children  of  well-to-do  persons. 

School  Tours  Require  Heavy  Expense 

Another  expenditure  of  1,200  million 
crowns  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  tramways 
four  times  a  year  free  of  cost  when  making 

Official  report  to  the  Department  of  State. 


school  class  excursions,  which  take  place 
as  provided  for  by  law. 

Heretofore  the  parents  had  to  decide  after 
completion  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  class  of  the 
elementary  school --that  is,  at  the  age  of  10 
or  11 — whether  or  not  the  child  should  be 
prepared  for  a  university  education.  In 
case  a  university  education  was  contem¬ 
plated  the  child  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
three  institutions  preparing  for  the  univer¬ 
sity  (duration  seven  to  eight  years),  viz, 
Gjunnasium  (with  Latin  and  Greek),  Real- 
g\Tnnasium  (with  Latin  and  one  modern 
language)  or  Realschule  (with  two  modern 
languages  and  detailed  instruction  in  mathe¬ 
matics).  If  university  studies  were  not 
contemplated  education  was.  con  tinned  in  a 
grammar  school. 

Purposes  of  “Einheitsschule"  or  Middle  School 

Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy 
a  new  type  of  schools,  the  so-called  “Ein¬ 
heitsschule  ”  or  middle  school  (duration  four 
years),  was  created  in  the  six  federal  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  The  idea  of  this 
“Einheitsschule,”  which  is  in  a  way  a 
fusion  of  the  plan  of  instruction  employed 
in  the  grammar  school  and  the  lower  classes 
of  the  different  types  of  the  Gymnasium,  is 
to  enable  parents  to  decide  as  to  their 
children’s  future  education  when  children 
are  in  a  more  developed  age — after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  “Einheitsschule,”  and  not 
after  the  five  years  elementary  school. 

As  the  studies  in  the  six  federal  “Einheits- 
schulen”  created  in  1918  were  completed 
in  June  by  the  first  pupils  who  followed 
these  courses,  classes  of  a  new  type  of  schools, 
the  so-called  “General  Educational  Upper 
Schools”  (allgemein  bildende  01)erschulen, 
duration  four  years)  was  opened  for  them 
in  the  autumn  of  1923.  This  new  type  of 
school,  which  is  as  follows,  will  be  tried  in 
four  variations,  according  to  the  special 
aptitude  and  talents  of  the  pupils: 

Four  Variations  of  New  Type  of  Schools 

1.  The  ancient-language  upper  school, 
which  will  deal  principally  with  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  and  civilization  as 
compared  with  the  present  civilization. 

2.  The  modern-language  upper  school 
which  will  deal  with  the  works  of  the  west¬ 
ern  nations  (French  and  English)  and  will, 
by  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
nations,  lead  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  Austrian  nationality  and  cidture. 

3.  The  \ipper  school  for  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  which  will  serve  to  train 


individual  thought  on  the  basis  of  mathe¬ 
matical  studies  and  experimental  natural 
science. 

4.  The  German  upper  school,  which  will 
explain  the  culture  of  the  Austrian  nation 
in  its  principal  ramifications — in  language, 
science  and  arts,  religion  and  philosophy, 
state,  society,  and  political  economy,  as  well 
as  in  the  natural  and  historical  conditions 
which  were  decisive  for  its  development. 
It  is  believed  that  by  drawing  from  these 
sources  of  German  cultme  the  way  will  be 
prepared  for  a  universal  comprehension  of 
the  culture  of  the  present  age. 

This  fourth  type  is  meant  to  replace  the 
teacher  seminaries,  which  last  four  years  as 
a  continuation  of  the  grammar  school.  As 
the  present  education  of  teachers  is  consid¬ 
ered  inadequate,  the  four-year  “Deutsche 
Oberschule”  with  one  or  two  years  univer¬ 
sity  ■(vill  probably  be  the  future  education 
of  teachers. 

Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  in 
this  “General  Educational  Upper  School” 
will  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  univer¬ 
sities. 

In  case  the  results  of  the  “Einheits¬ 
schule”  (middle  school)  and  the  different 
types  of  the  “General  Educational  Upper 
School,  ”  which  follow,  should  prove  to  be 
satisfactory,  it  is  planned  to  eliminate  the 
grammar  school  (Buergerschule)  entirely, 
and  to  modernize  the  Gymnasium.  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  Realschule  on  the  lines  of 
the  “General  Educational  Upper  School.” 

All  these  school-reform  experiments  will 
be  tried  out  up  to  the  year  1930-31,  and  it 
will  then  be  decided  whether  the  new 
schools  shall  be  generally  established 
throughout  the  country  or  gradually  with¬ 
drawn. 

State  Legislatures  Meet  at  Varying 
Intervals 

Six  State  legislatures  meet  annualhj. — 
All  of  these  States  are  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  all  were  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies;  In  New  England,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  On  the 
North  Atlantic,  tw'o  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
On  the  South  Atlantic,  two  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

Five  State  legislatures  meet  biennially  and 
in  even  years. — All  of  these  are  southern 
States;  Two  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  One  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Two  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

All  other  State  legislatures  meet  in  odd 
years,  but  regular  sessions  in  Alabama 
are  quadrennial  in  the  year  before  leap 
year.  Forty-twm  legislatures  will  be  in 
regular  session  in  1925. — William  R.  Hood. 


The  Place  of  the  Museum  in  University  Instruction 


Without  Aid  of  Museum  Specimens  Many  Courses  Can  Not  be  Given  Successfully.  Natural  Methods  of  Exhibition 
^Coincident  with  Revival  of  Use  of  Concrete  Objects.  University  Museums  Differ  Essentially  From  General 
Museums  in  Being  Distinctly  Technical.  Characteristic  Methods  of  University  of  Illinois 


By  FRANK  COLLINS  BAKER,  Curator  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Illinois 


Not  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
200  university  and  college 
museums  in  the  United  States 
are  functioning  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
the  great  majority  are  of  little  or  no  value 
as  an  aid  to  actual  instruction.  The 


Synoptic  exhibit  of 

students  of  science  and  art  are,  there¬ 
fore,  deprived  in  great  measure  of  a  very 
valuable  and  potent  aid  in  more  clearly 
understanding  those  subjects,  besides 
missing  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
derived  from  visits  to  the  museum  halls, 
which  all  students  enjoy.  Without  the 
aid  of  museum  specimens,  some  courses 
can  not  be  given  with  any  degree  of 
profit. 

Years  ago,  the  museum  was  considered 
a  valuable  aid  in  most  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  late  Prof.  Henry  A. 
Ward,  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  supplied 
a  large  number  of  these  institutions  with 
reproductions  of  famous  fossils  and  other 
natural  history  material.  These  college 
collections  may  be  found  in  many  insti¬ 
tutions  to-day,  dusty  and  neglected, 
mute  witnesses  of  a  great  and  vanished 
past.  The  startling  results  of  studies  jn 
evolution,  heredity,  and  animal  experi¬ 
mentation  placed  these  tangible  teaching 
erpiipments  in  obscurity,  where  thev 
have  remained  for  more  than  a  score  of 
vears. 


As  life  in  general  is  a  cycle,  so  is  teach¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  abundant  evidences 
that  the  use  of  museum  material  is  again 
to  function,  and  in  a  much  larger  measure 
than  before.  This  revival  appears  to  be 
coincident  with  the  more  modern  and 


invertebrate 

natural  methods  of  exhibition  adopted 
by  the  progressive  museums  of  America. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  well- 
arranged  museum  can  make  a  science 


course  much  more  intelligible.  Frag¬ 
mentary  periods  in  classroom  and  labora¬ 
tory  may  be  cemented  into  a  rational 
whole  by  a  review  of  a  good  exhibit. 
Such  subjects  as  variation,  evolution  of 
types,  metamorphosis  of  growth,  and 
others  can  be  taught  successfully  only 
by  the  aid  of  museum  exhibits,  either  in 
laboratory  or  museums.  Museum  speci¬ 
mens  are  absolutely  essential  for  the 
proper  teaching  of  many  subjects  and 
these  specimens  should  be  rationally 
arranged  to  bring  out  some  principle. 

A  university  museum,  however,  appeals 
to  a  class  different  from  the  general  city 
museum.  Here  all  are  trained  to  think 
and  observe,  and  both  the  exhibits  and 
the  descriptive  labels  in  large  part  must 
be  of  a  more  technical  character.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  less  tech¬ 
nical  exhibits  may  not  occasionally  be 
used,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tional  enjoyment.  The  exhibits  must, 
for  the  most  part,  fit  into  some  course 
of  study.  This  statement  relates  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  exhibit  halls.  There  is 
another  side  of  university  museum 
activity — that  of  research  and  the  storage 
of  material  illustrating  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  a  state  or  region  which  is  even 
more  important  than  exhibition.  But 
this  is  another  story. 

I  wish  to  point  out  concretely  some  of 
the  methods  that  are  employed  in  the 


Delivered  before  the  American  Association  of  Mu¬ 
seums,  Washington.  1924. 


A  .section  of  the  museum  of  the  TUiivcrsity  of  Illinois 
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museum  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
make  the  exhibits  of  value  and  to  help 
in  actual  instruction. 

We  have  a  course  called  zoology  I,  a 
beginning  course  in  animal  classification 
and  generalizations  in  zoological  theory. 


methods  of  growth,  reproduction,  meta¬ 
morphosis,  etc.  A  more  advanced  course 
in  taxonomic  and  distributional  problems 
also  includes  reference  to  this  exhibit. 
An  exhibit  of  the  pearl-button  industry 
supplements  this  case. 


now  butterflies  pass  the  winter 


To  supplement  this  course  there  is  a 
synoptic  exhibit  filling  7  cases  for  the  in¬ 
vertebrates.  This  includes  both  recent 
and  extinct  forms,  is  illustrated  by  more 
than  300  diagrams — many  of  them  by  that 
veteran  teacher,  Dr.  J.  S.  Kingsley — 200 
models  and  restorations  of  extinct  forms, 
and  scores  of  descriptive  labels.  This 
exhibit  is  also  used  in  an  advanced  course 
in  invertebrate  morphology.  The  cases 
are  of  a  new  type,  giving  the  maximum 
of  exhibition  space  within  a  reasonable 
range  of  vision.  Every  specimen  may  be 
clearly  seen  and  every  label  distinctly 
read.  Each  case  carries  a  caption  label  in 
2-inch  letters  indicating  the  phj’lum 
represented,  so  that  no  student  may  have 
the  least  difficulty  in  finding  the  particu¬ 
lar  exhibit  assigned  for  study. 

A  synoptic  exhibit  of  vertebrates  is  also 
available,  which  now  fills  9  cases,  but  will 
soon  be  rearranged  along  modern  lines  to 
fill  12  cases.  This  is  used  primarily  in 
connection  with  our  course  in  vertebrate 
zoology. 

A  course  in  field  zoology  includes  the 
collection,  preservation,  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  common  representatives  of  the 
local  fauna.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
river  mussels,  and  to  supplement  this 
course  there  is  a  case  of  the  river  mussels 
of  Illinois,  showing  their  range  in  varia¬ 
tion,  both  of  age  and  sex.  Labels  and 
illustrations  indicate  the  economic  value. 


A  course  in  animal  ecology,  the  relations 
of  animals  to  their  natural  environments, 
makes  use  of  a  case  of  transparencies 
made  from  the  most  perfectly  constructed 


animal  groups  in  American  museums. 
These  are  so  beautifully  executed  that 
many  students  have  asked  the  question, 
“How  did  they  get  the  animals  to  stand 
still  for  this  photograph?” 

Evolution  and  heredity  are  subjects 
taught  at  Illinois,  and  a  case  has  been 
prepared  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of 
the  horse,  the  most  classic  as  well  as  the 
most  complete  example  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  This  is  arranged  to  show  the 
stratigraphic  sequence  geologically,  the 
evolution  in  time,  as  well  as  the  principal 
stress  in  the  course  of  evolution — the  loss 
of  toes,  the  increase  of  size,  and  the 
change  in  tooth  structure.  At  the  end  of 
every  semester,  just  before  examinations, 
the  curator  gives  a  demonstration  in  evo¬ 
lution  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  some 
of  the  courses  outlined.  This  includes 
evolution,  variation,  migration,  meta¬ 
morphosis,  geographic  distribution,  and 
human  evolution.  The  demonstration 
includes  material  in  23  different  cases  on 
two  floors  of  the  building. 

A  course  in  ornithology  makes  exclusive 
use  of  an  exhibit  of  local  birds.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  used  exhibits 
in  the  museum,  and  in  the  spring  particu¬ 
larly,  when  bird  identification  is  active, 
there  are  usually  from  one  to  a  dozen 
students  doing  assigned  work  several 
hours  in  the  day. 

Geology  by  its  very  nature  must  make 
use  of  specimens,  and  a  museum  is 
especially  adapted  to  give  substantial  aid 
in  courses  in  this  subject.  At  Illinois  two 


Birds  of  Urbana  and  the  vicinity 
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courses  at  present  make  some  use  of  the 
synoptic  exhibits  in  invertebrate  zoology, 
the  more  recent  forms  being  compared 
with  the  extinct  forms  also  exhibited. 
A  course  in  invertebrate  paleontology 
and  in  stratigraphy  are  so  used.  The 
synoptic  collection  is  an  example  of  the 
fact  that  a  well-arranged  exhibit  may 
serve  several  purposes.  This  collection 
is  used  by  the  zoologist  to  show  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  extinct  and  living  forms. 
The  exhibits  of  commercial  geography, 
including  products  from  corn,  cotton, 
rubber,  the  button  industry,  beverages, 
and  others,  are  used  to  some  extent.  Six 
new  cases  are  in  preparation  to  contain 


exhibits  of  historical  geology  or  strati¬ 
graphy. 

The  department  of  sociology  has  made 
use  of  the  exhibits  in  ethnology  (social 
evolution),  using  as  illustrative  material 
the  exhibits  of  American  Indians  and 
especially  the  restorations  of  primitive 
man  made  by  Doctor  McGregor.  Recent 
additions  have  made  this  department  of 
the  museum  of  great  benefit  in  this 
direction. 

Entomology  especially  lends  itself  to 
museum  technic  and  the  preparation  of 
useful  exhibits  in  aid  of  teaching.  For 
this  purpose  four  groups  have  been  con¬ 


structed,  known  under  the  following  cap¬ 
tions;  Insect  pests  of  the  corn  plant; 
Enemies  and  friends  of  the  apple  tree; 
How  butterflies  pass  the  winter;  The  old 
log  habitat.  These,  of  course,  are  of 
especial  benefit  to  economic  entomology 
and  are  particularly  useful  in  the  course 
introduction  of  economic  entomology. 

A  synoptic  exhibit  of  insects  is  used  by 
classes  in  systematic  entomology.  These 
e.xhibits  are  also  of  special  interest  to  the 
men  taking  the  short  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  of  two  weeks. 

The  method  of  exhibition,  labeling,  and 
use  of  these  cases  is  believed  to  be  unique. 
Each  case  is  3  feet  square,  the  exhibit  is 


3  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the  case  is 
but  feet  high.  It  is  observed  from 
four  sides,  three  species  of  injurious  or 
beneficial  insects  being  shown,  in  their 
life  history,  on  each  side.  Each  species 
is  described  by  a  label  printed  in  12-point 
type,  indicating  the  damage  done,  the 
life  history  of  the  insect,  its  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  and  the  control  advocated  by  the 
best  authorities.  A  description  of  the 
exhibit  and  references  to  literature  com¬ 
pletes  the  label.  The  exhibit  of  corn 
insects  is  probably  one  of  the  best-used 
cases  in  any  university  museum.  It  is 
first  studied  rather  closely  by  the  class. 


the  students  being  required  to  find  all 
stages  represented.  Several  days  after 
this  study  a  quiz  is  given,  all  labels  being 
removed  and  the  student  required  to 
describe  the  different  stages  and  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  Several  days  before  this  quiz 
is  given  students  are  noticed  about  this 
case  in  unusual  numbers,  and  they  have 
even  gone  into  the  museum  hall  in  the 
evening  to  prepare  for  this  examination. 
Many  exhibits  of  this  type  will  probably 
be  added  to  those  in  the  museum. 

Exhibits  in  a  university  museum  need 
not  be  confined  to  those  of  the  natural 
sciences.  History,  both  modern  and 
ancient,  American  and  exotic,  may  be 
greatly  aided  by  museum  exhibits.  Some 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  other 
museums  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois — European  culture,  with 
Prof.  Neil  C.  Brooks  as  curator.  Classical 
art  and  archaeology,  vcith  Prof.  Albert  T. 
Olmstead  as  curator — all  are  used  more 
or  less  as  aids  to  instruction.  Museums 
of  art  would  no  doubt  be  useful,  but  seem 
to  be  few  in  number  in  universities. 

American  history  teaching  might  be 
greatly  stimulated  and  aided  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  museums  of  history,  and 
if  the  great  events  of  our  country’s  short 
life  could  be  portrayed  in  miniature,  as  is 
being  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  museum,  the  effect  on  the  under¬ 
graduate  would  be  surprising.  Every  uni¬ 
versity  should  acquire  material  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  the  States  and  colonies 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  country’s 
existence,  so  that  the  student  may  visual¬ 
ize  times  and  conditions,  which  he  can  not 
do  simply  from  reading  textbooks.  There 
is  a  wide  field  in  this  direction  for  a  curator 
who  has  training  in  museum  technic  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  American  his¬ 
tory. 

I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  place 
that  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  holds  in  the  curriculum.  Many  of 
the  museum  exhibits  are  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  definite  courses.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  expand  and  augment  this  policy 
until  every  phase  of  museum  activity  that 
can  be  made  to  aid  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction  has  been  put  in  operation. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  at  Illinois 
in  having  a  staff  of  instruction  that  has 
seen  the  possibilities  of  the  museum  in 
strengthening  the  regular  courses.  With¬ 
out  this  willingness  to  use  the  exhibits  and 
the  friendly  cooperation  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  museum  would  be  of  little  value. 
I  suspect  that  in  some  universities  and 
colleges  the  faculty  will  themselves  have 
to  be  educated  to  realize  the  value  of 
museum  exhibits.  With  this  end  in  view 
I  submit  this  short  account  of  the  museum 
relationship  at  Illinois,  hoping  that  the 
unusual  success  which  has  attended  our 
efforts  may  stimulate  those  interested  in 
similar  work  in  other  higher  institutions. 


Insect  enemies  of  the  corn  plant 
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New  State  Program  in  Physical  Education  for 

Missouri 

Games  the  Best  Foundation  for  Physical  Training.  Frequent 
Recesses  are  Beneficial.  Five  Acres  Should  be  the  Minimum  for 
a  City  School  Site.  Proper  Selection  of  Games 

By  HENRY  S.  CURTIS 
Director  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educaiion  for  Missouri 


TO  PROVIDE  for  all  children  train¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  physical  value 
and  of  social  and  moral  value  as 
well,  the  Missouri  State  Department  of 
Education  is  promoting  a  program  in 
physical  education  built  chiefly  on  ath¬ 
letics  and  games. 

Play  is  the  method  which  nature  her¬ 
self  has  devised  for  the  initiation  of  the 
young  and  the  activities  of  the  old.  The 
fundamental  training  which  the  girl  gets 
for  her  life  as  housewife  and  mother  is  the 
training  that  she  gets  from  playing  with 
her  doll.  The  play  of  the  boy  is  one  proj¬ 
ect  after  another;  he  builds  a  playhouse  in 
the  yard;  he  puts  a  water  wheel  in  the 
brook.  Our  project  method  in  education 
is  but  a  meager  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  schoolroom.  The  initiation 
of  the  child  into  society  comes  almost 
altogether  through  his  play.  In  play  he 
learns  to  get  on  with  other  children;  to 
make  friends,  and  be  a  good  comrade. 
He  gets  his  ideas  of  honesty  or  dishonesty 
mostly  from  the  games  he  plays.  A  dis¬ 
honest  coach  can  do  more  to  make  a 
whole  student  body  go  wrong  than  all 
the  Sunday  schools  can  do  to  make  them 
go  straight.  The  team  game  is  the  great 
school  of  loyalty.  Loyalty  to  the  team  is 
essentially  the  same  as  good  citizenship 
applied  to  the  city,  or  patriotism  applied 
to  the  country. 

Games  Cultivate  Quick  Mental  Action 

There  are  many  people  who  should  not 
drive  an  automobile — their  reaction  time 
is  too  slow.  If  a  child  runs  in  front  of 
them,  they  run  over  him.  But  they 
never  played  football.  If,  instead  of 
shivering  on  the  sidelines  they  had  gone 
into  the  game  and  got  some  training  in 
quick  thinking,  they  might  now  be  able 
to  step  on  the  brakes  at  the  right  moment. 
In  football  or  baseball  all  the  decisions 
are  made  in  small  fractions  of  a  second, 
and  countless  emergencies  arise  in  every 
game.  The  energy  of  the  motor  areas  is 
the  energy  which  runs  the  brain  in  all  of 
its  activities. 

The  big  end  of  physical  training  is  in 
the  first  grade.  The  little  child  is  motor 
minded.  Nearly  all  of  his  interests  are  in 
motor  activity,  while  many  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  are  not  yet  developed. 


Yet  the  school  is  suppressing  rather  than 
promoting  the  activity  of  children. 

As  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
carried  on  in  Europe  30  years  ago,  a  law 
was  passed  in  Germany  providing  for  a 
15-minute  recess  in  every  hour.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Mis¬ 
souri  is  asking  for  two  20-minute  recesses 
in  the  morning,  and  two  20-minute 
recesses  in  the  afternoon  for  the  first 
three  grades.  In  California  the  law  for¬ 
bids  a  school  day  longer  than  four  hours 
in  the  first  four  grades.  Out  of  these  4 
hours  one  half-hour  recess  and  two  15- 
minute  recesses  are  taken,  leaving  3 
hours  of  school.  Yet  California  stands 
near  the  top  of  every  educational  list. 
With  a  six-hour  school  day  in  Missouri, 
we  can  easily  take  two  hours  for  physical 
training  in  the  first  three  or  four  grades 
and  still  have  as  much  work  done  as  we 
are  now  doing.  Small  children  have  very 
limited  powers  of  application  and  do  not 
profit  by  long  periods.  Applying  the 
standard  arithmetic  test  to  the  fifth 
grade  of  40  cities,  it  was  found  that  exactly 
the  same  progress  was  made  by  those 
using  the  15-minute  period  as  by  those 
using  the  45  minute  period. 

Grounds  a  Part  of  School  Equipment 

The  city  elementary  school  should 
have  a  minimum  of  5  acres  of  ground; 
the  junior  high  school  should  have  8,  and 
the  senior  high  school  12  acres.  This 
ground  must  be  made  level  and  a  part 
of  it  should  be  surfaced.  There  should 
be  trees  around  the  edge,  but  no  trees  in 
play  spaces.  Under  the  Missouri  physi¬ 
cal  education  law  the  school  ground  be¬ 
comes  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  equip¬ 
ment  as  the  schoolroom.  It  must  be  in 
condition  to  use. 

There  should  be  a  running  track,  a 
jumping  pit,  and  three  or  four  horizontal 
bars  along  the  side  of  every  school  ground. 
This  permits  the  standard  athletic  test 
to  be  given — that  a  boy  shall  run  60 
yards  in  9  seconds,  jump  5  feet  and  9 
inches  standing,  chin  a  bar  4  times,  and 
throw  a  baseball  130  feet,  or  pitch  3 
strikes  out  of  6  deliveries.  This  test  is 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  a  standard  medal  is  given  for  it. 

The  race  has  an  interest  in  the  health 
and  physical  development  of  girls  that  it 


does  not  have  in  the  boys.  Girls  should 
avoid  strains  and  bruises,  but  such  exer¬ 
cises  as  walking  and  swimming,  tennis, 
and  volley  ball  are  much  more  significant 
for  them  than  for  boys. 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  grade,  two 
indoor  baseballs  and  four  bats,  two  volley 
balls,  and,  where  feasible,  a  soccer  foot¬ 
ball  should  be  furnished  to  each  grade. 
Then  when  a  class  has  a  physical  training 
period  they  can  take  their  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  go  into  the  yard  to  play  without 
loss  of  time. 

In  the  elementary  schools  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  physical  training  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  regular  teachers  under 
the  supervision  of  a  physical  director.  In 
the  junior  high  schools  and  high  schools 
physical  training  should  be  under  regular 
physical  directors.  At  all  of  the  large 
schools  there  should  be  someone  in  charge 
after  school  until  supper  time.  In  con¬ 
gested  sections  the  school  grounds  should 
be  lighted  for  use  at  night. 

Five  Principles  in  Selecting  Activities 

In  selecting  activities  for  a  program, 
the  Missouri  State  department  has  been 
governed  by  five  general  principles: 

1.  It  seeks  to  train  the  type  of  muscle 
and  social  development  that  life  needs. 
On  the  physical  side,  walking  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  form,  and  with  most  of  us  it  is  the 
only  physical  activity  that  we  keep  up 
after  we  get  through  school.  It  repre¬ 
sents  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
physical  energy  we  develop.  On  the 
social  side,  the  deve.lopment  of  friendships 
and  good  comradeship  comes  almost  alto¬ 
gether  through  play  in  childhood. 

2.  In  selecting  games,  baseball  and 
football  must  be  rejected  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  elementary  school,  because 
there  is  not  enough  room  and  because 
girls  do  not  play. 

3.  The  activities  put  into  the  program 
must  be  such  that  all  children  in  a  class 
can  take  part.  On  this  basis,  basket  ball 
must  be  rejected.  Because  of  the  violent 
strain  on  the  heart,  basket  ball  should  not 
be  played  without  a  careful  physical 
examination. 

4.  At  least  two  hours  of  physical  e.xer- 
cise  each  day  is  necessary  for  a  vigorous 
boy  or  girl.  If  we  can  not  put  more  than 
one-half  hour  into  the  program,  we  must 
give  school  activities  that  children  will 
carry  on  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and 
during  the  summer  time.  The  only  ones 
that  meet  these  conditions  are  athletics 
and  games. 

5.  The  activities  selected  should  be  of 
a  type  that  carry  over  into  life,  as  tennis, 
cricket,  and  hockey  do  in  England,  where 
they  are  often  played  until  men  are  60 
or  70  years  of  age. 

The  Missouri  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  cnccjuraging  much  more  walking 
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than  we  have  had.  It  hopes  to  be  able 
to  make  a  definite  requirement.  Every 
boy  and  girl  should  learn  to  swim  before 
graduation  from  high  school.  In  every 
possible  way  will  the  department  en¬ 
courage  every  boy  and  girl  to  play  tennis. 

A  vigorous  type  of  folk  dance  has  a  spe¬ 
cific  place  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Volley  ball,  playground  baseball,  and 
circle  dodge  ball  will  be  on  the  program 
for  every  school.  Volley  ball  is  a  game 
which  we  begin  to  play  at  8  and  continue 
to  play  until  we  are  80.  It  can  be  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  backyard  of  nearly  every 
house.  It  has  great  corrective  value,  as 
it  tends  to  put  the  head  back  and  deepen 
the  upper  chest. 

Soccer  ball  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  game  in  the  world.  It  is  played 
all  over  South  America,  Europe,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  Japan, 
Canada,  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  com¬ 
pulsory  in  English  preparatory  schools 
from  the  time  the  boys  are  8  years  of  age. 
It  is  required  also  in  ab(jut  half  of  the 
English  high  schools  for  girls.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  State  directors  of  physical 
education  in  New  York  in  January  it  was 
voted  unanimously  that  soccer  is  a  much 
better  game  for  the  junior  high  school 
than  the  American  game  of  football. 
The  belief  was  also  expressed  that  men 
would  be  better  players  in  the  American 
game  in  college  if  they  hail  played  soccer 
throughout  the  high-school  period.  The 
Missouri  State  department  will  encourage 
soccer  both  for  girls  and  boys  wherever 
possible.  This  is  entirely  in  line  with 
what  has  taken  i)lace  all  over  the  world 
since  the  war. 

Higher  Salaries  Naturally  Follow 
Better  Preparation 

Differences  in  salaries  reported  by  one 
normal  school  last  year  show  that  its  two- 
year  graduates  received  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  larger  salaries  than  did  those  students 
who  went  out  as  undergraduates  to  teach. 

In  a  recent  unpublished  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  a  comparison  is 
made  of  the  preparation  and  salaries  of 
nearly  2,000  teachers  distributed  among 
the  States  in  over  300  villages  of  less  than 
500  population.  The  average  monthly 
salaries  of  teachers  with  elementary-school 
training  only  is  $83;  with  some  high- 
school  training,  $94;  with  four  years  of 
high-school  training,  $95;  with  one  year 
of  normal  school,  $104;  with  two  or  more 
years  of  normal  school,  $113;  college 
graduates,  $156.— IF.  M.  Robinson. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Safety  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  National  Safety  Council  was 
held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  29 
to  October  3. 


imif. 

What  to  Observe  When  Visiting 
Schools 

When  you  visit  your  schools  American 
Education  Week  what  are  you  going  to 
observe  and  what  information  are  you 
going  to  seek  from  the  principal  and 
teachers?  According  to  school  superin¬ 
tendents  who  have  written  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  on  these 
points,  parents  should  observe:  The  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  the  children  toward  the 
school;  the  general  physical  condition  and 
sanitation  of  the  school  buildings;  the 
amount  and  use  of  play  space;  the  size  of 
classes;  equipment  of  the  schools,  as 
library,  gymnasium,  shops,  maps,  etc.; 
and  the  exhibit  of  the  children’s  work. 

Parents  should  seek  information  on  the 
standing  of  their  own  children  in  their 
school  work;  whether  their  children  are 
working  up  to  their  full  capacity;  what 
the  parent  can  do  to  help  his  children  do 
better  work;  what  bad  school  habits  have 
been  noted;  what  are  the  qualifications 
demanded  of  the  teaching  force;  what  sala¬ 
ries  are  paid  to  teachers;  how  school  costs 
compare  with  costs  in  like  communities; 
what  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  high- 
school  age  are  in  high  school;  what  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  children  of  kinder¬ 
garten  age;  why  pupils  leave  school;  and 
what  the  parents  may  do  to  help  the 
schools. — W.  S.  Deffenbaugh. 

Instruction  in  Biology  in  Oregon 
Grade  Schools 

Sponsoring  the  teaching  of  biology,  or 
the  science  of  life,  in  the  grades  is  regarded 
by  the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society  as 
the  most  constructive  and  outstanding 
piece  of  work  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  Not  only  has  this  science  given 
the  children  a  natural  and  wholesome 
attitude  toward  bodily  functions  but  it 
has  also  taught  them  to  observe  accu¬ 
rately,  to  experiment  carefully,  and  to 
draw  sound  conclusions  from  their  own 
observations  and  experiments. 


My  flag,  born  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  baptized  in 
the  days  of  civil  strife,  rededicated 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in 
the  great  world  conflict;  in  peace 
and  war  it  has  ever  floated  as  the 
symbol  of  liberty  and  justice.  May 
its  stars  never  grow  dim  and  its 
stripes  never  fade.  And  may  the 
children  in  the  schools  over  which 
it  shall  float  be  so  taught  to  love 
justice,  to  hate  evil,  to  do  good,  that 
they  may  forever  protect  the  flag 
and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands. — 
Randall  J .  Condon. 


Get  More  Pupils  into  the 
Games 

Physical  Directors  Favor  Further  Efforts 
Toward  General  Participation  in  High- 
School  Athletics 

/^PPOSITION  to  Rugby  football  for 
elementary  or  junior  high-school 
boys  and  approval  of  soccer-football  as  a 
better  game  for  all  high-school  pupils  are 
expressed  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
second  conference  of  State  directors  of 
physical  education  called  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Discussion  centered  around  manage¬ 
ment  of  athletics  for  boys  and  girls,  espe¬ 
cially  in  interschool  competition,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : 

(а)  We  approve  the  participation  in 
athletics  by  the  majority  of  pupils. 

(б)  We  would  limit  the  length  of  the 
high-school  interscholastic  season  in  foot¬ 
ball  or  basket  ball. 

(c)  We  would  eliminate  interstate  or 
intersectional  games  involving  long  trips. 

{d)  We  would  eliminate  post-season 
interstate  and  iiitersectional  athletic  con¬ 
tests. 

Relative  to  competitive  athletics  for 
girls  the  directors  expressed  themselves  as 
opposing  State,  interstate,  or  intersec¬ 
tional  basket-ball  tournaments  and  as 
favoring  intraschool  activities  rather  than 
interschool  contests.  They  recommended 
extension,  under  the  supervision  of  women 
teachers  and  directors,  of  nonpersonal- 
contact  athletic  sports  of  a  type  suited  to 
girls’  physiological  and  social  needs. 
They  recommended  that,  surrounded  by 
proper  physical  and  social  safeguards,  a 
majority  of  the  students  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  noncombative  contests  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  participants. 

Finding  time  on  the  school  program  for 
matters  pertaining  to  health,  and  adequate 
training  of  the  regular  teacher  for  such 
work  were  cited  as  difficult  problems  on 
which  some  progress  has  been  made. 

That  States  vary  widely  in  the  nature 
and  enforcement  of  their  physical  educa¬ 
tion  laws  and  in  the  duties  assigned  to 
directors  of  physical  education  in  States 
where  this  office  exists,  was  brought  out 
during  the  conference.  Thirty-two  States 
now  have  physical  education  laws.  Only 
12  of  these  States  have  appointed  State 
directors,  but  another  State  which  has  no 
specific  legislation  on  the  subject  has  a 
director  who  is  an  official  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

In  some  States  the  physical  director  has 
charge  of  only  the  exercise  side  of  physical 
education;  in  other  States  he  supervises 
also  the  health  instruction  of  the  class¬ 
room  and  may  have  charge  of  the  medical 
inspection  of  pupils. 
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Group  of  children  who  participated  in  a  “  play  festival  ”  at  Highland  Park.  Va. 


Virginia  Governor  Urges  Attention 
to  Children’s  Health 

Thought  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  children  was  recentl}'  enjoined  upon 
the  people  of  Virginia  in  a  formal  procla¬ 
mation  by  Gov.  E.  Lee  Trinkle.  He 
advised  that  full  support  be  given  to 
public  health  officers  and  sanitary  ad¬ 
visors  in  all  matters  of  nutrition,  housing, 
nursing,  ventilation,  recreation,  and  other 
elements  that  make  for  individual  well¬ 
being. 

Further,  he  recommended  that  celebra¬ 
tions  with  games,  music,  and  athletic 
events  be  planned  to  focus  the  attention 
of  each  community  upon  its  children  and 
emphasize  the  value  of  play  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  promoting  good  health. 

His  suggestions  were  widely  followed 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
citizens’  associations  and  community 
centers  were  active  in  promoting  the 
celebrations  which  the  governor  recom¬ 
mended.  One  of  them  is  illustrated  by 
the  picture  on  this  page,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  group  of  children  who  participated 
in  the  play  festival  at  Highland  Park. 
A  thousand  children  took  part,  and  5,000 
persons  were  present  to  witness  the  event. 
The  festival  was  planned  by  the  Highland 
Park  Community  Center,  of  which  A.  A. 
Guy  is  chairman. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
interruptions  of  school  time,  William 
McAndrew,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  has  caused  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  high-school  teachers’  council 
to  be  discontinued. 


Effedt  of  Size  of  Classes  Upon 
Efficiency 

Relation  of  size  of  class  to  efficiency  is 
the  subject  of  a  project  under  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of 
Ohio  State  University.  Four  Ohio  cities — 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Akron,  and  To¬ 
ledo — are  participating  in  the  project  as  it 
relates  to  the  elementary  grades.  Pupils 
are  grouped  for  a  semester  in  a  large 
class,  followed  by  a  semester  in  a  small 
class,  taught  in  each  case  by  the  same 
teacher,  while  another  teacher  has  a 
group  of  children  in  a  small  class  during 
the  first  semester  and  in  a  large  class  the 
second  semester.  As  determined  by  test¬ 
ing,  the  classes  have  the  same  average 
and  variability  of  intelligence.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  projects  of  the  elaborate 
program  which  the  bureau  has  under  way. 

Seventy-seven  traveling  teachers  are 
emploved  in  Cuba  to  give  instruction  in 
187  centers  in  sparsely  populated  districts. 
They  instruct  3,639  children. 


T  CONSIDER  knowledge  to  be  the 
soul  of  a  republic,  and  as  the 
weak  and  the  wicked  are  generally 
in  alliance,  as  much  care  should  be 
taken  to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
former  as  of  the  latter.  Education 
is  the  way  to  do  this,  and  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  to  afford  all 
ranks  of  the  people  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  proper  degree  of  it  at  a 
cheap  and  easy  rate. — John  Jay. 


Classical  Education  Best  Basis  for 
Industrial  Work 

Classical  studies  are  advocated  by  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham,  a  prominent  English 
industrialist,  as  the  foundation  of  all 
development  in  industrial  work.  Sir 
.\rthur  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
before  a  recent  conference  of  headmasters 
of  British  public  schools  (of  the  Rugby, 
Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester  kind) ,  and  he 
asserted  that  industry  badly  needs  men 
capable  of  taking  the  lead.  Industrial¬ 
ists  like  himself  are  always  searching  for 
men  to  control  works,  control  men,  and 
carry  on  efficiently,  he  said,  but  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  obtain 
this  class  of  man.  The  openings  in  indus¬ 
try  to-day  are  greater  and  the  prizes 
higher  than  ever,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
really  fine,  sound  men  as  leaders. 

Many  branches  of  industry  are  suffering 
from  inefficiency,  he  continued.  Public- 
school  training  is  ideal  as  a  beginning  for 
the  men  who  were  going  to  keep  the 
country  prosperous.  Industry  is  really 
an  interesting  occupation;  he  would  rather 
be  in  industry  than  in  a  bank  or  financial 
house,  or  other  black-coated  kind  of  work 
that  public-school  boys  were  rather  inclined 
to  enter. 

The  first  thing  needed  in  industry,  he 
added,  is  a  fellow  who  would  do  his  job; 
he  should  also  be  able  to  express  himself. 
To  that  end  he  believed  in  a  classical 
education  as  the  foundation  of  all  develop¬ 
ment  in  industrial  work. 

The  world  has  still  to  realize  its  debt 
to  the  common  schools  of  America. — 
H.  G.  Wells. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


BY  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


Almack,  John  C.  Education  for  citizen¬ 
ship.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.],  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  company  [1924]  xvii,  287 
p.  12°.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  edu¬ 
cation,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

This  work  is  written  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
with  the  purpose  of  instructing  teachers  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  of  effective  training  for  citizen¬ 
ship.  After  discussing  the  meaning  and  problem  of 
civic  education,  the  author  shows  how  the  school 
may  be  put  on  a  civic  basis,  in  a  section  which  gives 
particular  attention  to  civic  values  in  the  school  or¬ 
ganization,  in  school  government,  and  in  social  in¬ 
stitutions.  Directions  are  ne.\t  given  for  using  civic 
materials  and  methods  from  various  sources,  such  as 
the  social  sciences,  the  regular  school  subjects,  and 
moral  training.  Other  aspects  treated  are  how  to 
utilize  special  occasions  lor  civic  training,  and  civic 
training  through  school  service,  social  methods,  and 
personal  guidance.  The  final  section  deals  with  the 
integration  of  the  school  and  the  community,  show¬ 
ing  how  these  may  cooperate  in  raising  the  standard 
of  citizenship.  The  particular  functions  of  the 
teacher  in  relation  to  civic  improvement  are  also 
brought  out. 

Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.  Ele¬ 
ments  of  educational  psychology.  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  [etc.],  Houghton  Mifflin 
company  [1924]  xii,  425  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  12°.  (Riverside  te.xtbooks  in 
education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

This  textbook  applies  the  general  principles  of 
psychology  as  a  science  to  the  classroom  problems  of 
elementary  school  teachers.  Such  topics  as  easily 
lend  themselves  are  subjected  to  experimentation 
in  the  course.  In  a  brief  final  summary  the  author 
points  out  how  largely,  after  all,  education  is  a 
process  of  producing  desirable  changes  in  chiidren, 
and  shows  how  teaching  is  an  art  based  on  the  results 
of  scientific  research.  The  chapters  in  this  conclud¬ 
ing  section  deal  with  the  transference  of  training, 
and  building  a  well-adjusted  personality. 

B AGLET,  William  C.,  and  Keith,  John 
A.  H.  An  introduction  to  teaching. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1924.  X,  400  p.  12°.  (American 
teachers  college  series,  ed.  by  J.  A.  H. 
Keith  and  W.  C.  Bagley.) 

As  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  books  on  specific 
topics  designed  expressly  for  students  of  collegiate 
grade  in  professional  schools  for  teachers,  the  present 
volume  aims,  through  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  field,  to  orient  the  prospective  teacher 
with  regard  to  the  outstanding  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  give  him  a  balanced  perspective  on  disputed 
issues,  to  develop  in  an  initial  way  the  meanings  of 
the  more  important  technical  terms  which  his  later 
studies  will  involve,  and  to  facilitate  on  his  part  an 
intelligent  choice  of  a  particular  field  of  service.  It 
gives  the  basic  facts  regarding  teaching  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  explains  the  essential  natm-e  of  teaching  and 
learning,  considers  the  materials  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  outlines  the  psychology  of  the  educational 
process.  Public  education  as  a  vast  social  enterprise 
is  concisely  described,  and  the  personal  and  specific 
qualifications  requisite  for  teachers  are  discussed. 

Burnham,  William  H.  The  normal 
mind;  an  introduction  to  mental  hy¬ 


giene  and  the  hygiene  of  school  instruc¬ 
tion.  New.  York,  D.  Appleton  and 
company.  [1924]  xx,  702  p.  12°. 

The  mental  health  of  normal  children  is  dealt  with 
especially  in  this  book .  It  maintains  the  thesis  that 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  normal  mind  is  an 
integration  of  the  personality  that  makes  adjust¬ 
ment  possible,  and  it  discusses  conditions  and 
methods  that  tend  to  preserve  and  develop  integra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  conditions  and  practices  that  tend  to 
disintegration.  Instead  of  attempting  a  systematic 
and  complete  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
author  has  confined  himself  to  illustration  of  signifi¬ 
cant  aspects  of  mental  hygiene  and  the  hygiene  of 
instruction  in  a  few  important  parts  of  the  field. 

Fowlkes,  John  Gut.  School  bonds. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  The  Bruce  publish¬ 
ing  company  [1924]  177  p.  tables, 

diagrs.,  facsims.  12°. 

The  guiding  principles  for  issuing  school  bonds  are 
presented  by  the  author  of  this  book,  for  the  benefit 
of  school  officials  and  of  students  and  teachers  of 
educational  administration. 

Methods  of  financing  school  building  programs  are 
first  discussed,  and  the  nature  of  school  bonds  is 
defined.  Other  topics  taken  up  are  the  trends  in 
school  bonded  debt  assumed  annually  and  ways  of 
justifying  a  school  bond  issue,  also  the  marketing, 
retiring,  and  recording  of  school  bonds.  The  final 
chapter  gives  some  functions  of  State  departments  of 
education  in  issuing  school  bonds. 

Freeland,  George  E.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching.  New  York,  Thei 
Macmillan  company,  1924.  xv,  290  p. 
front.,  plate.s,  12°.  (Modern  teachers 
series,  ed.  by  W.  C.  Bagley.) 

This  volume  comprises  a  collection  of  case-studies 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  from  observation  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  successful  teachers,  with  an  interpretation 
of  the  principles  involved,  so  that  they  may  be 
applied  in  the  improvement  of  teaching  elsewhere. 
The  material  appeals  first  to  students  preparing  for 
teaching,  next  to  teachers  in  service,  and  lastly  to 
the  general  public,  parents,  and  school  boards, 
so  that  those  who  support  public  education  may  be 
posted  on  the  distinguishing  marks  of  good  teaching. 

Hatnes,  Merritt  Wat.  Teaching  shop 
work;  a  handbook  for  instructors  in 
vocational  schools  and  for  students  in 
trade-teacher  training  classes.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company 
[1924]  X,  238  p.  illus.,  forms,  diagrs. 
12°. 

Here  are  given  the  results  of  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ence  while  conducting  evening  classes  for  trade 
teachers  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  The  material  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  all  workers  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education,  and  particularly  for  director 
of  teacher-training  classes.  By  a  process  of  analysis 
the  subject  of  trade-teaching  is  resolved  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  units;  Principles  of  vocational  education 
observation  of  teaching,  trade  analysis,  principles 
of  teaching,  practice-teaching,  shop  organization 
and  management,  psychology  applied  to  student 
analysis. 

Lincoln,  Edward  A.  Beginnings  in  edu¬ 
cational  measurement.  Philadelphia, 


London,  Chicago,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
company  [1924]  151  p.  tables,  diagrs. 

12°.  (Lippincott’s  educational  guides, 
ed.  by  W.  F.  RusseU.) 

This  elementary  manual  on  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  university  ex¬ 
tension  classes  for  a  concise  textbook  of  this  sort. 
After  a  general  introduction,  the  author  takes  up 
the  topics  of  subject-matter  tests,  the  mathematics 
of  measurement,  the  use  and  misuse  of  tests,  and 
the  measurement  of  intelligence  and  of  character. 
Directions  for  the  use  of  tests  are  given,  and  an 
appendix  affords  lesson  plans  and  other  suggestions. 

Miller,  Cltde  R.  and  Charles,  Fred. 
Publicity  and  the  public  school.  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  company  [1924]  x,  179  p.  12°. 
(Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed. 
by  H.  Suzzallo.) 

Of  the  authors  of  this  book,  Mr.  Miller  is  director 
of  publications,  Cleveland  public  schools,  and  Mr. 
Charles  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who  has  had  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  writing  and  editing  educational  news. 
The  fact  is  emphasized  that,  in  order  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  support  for  public  education,  the  people  must 
be  supplied  with  information  regarding  the  public 
schools  and  their  needs.  This  may  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  newspaper,  which  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  popular  education  as  well  as  the  school. 
Effective  school  publicity  is  not  a  matter  of  occa¬ 
sional  drives;  it  aims  to  promote  complete  all-year- 
round  support  and  sympathy  between  the  taxpayer 
and  the  school  by  the  use  of  every  legitimate  means 
of  information— the  newspapers,  the  schooihouse 
organ,  school  newspapers,  parent-teacher  clubs, 
reports  and  monographs — in  accordance  with  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  outlined  in  this  volume. 


MiTH,  Walter  Robinson.  Constructive 
school  discipline.  New  York,  Cincin¬ 
nati  [etc.]  American  book  company 
[1924]  275  p.  12°.  (American  edu¬ 
cation  series.  G.  D.  Strayer,  general 
editor.) 

Suggests  ways  and  means  of  student  control  that 
will  harmonize  with  social  trends  in  other  phases 
of  life  and  provide  a  useful  training  for  citizenship 
in  a  democratic  society.  The  author  asserts  that 
the  new  socialized  form  of  school  discipline  may  be 
made  a  more  vital  element  in  moral  education  than 
could  the  earlier  autocratic  domination,  which  has 
now  broken  down  in  all  phases  of  life. 

Wheeler,  Joseph  L.  The  library  and 
the  community.  Increased  book  serv¬ 
ice  through  library  publicity  based  on 
community  studies.  Chicago,  Ameri¬ 
can  library  association,  1924.  417  p. 

illus.,  diagrs.  8°. 

Library  workers  should  devote  a  larger  share  of 
their  attention  to  reaching  the  public  which  the 
library  is  designed  to  serve — less  timein  merely  pre¬ 
paring  books  for  use  and  more  time  in  actually  get¬ 
ting  them  read.  The  librarian  of  to-morrow  will 
base  his  pride  on  the  aid  his  library  can  give  in 
making  the  use  of  books  a  means  of  positive  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  advance.  These  ideals  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  author  of  this  book,  which  presents 
principles  and  methods  for  use  by  librarians  in 
applying  their  service  to  those  points  where  it  is 
particularly  needed  in  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties.  The  volume  deals  with  the  community  back¬ 
ground  of  the  library  (including  schools),  public 
opinion,  and  the  library,  and  especially  tha  tech¬ 
nique  of  library  publicity. 
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Many  Private  Schools  in  Cities  Are  Deficient 

in  Health  Provisions 

Excellent  Equipment  in  Some  Private  Institutions.  Others  Would  he  Serious  Menace 
but  for  Watchfulness  of  Parents.  Public  Schools  are  in  General  Far  Superior  in 
Provision  for  Health  and  Enioy  Better  Supervision 

By  JAMES  F.  ROGERS 

Chiej  Division  of  Physical  Education  and  School  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Education 


There  are  private  schools  and 
private  schools.  Many  of  them 
are  well  housed  and  well  con¬ 
ducted,  but  in  this  article  we  refer  espe¬ 
cially  to  many  schools  which  spring  up 
in  cities  where  overcrowding  in  the  public 
schools  or  the  preponderance  of  foreign- 
born  children  or  some  other  supposed 
fault  has  alienated  the  parents  from 
public  schools.  In  not  a  few  of  these 
private  schools  are  to  be  found  pupils, 
subnormal  or  otherwise  exceptional,  for 
whom  no  suitable  provisions  have  been 
made  in  the  public  schools. 

No  Supervision  by  Special  School  Health 
Agencies 

No  matter  what  their  origin  or  by 
whom  patronized,  a  very  ,  considerable 
proportion  of  the  private  schools  are  far 
from  ideal  from  a  health-affording  point 
of  view.  Frequently  the  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  worse  than  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  same  community.  School 
authorities,  as  a  rule,  are  none  too  careful 
in  matters  of  school  health.  However 
careless  or  ignorant  the  director  of  a 
private  school  may  be,  he  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  outside  the  pale  of  inspection 
and  unassisted  by  special  school-health 
agencies. 

Schools  are  often  held  in  private  houses 
and  in  rooms  unsuitable  in  size  for  the 
number  of  pupils.  Classes  may  be  held 
in  bedrooms  which  have  been  too  recently 
vacated  to  be  aired.  Open  gas  stoves 
may  serve  as  heaters.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  is  difficult  to  control  and  is 
often  far  from  what  it  should  be. 

There  may  be  few  rooms,  and  the 
pupils  being  of  a  variety  of  ages  the  seats 
and  desks  (if  the  latter  are  provided)  are 
unfitted  in  size  for  many  of  them.  Pen¬ 
cils  and  other  tools  are  often  used  in 
common  and  there  are  no  sanitary  drink¬ 
ing  facilities. 

I  nlelligent  Home  Care  the  Saving  Element 

Opportunity  for  play  in  the  open  air  is 
frequently  lacking,  and  the  physical  exer¬ 
cises  that  are  carried  out  are  done  in  over¬ 
heated  rooms.  Medical  inspection  of 
either  pupils  or  plant  is  almost  unheard 
of.  From  the  health  standpoint,  the 
school  is  saved  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 


that  the  pupils  come  from  homes  where 
they  are  well  cared  for  and  where  they 
are  usually  kept  at  home  if  they  show 
signs  of  infectious  disease.  Nevertheless 
the  conditions  in  many  schools  are  a  con¬ 
stant  and  unnecessary  menace. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  commu¬ 
nities  parents  patronize  private  schools, 
not  so  much  because  the  public  schools 
are  poor  as  because  it  seems  beneath  their 
dignity  and  pocketbook  to  send  their 
children  to  public  schools.  If  they  would 
contribute  the  tuition  to  the  public  school 
and  lend  of  their  time  and  interest,  it 
might  easily  be  far  superior  to  the  private 
school.  Moreover,  the  parents  might  find 
upon  investigation  that,  from  a  health 
point  of  view  at  least,  the  public  school 
is  already  superior;  but  many  of  them 
never  visit  the  school  at  all. 

Thoughtful  Planning  Would  Produce  Good 
Results 

If  the  private  school  must  exist — and 
many  of  these  schools  fill  a  real  need — 
it  is  unfortunate  that  all  can  not  make  an 
effort  to  approximate  the  excellence  in 
sanitation  and  hygiene  which  is  reached 
by  the  best  of  them.  They  are  untrain- 
meled  in  aim,  and  by  a  little  thoughtful 
planning  as  to  matters  physical  they 
could  put  things ,on  a  far  healthier  foun¬ 
dation  than  exists  at  present. 

Having  no  supervising  health  authority, 
they  might  well  have  on  their  staff  a  phy¬ 
sician  who  knows  something  of  sanitation 
and  the  teaching  of  health,  and  with  a 
slight  expense  for  his  counsel  they  could 
at  least  make  the  l^est  of  the  conditions 
which  exist.  Certainly  the  school,  which 
in  this  day  of  agitation  for  the  desirability 
not  only  of  freedom  from  sickness  but  the 
development  of  what  health  is  possible 
for  a  pupil,  should  find  that  it  pays  to  be, 
above  all  things,  hygienic. 

To  train  young  women  as  household 
assistants  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  public  schools, 
cooperating  with  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  will  offer  a  six  or 
eight  weeks  course  of  intensive  training 
for  practical  work  in  the  home.  House¬ 
keepers  of  Denver  promise  the  students 
positions  immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  course. 


To  Equalize  Opportunities  for  Home 
Reading 

At  a  recent  conference  on  home  educa¬ 
tion  which  was  called  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  libra¬ 
rians,  extension  directors  of  State  univer¬ 
sities,  and  leaders  in  parent-teacher 
associations  discussed  at  length  the 
facilities  for  giving  people  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  reading. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  has  been  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  study  the  situation  in  the 
United  States.  This  committee  consists 
of  Prof.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  University 
of  Virginia,  and  Prof.  Richard  R.  Price, 
University  of  Minnesota,  representing  the 
National  University  Extension  Associa¬ 
tion;  Mr.  L.  L.  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
Judson  T.  Jennings,  representing  the 
American  Library  Association;  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Reeve  and  Mrs.  Drury  W.  Cooper,  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  Dr.  Jno.  J.  Tigert, 
representing  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as 
chairman. 

The  agencies  represented  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  already  at  work  on  some 
phase  of  this  problem  of  home  education, 
and  it  is  expected  that  means  will  be 
developed  whereby  a  nation-wide  plan  of 
cooperation  may  be  outlined  and  put  into 
operation,  so  that  in  every  State  there 
may  be  equal  opportunities  for  all  to 
enrich  their  lives  when  school  days  are 
over,  through  the  use  of  books  and 
periodicals.  It  is  also  hoped  that  public 
education  may  be  more  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  States. — Ellen  C. 
Lombard. 

Rumanieins  Enthusiastic  Over  Agri¬ 
cultural  Instruction 

Rumania,  with  a  population  of  a  little 
more  than  13,000,000,  is  supporting  59 
schools  of  agriculture  and  15  schools  of 
household  economics.  For  agricultural 
instruction  alone,  31,600,000  lei,  or 
$1,637,306,  was  expended  in  the  year 
1923,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
Mr.  Ely  E.  Palmer,  American  consul  at 
Bucharest.  In  each  of  the  four  grades 
of  agricultural  schools  students  are  given 
actual  practice  on  school  farms.  The 
advanced  schools  confer  the  degree  of 
“agronomical  engineer”  upon  students 
who  complete  the  four-year  course. 
Graduates  of  these  schools  are  qualified 
for  teaching  agriculture  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  are  also 
eligible  for  appointment  as  officials  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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The  most  striking  manifestations  of  progress  in  modern 
civilization  are  found  in  the  extensions  of  educational 
facilities  to  the  masses  of  the  people ;  in  the  establishment  of 
scientific,  physical,  mechanical,  and  all  polytechnic  schools, 
and  in  the  discoveries  made  and  results  wrought  by  educated 
and  enlightened  industries.  .  .  . 

Modern  progress  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  found  not  in 
the  advancement  of  what  are  called  the  learned  professions 
but  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses;  in  the 
discoveries  and  appliances  of  the  physical  sciences;  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  science;  and  in  the  promotion, 
enlargement,  and  results  of  all  departments  of  industries.  .  .  . 

Education  is  the  one  subject  for  which  no  people  ever  yet 
paid  too  much.  Indeed,  the  more  they  pay,  the  richer  they 
become.  Nothing  is  so  costly  as  ignorance,  and  nothing  so 
cheap  as  knowledge.  Even  under  old  civilizations  the  States 
and  people  who  provided  the  greatest  educational  dissemi¬ 
nation  and  advantages  were  always  the  most  wealthy,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  feared  and  respected  by  others,  and 
the  most  secure  in  every  right  of  person  and  property  among 
themselves.  And  this  truth  will  be  tenfold  more  manifest 
in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  very  right 
arm  of  all  future  national  power  will  rest  in  the  education  of 
the  people. — Benjamin  Harvey  Hill. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA¬ 
TED  TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN  ARE  CREATED  EOUAL  ■ 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON¬ 
CEIVED  AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  •  WE  HAVE 
GOME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  ■  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT¬ 
TING  AND  PROPERTHAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  ■  BUT  IN  A  LAPvGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  MOT  DEDICATE -V/E  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND -THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV¬ 
ING  AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  GON SECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  MOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  .FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAlN-THATTHiS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH* 


LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH 

(iN  LINCOLN  Memorial,  Washington) 

Appropriate  for  use  in  observing  Patriotism  Day 
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’  I  'O  OBSERVE  American  Education  Week  appropriately  requires  active  preparation.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  devise 
effective  methods  or  to  find  suitable  material.  Repeated  requests  have  been  made  upon  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
suggestions  as  to  what  to  do  and  where  to  obtain  the  necessary  literature.  In  response  to  such  requests  the  following  documents 
have  been  issued.  They  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  the  prices  stated:  (1)  “Suggestions.”  Price,  5  cents;  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  2  cents  each.  (2)  “Broadside,”  with 
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be  purchased  at  5  cents  each. 
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Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Kindergartens  As  Integral  Parts  of  the 

Public  School  System 

Worth  Has  Been  Proved  by  Long  Experience.  Entitled  to  he  Placed  on  Same  Footing  as  Primary  Schools. 
Discrimination  in  Methods  of  Support  is  no  Longer  Justified.  Rural  Communities  and  Consolidated  Districts 
Should  Not  he  Deprived  of  Benefits  Which  Cities  May  Enjoy.  Teachers  Should  he  Trained  for  Worh,  in  Either 

Kindergarten  or  Primary  Schools  or  Both 

By  NINA  C.  VANDEWALKER 

Associate  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


INDERGARTEN  LAWS  of  many 
of  the  States  need  revision.  That 
changes  of  some  kind  should  be 
necessary  is  not  surprising,  for  in  several 
of  the  States  the  laws  were  enacted  nearly 
30  years  ago  when  the  kindergarten  was 
still  an  experiment.  Forty  States  have 
kindergarten  laws.  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  and  Mississippi  have  not  yet 
enacted  such  laws;  Massachusetts,  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island  do  not  need  them  because  the  age 
at  which  children  in  these  States  may 
enter  public  schools  is  as  low  as  5  years 
and  the  kindergarten  may  therefore  be 
maintained  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  kindergarten  laws  of  40 
States  are  therefore  the  basis  for  the 
comments  which  follow. 

Essential  Features  Common  to  all  Laws 

The  needs  and  conditions  in  the  several 
States  differ  widely,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  there  should  be  differences  in  the 
kindergarten  laws.  All  have  certain  pro¬ 
visions  in  common.  They  must  designate 
the  authorities  to  whom  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kindergartens  is  to  be  in¬ 
trusted,  and  specify  the  kind  of  districts 
or  communities  in  which  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  permitted.  They  must  state  the 
sources  from  which  the  support  of  the 
kindergarten  is  to  be  derived;  and  desig¬ 
nate  the  authority  for  issuing  teaching 
certificates.  It  is  in  these  provisions  that 
the  laws  differ,  and  in  consequence  any 
law  may  be  good  at  one  point  and  poor 
in  another. 

In  its  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  the  kindergarten  the  change 
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most  needed  in  a  large  number  of  States 
is  to  provide  more  adequate  support.  In 
only  15  of  the  40  States  under  considera¬ 
tion  does  the  law  provide  for  the  equal 
support  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  grades.  In  them  it  is  required 
that  the  support  of  the  kindergarten  shall 
come  from  the  general  school  fund.  The 
States  in  which  the  kindergarten  is  thus 
supported  are  Connecticut,  Florida,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin.  In  the  other  25  States 
the  law  provides  that  the  support  must 
come  from  “the  local  district  fund  only.” 
This  fund  is  usually  smaller  than  the 
general  fund,  for  the  latter  ordinarily 
includes  appropriations  from  the  State 
and  county.  This  would  seem  to  imply 
less  favorable  conditions  for  the  children 
in  the  kindergarten  than  for  those  in  the 
grades.  Whether  or  not  it  does  depends 
upon  the  classification  of  funds.  Wliere 
it  has  this  effect  it  is  evident  that  a  revision 
of  the  law  is  in  order.  In  any  event  the 
kindergarten  should  be  considered  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system 
and  treated  upon  precisely  the  same  basis 
as  the  primary  schools. 

Undue  Restriction  Upon  Location  of  Kinder¬ 
gartens 

In  a  number  of  States  the  kindergarten 
laws  need  revision  which  will  allow  the 
establishing  of  kindergartens  in  a  larger 
number  of  communities.  In  21  States  any 
community  may  establish  kindergartens. 
These  States  are  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Montana,  Missouri, 


New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and, 
Wyoming.  In  the  other  19  States  they 
may  be  established  only  in  communities 
of  a  certain  size  or  type.  In  Alabama, 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  West 
Virginia  they  may  be  established  only  in 
special  and  independent  districts,  cities, 
and  incorporated  towns.  In  several 
others  there  are  prescribed  limitations  of 
size  and  class.  In  New  Mexico,  for 
example,  a  town  must  have  200  or  more 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
order  to  have  a  kindergarten;  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  the  community  must  have  a 
population  of  at  least  2,500;  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  they  are  permitted  in  cities  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes; 
and  in  Utah  and  Washington  in  those  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  only.  In 
Oregon  only  communities  that  have  20,000 
pupils  of  school  age  are  allowed  to  have 
kindergartens,  a  condition  that  Portland 
alone  is  able  to  meet.  The  laws  of  this 
type  need  revision  so  that  children  of 
kindergarten  age  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
may  have  equal  opportunities. 

Should  Be  Permitted  in  Consolidated  Schools 
The  broadening  of  the  scope  of  these 
laws  deserves  especial  consideration  at 
this  time  because  the  movement  for  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  making 
it  possible  to  bring  the  advantages  of 
the  kindergarten  to  children  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  need  of  kindergartens  for 
such  children  is  not  to  the  point  here. 
What  is  to  the  point  is  that  the  kinder- 
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garten  laws  of  the  different  States  should 
not  prevent  the  establishing  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  consolidated  schools  when  the 
time  is  ripe  for  such  action. 

New  Laws  Ma\e  Parents  Responsible 

The  fact  that  many  parents  wish  their 
children  to  have  the  advantages  which 
the  kindergarten  affords,  and  therefore 
wish  to  see  the  kindergarten  laws 
liberalized,  is  shown  by  the  widespread 
efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  laws  of  the  mandatory-on- 
petition  type.  Such  a  law  was  first 
enacted  in  California  in  1914.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  radical  departure  from  previous 
ones  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  parents 
of  children  of  kindergarten  age  in  a  given 
district,  instead  of  the  school  authorities, 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  petition  from  these  parents 
to  the  school  authorities,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  mandate  for  the  establishing  of 
a  kindergarten,  with  which  these  authori¬ 
ties  must  comply.  The  assumption  un¬ 
derlying  this  law  is  apparently  that  the 
parents’  interest  in  their  children’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  school 
authorities,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  determining  whether  or  not 
children  of  kindergarten  age  are  entitled 
to  educational  privileges. 

The  results  of  the  enactment  of  this 
law  in  California  were  very  gratifying. 
In  the  first  two  years  after  its  enactment 
the  number  of  kindergartens  increased 
from  149  to  316.  This  increase  has  con¬ 
tinued,  and  as  a  consequence  California 
leads  the  States  in  the  proportion  of 
children  of  kindergarten  age  enrolled  in 
kindergarten. 

School  Officers  Often  Oppose  Mandatory  Laws 

The  successful  operation  of  this  law  in 
California  led  to  efforts  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  similar  law  in  other 
States  in  the  years  immediately  follow¬ 
ing.  These  efforts  were  successful  in 
Arizona,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  North 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  They 
were  not  successful  in  several  others, 
in  part  because  such  a  law  did  not  meet 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  these  States 
and  in  part  because  of  opposition  to  the 
law  as  such.  This  came  from  the  school 
authorities  themselves  in  some  instances 
because  they  feel  that  such  a  law  hampers 
their  freedom  in  determining  how  a 
given  school  and  community  may  be  best 
served.  The  law  in  question  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  movement  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  so.  The  current  need, 
however,  is  for  a  revision  of  existing  laws 
on  the  basis  of  the  weaknesses  here 
indicated. 

The  laws  of  several  States  relating  to 
the  certification  of  kindergarten  teachers 


are  also  in  need  of  improvement.  Thus 
far,  34  of  the  40  States  that  have  kinder¬ 
garten  laws  on  their  statute  books  have 
also  enacted  certification  laws.  Six  of  the 
forty  have  not  yet  done  so.  These  are 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The 
kindergarten  certificates,  like  those  for 
other  lines  of  work,  differ  in  the  several 
States.  In  nearly  all  the  requirements 
are  graduation  from  a  four-year  high 
school,  and  from  a  kindergarten  training 
school  approved  by  the  State  authorities, 
whose  course  is  at  least  two  years  in 
length.  The  certificates  in  question  are 
nearly  all  of  the  “special  subject”  type, 
corresponding  to  those  issued  to  teachers 
of  art,  music,  manual  training,  and  other 
subjects.  In  consequence  they  are  valid 
for  teaching  in  kindergarten  only. 

Effective  Method  of  Unification 

In  a  few  States — California,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin — a  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  certificate  is  issued  which 
is  valid  for  either  kindergarten  or  primary 
work,  or  both.  These  certificates  are  in 
line  with  present-day  theory  and  practice. 
One  of  the  means  for  the  unification  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  grade  work  is  a 
training  course  for  both  kindergarten  and 
primary  teachers  that  covers  both  phases 
of  work.  Teachers  who  have  taken  such 
courses  are  capable  of  teaching  either 
kindergarten  or  primary  children.  The 
special-subject  type  of  kindergarten  cer¬ 
tificate,  however,  allows  her  to  teach  in 
kindergarten  only.  It  therefore  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  separation  that  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  are  attempting  to 
eliminate. 

The  changes  here  suggested  are  called 
for  by  changes  in  educational  conditions. 
When  the  laws  providing  for  the  local 
support  of  kindergartens  were  enacted  the 
kindergarten  was  still  an  experiment  and 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  level  as  the  grades.  It  has  now 
demonstrated  its  value,  however,  and  has 
proved  its  right  to  a  corresponding  support. 

Parents  Understand  what  Beginnings 
Should  Be 

The  desire  for  kindergartens  in  small 
communities  as  well  as  large  ones  is  the 
result  of  a  greater  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  as  to  what  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  education  should  be.  Many 
of  these  now  recognize  the  kindergarten 
as  furnishing  the  right  beginnings  and 
wish  to  see  it  made  a  part  of  all  schools — 
urban  and  rural.  The  recognized  need 
for  certificates  that  cover  both  kinder¬ 
garten  and  primary  work  is  the  result  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  elementary 
school  that  places  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades  in  one  group.  The  changes 
will  therefore  enable  the  kindergarten  to 
work  more  effectively  as  a  part  of  the 
school  and  of  American  education. 


Teachers  As  the  Pupils 
See  Them 

Hi§h  School  Juniors  Express  Their  Opin¬ 
ions  Frankly.  Elemenls  of  fV eakjness  and 
of  Strength  Are  Carefully  Enumerated 
By  WILLIAM  M.  ROBINSON. 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of 
Education 

HE  INFLUENCE  of  teachers  is  best 
judged  by  pupils  themselves.  High 
school  juniors  were  asked  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  to  give  three  reasons  for 
liking  and  three  reasons  for  disliking 
school.  Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the 
14,585  reasons  given  for  liking  school 
referred  to  the  teacher.  Thirteen  per 
cent  of  the  4,685  who  dislike  school 
named  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  the  two  combined  voted  “the 
teachers”  among  the  admired  character¬ 
istics  of  their  school. 

More  significant,  however,  were  the 
qualities  considered  the  “elements  of 
strength”  possessed  by  the  best  teachers. 
Of  the  13,825  replies  made,  “capability” 
or  “knowledge  of  one’s  subject,”  with  18 
per  cent  of  all  the  replies,  led  the  list; 
“character  (force,  disposition,  sympa¬ 
thy)  ”  received  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
replies;  “fairness,  12”  per  cent;  “good 
nature,  humor,  kindness,”  10  per  cent. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  trait 
of  the  weakest  teachers  was  “failure  to 
explain  and  make  clear,”  which  included 
18  per  cent  of  the  replies.  Next  in  order 
of  frequency  were  “lack  of  discipline,” 
with  12  per  cent;  favoritism,”  wdth  10 
per  cent;  “uninteresting  and  uninter¬ 
ested,”  “unfairness,”  and  “quick  tem¬ 
per,”  each  with  8  per  cent. 

Teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach 
will  do  well  to  meditate  on  this  report. 
School  boards  and  superintendents  in 
selecting  new  teachers  may  wisely  con¬ 
sider  more  carefully  the  pupils’  reactions 
to  teachers. 

Vocational  School  lor  Boys  in  Meat 
Tracies 

Meat  examination,  natural  history  and 
animal  physiology,  diseases  and  parasites 
of  food  animals,  shop  management,  and 
legislation  governing  the  industry  are 
subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
vocational  school  for  boys  and  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  meat  trades  of  London. 
This  school  was  opened  September  15 
by  the  London  County  Council  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  organizations  representing  the 
meat  trades,  and  will  be  known  as 
Smithfield  Institute.  A  minimum  fee  is 
charged  for  evening  classes,  and  tuition 
is  free  for  juniors  up  to  7  p.  m. 


Contributions  of  the  General  Land  Office 


to  Education 


One  Ninth  the  Normal  Area  of  Every  Township  in  New  States  Donated  by  Federal  Government  for  Benefit 
of  Common  Schools.  Appropriation  of  Lands  for  Agricultural  Colleges  in  all  States.  Special  Grants  in  Aid 
for  Individual  Institutions  on  Admission  of  States.  Characteristic  Methods  in  Distributing  Lands  to  Settlers. 

Large  Sums  Received  From  Sales  Paid  into  National  Treasury 

By  WILLIAM  SPRY 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office 


The  general  land  office 

is  the  agency  through  which  the 
Government  handles  all  its  trans¬ 
actions  involving  title  to  public  lands.  It 


they  should  be  identified  upon  the  ground 
by  such  monuments  and  terms  of  fixity 
in  place  as  to  furnish  descriptive  certainty 
in  deeds  of  conveyance  or  patents;  in 


urement.  To  the  average  citizen  it  seems 
so  simple  in  form,  but  so  certain  in  re¬ 
sults,  that  he  takes  it  for  granted  as  an 
elemental  principle  governing  surveys. 
But  the  “Ordinance  for  ascertaining  the 
mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  lands 
in  the  western  territory  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned”  was  enacted 
by  the  continental  Congress  May  20,  1785, 
with  its  provision  lac  6-mile  squares  called 
townships,  as  against  the  prevailing  metes 
and  bounds  method,  only  after  long- 
continued  contention  and  sharp  debate, 
and  the  foundation  for  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  land  surveys  thus  estab¬ 
lished. 


A  typical  scene  on  the  public  domain 


is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  strictly  a 
business  office.  It  is  the  senior  bureau 
of  the  Interior  Department;  organized  as 
one  of  the  activities  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  1812,  and  transferred  to  the 
Interior  -in  1849,  when  that  department 
was  created.  It  is  charged,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  survey,  control,  and  disposition  of 
the  public  lands,  and  the  adjustment  of 
private  land  claims.  Hence,  all  recipients 
of  title  to  the  public  domain  must  look  to 
the  General  Land  Office,  acting  under 
authority  of  some  act  of  Congress,  as  the 
source  of  title;  while  the  confirmation  of 
private  land  claims  is  in  like  manner 
intrusted  to  the  same  bureau. 

Our  public  lands,  aggregating  a  billion 
and  a  half  acres,  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States  through  treaties,  cession  by 
the  States,  and  purchase,  and  the  story 
of  this  acquisition  of  title,  the  creation 
of  48  States  therefrom,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farms  and  homes  among  our  pioneer 
empire  builders  is  all  written  in  tUe  records 
of  the  General  Land  Office. 

As  a  preliminary  to  any  disposition  of 
our  public  lands,  it  was  necessary  that 


other  words,  our  public  lands  had  to  be 
surveyed  before  they  could  be  sold. 

The  system  of  rectangular  surveys  now 
in  use  is  unique  in  the  field  of  land  meas¬ 


As  a  part  of  the  regular  annual  output 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  it  issues  a 
map  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  is 
shown  in  graphic  form  the  progress  of 
these  surveys,  establishment  of  national 
parks  and  reservations,  county  seat  lo¬ 
cations,  lines  of  railroads,  as  well  as  towns 
and  cities  that  have  attained  substantial 
importance.  The  story  of  the  acquisition 
of  our  public  domain  is  not  overlooked 
in  the  compilation  of  this  map,  for  at  a 
glance  it  may  be  seen  from  what  source 
it  is  derived,  whether  through  our  colonial 
possessions,  or  by  treaty  or  purchase. 


A  “homestead  ”  under  cultivation 
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Preemption  Law  Recognized  Settler’s  Rights 


Originally  a  Sales  Agency  for  Public  Lands 


This  annual  map  is  in  fact  an  exhibit  in 
concrete  form  of  our  national  growth  and 
development,  as  thus  recorded  from  year 
to  year,  more  convincing  in  its  visual 
wealth  of  detail  than  any  table  of  statis¬ 
tics 


recognized,  and  took  form  in  the  later 
statutes,  that  abandoned  the  cash  sale 
proposition,  and  adopted  a  theory  based 
on  the  enhancement  of  agricultural  value, 
in  which  the  entire  nation  would  ulti¬ 
mately  profit.  The  preemption  law  of 


land.  The  homestead  act  of  May  20, 
1862,  was  the  logical  successor  of  the  pre¬ 
emption  law  in  which  the  home  was  made 
the  unit  of  development,  and  citizenship 
a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of  final  entry, 
thus  uniting  ownership  with  settlement, 
and  use  of  the  land  with  taxation  under 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  homestead  law  that  have 
been  subsequently  adopted  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  lands  remain¬ 
ing  subject  to  entrj^  still  preserve  in  the 
main  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
original  act. 


Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  preemption 
and  homestead  laws,  and  while  the 
system  of  cash  and  credit  sales  prevailed, 
the  Government  parted  with  over 
13,500,000  acres  of  land,  distributed 
among  eight  different  States,  in  which 
Ohio  was  the  leading  purchaser  and 
Alabama  the  next  in  line.  The  pre¬ 
emption  act  of  1841  was  repealed  March 
3,  1891,  but  from  the  date  of  its  passage 
down  to  the  date  of  its  repeal,  it  was  the 
principal  means  by  which  small  tracts  of 
land  were  acquired  under  settlement 
rights,  and  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  imperfections  of  this  law,  it  was 
largely  through  its  instrumentality  that 
settlement  rights  as  such  came  to  be  a 
recognized  principle  of  public  land  law. 


The  primary  conception  of  Congress 
in  dealing  with  our  public  lands  was  the 
realization  of  the  largest  possible  cash 
return  for  their  sale  to  meet  the  imme¬ 
diate  necessities  of  national  enterprise. 
The  General  Land  Office  was  thus  organ¬ 
ized  in  accordance  with  this  conception; 
practically  a  real  estate  agency  acting  for 
the  United  States  in  the  sale  of  its  public 
domain.  The  early  statutory  provision 
for  the  conversion  of  public  lands  into 
cash  funds  was,  in  brief,  the  congres¬ 
sional  definition  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Since  that  time  policies  widely  differ¬ 
ing,  involving  a  broader  conception  of  the 
proper  foundation  of  our  national  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  a  better  development  of  the 
entire  country,  gradually  came  to  be 


Observing  the  sun  for  meridian  at  a  public  land  corner 


One  of  the  chambers  of  Carlsbad  Cave 


In  the  survey  of  our  public  lands,  and 
subsequent  investigations  incidental  to 
the  administration  of  the  public  land  laws, 
it  often  occurs  that  marvelous  discoveries 
are  made  of  natural  wonders,  dreamlands 
of  scenic  beauty,  or  remains  of  ancient 
occupation.  Brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
department,  they  are  withdrawn  for  na¬ 
tional  parks  or  monuments. 

The  report  of  the  mineral  inspector  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  on  Carlsbad 
Cave,  New  Mexico,  which  was  made  a 
national  monument  by  proclamation  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  1923,  was  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  photographs,  to  illustrate  in  some 
slight  degree  the  educative  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  records  of  the  General 
Land  Office. 


1841  was  the  first  substantial  recognition 
of  the  later  theory  in  which  a  preference 
right  to  the  purchase  of  160  acres  was 
acquired  through  settlement  upon  the 
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Congress  has  from  time  to  time  made 
due  provision  under  other  laws  like  that 
of  the  timber  and  stone  act,  the  desert 
land  law  and  similar  statutes,  for  the 
disposition  of  lands  not  suited  in  their 
natural  condition  to  agriculture.  Min¬ 
eral  lands,  which  are  not  subject  to 
appropriation  under  the  homestead  or 
other  agricultural  land  laws,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  study  by 
Congress;  and  our  mining  laws  for  the 
exploration  and  development  of  mineral 
lands  have  contributed  largely  toward 
development  of  our  immense  mineral 
deposits.  By  the  leasing  act  of  February 
25,  1920,  the  Government  has  made 
provision  for  leasing 
certain  nonmetallif- 
erous  deposits,  1  ike 
coal,  oil,  oil  shale, 
and  phosphates,  in 
which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  paid  a  roy¬ 
alty  for  the  privilege 
of  developing  these 
deposits. 

As  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  theory 
of  developmentof  our 
national  resources. 

Congress  early  began 
to  make  liberal  do¬ 
nations  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  several 
new  States  as  they 
were  admitted  to  the 
Union  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  common 
schools  and  internal 
improvements;  also 
granted  to  a  number 
of  the  States  the 
swamp  lands  therein 
to  aid  in  effecting 
their  drainage  and 
reclamation;  and 
later  made  grants, 
sometimes  to  the 
States  and  sometimes 
directly  to  chartered 
companies,  in  aid  of 
railroad  construction,  a  policy  which  has 
operated  to  broaden  and  at  the  same 
time  unify  the  rapid  expansion  of  our 
national  growth. 

In  the  matter  of  grants  in  aid  of  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  for  educational  purposes 
Congress  has  dealt  with  a  generous  hand, 
in  recognition  of  the  free  school  as  the  key¬ 
stone  of  our  national  permanence.  On 
the  admission  of  the  earlier  States  to  the 
Union  they  received  one  section  of  public 
land  in  each  township  for  the  support  of 
common  schools;  States  later  admitted  re¬ 
ceived  two  sections  in  each  township,  and 
States  still  later,  four  sections;  or,  one- 
ninth  of  the  normal  area  of  the  township 
was  donated  to  the  State  for  this  purpose. 


This  policy  of  providing  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  common  schools  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  agricultural  college  grant  of 
1862,  known  as  the  Morrill  Act,  “donating 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts” 
a  quantity  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  to 
which  such  State  was  then  entitled,  with 
provision  for  scrip  in  the  absence  of  public 
lands  subject  to  selection  under  the  grant. 
Under  this  legislation  in  aid  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
agricultural  colleges,  there  has  been 
granted  to  the  several  States  101,617,628 


acres  of  public  lands  and  scrip  for  an  equiv¬ 
alent  area  of  7,830,000  acres. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Morrill 
Act  Congress  later,  on  the  admission  of 
States  to  the  Union,  has  made  grants  in 
aid  of  certain  specific  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  notably  for  normal  schools,  univer¬ 
sities,  schools  of  mines,  and  military  insti¬ 
tutes,  in  still  further  recognition  of  the  true 
relation  between  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  the  stability  of  Government. 

Of  all  the  laws,  however,  adopted  by 
our  Government  in  recognition  of  uni¬ 
versal  land  hunger,  none  has  taken  such 
deep  hold  of  public  sentiment,  and  proved 
so  efficacious  in  the  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  country  as  the  homestead 


law,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
original  act  which  found  millions  of  acres 
of  fertile  prairie  lands  ready  for  the  plow. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1923  final 
entries  had  been  made  under  the  home¬ 
stead  law  and  its  later  amendments  for 
213,867,600  acres. 

The  opening  to  entry  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Oklahoma  reads  like  a  romance. 
The  first  lands  to  be  opened  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  were  some  2,000,000  acres  which  had 
formerly  been  embraced  within  an  Indian 
reservation  and  were  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment  at  noon  on  the  22d  day  of  April, 
1889.  Persons  entering  prior  thereto, 
afterwards  known  as  “sooners,”  forfeited 
all  future  claim  or 
acquisition  of  right 
to  any  such  lands. 
The  moment  of  law¬ 
ful  entry  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  firing 
cannon  at  different 
points  on  the  border 
and  the  race  was  then 
on,  for  race  it  was, 
by  foot,  horseback, 
and  team,  and  the 
result  was  not  always 
to  the  swiftest.  In 
many  cases  rival 
racers  appeared  upon 
the  same  tract,  prior¬ 
ity  of  right  only  to 
be  determined  after 
litigation:  “A  horse 
race  in  w'hich  the 
judges  saw  neither 
the  start  nor  the 
finish.”  At  Guthrie, 
one  of  the  new  land 
offices  opened  in  the 
Territory,  the  only 
inhabitants  in  the 
morning  were  the 
officials  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  land  office;  at 
night  7,000  persons 
were  there,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  out  and 
organize  a  town, 
which,  by  the  way,now  rates  12,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
outlet  embracing  some  6,500,000  acres, 
which  occurred  in  1893,  was  the  last 
great  horse  race  for  public  lands.  The 
experience  of  the  Land  Department  in 
these  several  openings  had  been  so  ex¬ 
tremely  unsatisfactory  in  the  matter  of 
resulting  conflicts,  and  long  drawn  out 
litigation,  that  Congress  sought  some 
other  method  of  opening  public  lands  to 
disposition,  and  authorized,  by  the  act  of 
1901,  the  President  to  prescribe  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  land  should  be  taken, 
under  which  authority  a  plan  was  finally 
adopted  for  the  registration  of  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  right  of  entry  at  a  specific 
time  and  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
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Tests  and  Rewards  for  Health  Habits  and 

Sportsmanship 

Bronze  Badge  Awarded  io  Successful  Competitors  Bears  Numerals  to  Indicate  Number  of 
Tests  Passed.  Good  General  Deportment  Essential  to  Eligibility.  Health  Habits  and 
Sportsmanlike  Conduct  Are  Considered 

By  HENRY  J.  SCHNELLE 
Director  Physical  Education  in  Public  Schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 


of  the  lands,  with  a  drawing  thereafter  by 
which  the  right  of  entry  would  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Under  this  scheme  some  2,280,000 
acres  were  opened  to  entry  August  6,  1901, 
for  which  164,416  applicants  registered. 
The  proportion  of  applicants  to  the 
amount  of  land  opened  can  be  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  13,000  entries  of 
160  acres  each  w'ould  have  exhausted  the 
entire  amount  of  lands  opened. 

Settlement  without  Contention  or  Hardship 

A  special  feature  of  this  opening  was  a 
provision  of  law  authorizing  the  setting 
apart  of  a  tract  of  320  acres  for  a  county 
seat  in  each  one  of  the  three  counties 
created  under  the  act  of  opening.  The 
story  of  this  opening,  the  registration,  the 
drawing,  the  sale  of  towui  lots,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  report  made  under  date  of 
October  9,  1901,  by  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Richards,  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  in  which  a  very  full  description  of 
conditions'  encountered  and  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  set  forth.  He  concludes: 
“There  has  been  no  complaint  of  dis¬ 
crimination  or  unfairness;  there  were  but 
little  of  the  hardships  and  suffering  usually 
encountered  in  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country.  Without  strife  or  contention, 
but  in  a  cpiiet,  peaceful,  and  orderly 
manner,  these  lands  have  passed  from  the 
condition  of  an  Indian  reservation  to  that 
of  a  populous,  thrifty,  peaceable,  agri¬ 
cultural  community.” 

Later  openings  of  public  lands  in  large 
bodies  followed  the  general  plan  adopted 
in  1901,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
claimant  and  the  Land  Department. 

The  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  lands  is 
only  an  incident  in  the  operation  of  our 
public  land  system,  but  it  serves  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  historic  value  of  our  records  in 
the  educational  field,  especially  in  a  study 
of  our  national  and  State  development. 

Remaining  Land  Better  Adapted  to  Grazing 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time,  the 
vacant,  unappropriated,  unreserved,  pub¬ 
lic  lands  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  had 
been  reduced  to  185,000,000  acres,  and 
these  lands,  so  far  as  they  are  agricultural, 
are  for  the  most  part  better  adapted  to 
grazing  than  ordinary  cultivation. 

During  the  same  fiscal  year,  however, 
the  General  Land  Office  patented  an  area 
of  9,395,815  acres,  which  exceeds  in  area 
the  three  States,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the  same  period 
collected  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
and  kindred  sources  and  paid  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  the  sum  of 
$10,700,447.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  disposition  of  our  public  lands 
remains,  as  heretofore,  a  matter  of  deep 
national  interest  which  can  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  a  study  of  the  essentials  in  our 
national  educational  field. 


A  NUMBER  of  different  tests  of 
and  rewards  for  excellence  in 
pursuance  of  health  practices 
and  for  skill  in  physical  exercise  have 
been  invented  recently  by  teachers  of 
physical  education. 

The  tests  used  in  the  schools  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  unique  badge 
adopted,  as  an  incentive  to  effort  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  other  workers 
in  the  same  field. 

The  b^dge  is  divided  into  seven  panels. 
The  upper  panel  is  inscribed  wdth  the 
Greek  character  T  which  symbolizes  “a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.”  The 
other  panels  are  inscribed  with  the 


following  figures,  a  jumper,  a  climber,  a 
runner,  a  swimmer,  a  skater,  and  a 
thrower.  The  center  of  the  badge  holds 
a  removable  numeral,  which  may  be 
changed  as  the  tests  are  passed.  The 
badges  and  numerals  are  in  bronze. 

Eligibility  to  take  the  tests  consists  in 
obtaining  a  mark  of  at  least  “G”  in 
effort  and  deportment. 

To  win  the  badge  any  one  of  several  tests 
must  be  passed.  As  subsequent  tests 
are  passed,  the  numeral  in  the  center  of 
the  badge  is  changed  to  coincide  with 
the  number  of  tests  successfully  com¬ 
pleted.  It  indicates,  therefore,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tests  passed.  The  star  is  inserted 
when  all  of  the  tests  have  been  passed. 


To  pass  the  health-habit  test  all  the 
provisions  of  the  test  must  be  met — 
habitual  cleanliness,  good  teeth,  good 
vision,  habitual  good  posture,  and  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  below  weight  for 
height. 

The  athletic  tests  are  based  on  funda¬ 
mental  motor  activities:  Running,  jump¬ 
ing,  throwing,  and  climbing,  and  to 
these  skating  and  swimming  have  been 
added. 

Health-habit  tests. — The  requirements 
of  this  test  are:  (a)  Well-cared-for  teeth;: 
normal  vision,  or  vision  that  has  been 
corrected  by  an  oculist;  and  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  underw^eight  for  height. 
These  are  tested  at  a  specified  time.  (6) 
Habitual  cleanliness,  habitual  good  stand¬ 
ing,  sitting,  and  w'alking  posture,  to  be 
considered  throughout  the  entire  school 
year. 

Test  in  sportsmanship. — The  require¬ 
ments  of  this  test  are:  Sportsmanlike 
conduct  at  home,  in  school,  and  on  the 
playground.  This  includes  the  social 
traits  usually  considered  desirable;  that 
is,  courtesy,  respect  for  elders,  clean 
speech,  honesty,  right  attitude  toward 
victory  and  defeat  in  games,  etc.  These 
requirements  are  to  be  considered 
throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

Athletic  tests. — Run  60  yards  in  9 
seconds,  jump  6  feet  3  inches  in  a  standing 
broad  jump  or  12  feet  4  inches  in  a 
running  broad  jump;  “chin”  five  times; 
throw  a  baseball  182  feet  or,  standing 
45  feet  from  a  rectangular  target  that  is 
12  by  36  inches,  hit  the  target  three  times 
out  of  seven  throws;  skate  forw'ard, 
backward,  and  lap  circles  (ice  or  roller 
skates) ;  swim  50  yards  any  stroke  in 
good  form. 


IN  ITS  BROAD  and  comprehensive  sense,  education  embraces  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  instruction  of  a  child  from  Infancy  to  manhood. 
Any  system  is  imperfect  which  does  not  combine  them  all;  and  that  is  best  which, 
while  it  thoroughly  develops  them,  abases  the  coarse  animal  emotions  of  human 
nature  and  exalts  the  higher  faculties  and  feelings.  An  essential  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  is  to  teach  them  to  serve  themselves  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  nothing  good  can  be  acquired  in  this  world  without  labor,  and  that  the  very 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  must  be  procured  by  earnest  and  regular  exertion. — 
Robert  Edward  Lee. 


Without  Ey  es  They  Perceive;  Without  Voices 

They  Learn  to  Speak 

The  Blind  and  the  Dumb,  for  Centuries  Considered  Without  Hope,  Now  Tal^e  Their  Places  With  Normal  Persons 
in  Industrial  Life.  Self-Reliance,  Strong  Bodies,  and  Versatile  Minds  the  Objectives  in  Instructing  Them. 

Efficient  Methods  of  Teaching  Have  Developed  in  Past  Century 


WITH  all  the  sympathetic  considera- 
tiou  that  enlightened  humanity 
suggests,  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  deprived  of  either  of  the  special  senses 
is  hard  enough,  but  they  are  infinitely 
better  off  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Some  of  the  primitive  peoples  destroyed 
them  without  compunction  as  incum¬ 
brances.  In  other  tribes  they  were  held 
in  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe  but  as  men 
apart  from  other  men. 

When  civilization  began  to  advance, 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  were  allowed  to 
live,  but  they  were  often  treated  with 
cruelty.  God’s  chosen  people  during  the 
Mosaic  period  were  certainly  no  more 
brutal  than  the  peoples  about  them,  and 
it  is  indicative  of  the  customs  of  the  time 
that  the  prohibitions  of  Leviticus  in¬ 
cluded  this: 

“And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say¬ 
ing,  speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them  *  *  * 

“  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put 
a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind  but 
shalt  fear  thy  God.” 

Under  the  Roman  law  persons  born 
deaf  were  deprived  of  civil  rights  and  were 
required  to  have  guardians.  The  com¬ 
mon  feeling  toward  them  w’as  expressed 
in  these  lines  of  Lucretius,  which  have 
been  often  quoted: 

“To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach, 

No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach.’’ 

Mendicancy  Considered  Inevitable  for  Blind 
Men 

Blind  Bartimseus  as  he  sat  by  the  high- 
wayside,  begging,  typified  that  fate  and 
the  usual  occupation  of  the  blind  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  Then,  and  for  centuries 
afterward,  blind  men  jostled  each  other 
and  fought  for  favorable  places  for 
soliciting  alms.  The  spread  of  Christian¬ 
ity  increased  the  sentiments  of  charity 
which  men  felt  for  the  afflicted,  and  made 
their  begging  more  profitable,  but  few  be¬ 
fore  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  thought  of  blind  men  in  any 
other  r61e  than  as  mendicants  and  public 
charges. 

Attention  was  given  much  earlier  to 
the  possibility  of  educating  the  deaf. 


By  JAMES  C.  BOYKIN 
Chief  Editorial  Division,  Bureau  of  Education 

The  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  century,  described  a  miracle 
wrought  by  his  former  teacher,  John  of 
Beverly,  Bishop  of  York,  which  consisted 
of  teaching  a  deaf  person  to  speak. 
Girolamo  Cardano,  an  Italian  physician 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  suggested  that 
the  deaf  might  be  capable  of  speech,  and 
he  invented  a  manual  alphabet  for  them. 
About  the  same  time  a  Spanish  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  for 
the  first  time  in  history  successfully  taught 
a  class  of  deaf  children,  using  oral  methods. 

In  1620,  another  Spaniard,  Juan  Pablo 
Bonet,  who  had  had  some  experience  in 
teaching  deaf  pupils,  wrote  a  book  on  the 
subject,  and  invented  a  manual  alphabet 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  now  used.  A  few 
years  afterward  Dr.  John  Bulwer,  an 
Englishman,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
measure  of  success  reached  by  the  Spanish 
schools,  wrote  two  books,  one  on  the 
language  of  the  hand  and  the  other  on  the 
possibility  of  teaching  articulation  and 
lip  reading  to  the  deaf. 

Attempts  in  Nearly  Every  European  Country 

During  the  century  following  these 
events,  desultory  attempts  were  made  at 
teaching  deaf  children  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  a  number  of 
books  were  written  upon  its  theory  and 
practice. 

Finally  Samuel  Heinicke  attained  real 
success  in  oral  instruction  at  Dresden 
and  at  Hamburg,  beginning  in  1754.  In 
1778  he  became  the  head  of  a  school  at 
Leipzig  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Saxony  which  is  described  as  the 
first  public  school  for  the  deaf. 

The  first  fully  developed  school  for  the 
deaf  in  France  was  that  established  in 
1755  in  Paris  by  Charles  Michel,  Abb4  de 
l’Ep4e.  The  abb6  and  his  school  speedily 
became  famous,  and  he  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  pupils  that  he  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  oral  methods  with  which 
he  began,  and  adopted  a  manual  method 
which  required  less  of  individual  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  school  was  adopted  by  the 
French  Government  in  1791,  and  after 
the  death  of  Abb4  de  l’£lp4e,  Abb4  Sicard 
became  its  head. 


Efforts  parallel  with  those  of  Heinicke 
and  the  Abbe  de  l’Ep4e  w'ere  begun  by 
Thomas  Braidwood  in  Edinburg  in  1760 
He  used  an  oral  method,  presumably  his 
ow'u,  and  by  strict  secrecy  in  his  instruc¬ 
tion  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  monop¬ 
oly  in  the  business,  for  such  he  made  it, 
during  more  than  a  half  century.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  continued  the  work 
after  his  death,  and  they  opened  schools 
in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Knowledge  of  these  things  naturally 
spread  abroad  and  schools  for  the  deaf 
w'ere  established  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  during  the  last  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  the  meantime,  many  of  those  who 
sought  to  benefit  the  deaf  also  thought  of 
aiding  the  blind,  but  practical  means  were 
not  readily  apparent.  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  individuals  in  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  found  means  of  education  on 
their  own  account.  Genius  recognizes 
no  obstacles;  Homer  and  Milton  prove 
that.  Other  men  of  native  ability, 
especially  those  whose  parents  were  well- 
to-do,  undoubtedly  made  respectable 
places  in  society  for  themselves  notwith¬ 
standing  their  afflictions.  But  mendi¬ 
cancy  was  so  fixed  in  the  public  mind  as 
the  one  resort  of  the  blind  that  it  is 
recorded  that  certain  asylums  established 
under  royal  patronage  were  supported  in 
part  by  the  begging  of  the  inmates. 

Fatalism  a  Restraint  to  Scientific  Prevention 

Universally,  blindness  W’as  then  con¬ 
sidered  a  visitation  of  Providence.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Holy  Word  was  the  foundation 
of  the  belief,  for  it  is  written,  “And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Who  hath  made 
man’s  mouth?  or  w’ho  maketh  the  dumb, 
or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the  blind?  have 
not  I  the  Lord?”  We  now  know  that 
ignorant  mid  wives,  not  inscrutable  Provi¬ 
dence,  were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
blindness  that  afflicts  mankind;  never¬ 
theless,  the  superstitious  fatalism  of  a 
dark  age  acted  as  a  restraint  to  effort  at 
scientific  prevention. 

It  remained  for  a  Frenchman,  Valentin 
Hauy,  to  prove  that  education  of  the 
blind  by  the  use  of  embossed  print  is  as 
easily  practicable  as  that  of  seeing  per- 
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sons,  and  to  establish  at  Paris  a  school 
for  the  blind  which  was  the  first  in  the 
world.  Hauy’s  sympathies  were  touched 
by  a  humiliating  exhibition  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  he  set  about  to  find  means  of 
elevating  them  above  their  degradation. 
B3-  promising  an  intelligent  young  beg¬ 
gar,  Francois  Lesueur,  as  much  money  as 
he  could  gain  bj-  begging,  he  induced 
him  to  submit  to  instruction.  The  effort 
was  successful,  and  in  1784  Hauy  estab¬ 
lished  his  pioneer  school.  It  attracted 
immediate  attention  throughout  Europe. 
Philanthropic  individuals  and  societies  in 
a  dozen  countries  established  similar 
schools  within  a  few  j'ears,  although  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  aflame  with  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

Americans  Follow  Lead  of  Europeans 

So  much  for  the  European  beginnings 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
For  America  to  follow  was  inevitable. 

Several  American  children  were  sent  to 
the  Edinburgh  school  conducted  by  the 
Braidwoods,  and  the  father  of  one  of  them, 
Francis  Green,  was  particularly  active  in 
stimulating  interest  in  this  country  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Several  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  were  inmates  of  the  New  A'ork  Citj’ 
Almshouse  and  the  efforts  of  Rev.  John 
Stanford  to  teach  them,  beginning  about 
1807,  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  institution  a  few 
j'ears  afterward. 

John  Braidwood,  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  family  of  instructors  of  the  deaf, 
came  to  this  countrj'  in  1812,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  persons  whose 
relative  he  had  taught  in  Scotland,  and 
conducted  private  schools  for  short 
periods  in  Virginia  and  New  York,  but  he 
died  a  few  years  later  without  making  any 
real  contribution  to  American  history. 

Manual  Method  in  America’s  First  School 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  the 
actual  pioneer  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  in  America.  Friends  of  Alice  Cogs- 
w'ell,  a  young  deaf  girl  who  lived  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  in  seeking  means  to  benefit 
her,  commissioned  j'oung  Gallaudet,  then 
a  student  of  theology  in  Hartford,  to  go  to 
Europe  to  investigate  the  methods  of  the 
schools  there.  Gallaudet  was  inclined  to 
the  oral  method  and  first  went  to  England, 
but  encountered  the  spirit  of  concealment 
and  monopoly  in  the  Braidwoods,  and  was 
obliged  to  turn  to  France.  There  he  was 
met  with  great  cordiality  by  Abb4  Sicard, 
and  returned  to  America  filled  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  manual  method,  and 
accompanied  by  Laurent  Clerc,  one  of 
Sicard’s  best  teachers. 

Active  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  school.  A  society  was  organized 
and  a  charter  was  procured  from  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1816,  and 
on  April  15,  1817,  the  school  was  opened 


under  the  name  of  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  deaf,  but  the  word  “  Asjdum”  was 
afterward  replaced  by  "School.”  It  was 
early  recognized  that  the  school  was  more 
than  a  local  institution.  Several  States 
made  appropriations  to  aid  it,  and  the 
United  States  Congress  gave  it  23,000 
acres  of  land  which  ultimately  yielded 
$300,000. 

Rapid  Establishment  of  Schools  after 
Beginning 

Even  before  the  Hartford  school  was 
actually  in  operation  similar  institutions 
were  projected  in  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Both  were  established  in  due 
course,  and  in  1823  another  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Kentucky.  The  progress 
made  since  that  time  is  too  well  known  to 
require  recital. 

As  Europe  was  slower  in  recognizing 
the  needs  of  the  blind  than  those  of  the 
deaf,  so  also  was  the  United  States.  The 
first  American  school  for  the  blind  came 
15  years  after  that  for  the  deaf.  Dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  the  need  of  such  an 
institution  occurred  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  was  not  until  a  meeting  of  philan¬ 
thropic  citizens  was  held  in  Boston  on 
February  10,  1829,  that  anything  definite 
was  done.  The  organization  of  a  school 
was  determined  then  and  there.  The 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  granted  a 
charter  to  the  "New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind”'  soon  afterwards,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  was  chosen  to  be  the 
head  of  it. 

Doctor  Howe  visited  several  European 
schools  to  prepare  himself  the  better  for 
his  task,  and  brought  back  with  him  two 
experienced  teachers,  one  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  the  other  from  Paris.  The 
school  began  operations  in  August,  1832, 
with  six  pupils.  Its  name  was  changed 
to  the  “Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind”  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  substantial  gift  from  the 
Boston  gentleman  whose  name  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  title. 

Great  Cities  Again  Are  Pioneers 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  New  England  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  blind 
as  in  those  for  the  deaf.  The  fourth  school 
to  be  established  was  that  of  Ohio,  which 
was  opened  in  1837.  Virginia  established 
a  combined  school  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  the  first  instance  of  the  combination, 
in  1839. 

The  part  of  private  philanthropy  in 
the  establishment  of  institutions  for  de¬ 
fectives  has  been  to  show  the  way.  The 
States  have  followed  the  lead,  for  educa¬ 
tion  is  recognized  as  a  function  of  the 
State.  The  Perkins  Institution  and  seven 
other  schools  for  the  blind  are  under  pri¬ 
vate  control  but  48  institutions  are  main¬ 
tained  directly  by  the  several  States. 


Of  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  67  are 
State  institutions  and  19,  most  of  them 
small,  are  private  enterprises.  Only  15 
institutions,  in  13  States,  admit  both  the 
deaf  and  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  residential  institu¬ 
tions,  day  classes  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind  are  maintained  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  as  parts  of  their  public-school  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Bureau  of  Education  reports 
that  74  cities  maintain  classes  for  deaf 
children  and  that  15  cities  maintain 
classes  for  blind  children.  Some  of  the 
residential  schools  started  as  day  classes, 
but  the  deaf  classes  of  the  sort  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  day  schools  began  wdth  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
1869.  The  first  day  classes  for  the  blind 
were  opened  in  Chicago  in  1900. 

Advantages  of  Institutions  and  of  Day  Schools 

Many  of  the  directors  of  the  residen¬ 
tial  institutions  oppose  the  day  classes  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  better  care  can  be 
given  in  institutions,  in  which  better 
equipment  and  grading  are  generally  pro¬ 
vided.  They  consider,  too,  that  the 
children  are  treated  more  as  normal  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  institutions  than  in  many  of 
the  homes,  and  that  better  supervision  of 
studies  and  physical  activities  can  be 
maintained  in  the  institutions. 

There  is  much  in  their  arguments. 
Nevertheless  the  feeling  prevails  that 
proper  home  life  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  nurture  of  children,  and  that  it  is 
well  for  them  to  remain  if  possible  in  the 
normal  environment  in  which  their  after 
life  must  be  spent.  Furthermore,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  cities  to  provide  the 
means  of  education  for  all  classes  of  their 
population,  even  including  college  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction  for  adults.  That 
tendency  is  not  only  wholesome  and 
proper  but  it  is  economical;  the  cost  to 
the  public  for  educating  a  child  in  a 
residential  institution  is  about  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  educating  him  at  home. 
The  day  classes  clearly  have  their  place, 
and  their  numbers  may  be  expected  to 
increase. 

Two  Classes  of  Schools  Are  Complementary 

Their  growth,  however,  will  never  de¬ 
prive  the  residential  institutions  of  the 
necessity  of  being.  Only  the  large  cities 
have  enough  deaf  or  blind  children  to 
justify  the  formation  of  special  classes, 
and  even  in  those  cities  some  children 
will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  institutions 
for  special  instruction  which  they  could 
scarcely  obtain  in  the  city  classes.  The 
two  classes  of  schools  are  complementary, 
and  the  officials  of  one  class  may  well 
consider  the  other  class  with  complacency. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  differences 
in  systems  and  methods,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  those  differences  have  in  the 
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past  resulted  in  inconvenience  at  the  very 
least.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  several  schools  of  thought  in 
such  matters  have  come  to  a  practical 
understanding.  It  is  recognized  that 
deaf  children  who  can  do  so  with  reason¬ 
able  effort  and  success  ought  to  learn  to 
speak  and  to  read  the  lips  of  others  in 
speaking,  and  that  if  enough  of  hearing  is 
left  to  be  worth  while  it  ought  to  be 
utilized.  But  most  of  those  concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  realize  that 
the  manual  method  is  the  best  that  can 
be  given  to  many  of  the  congenitally  deaf. 
It  is  recognized  all  over  the  world  that  “it 
is  in  America  that  by  far  the  best  results  in 
education  [of  the  deaf]  are  to  be  seen,”  as 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  expresses  it, 
and  the  reason  for  that  preeminence  lies 
in  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  American 
schoolmen. 

The  definite  adoption  of  the  Braille 
system  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind 
is  one  of  the  greatest  forward  steps  in  the 
education  of  the  American  blind  which 
has  ever  been  taken.  Proper  standardi¬ 
zation  is  as  useful  in  instruction  as  it  is 
in  bridge  building,  and  Americans  are 
leaders  in  it. 

The  prirne  purpose  in  all  instruction  is 
mental  development.  All  other  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  subordinated  to  that. 
The  methods  in  the  special  schools  should 
be  such  that  the  study  of  the  method  per 
se  shall  be  replaced  as  early  as  possible 
by  the  study  of  the  substance.  The 
method  is  useful  only  as  a  vehicle  by 
which  the  great  end  of  the  school  may  be 
reached. 

Similarly,  the  industries  taught  in  the 
schools  must  be  chosen  and  instruction  in 
them  must  be  directed  toward  the  end  of 
general  development,  and  not  with  the 
expectation  that  only  the  particular  in¬ 
dustries  taught  shall  be  within  the  power 
of  the  graduate.  Deaf-mutes  and  blind 
men  are  in  nearly  every  occupation  that 
is  open  to  those  who  see  and  hear. 
Ilemembering  that,  self-reliance,  strong 
bodies,  and  well-trained  and  versatile 
minds  must  be  the  principal  objectives  in 
their  instruction. 

Volcano  Observatory  Now  Con¬ 
trolled  by  Interior  Department 

Control  of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Ob¬ 
servatory  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Regu¬ 
lar  scientific  studies  were  begun  at  the 
crater  of  Kilauea  in  1911,  and  systematic 
records  of  volcano  and  earthquake  activ¬ 
ity  have  been  maintained  by  the  director. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Jaggar,  since  the  erection  of  the 
observatory  in  1912. 


Pennsylvania’s  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 

Fourteen  Professional  Examining  Boards 
Attached  to  State  Department.  New 
Bureaus  Provided  in  Reorganization 

The  Administrative  Code  which  w'as 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  imposes  upon 
the  department  of  public  instruction 
many  new  responsibilities  and  additional 
opportunities  for  constructive  service. 
All  of  the  professional  examining  boards, 
14  in  number,  the  State  library  and 
museum,  the  school  employee’s  retire¬ 
ment  board,  the  historical  commission, 
and  the  board  of  censors  are  now  organi¬ 
cally  attached  to  the  department  of  public 
instruction. 

Four  additional  State  institutions.  State 
Oral  School,  Soldiers’  Orphan  School, 
Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  and  the 
Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School,  have 
been  definitely  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  The  budgets  of  all  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  receiving  State 
aid  now  clear  through  the  department  of 
public  instruction. 

The  department  has  been  recognized 
by  providing  for  a  bureau  of  field  service, 
a  professional  service  office,  a  fiscal  ad¬ 
ministrative  office,  a  central  filing  system, 
and  a  statistical  section.  The  function 
of  the  bureau  of  field  service  will  be:  (1) 
To  keep  in  close  and  constant  touch  with 
the  educational  needs  and  resources  of 
the  school  districts  of  the  State.  (2)  To 
direct  and  apply  in  the  field  the  service  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  so  as 
to  meet  the  schools  needs  of  the  district 
in  the  most  effective  manner  possible. 

The  professional  service  will  act  as  a 
general  clearing  and  coordinating  agency 
for  the  superintendent  in  administrative 
matters  in  the  educational  field. 

The  functions  of  fiscal  administration 
office  wdU  be  general.  Coordination  of 
the  department  activities  in  the  field  of 
fiscal  and  business  administration. 

The  statistical  section,  which  is  in  the 
fiscal  administrative  office,  will  collect 
and  assemble  all  statistics  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

With  the  avowed  object  of  encouraging 
education,  efficiency,  and  patriotism  the 
American  Educational  Association  was 
organized  in  1919.  It  is  carrying  on  its 
educational  work  “by  means  of  a  series 
of  messages  written  in  the  language  of 
the  masses  and  designed  to  direct  thought 
and  attention  upon  the  simple  funda¬ 
mentals  to  human  progress  in  its  relation 
to  society,  government,  and  industry.” 


Aid  in  Solving  Problems  of  Health 
and  Welfare 

“  Welfare  week-ends”  is  the  name  given 
to  a  series  of  meetings  conducted  by  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  cooperation  with  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  Oregon  Child 
Welfare  Commission,  the  Tuberculosis 
Association  of  Oregon,  the  Oregon  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  meetings  were  held  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  service  available  to  commu¬ 
nities  in  helping  to  solve  problems  of 
health  and  welfare. 

Public-health  nursing,  child  labor,  acci¬ 
dent  prevention,  physical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  injured  workers,  infant 
and  prenatal  care,  service  to  sick  and 
crippled  children,  and  sex  education  were 
included  in  the  topics  covering  the  two- 
day  session  of  illustrated  lectures,  exhibits, 
and  clinics. 

Were  You  Taught  to  Care  for  Your 
Body? 

It  may  be  that  you  can  run  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  know  something  about  keeping 
it  in  good  condition.  Do  you  know  as 
much  about  your  own  body,  how  it 
should  be  fueled  and  cared  for  to  get  the 
most  work  and  fun  out  of  it?  When  you 
went  to  school  were  you  taught  this  most 
important  business  of  living?  The  public 
schools  are  taking  up  this  work  in  real 
earnest.  Do  you  know  w'hat  your  own 
schools  are  doing  along  these  lines? 
Friday,  November  21,  is  Health  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Education  Day  in  these  schools.  It 
will  pay  you  to  visit  them  on  this  day. 
Perhaps  you  can  learn  something  for 
your  own  good  health  by  such  a  visit.  It 
will  also  encourage  the  teachers  and  pupils 
to  do  better  work. — James  F.  Rogers. 

Adual  Working  Museum  for  Coun¬ 
try  Children 

A  children’s  museum  in  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  on  Long  Island  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  what  was  once  a  poultry  house. 
Its  pointed  roof  and  crossbeams  provide 
a  very  satisfactory  place  for  holding 
owls,  hawks,  and  other  high-perching 
birds.  A  country  wood  stove  gives 
warmth  and  cheer.  Long  tables  with 
glass  cases  fill  the  middle  section  and  a 
zinc-covered  table  long  enough  to  seat 
12  or  14  boys  serves  for  conferences  and 
for  the  work  of  mounting,  which  is  done 
by  Boy  Scouts.  The  success  of  the 
undertaking  is  attributed  to  the  homeli¬ 
ness  of  the  building  and  surroundings. 
On  Saturdays  a  hot  dinner  is  served  to 
the  boys  in  their  own  museum. 
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Observe  American  Education  Weeli! 

TT BATED  political  fights  should  more 
than  all  else  intensify  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  voters  for  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  presidential  campaign  now  in 
progress  has  been  conducted  by  the  three 
principal  candidates  upon  an  unusually 
high  plane.  The  appeals,  impassioned 
though  they  have  often  been,  have  been 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  voters,  rather  than  to  their  preju¬ 
dices.  Constitutional  questions  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  broad  public  policy '  have  been 
conspicuously  emphasized.  It  has  been 
conspicuously  an  educational  campaign, 
and  not  only  the  voters  but  the  youth 
of  the  land  have  learned  much  from  it. 

Political  managers  do  not  depend 
merely  upon  the  excellence  of  their  plat¬ 
forms  nor  upon  the  personality  of  their 
candidates  to  procure  popular  support. 
They  leave  undone  nothing  that  will 
arouse  in  their  adherents  a  feeling  of 
militant  loyalty  to  their  candidates,  and 
to  bring  into  their  fold  the  waverers 
from  other  camps. 

Similarly,  educational  leaders  must 
know  that  they  can  not  rest  complacently 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  people  of  the 
country  feel  that  education  is  a  good 
thing.  They  must  vigorously  and  con¬ 
tinually  appeal  for  support,  and  they 
must  throw  into  their  appeals  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  is  within  them. 

American  education  week  follows  close 
upon  the  election;  it  should  be  benefited 
by  the  warmth  that  has  been  aroused  by 
the  earnest  discussions  of  the  campaign 
and  by  the  ardent  appeals  to  patriotism 
which  have  been  con.stantly  made.  Only 
by  those  who  have  had  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  education  can  such  arguments 
be  assimilated. 

When  all  the  political  speeches  have 
been  made  and  the  determination  of  the 
people  has  been  recorded,  therefore,  it 
behooves  the  educational  leaders  to  take 
the  places  of  the  political  leaders  if  they 
can,  and  continue  the  agitation,  not  for 
political  ends  but  for  directing  the 
thought  of  the  country  to  the  means  by 
which  its  citizens  best  acquire  that  in¬ 
telligence  which  they  must  have  in  order 
to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  properly 
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and  to  perform  the  duties  of  life  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

American  education  week  comes  at  an 
opportune  time.  Let  us  make  the  most 
of  it. 


Land  Laws  Determined  Nations 
Policy  in  Education 


■p^DUCATION  in  the  United  States  is 
^  the  concern  of  the  several  States. 
.All  Americans  are  fond  of  saying  that,  and 
many  of  them  are  not  only  very  emphatic 
but  very  sensitive  about  it.  Even  the 
suggestion  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  have  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  public 
schools  is  enough  to  arouse  resentment  in 
any  assemblage. 

Few  object  to  this  feeling,  and  fewer 
still  would  advocate  any  change  from  the 
present  status.  Nevertheless  the  Nation 
has  an  interest  in  the  education  of  its 
people  which  is  no  less  vital  than  the 
interests  of  the  States,  and  national  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools  would  have  come  by 
merely  taking  the  other  turn  of  the  road 
at  a  point  whose  importance  was  not 
realized  at  the  time. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  education 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
There  was  good  reason  for  the  omission. 
When  that  instrument  was  written  educa¬ 
tion  had  not  become  a  serious  govern¬ 
mental  function,  either  of  the  State  or  of 
the  Nation.  In  the  few  States  in  which 
public  schools  existed  they  were  essen¬ 
tially  local  affairs  and  the  most  that  any 
State  had  done  was  formally  to  require 
communities  to  establish  schools  and  to 
render  limited  aid.  Naturally  none  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  thought  of  suggesting  a  provision 
to  cover  a  matter  which  had  never  been 
a  prominent  issue. 

The  question  was  settled  in  an  entirely 
different  manner.  The  policy  of  reserving 
public  lands  for  school  purposes  was 
inaugurated  in  the  ordinance  of  May  20, 
1785,  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  “for  ascertaining  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  Terri¬ 
tory.” 


It  was  freel}^  asserted  then  by  many  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Nation  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  organize,  control,  and  manage 
the  schools  so  endowed.  Section  No.  Ifi 
of  each  township  surveyed  was  duly 
reserved  for  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinance,  but  no  determination  was  made 
as  to  what  authority  should  administer 
those  schools.  For  17  years,  including 
the  period  of  the  preparation  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  matter 
remained  open,  principally  because  no 
occasion  arose  to  discuss  it.  In  all  that 
time  no  transfer  of  title  or  control  of  the 
reserved  school  lands  was  made. 


It  was  not  until  January  2G,  1802,  that  a 
committee  w^as  appointed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  “to  inquire  into  the 
situation  of  the  several  tracts  and  parcels 
of  land  which  have  been  granted,  appro¬ 
priated,  or  reserved  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning 
*  *  *  and  to  take  into  their  considera¬ 

tion  what  measures  are  necessary  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  carry  fully  into 
effect  the  design  of  every  such  grant, 
appropriation,  or  reservation.” 

In  the  meantime  the  famous  ordinance 
of  1787  had  been  enacted,  and  Manasseh 
Cutler  and  his  associates  had  become 
active.  When  the  formation  of  a  State 
government  for  Ohio  was  authorized  by 
the  act  of  April  30,  1802,  the  lands  of 
section  16  were  “granted  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  each  township  for  the  use  of 
schools.”  This  was  similar  to  the  practice 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  New  England, 
and  it  was  adopted  apparently  because 
New  England  men  were  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  Ohio  and  the  legislation  was 
framed  in  the  manner  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  The  relative  interests  of 
State  and  Nation  did  not  enter  into 
consideration. 

Many  variations  upon  thi?  law  have 
been  made  in  later  grants,  but  in  none  of 
them  has  the  Congress  sought  to  retain 
in  the  National  Government  any  control 
whatever  of  the  common  schools  estab¬ 
lished  through  donations  of  public  lands. 
The  die  had  been  cast,  the  precedent  es¬ 
tablished,  and  none  has  sought  to  change 
its  essential  principle.  The  common 
schools  have  grown  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  and  the  wisdom  of  local  control  is 
proved  beyond  preadventure. 

Contributions  have  been  made  by  the 
Congress  in  aid  of  all  classes  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  amounting  in  value  to  enormous 
sums.  Combining  the  information  in  a 
leaflet  recently  issued  by  the  General 
Land  Office,  wdiich  shows  the  donations 
of  land  to  the  several  purposes,  with  that 
in  Dr.  F.  H.  Swift’s  pamphlet  Federal 
Aid  to  Public  Schools,  which  shows  the 
part  which  reached  the  schools  from 
“internal  improvements,”  “swamp 
lands,”  etc.,  it  appears  that  the  National 
Government  has  donated  lands  to  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  covering  not  less  than 
300,000  square  miles — approximately  the 
present  area  of  the  original  13  States. 

If  it  had  been  economically  conserved 
and  skilfully  managed,  it  is  not  a  wild  con¬ 
jecture  to  say  that  this  land  would  have 
been  in  itself  well-nigh  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  whole  educational  systems  of 
the  States  which  participated  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  waste  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  handling  school  and  university 
lands  is  an  oft-told  tale.  Notwithstanding 
the  blunders  that  were  made  in  plenty, 
the  establishment  of  common  schools  in 
many  of  the  public-land  States  must  have 
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Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  Holds  Education  a 

State  Function 

Districts’  Contributions  Held  to  Fixed  Limits.  Imperative  Duty  of  State 
to  Do  the  Rest  in  Maintaining  Efficient  Free  Public  School  System  in  Every 

School  District 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


been  postponed  for  years  except  for  the 
aid  they  received  from  land  sales.  And 
many  of  the  State  universities  and  other 
“seminaries  of  learning”  came  into  being 
directly  as  the  result  of  con.gressional 
action;  they  were  sustained  in  their  early 
years  principally  by  receipts  from  their 
lands;  and  even  now  they  derive  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  income  from  the 
same  source. 

It  goes  without  the  saying  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  colleges  endowed 
by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  aided  by 
the  funds  which  Congress  subsequently 
appropriated  owe  their  being  to  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  may  properly  be  called 
national  institutions. 

This  was  suggested  by  Commissioner 
Spry’s  article  on  the  work  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  To  go  further  and  attempt 
to  discuss  the  direct  appropriations  of 
money  made  by  the  Congress  for  education 
would  be  to  enter  a  wide  field.  The  whole 
sum  has  been  large.  It  has  been  applied 
in  many  ways,  indirect  as  well  as  direct, 
and  the  benefit  that  has  come  from  it  is 
greater  than  figures  can  tell. 

Through  it  all  the  desire  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  States  to  control  the 
schools  in  their  own  boundaries  has  been 
scrupulously  recognized,  even  though  it 
might  have  been  possible  in  many  of  the 
acts  to  attach  conditions  that  would  have 
made  the  Federal  Government  practically 
paramount  in  the  end. 

The  American  people  are  a  unit  in  up¬ 
holding  local  control  of  education,  and  so 
it  will  continue.  The  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  mighty  forces  which  lie  in 
organized  public  education,  and  their 
failure  to  mention  the  subject  thus  throw¬ 
ing  the  entire  responsibility  upon  the 
States  was  wise,  even  though  they  were 
unconscious  of  their  wisdom. 

Low  Birth  Rate  Causes  Decreased 
Attendance 

A  decrease  of  2,095  in  attendance  of 
the  Denmark  schools  for  the  year  1922 
is  reported  by  Marion  Letcher,  American 
consul  general,  from  figures  just  made 
available  for  the  years  1921-22.  The 
decrease  is  attributed  to  the  low  birth 
rate  in  1915  due  to  war  conditions. 

Most  of  the  Denmark  schools  are  in 
session  246  days  during  the  year,  with  a 
weekly  attendance  of  34  to  36  hours. 
Attendance  records  of  the  commune 
schools  show  that  in  1922  pupils  were 
absent  on  an  average  12.9  days  of  the 
school  year,  9.1  of  these  days  of  absence 
being  due  to  sickness.  The  commune 
schools  are  attended  by  87.6  per  cent 
of  the  children. 


A JUDIGIAL  decision  of  remarkajjle 
significance  -  was  rendered-bj^  ihe 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  on 
September  9  ia  upholding  the  validity  of 
an  act  appropriating  $650,000  to  aid  in 
paying  teachers’  salaries  in  districts  that 
had  levied  the  constitutional  limit  of  local 
school  tax  and  still  could  not  maintain 
school  for  an  eight-month  term. 

The  court  held  that  the  burden  of 

.e-|  .\ 

education  rests  on  the  StatejMhat  such  an 
appropriation  is  not  so  much  State  aid 
to  districts  as  it  is  part  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  system  of 
public  schools  placed  upon  the  State  by  its 
constitution^hat  district  tax  levies  are  in 
the  nature^f  aid  to  the  State;  and  that 
the  limit  of  district  tax  having  been 
reached,  the  State  must  “carry  on”  to  the 
point  where  'a  system  with  some  degree 
of  uniformity  and  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  maintained. 

The  constitution  of  Oklahoma  limits 
the  local  district  tax  for  school  purposes 
to  15  mills.  The  assessed  valuation  in 
many  districts  of  the  State  is  so  low  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  15-mill  tax,  together 
with  the  apportionment  from  State 
sources,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  school 
term  of  8  or  9  months.  An  amendment  to 
increase  this  to  25  mills  was  voted  upon 
in  1922  and  defeated.  The  legislature  of 
1923  appropriated  $650,000  to  aid  weak 
districts  to  complete  the  1922-23  term. 
A  similar  appropriation  of  $950,000  for 
1923-24  was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  In 
the  spring  of  1924  it  became  manifest 
that  very  many  small  schools  would  be 
forced  to  close  prematurely  if  State  aid 
were  not  forthcoming.  Teachers  were 
advised  to  continue  their  work  in  such 
schools  in  the  belief  that  something  would 
be  done  to  enable  them  to  be  paid.  The 


That  no  child  in  the  city  will  be  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  a  playground  is 
the  goal  set  by  the  park  and  playground 
officials  of  Milwaukee.  Three  kinds  of 
play  spaces  are  planned:  (1)  Those 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  small  chil¬ 
dren;  (2)  playgrounds  with  small  base¬ 
ball  diamonds  and  space  for  basket  ball; 
and  (3)  athletic  fields  with  regular  ba.se- 
ball  diamonds,  football  fields,  and  tennis 
courts. 


legislature  in  special  session  last  spring 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $650,000  to 
aid  in  paying  teachers’  salaries  in  the  weak 
districts  so  that  they  might  have  the  eight- 
months  term.  The  money  was  not  avail¬ 
able  until  90  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
act.  Many  of  the  schools  remained  open, 
the  term  was  completed,  and  the  teachers 
did  the  work  with  the  expectation  that 
their  salaries  would  be  paid  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  from  the  $650,000  appropria¬ 
tion.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  teachers 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  children  were  affected. 
Terms  were  lengthened  in  1,065  schools. 

The  validity  of  the  act.  House  bill  No. 
19,  was  tested  in  the  district  court  of 
Oklahoma  County.  It  was  sustained 
there  and  the  action  dismissed.  Later  the 
case  was  taken  on  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court. 

The  main  grounds  of  attack  were  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional  because  the 
State  was  assuming  the  debt  of  a  political 
subdivision  and  because  the  act  was 
•special  in  its  nature.  Further  objection 
was  raised  that  the  fund  from  which  the 
appropriation  was  to  be  paid  was  not 
named. 

The  supreme  court  decided  that  the 
act  was  general  since  it  extended  aid 
equally  to  like  classes  similarly  situated; 
that  failure  to  recite  the  particular  fund 
from  which  the  moneys  are  to  be  paid 
did  not  invalidate  the  act;  and  that  the 
State  was  not  assuming  an  indebtedness 
of  the  district,  because  no  district  could 
legally  contract  a  debt  for  teaching  service 
beyond  the  amount  of  its  funds. 

The  court  took  its  most  decisive  stand 
on  this  last  point  and  placed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  education  directly  on  the  State, 
not  on  the  district. 


Collection  of  funds  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City  will  be  limited  to  pur¬ 
poses  connected  with  such  school  activi¬ 
ties  as  contribute  directly  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  advancement  of  pupils;  those 
having  to  do  directly  with  the  physical 
welfare  of  pupils;  and  those  having  to 
do  with  the  decoration  of  auditoriums, 
classrooms  and  corridors,  if  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  William  J.  O’Shea,  city 
superintendent,  are  carried  out. 
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How  Music  was  Introduced  in  the  Rural  Schools 
of  a  Pennsylvania  County 

special  Instructor  Employed  lor  Teachers'  Institute.  Proficiency  in  Music  Required  for 
Admission  to  High  Schools.  Assistance  from  City  Supervisors  and  from  State 
Department  of  Education.  School  Songs  Heard  Everywhere 

By  J.  M.  YETTER 

Super intendenl  of  Public  Schools,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 


MUSIC  is  more  than  a  pleasant 
pastime.  It  encourages  the 

soldier,  the  worshiper,  the 

worker.  It  clings  to  memory.  A  tune 

heard  by  a  white  child  captured  by  the 
Indians  was  recalled  when  all  other 

memories  and  traces  of  his  former  life 
had  been  entirely  lost.  Teachers  have 
succeeded  in  fixing  facts  of  various  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  memories  of  their  pupils  by 
setting  these  facts  to  music  when  other 
methods  failed. 

Town  and  city  pupils  have  long  en¬ 
joyed  musical  training;  rural  pupils  have 
not.  This  has  been  a  social  handicap  to 
the  rural  pupils  who  can  not  do  their  part 
when  music  is  rendered.  Years  ago 
“singing  schools”  were  conducted  by 
music  masters  in  niral  districts,  but  these 
were  institutions  of  the  distant  past. 
Something  surely  should  and  could  be 
done  for  the  country  schools.  An  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  in  a  one-room  high 
school  in  a  rural  community  in  Monroe 
County,  which  was  a  success,  and  en¬ 
couraged  further  effort. 

Necessary  First  to  Train  Teachers 

The  first  step  was  to  train  the  teachers 
of  the  rural  districts  so  that  they  could 
teach  music.  There  was  but  one  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  and  that  was  his  teachers’  in¬ 
stitute.  A  special  instructor  was  employed 
to  give  as  much  instruction  as  possible 
after  the  main  session  of  the  institute.  A 
.short  but  decided  talk  on  the  necessity  of 
this  work  was  given  the  teachers  by  the 
county  superintendent.  It  was  announced 
that  an  examination  in  music  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  requirements  for  admission 
into  high  school.  Many  doubted  if  the 
project  could  be  carried  through.  The 
institute  was  held  before  the  schools 
opened  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the 
term.  Some  teachers  were  much  pleased 
with  the  plan  and  the  project,  and  work 
was  begun  by  them  immediately. 

A  second  step  consisted  of  a  number  of 
demonstrations  by  the  supervisors  of 
music  from  the  two  town  schools  of  the 
county.  Stroudsburg  especially  assisted 
in  the  work,  and  the  school  board  gave 
its  full  consent  to  the  effort.  The 
supervisor  asked  about  the  transportation. 


Pupils  whose  parents  had  automobiles 
were  consulted  and  the  parents  gladly 
furnished  transportation  gratis  to  the 
supervisor.  The  plan  succeeded  per¬ 
fectly.  Demonstrations  were  given  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  In  one 
of  these  demonstrations  the  teacher  had 
her  pupils  show  what  they  could  do. 
The  pupils  trained  under  a  supervisor 
in  a  town  school  for  several  years  showed 
a  marked  improvement  over  those  trained 
for  so  short  a  time,  but  it  was  all  en¬ 
couraging  as  far  as  it  went.  Wlien  the 
parents  and  pupils  were  asked  if  they 
would  like  to  have  work  of  this  kind  in 
their  schools,  the  reply  was  emphatically 
in  the  affirmative.  The  demonstrations 
and  the  institute  instruction  so  far  had 
cost  the  directors  and  taxpaj^ers  nothing. 

Teachers  Tal^e  Up  Music  Enthusiastically 

There  were  some  teachers  who  seemed 
to  think  that  it  would  be  safe  to  let  the 
subject  go  by  default,  but  many  others 
tried  to  do  their  duty,  and  those  who 
did  not  were  very  soon  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  Children  love  to  sing  and 
parents  wish  them  to  learn  to  sing. 
The  subject  is  not  a  task  or  a  drudgery; 
it  is  a  jjleasure. 

A  third  step  consisted  of  demonstrations 
by  teachers  of  rural  schools  with  their 
pupils.  Two  teachers,  with  their  own 
money,  hired  a  teacher  to  assist  them  in 
their  work  in  music,  feeling  that  they 
were  unable  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily 
otherwise.  This  instructor  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  with  the  pupils  of  these  two 
schools.  It  was  given  to  a  crowded 
house  of  patrons.  The  next  year  a 
supervisor  was  elected  for  the  entire 
township. 

After  the  second  teachers’  institute, 
in  which  music  instruction  was  given  to 
rural  teachers,  the  State  department  of 
education  at  Harrisburg  was  asked  to  do 
“follow-up  work”  in  the  county.  Two 
weeks  assistance  by  a  specialist  was 
granted  by  the  director  in  charge,  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  An  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  from  the  State  department,  the 
county  superintendent,  and  sometimes  a 
supervisor  from  the  town  schools  formed 
a  party  which  traveled  through  all  kinds 
of  roads  and  all  kinds  of  weather,  from 


school  to  school.  Thus  teachers  were 
shown  how  to  proceed.  The  pupils, 
teachers,  and  all  concerned  enjoyed  the 
work,  and  it  went  on  very  smoothly. 
When  teachers  found  difficulties  and 
needed  assistance  to  overcome  them,  it 
was  forthcoming.  The  value  of  this 
follow-up  work  can  hardly  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  The  people  of  every  occupation 
watched  the  progress  with  interest.  The 
rote  songs  learned  in  school  were  heard 
at  home,  on  the  road,  during  housework, 
during  barn  and  stable  work,  and  wher¬ 
ever  boys  and  girls  met. 

School  Music  Utilized  in  Entertainments 

Public  gatherings  are  incomplete  with¬ 
out  music  of  some  kind,  and  billboards 
everywhere  testify  to  the  results  of  the 
work  in  school.  The  supervisor  of  music 
was  reelected  for  another  year. 

Two  events  which  resulted  from  the 
“follow-up  work”  are  worth  telling.  We 
visited  a  school  whose  patrons  thought 
that  music  was  a  w'aste  of  time.  The 
teacher  continued  just  the  same.  Soon 
the  pupils  and  the  whole  community  were 
interested.  The  visitor  from  the  State 
department  suggested  that  the  pupils 
write  her  at  Christmas  and  tell  her  how 
many  rote  songs  they  had  learned.  At 
the  time  appointed  she  received,  probably 
to  her  surprise,  30  letters,  and  these  pupils 
told  her  that  thej'  had  learned  from  16  to 
25  songs,  and  they  named  the  songs. 
One  of  these  letters  was  published  in 
School  Life  some  time  later  in  an 
article  by  Doctor  Dann,  the  director  of 
music  for  the  State. 

In  another  school  visited  all  three  visi¬ 
tors  agreed  that  the  teacher  was  perfectly 
helpless.  About  three  months  later  the 
superintendent  visited  the  school  and 
found  marked  improvement.  The  teacher 
does  not  sing,  but  the  tones  of  the  pupils 
were  as  good  as  any  in  the  county,  not 
excepting  the  boroughs.  The  teacher  had 
accomplished  the  results  by  using  a  pho¬ 
nograph.  She  proved  that  the  phono¬ 
graph  compels  the  pupils  to  sing  with  the 
correct  time  and  the  correct  pitch.  The 
tones  must  be  soft  in  order  to  hear  the 
instrument.  The  records  are  made  by  an 
expert  and  pupils  imitate  the  best  that 
can  be  procured.  This  instrument  should 
be  in  every  schoolroom. 

Ungraded  Schools  Have  Some  Advantages 

Ungraded  rural  schools  are  benefited 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  advanced  pupils 
are  having  their  lesson  in  music  the  lower 
grades  are  learning  by  listening;  so  that 
two  classes  in  an  ungraded  school  seem 
sufficient  to  afford  all  pupils  the  training 
afforded  by  graded  schools. 

A  letter  from  the  State  director.  Doctor 
Dann,  appioving  and  praising  the  work 
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was  of  great  help.  Teachers  and  others 
thought  that  if  a  man  of  such  experience 
approves  a  plan  it  must  be  of  value.  The 
law  which  made  music  a  regular  subject 
in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools 
in  the  State  is  valuable.  Many  said: 
“Few  of  us  teachers  can  teach  music,”  or 
“I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  my¬ 
self”;  still,  it  is  a  law  and  all  good  people 
obey  the  law,  even  if  they  find  difficulty 
in  doing  so. 

Sunday  school  and  church  services  have 
been  improved  by  the  teaching  of  music 
in  the  public  schools.  This  has  been  at¬ 
tested  in  many  cases.  The  ministers  are 
invited  to  the  demonstrations,  and  in 
every  case  they  publicly  say  that  their 
Sunday  services  have  been  improved  by 
music  in  the  public  schools. 

This  is  a  county  wuth  some  reputation 
for  Sunday-school  work,  and  with  this 
encouragement  anjmne  can  imagine  the 
result.  In  some  villages  where  all  of  the 
pupils  attend  the  same  Sunday  school 
hymns  are  practiced  and  learned  in  day 
school  for  the  following  Sunday.  This  is 
an  incentive  to  attend  Sunday  school  as 
well  as  to  study  music. 

Advertising  helps  matters  in  school  as 
well  as  in  any  other  business  or  profes¬ 
sion.  The  teachers’  goods  are  the  results 
of  his  work,  and  there  is  no  subject  that 
shows  up  so  well  in  an  attempt  to  adver¬ 
tise  as  music.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
pupil  or  teacher  has  reaped  richer  harvests 
as  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  subject. 
Both  have  reaped  very  rich  rewards,  and 
there  are  very  few  who  do  not  realize  this 
truth. 

The  attitude  of  the  pupils  of  a  school 
where  music  is  a  part  of  the  program  is 
noticeably  better  than  where  it  is  not. 
The  judge  of  a  court  recently  remarked, 
“Did  you  ever  notice  that  you  can  not 
have  a  grouch  and  sing?”  To  this  might 
be  added,  “Singing  is  sure  to  remove  a 
grouch  in  most  pupils  as  well  as  most 
teachers.” 

Not  to  neglect  other  subjects  is  a  cau¬ 
tion  well  worth  remembering.  A  pleas¬ 
urable  subject  is  very  apt  to  take  more  of 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  than  reaUy 
belongs  to  it,  and  that  phase  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  requires  the  directing  influence  of  the 
teacher  and  superintendent. 

“Health  day”  will  be  observed  an¬ 
nually  hereafter  in  every  elementary 
school  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  November.  All  aca¬ 
demic  work  will  be  suspended  until  all 
pupils  have  been  tested  and  observed  by 
their  teachers  for  acuity  of  vision  and  for 
evidences  of  defective  hearing,  defective 
teeth,  nasal  breathing,  malnutrition,  and 
other  physical  defects.  Parents  will  re¬ 
ceive  reports  of  the  tests  and  will  be 
urged  to  have  defects  removed. 


Status  of  Science  Education 
in  China 

Only  Teachers  Trained  Under  Foreigners 
Show  Skill  in  Demonstrating  and  Experi¬ 
menting.  Schools  Poorly  Equipped 

By  GEORGE  R.  TWISS 

TN  NATIVE  ABILITY  and  in  interest 
in  their  students  the  Chinese  teachers 
compare  favorably  with  teachers  of  other 
countries,  but  they  are  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  teaching  sciences.  The  few  who  do 
have  skill  in  demonstrating,  experiment¬ 
ing,  and  scientific  thinking  are  those  who 
have  taken  courses  of  training  in  the 
laboratories  of  high-grade  colleges  and 
universities  in  Europe  and  America  or 
under  highly  trained  foreign  teachers  in 
China. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  science 
teaching  in  the  middle  schools  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  formal  and  bookish 
lectures.  In  most  cases  lectures  are 
illustrated  with  blackboard  diagrams. 
Experiments  and  demonstrations  _  are 
used,  but  as  they  are  not  skillfully  per¬ 
formed  and  not  seen  in  detail  by  all  the 
students  they  are  not  convincing  evidence 
for  reaching  logical  conclusions.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  finds  a  really  brilliant  lecturer 
who  draws  with  amazing  skill  and  rapidity 
while  he  talks.  Still  less  frequently  one 
finds  a  lecturer  who  makes  full  and  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  apparatus,  charts,  and 
specimens.  In  only  three  of  the  middle 
schools  is  all  the  science  work  on  a  good 
laboratory  basis. 

Questions  not  Framed  to  Stimulate  Thought 

Recitations  are  infrequent.  Classroom 
discussions,  blackboard  demonstrations  by 
students,  reports  from  reference  readings, 
and  topical  recitations  are  very  rarely 
required.  Most  questions  are  answered 
by  from  one  to  five  words.  Occasionally 
one  hears  a  thought  question,  but  it  is 
generally  directed  indefinitely  to  the 
whole  class.  The  different  answers  come 
in  a  confusing  volley  from  various  parts 
of  the  room.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
prove  ideas,  to  start  an  orderly  discussion, 
or  to  bring  laggards  into  action,  as  should 
be  done.  There  are,  however,  a  few  out¬ 
standing  exceptions  in  which  the  entire 
procedure  is  excellent,  where  students 
respond  with  enthusiasm,  showing  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  and  self-activity. 

With  respect  to  reference  books  and 
laboratory  equipment,  schools  range  from 
almost  nothing  at  all  to  equipment  first 
class  in  quality  and  generous  in  amount. 
An  example  of  the  latter  is  Peking  Union 
Medical  College.  A  few  institutions  may 
be  cited  as  having  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  approaching  reasonably  near  to 


the  highest  standards.  The  National 
Southeastern  University  at  Nanking, 
besides  having  an  especially  well-trained 
and  well-balanced  faculty,  is  provided 
with  very  good  and  fairly  complete 
apparatus  in  all  departments;  but  its 
rooms  for  scientific  work  are  overcrowded 
and  in  many  ways  inadequate.  In  spite 
of  these  handicaps  much  excellent  work 
is  done.  New  equipment  is  acquired  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Missionary  middle  schools  might  exert 
on  the  Government  schools  an  influence 
of  great  value  if  they  could  show  them¬ 
selves  as  models  of  science  teaching  prac¬ 
tice  and  prove  the  superiority  of  such 
practices  by  the  results  in  the  training 
of  their  students.  Mission  boards  have 
sent  out  some  strong  teachers  of  science 
to  their  colleges.  They  ought  to  do  the 
same  for  their  middle  schools. 

In  carrying  out  more  energetic  and 
effective  measures  for  the  training  of 
teachers  lies  the  only  immediately  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  improvement.  The 
stronger  Government  and  missionary  col¬ 
leges  by  cooperating  and  coordinating 
their  efforts  might  soon  turn  out  four  or 
five  times  the  number  of  science  teachers 
that  they  are  now  turning  out,  and  train 
them  to  more  than  twice  the  efficiency 
of  the  current  product.  This  would 
result  in  a  steady  and  rapid  amelioration 
of  all  the  other  conditions. 

Health  More  Important  Than  All 
the  R’s 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  have  found 
fault  because  the  school  doctor  has  found 
your  child  imperfect  or  because  the 
teacher  has  tried  to  improve  his  feeding 
habits?  If  so,  you  should  know,  as  the 
teacher  knows,  that  your  child’s  health  is 
of  more  importance  to  him  and  to  you 
than  the  three,  or  a  dozen,  “R’s.”  If 
you  have  not  understood  what  the  schools 
are  driving  at,  why  do  you  not  visit  them 
on  Health  and  Physical  Education  Day, 
Friday,  November  21,  and  find  out  what 
is  going  on.  Your  visit  would  help  the 
teacher,  help  the  pupils,  and  help  you 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  twentieth 
century  ideal  for  a  better  mind  in  a  better 
body. — James  F.  Rogers. 

Continuation  schools  for  dressmakers' 
apprentices  are  maintained  by  the  minis¬ 
try  of  education  of  Czechoslovakia.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  choose  one  of  three  courses, 
each  of  which  requires  eight  hours  a  week. 
All  of  these  courses  include  drawing  and 
other  technical  subjects  related  to  the  dress¬ 
making  trade.  Other  subjects  taught  in 
these  courses  are  hygiene,  arithmetic,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  civics. 
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Habits  Imbued  in  Athletics  Persist  m  all 

Relations  of  Life 

Educator  Who  Helps  in  Unfolding  the  Fine  Flower  of  Ethics  Has  Done  More  than  Can  be 
Accomplished  in  any  Other  Field.  An  Excellent  Program  of  Sportsmanship  Proposed 

by  Prof.  S.  C.  Staley 

By  JAMES  F.  ROGERS 

Chief  Division  of  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


Sportsmanship  is  only  “playing 

fair”  expressed  in  one  word.  It 
has  been  the  unwritten  rule  of  play 
since  play  began.  It  is  the  moral  code 
compressed  and  expressed  in  13  letters, 
and  it  applies  to  all  social  activities  and 
not  merely  to  athletics.  For  this  reason 
its  observance  and  practice  in  athletics 
leads  to  its  observance  and  practice  in 
other  relationships  of  life  and  to  the  run¬ 
ning  of  life’s  race  with  all  earnestness  and 
desire  to  win,  but  with  an  attitude  of  re¬ 
spect  for  others,  generous  recognition  of 
their  achievements  when  they  surpass  our 
own,  and  sympathy  and  kindliness  toward 
them  when  we,  because  of  superior  hered¬ 
ity  or  better  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  powers,  have  won  the  game. 

Sportsmanship  is  not  a  primitive  trait. 
We  are  born  selfish,  for  it  was  essential  to 
existence  that  we  be  primarily  self-seeking 
with  no  thought  for  others.  Some  kind  of 
“success”  is  sought  by  all  of  us,  and  many 
a  boy  finds  school  bearable  because  he  ex¬ 
cels  in  athletics,  though  he  fails  in  every¬ 
thing  else.  In  the  playing  of  games  the 
primary  object  is,  and  always  will  be,  to 
win.  Defeat  is  depressing,  and  the  incli¬ 


nation  to  “do  the  things  we  ought  not  to 
have  done”  to  handicap  our  opponents,  to 
dispute  the  umpire,  and  to  sulk  after  an 
unsuccessful  finish,  is  not  easy  to  over¬ 
come.  It  is  hardly  fair  play  or  gentle¬ 
manly  conduct  on  the  part  of  coaches  and 
spectators  to  badger  the  unfavored  side; 
such  practices  are  intended  to  depress  the 
spirit  of  the  opposing  team  and  efforts,  yet 
it  is  done  constantly  without  thought  that 
it  is  not  ejuite  sportsmanlike. 

Principals  Have  Increased  Opportunities 

Sportsmanship,  in  its  larger  sense,  is  a 
measure  of  civilization  and  some  doubt 
has  recently  been  cast  on  our  degree  of 
progress  in  civilization.  At  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  age  there  are  promises  of 
civilization — signs  of  sportsmanship — for 
the  average  child  despises  the  cheat  and 
admires  those  of  his  age  who  excel  by 
fair  means  in  various  activities,  physical 
and  mental.  If  the  educator  can  help  in 
the  unfolding  of  this  fine  flower  and  essence 
of  ethics,  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  he  has 
done  more  than  he  can  accomplish  in  any 
other  field.  The  recent  expansion  of 
athletic  activities  in  schools  gives  to 


principals,  as  well  as  to  those  who  more 
directly  supervise  sports,  increased  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fostering  this  spirit  and  for 
suppressing  its  opposite,  for  making  us  a 
more  civilized  nation. 

Prof.  Seward  C.  Staley,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  has  published,  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Bulletin  of  August  4,  1924,  a  fine 
Program  of  Sportsmanship  Education 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

Organization  of  program. — Acceptingthefaot  thatgood 
sportsmanship  is  a  product  of  educational  procedures 
the  question  arises,  how  shall  the  program  be  organized? 

Program  fostered  by  department  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion. — Following  the  principle  that  any  subject  matter 
is  best  taught  in  connection  with  the  department  most 
closely  associated  with  it,  good  sportsmanship  is  best 
handled  in  the  department  most  intimately  involved, 
namely  physical  education  (or  athletics) .  This  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  given  direct  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  student  body  in  its  athletic  relationships, 
both  varsity  and  intramural. 

Competent  Adult  Leadership  of  Prime 
Importance 

Physical  directors  and  coaches  who  are  good  sportsmen 
essential. — In  the  face  of  this  responsibility  the  first 
consideration  in  our  program  of  sportsmanship  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  employment  of  directors  and  coaches  who  are 
thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the  idea.  Adult  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  sort  is  perhaps  the  largest  single  item  in  our 
program.  Adults  through  precept  and  example  dictate 
all  social  customs.  The  physical  director  and  athletic 
coach  are  commonly  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
school  life.  They  are  the  local  heroes,  the  local  cham¬ 
pions.  They  are  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the 
student  body  than  any  other  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  their  influence  is  impressive,  wide,  andlasting. 
With  coaches  and  physical  directors  who  are  good 
sportsmen  the  institution  of  good  sportmanship  is 
relatively  simple;  with  coaches  and  directors  who  are 
not,  it  is  impossible . 

Year-round  program. — The  department  of  physical 
education  should  conduct  a  year-round  campaign  of 
sportsmanship  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
fact  that  it  should  be  in  continuous  operation  through¬ 
out  the  school  year.  A  short  intensive  campaign  of  one 
or  two  weeks  followed  by  total  neglect  will  not  produce 


A  football  game  at  East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School 
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the  desired  results.  On  the  other  hand,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  overdone ;  sportsmanship  pushed  too 
vigorously  becomes  a  bugbear.  The  most  satisfactory 
procedure,  perhaps,  is  to  conduct  one  or  two  intense 
campaigns  of  short  duration  and  then  for  the  adult 
1  eaders,  the  ‘  ‘  sportsmanship  committee,  ”  to  be  actively 
vigilant  throughout  the  year  for  breaches  of  the  code. 
Cases  of  repeated  willful  violation  should  be  disciplined 
as  the  adult  leaders  and  “sportsmanship  committee” 
best  decide. 

Faculty  must  be  educated. — The  first  step  in  the  project 
ofsportmanship  education  is  the  education  of  the  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  This  may  be  done  through 
discussion  at  teachers’  meetings,  through  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  printed  matter,  and  through  personal  inter¬ 
views.  The  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  size  of  the  project,  its  far-reaching  significance, 
and  the  part  which  they  must  play  in  its  conduct.  In 
this  connection  they  should  be  warned  against  carrying 
grudges  against  rival  schools,  violating  the  rules  as 
spectators,  etc.  Proper  action  on  their  part  is  of  utmost 
value.  Their  examples  should  not  belie  their  precepts. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  win  them  over  to  active 
cooperation  i  n  the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

SpoTtmanship  committee. — The  next  step  is  the 
organization  of  a  “sportsmanship  committee.”  This 
committee  should  be  set  up  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  organizations  in  school.  Membership  on  this 
committee  should  carry  particular  honor  and  only 
leaders  should  be  considered  eligible.  Team  captains, 
class  presidents,  and  similar  officeholders  should  be  the 
only  ones  considered.  This  should  be  a  permanent 
committee  chosen  at  the  annual  elections. 


Code  of  sportsmanship. — The  next  step  is  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  adoption  of  a  code  of  sportsmanship.  The 
entire  .student  body  should  be  drawn  into  this.  This 
last  israther  anewidea.  Codesof  sportsmanship  have 
been  used  for  years  but  in  the  past  they  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  adult  leaders  andliterally  forced  upon 
the  students.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  effective  but  it  would  be  more  effective 
still  if  the  code  were  a  product  of  the  students’  own 
making.  A  ready-made  code  has  not  grown  out  of  the 
pupils’  experience  and  in  many  instances,  therefore,  it 
is  difficult  to  relate  to  their  activities  The  code  should 
be  formulated  by  the  unit  using  it.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  much  more  meaningful,  and  not  subject 
to  misinterpretation.  As  it  is  a  product  of  their  own 
invention,  every  student  involved  takes  an  active 
interest  in  carrying  out  its  precepts.  In  the  grade 
school  and  in  the  junior  high  school  the  teachers  should 
take  an  active  part  in  shaping  up  this  code,  but  in  the 
senior  high  school  the  students  can  handle  the  matter 
satisfactorily  without  outside  help.  In  any  case, 
where  adults  are  participating,  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  suggestions  and  stimulation  and  should 
not  become  more  directly  involved  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  determining  the  content  of  the  code. 

In  establishing  a  code  for  the  first  time  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  procedure  is  to  ask  each  student  to  draw  up 
one  and  present  it  to  the  “sportsmanship  committee.” 
The  committee  should  present  these  or  a  selected  few 
of  them  to  the  assembled  student  body  for  general 
consideration  and  discussion,  and  should  use  these  as 
a  basis  for  a  final  code  which  should  be  drawn  up  and 
adopted. 


The  code  should  be  printed  on  large  cardboards  by 
the  art  department  and  posted  in  the  gymnasium, 
locker  rooms,  hallway,  and  assembly  room.  It  should 
also  be  printed  on  small  cards  by  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  and  distributed  to  the  pupils. 

In  shaping  up  the  code  care  should  be  taken  that 
general  terms  such  as  loyalty,  courtesy,  honor,  truth¬ 
fulness,  and  so  on  are  not  used.  Good  sportsmanship 
is  social  conduct  in  athletic  contests  and  is  made  up  of 
specific  acts.  In  criticizing  or  lauding  an  individual 
we  use  general  terms  of  this  sort  but  our  opinions  are 
based  on  specific  acts  on  the  part  of  the  individual  or 
group  discussed.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  the  code  be¬ 
comes  much  more  meaningful  if  it  clings  to  specific 
acts  rather  than  to  generalities. 

Approval  of  Code  Frequently  Renewed 

Open  forum  on  sportsmanship. — The  code  of  sports¬ 
manship  should  be  presented  to  the  student  body  an¬ 
nually  for  adoption ;  in  this  way  attention  is  periodically 
called  to  its  existence  in  a  prominent  way.  Otherwise, 
with  the  constant  change  in  our  school  personnel,  the 
code  might  disappear.  On  these  occasions  the  old  code 
may  be  adopted  without  change,  or  changes  may  be 
made,  or  an  entirely  new  code  may  be  introduced. 
This  occasion  should  be  in  the  nature  of  an  open  forum 
on  the  discussion  of  sportsmanship.  It  could  be  held 
at  a  regular  assembly.  The  proper  attitude  and  con¬ 
duct  of  captains,  players,  coaches,  and  spectators  to¬ 
ward  opponents  and  officials  should  be  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  captains,  players,  coaches,  and  other 


leaders  in  school  life  should  be  drawn  into  this  discus¬ 
sion.  An  outside  speaker  would  give  this  meeting 
added  interest  and  importance. 

Sportsmanship  contest.— The  “committee  on  sports¬ 
manship”  should  hold  an  annual  “sportsmanship 
oontesf’in  which  each  studentin  the  group  should  be 
asked  to  take  part.  In  different  years  this  could  be  a 
poster  contest,  a  short-story  contest,  an  essay  contest, 
a  poetry  contest,  a  song  contest,  a  slogan  contest,  or 
anything  similar  that  the  committee  could  devise. 
The  exhibits  or  compositions  should  be  turned  in  to 
the  committee,  who  would  select  the  best  and  give 
suitable  recognition  to  their  designers  or  composers. 
Or  the  committee  could  select  the  best  and  have  them 
presented  at  an  assembly  of  the  whole  group,  who 
could  determine  the  winners  by  popular  vote.  The 
music  department,  art  department,  English  depart¬ 
ment,  and  others  could  cooperate  in  this  project. 

“  Bestsportsman”  elected. — Another  project  that  could 
be  sponsored  by  the  “sportsmanship  committee”  is 
the  annual  selection  of  the  best  sportsman  in  school. 
This  selection  is  in  some  cases  made  by  the  “sports¬ 
manship  committee”  in  conjunction  wnth  the  physical 
directors  and  coaches,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
decide  the  matter  by  popular  election.  A  loving  cup, 
shield,  or  a  similar  trophy  should  be  awarded  the 
winners.  The  athletic  association  should  provide  the 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  trophy.  An  appropriate 
way  to  handle  this  project  is  at  an  assembly.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  should  preside.  The  cup 
should  be  on  display.  After  the  basis  of  the  award 
has  been  explained  the  voting  can  be  done  by  ballot. 
As  soon  as  the  ballots  have  been  counted,  the  cup 
should  be  formally  presented  to  the  winner. 


Spectators’  Attitude  Must  Be  Wholesome 

Education  of  the  general  public. — Spectators  exercisea 
tremendous  influence  in  determining  the  manners  of 
contestants  in  athletic  contests.  The  spectators’  atti¬ 
tude  is  quickly  sensed  by  the  players  and  is  readily 
translated  into  action.  If  the  spectators’  attitude  is 
wholesome,  the  players’  reactions  willtend  to  be  whole¬ 
some;  if  the  spectators’  attitude  is  unwholesome,  the 
players’  actions  will  tend  to  be  unwholesome.  The 
attitude  and  actions  of  the  students  as  spectators  can 
be  influenced  by  the  school  program  of  sportsmanship 
education,  but  additional  procedures  must  be  carried 
on  to  reach  the  large  group  of  outsiders  commonly 
known  as  the  general  public.  The  education  of  this 
group  represents  a  real  project  to  be  faced  and  dealt 
with  by  the  sportsmanship  committee. 

By  promoting  this  project  there  are  two  procedures 
which  should  be  invoked:  1.  The  local  new.spapers 
and  school  papers  should  be  enlisted.  2.  Programs  and 
schedules  should  contain  some  reference  to  sportsman¬ 
ship.  This  could  consist  of  the  school’s  code  of  sports¬ 
manship,  another  school's  code,  or  a  quotation  from 
some  prominent  writer,  speaker,  or  perhaps,  best  of 
all,  a  quotation  from  some  local  figure,  such  as  the 
coach,  principal,  chairman  of  the  board  of  education, 
mayor,  etc.  A  number  of  schools  follow  this  practice 
now,  but  for  the  most  part  the  same  statement  is  used 
throughout  the  school  year.  It  would  be  better  to 
introduce  a  new  statement  occasionally. 

Summary 

1.  Play  is  of  vital  importance  in  moral  and  character 
training. 

2.  Good  sportsmanship  is  the  product  of  a  program 
of  education. 

3.  The  department  of  physical  education  should 
carry  on  the  program. 

4.  Physical  directors  and  coaches  who  are  good  sports¬ 
men  are  essential  to  its  conduct. 

5.  The  program  consists  of: 

(а)  The  education  of  the  other  members  of  the 

faculty. 

(б)  The  annual  election  of  a  “sportsmanship 

committee.” 

(c)  The  annual  discussion  and  adoption  of  a 

“code  of  sportsmanship.” 

(d)  The  conduct  of  an  annual  “sportsmanship 

contest.” 

(f)  The  annual  recognition  of  the  “  best  sports¬ 

man.” 

(/)  The  education  of  the  general  public. 

(g)  Constant  vigilance  on  the  part  o  f  the  adult 
leaders  and  the  “sportsmanship  com¬ 
mittee.” 

American  Educational  Material 
Desired  for  Italian  Exposition 

A  National  Educational  Exposition  will 
be  held  in  Florence,  Italy,  during  the 
spring  of  1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministries  of  Public  Instruction  and  of 
National  Economy,  according  to  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  charg4  d’affaires  ad 
interim  of  Italy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
position  will  be  of  a  national  character  it 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  two  ministries 
concerned  to  procure  the  largest  possible 
participation  of  American  firms  interested 
in  the  production  of  educational  material. 
Correspondence  and  exhibit  material 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “Comitato 
Generale  della  Mostra — Palazzo  Mediceo 
Ricciardi,  via  Cavour  N.  1,  Firenze, 
Italy.” 

Eleven  thousand  of  Cleveland's  school 
children  were  engaged  in  garden  club 
work  during  the  summer  of  1924. 


Finals  in  a  junior  tennis  tournament 
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Upbuild  Homes,  Improve  Schools,  and 
Standardize  Colleges 

Seventeen  Women  Form  Association  in  1882  Which  Now  Numbers  20,000  Members. 
Branches  in  Every  State  and  in  Five  Foreign  Countries.  Activities  Cover  Many  Fields. 
Headquarters  Maintained  in  Washington 

By  LOIS  HAYDEN  MEEK 
Educational  Secretary  American  Association  of  University  Women 


More  than  20,000  women  who 
were  graduated  from  universi¬ 
ties  and  are  now  home  makers, 
mothers,  teachers,  and  professional  women 
have  unitedtoform  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women.  Its  289 
branches  are  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  in  5  foreign  countries  as  well.  Activi¬ 
ties  worthy  of  the  high  quality  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  have  developed  in  the  42  years  of 
its  existence. 

At  its  founding  17  women,  represent¬ 
ing  8  institutions,  Vassar,  University  of 
Michigan,  Cornell,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Boston  University,  Smith,  Wellesley, 
and  Oberlin,  participated.  It  was  then 
called  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  but  in  1921  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  and  it  became  affiliated  with  the 
International  Federation  of  University 
Women.  Early  in  its  history — that  is, 
in  1889 — the  Western  Association  of  Col¬ 
legiate  Alumnae  was  consolidated  with  it, 
and  in  1921  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women  came  within  its  fold. 

The  early  members  WTote  essays,  made 
investigations  concerning  the  physical 
education  of  women,  and  by  formal  action 
urged  the  inclusion  of  women  on  educa¬ 
tional  boards  and  in  college  faculties.  A 
bureau  of  information  on  all  phases  of 
higher  education  of  women  was  main¬ 
tained  almost  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  1890  a  bureau  for  the  placement  of 
women  was  established. 

Improvement  of  IVomen’s  Colleges  Earnestly 
Sought 

Standardization  of  women’s  colleges 
and  coeducational  colleges  has  long  been 
one  of  the  activities  of  the  association, 
and  at  present  146  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  on  its  approved  list  and  approxi¬ 
mately  100  others  are  under  considera¬ 
tion.  For  approval,  an  institution  must 
not  only  meet  certain  academic  require¬ 
ments  but  it  must  also  provide  adequately 
for  physical  education,  medical  super¬ 
vision,  housing  and  social  life  of  women 
students,  and  must  make  reasonable 
recognition  to  women  on  the  faculty. 

More  and  more  it  is  realized  that  educa¬ 
tive  influences  are  not  confined  to  the  four 
walls  of  school  buildings,  nor  to  the  play¬ 
ground  or  the  community,  but  that  they 


extend  into  the  homes,  including  not  only 
its  physical  and  economic  make-up  but 
also  the  human  beings  who  live  there. 
Just  as  the  value  of  the  classroom  depends 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  training  and 
personality  of  the  teacher,  so  the  worth 
of  the  home  depends  upon  the  training 
and  personality  of  the  mother. 

The  public  school  comes  in  contact  with 
children  only  after  they  are  at  least  5  years 
old.  They  have  then  had  five  active 
years  of  life — five  years  in  which  to  build 
up  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
habits.  The  child  w'ho  enters  the  kinder¬ 
garten  or  the  first  grade  comes,  therefore, 
with  literally  hundreds  of  habitual  re¬ 


sponses  pretty  well  established.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  business  to  foster  some  of  them, 
to  eliminate  some  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  develop  new  ones  as  the  need  arises. 
But  teachers  and  schools,  however  well 
meaning,  however  intelligently  acting, 
are  greatly  handicapped.  Five  hours  a 
day  is  the  maximum  for  the  children  to  be 
with  them.  From  19  to  21  hours  of  a 
child’s  day  are  not  spent  with  the  school. 
Parents,  not  teachers,  have  the  corner¬ 
stone  position  in  education.  They  are  the 
ones  who  directly  control  the  conditions 
that  make  for  good  or  poor  habit-building. 
Any  educational  program  which  does  not 
take  home  environment  into  account  is 
ineffective  and  inadequate. 

To  Mah_e  University  Women  Belter  Mothers 

Because  of  a  realization  of  such  facts  as 
these  the  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Women  has  accepted  and  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  training  of  mothers. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Frances  Fenton 
Bernard,  now  dean  of  Smith  College,  who 
was  then  educational  secretary,  realiz¬ 
ing  the  great  importance  of  elementary 
education,  encouraged  the  members  of 


This  building  crowded  with  historic  associations  is  now  the  home  of  the  American  Association  of  University 

Women 
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the  association  to  undertake  a  carefully 
planned  and  systematic  study  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  curriculum,  which  has 
been  undergoing  intense  criticism.  This 
movement  was  launched  in  order  that 
these  university  women  might  become  in¬ 
telligent  participators  in  the  community 
life  that  affects  the  public  school.  This 
study  is  to  be  continued  with  equal  earnest¬ 
ness  during  the  next  two  years. 

But  that  which  seems  of  even  greater 
significance  is  the  work  done  with  pre¬ 
school  education,  for  here  it  is  that 
university  women  may  make  a  direct 
contribution.  Study  groups  are  formed 
all  over  the  United  States  whose  aim  it  is 
to  know  the  needs,  desires,  and  capacities 
of  children  from  2  to  6  years  of  age.  WTiat 
are  the  best  habits  for  these  children  to 
form;  how  can  their  poor  habits  be  cor¬ 
rected;  what  is  the  best  kind  of  environ¬ 
ment  for  little  children;  .  what  should 
adults  do  to  bring  about  the  best  results 
with  them?  These  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  concern  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women,  and  they  are 
trying  to  answer  them  by  means  of  study 
carefully  planned  and  directed  by  the 
educational  secretary. 

Objective  Observation  of  Children  Emphasized 

The  educational  office  sends  out  definite 
plans  for  the  procedure  of  the  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  outlines  and  bibliographies  for 
study.  To  branches  where  library  facili¬ 
ties  are  inadequate,  sets  of  books  are  sent. 
Since  much  of  the  literature  is  available 
only  in  pamphlet  form,  sets  of  reprints  and 
pamphlets  are  assembled  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  office  and  distributed  as  a  basis  for 
study.  Another  phase  of  the  work  will 
be  the  objective  observation  of  children 
by  a  few  study  groups  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  educational  secretary. 

The  aim  is  the  immediate  improvement 
of  child  care  and  child  education  in  the 
home.  It  is  by  no  means  a  child-welfare 
program,  but  a  program  which  plans  to 
improve  the  habits  of  every  child  in  the 
homes  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  women.  Nurs¬ 
ery  schools  have  already  begun  to  be 
formed,  not  for  social  welfare,  but  in 
order  to  furnish  better  facilities  for  the 
objective  study  of  young  children  and  to 
exemplify  the  best  methods  of  educating 
them. 


Besides  these  very  valuable  services  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  has  seven  other  phases  of 
work,  as  follows; 

1.  Provides,  through  local  branches,  a 
large  number  of  scholarships  for  under¬ 
graduate  women  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

2.  Administers  and  awards  eleven 
scholarships  for  graduate  work  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

3.  Publishes  a  magazine  for  information 
and  discussion  concerning  subjects  of 
interest  and  importance  to  university 
women. 

4.  Stimulates  university  women  to  con¬ 
tinue  intellectual  growth  after  graduation, 
and  to  contribute  in  every  possible  way 
to  the  welfare  of  their  com.munities 
according  to  local  needs. 

5.  Encourages  international  relation¬ 
ships  among  university  women,  especially 
among  the  university  women  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  countries  forming  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women,  by 
exchange  of  professors  and  fellows,  by  a 
biennial  international  convention,  and  by 
the  exchange  of  information  and  courtesy. 

6.  Supports  a  national  and  international 
club  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a  center  of 
work  and  fellowship  among  university 
women  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

7.  Maintains  a  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  business  of 
the  association,  for  cooperation  with  other 
national  organizations,  and  for  a  center 
of  information  of  many  kinds  and  of 
service  in  many  forms  to  university 
women.  The  total  membership  is  now 
20,531  women. 

By  matching  a  conditional  offer  of 
$500,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board,  Fisk  University  has  established 
the  first  million-dollar  endowment  for 
college  education  of  the  negro  in  the 
history  of  America.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  to  he  applied  exclusively  to 
teachers’  salaries. 

The  Nevada  State  Board  of  Education 
urges  “that  clear,  earnest,  and  intelligent 
instruction”  as  to  the  effects  of  drugs  be 
made  a  definite  part  of  the  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  and  State  university. 


Loan  Plan  for  Aiding 
Christian  Students 

Needy  Persons  Preparing  for  the  Ministry 
or  for  Missionary  Worl^  May  Receive 
Assistance  in  Pursuing  Their  Studies 

ASSIST  worthy  and  needy  Chris- 
tian  students  in  their  educational 
career  the  North  American  Student  Friend 
Association  has  been  organized  at  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  A  plan  has  been  instituted 
whereby  money  will  be  loaned  to  selected 
students  with  the  expectation  that  the 
money  will  be  returned  after  finishing 
school.  In  selecting  beneficiaries  of  the 
fund  preference  is  given  students  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry  or  missionary  work 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  funds  will 
warrant  assistance  to  a  very  large  body 
of  Christian  students. 

To  determine  approximately  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  who  are  interested 
in  Christian  education  but  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  attend  college  without 
interruption  a  survey  is  made  of  a  large 
and  representative  number  of  schools. 
The  need  of  the  student  is  determined 
and  met  according  to  the  rules  and  ability 
of  the  association.  No  discrimination  is 
made  on  account  of  sex,  race,  nationality, 
or  creed. 

To  all  borrowers  the  money  is  loaned 
without  interest  through  school  life  but 
after  graduation  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  is 
charged.  Extent  of  the  loan  depends 
upon  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
individual  case  but  in  any  event  the 
student  is  urged  to  repay  the  loan  as 
soon  as  possible  after  he  has  completed 
his  course.  For  those  who  become  mis¬ 
sionaries  the  entire  debt  is  canceled  after 
three  years’  service. 

A  simple  and  convenient  agreement  is 
made  between  the  association  and  the 
student  before  the  money  is  loaned.  A 
small  clerical  fee  is  exacted  from  the 
student  and  1  per  cent  of  the  loan  is 
retained  for  the  registrar’s  fee  when  aid 
is  granted. 

To  procure  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  the  organization  a  member¬ 
ship  enlistmeiit  has  been  instituted. 
Shares  vary  in  size  from  the  associate 
membership  at  $100  each  to  the  honorary 
life  membership  at  $10,000  per  share. 
Another  means  of  collecting  funds  is 
through  complimentary  credentials,  issued 
to  churches  and  auxiUary  societies  or 
other  Christian  institutions. 

Since  Bible  study  for  credit  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  high  schools  was  authorized  by  the 
State  board  of  education  eight  years  ago, 
the  enrollment  in  the  course  has  increased 
from  27  in  the  first  year  to  933  in  1924, 


The  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  student’s 
mind,  and  knowledge  is  principally  useful  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
faculties  to  that  exercise  through  which  this  development  is  accomplished.  Self¬ 
activity  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  improvement;  and  education  is  only  educa¬ 
tion — that  is,  accomplishes  its  purposes,  only  by  affording  objects  and  supplying 
incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion.  Strictly  speaking,  every  man  must  edu¬ 
cate  himself. — Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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Celebrities  in  Science  Join  in  Centenary 
of  Franklin  Institute 

Learned  Men  from  116  Colleges  and  Universities  Pay  Tribute  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
the  Scientist  and  to  Franklin  Institute,  a  Leader  in  Scientific  Work-  Bartol  Research 

Foundation  an  Important  Contribution 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


The  latest  and  best  thought  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  world’s  scientists  was 
presented  at  the  notable  three-day  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  centenary  of  the  founding 
of  Franklin  Institute  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  September. 

Probably  no  larger  or  finer  group  of  the 
leaders  of  research  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  the  mechanic  arts  has  ever  been 
brought  together  in  America.  Five  con¬ 
tinents  were  represented.  Men  and  wom¬ 
en  came  from  36  foreign  and  83  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  and  universities.  Learned 
and  professional  societies,  47  in  foreign 
countries  and  58  in  the  United  States,  took 
part  through  their  delegates.  More  than 
a  hundred  great  industrial  organizations 
sent  members  of  their  staffs  to  listen  to  the 
discussions  or  fill  places  on  the  program. 

The  series  of  lectures  given  by  men 
famous  for  some  particularly  fine  work 
in  research  or  construction  amounted  to  a 
summary  of  the  highest  achievement  and 
most  advanced  thinking  in  several  fields 
of  scientific  endeavor.  There  were  four 
sections  in  session  at  the  same  time. 

“Too  many  good  things  at  once,”  the 
visitors  said;  “  one  does  not  know  which  to 
choose.  ” 

Number  of  Atoms  Exceeds  Human  Concep¬ 
tion 

The  range  of  subjects  was  wide.  The 
atoms  received  especial  attention.  Sir 
Ernest  Rutherford  said  that  if  the  attempt 
were  made  to  count  the  atoms  in  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  air,  it  would  keep  the 
entire  population  of  the  earth,  about  one 
billion  persons,  counting  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  second  for  10,000  years.  He  told 
how  he  had  found  out  something  of  their 
structure  by  bombarding  them  with 
Alpha  particles  from  radium,  and  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  disintegrating  them  in  13  of 
the  lighter  elements. 

Sir  William  Bragg  told  how  he  had 
learned  about  them  through  a  study  of 
crystals  by  means  of  the  X  ray.  Profes¬ 
sors  Charles  Fabry,  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  Pieter  Zeeman,  of  the  Universitj' 
of  Amsterdam,  foremost  authorities  on 
spectroscopy,  crossed  the  ocean  to  show 
the  uses  of  the  spectroscope  and  how 
through  it  we  have  learned  what  some  of 
the  stars  are  made  of  and  may  yet  de¬ 


termine  the  ultimate  composition  of 
matter. 

Dr.  Fritz  Haber,  whose  process  for  the 
xation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  supplied 
Germany  with  nitrates  during  the  war, 
was  present  to  tell  of  the  three  rapid 
changes  that  have  come  in  the  fields  of 
chemistry  and  physics  during  his  lifetime : 
First,  the  idea  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  in 
the  molecule;  then  the  breaking  up  of 
molecules  by  the  electric  current;  and, 
third,  the  analysis  of  the  atom  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  separate  electrical  particles. 

Professor  Coker  brought  from  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London,  his  specially  pre¬ 
pared  apparatus  for  showing  screen  pic¬ 
tures  of  how  the  atoms  realign  themselves 
when  a  substance  is  under  irressure.  He 
is  able  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the 
estimates  made  of  the  stresses  and  strains 
on  materials  in  great  structures,  such  as 
bridges  and  buildings,  by  his  pictures  of 
how  the  atoms  behave  under  strain. 


Doctor  Stieglitz,  of  Chicago,  told  the 
assembled  scientists  how  color  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  amount  of  activity  among 
the  electrons  within  the  atom. 

The  weather  was  a  frequent  topic  for 
discussion — the  kind  that  Franklin  set  an 
example  for  when  he  studied  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  storms  of  North 
America,  learned  and  charted  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  suggested  the  cause  of  the 
aurora  borealis.  He  and,  later,  Franklin 
Institute  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
science  of  meteorology  and  set  in  motion 
the  work  in  weather  observation  that 
finally  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Ocean  Currents  and  Winds  Under  Discussion 

Doctor  Humphreys  showed  why  the 
winds  blow  opposite  to  the  ocean  currents 
and  at  greater  velocity  than  the  currents 
flow,  and  how  the  devious  and  strange 
ways  of  the  wind  may  be  worked  out  by 
mathematics.  •  F.  W.  Peek,  jr.,  told 
about  lightning,  real  lightning  of  some 
100,000,000  voltage  andartificial  lightning 
of  2,000,000  volts.  He  makes  the  arti¬ 
ficial  kind  in  his  laboratory,  and  says  it 
acts  like  real  lightning  which  misses  the 
highest  point  from  the  ground  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  height  of  that  point  above  the 
ground.  In  other  words,  a  man  standing 
up  during  a  thunder  storm  is  about  fifteen 
times  as  liable  to  be  struck  as  he  would  be 
if  he  were  lying  down. 

The  interior  of  the  earth  is  a  very 
rigid,  hard  core.  Doctor  Day,  of  the 


A  shrine  dedicated  to  science 
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Carnegie  Institution,  told  his  audience, 
and  volcanoes  start  from  only  2,000  or 
3,000  feet  below  the  surface  and  break 
through  a  weak  spot  in  the  crust  when  a 
great  quantity  of  molten  matter  is  about 
to  solidify. 

Warfare  Invoices  Application  of  Science 

War  was  a  favorite  topic.  Major 
General  Patrick  stated  that  the  world 
flight  has  shown  that  no  nation  is  now 
safe  from  air  attack,  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  in  these  days  of 
finely  developed  military  aircraft  to 
transport  an  army  to  France,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  meet  an  air  attack  is 
with  an  air  force.  General  Squier  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  next  war  manless, 
radio-controlled  aircraft  may  fill  the  air 
with  an  anaesthetic  and  put  a  whole 
nation  to  sleep  long  enough  for  the  enemy 
to  overrun  its  country.  General  Carty 
was  interested  in  the  communication  side 
of  war  and  compared  the  first  telephone 
shown  at  a  Franklin  Institute  exhibition 
in  1884  with  the  19  radio  stations  and 
49,000,000  miles  of  wire  in  use  when 
'General  Pershing  bade  farewell  to  his 
Army  chiefs.  Major  General  Williams 
described  Uncle  Sam’s  new  guns.  There 
are  lighter  and  more  rapid  firing  rifles 
and  machine  and  antiaircraft  guns; 
trench  mortars,  field  pieces,  howitzers, 
and  railway  siege  guns  with  a  greater 
range  and  wider  sweep  that  throw  larger 
and  more  destructive  missiles;  and  more 
powerful  bombing  planes  and  bombs  than 
were  used  in  1918.  General  Williams 
does  not  believe  that  the  air  plane  has 
made  the  big  battleship  useless. 

Director  Charles  Reese,  of  the  DuPont 
de  Nemours  Co.,  used  the  diverting  of 
powder  from  war-time  to  peace-time 
uses  as  his  theme.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  there  were  millions  of  pounds  of 
powder  and  powder  materials  on  hand. 
Dumping  large  quantities  of  it  in  the 
ocean  was  seriously  considered.  That 
was  not  done  and  most  of  it  has  been 
used  in  building  roads,  in  mines,  in 
general  construction  work,  and  on  farms. 
Only  recently  the  Government  placed  an 
order  for  pyrotol,  a  new  kind  of  dynamite, 
which  was  the  largest  peace-time  order  of 
explosives  ever  placed. 

Discussions  Above  the  Understanding  of 
Laymen 

Of  course,  a  layman  could  grasp  very 
little  in  detail  of  all  that  was  shown  and 
discussed  at  the  meetings,  however  care¬ 
fully  he  might  attend  and  pay  attention, 
but  he  could  get  an  impression  of  strong 
men  from  the  great  universities  and  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  of  the  world  talking 
of  commonplace  things  and  with  the 
magic  touch  of  science  and  of  scientific 
research  turning  them  into  miracles.  He 
could  watch  them  as  with  the  wonderful 


optimism  of  intelligence  justified  by 
actual  accomplishment  they  pictured  all 
the  great  forces  of  nature  harnessed  and 
at  work  for  man;  instruments  of  destruc¬ 
tion  turned  into  instruments  of  industry, 
social  problems  solved  by  experiment  and 
investigation,  the  final  divisions  and  ulti¬ 
mate  nature  of  matter  determined,  and  a 
world  governed  on  a  scientific,  rational 
basis. 

Encomiums  Upon  Franklin,  the  Scientist 

None  of  the  speakers  failed  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  scientist 
or  to  Franklin  Institute  for  its  leadership. 
The  institute  came  into  being  because  a 
young  mechanic,  Samuel  Merrick,  angry 
and  disappointed  at  being  refused  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  mechanics’  lodge,  enlisted  the 
help  of  Professor  Keating,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  directed  the  founding  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  better  than  the  one  that 
blacklisted  him.  At  its  beginning  the 
institute  laid  out  an  ambitious  program. 

Most  of  that  program  has  been  carried 
out.  A  list  of  only  a  few  of  the  things 
the  institute  has  done  includes:  Carry¬ 
ing  on  classes  for  young  people  in  em¬ 
ployment;  conducting  series  of  lectures 
given  for  the  most  part  by  experts  in 
their  special  fields;  collecting  books  for 
and  maintaining  a  scientific  library  of 
more  than  82,000  volumes;  publishing  a 
high-class  scientific  journal,  the  Journal 
of  Franklin  Institue;  making  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  causes  of  explosions  of 
steam  boilers,  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  the  relative  values  of  building  stones; 
and  holding  exhibitions  to  encourage 
science  and  the  manufactures. 

Resources  of  Institute  from  Private  Sources 

Throughout  its  first  century  of  life  the 
institute  has  been  a  strong  leader  in  the 
promotion  of  the  sciences  and  mechanic 
arts.  It  still  occupies  the  building 
erected  98  years  ago. 

All  its  work  has  been  done  without 
monetary  aid  from  State  or  Nation.  The 
resources  are  and  have  been  wholly  pri¬ 
vate.  The  institute  received  no  large 
gifts  at  any  one  time  until  recently, 
when  there  came  to  it  by  bequest  from 
the  late  Henry  W.  Bartol,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber,  $1,300,000  to  establish  the  Bartol 
Research  Foundation.  The  temporary 
building  well  equipped  for  investigations 
in  physics  and  chemistry  was  formally 
opened  and  the  foundation  inaugurated 
on  the  last  day  of  the  celebration.  In 
the  presence  of  a  large  group  of  the 
scientists,  Teresita  Bartol  DaUey,  13-year- 
old  grandniece  of  Mr.  Bartol,  drew  aside 
the  veil  from  the  Bartol  memorial  tablet 
and  Doctor  Tutweiler,  vice  president  of 
Franklin  Institute,  offered  the  services 
of  the  new  foundation  to  research  work¬ 
ers  of  all  countries. 


To  Develop  a  Nation  of 
Sportsmen 

Congress  Under  Auspices  of  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
Seek,s  to  Promote  Ethical  Standards 

'T'O  MAKE  good  sportsmen  of  all 
Americans,  to  help  them  all  learn 
to  play  the  game,  is  the  aim  of  the  national 
recreation  movement,  600  representatives 
of  which  from  every  State  in  the  Nation 
recently  met  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for 
the  Eleventh  National  Recreation  Con¬ 
gress  under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

“Good  sportsmanship  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  ethical  standards  for 
one’s  own  life  and  for  one’s  relations  with 
others,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  con¬ 
vention  that  this  result  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  recreation,’’  said  Joseph 
Lee,  president  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  “The 
secret  in  the  importance  of  play  which 
warrants  serious  consideration  for  its 
promotion  at  a  great  national  convention 
such  as  this  is  the  fact  that  it  teaches 
honesty,  fairness,  quickness  of  decision, 
self-control,  resourcefulness,  and  loyalty. 
With  these  qualities  developed  to  their 
highest  degree  in  every  American,  we 
shall  truly  become  the  nation  of  the  great¬ 
est  sportsmen  the  world  has  ever  known.” 

Delegates  to  this  congress,  who  include 
people  from  every  walk  of  life.  State  and 
city  officials,  industrial  and  labor  leaders, 
school,  church,  and  civic  representatives, 
as  well  as  those  directly  engaged  in  recrea¬ 
tional  work,  met  to  determine  how  the 
cities  and  communities  of  America  may 
.find  for  their  people  the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness,  health,  and  sane  living  through 
development  of  recreation. 

Our  inventions  and  mechanical  prog¬ 
ress  have  shortened  the  Nation’s  hours 
of  labor.  America  has  spare  time  as  it 
never  had  before,  according  to  Matthew 
Woll,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This  convention, 
therefore,  sought  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  American 
life  in  fostering  spare  time  recreation  as  a 
necessary  antidote  to  the  incessant  grind 
of  the  wheels  of  this  age  of  machinery. 

Everv  phase  of  recreation  was  discussed 
in  order  that  the  delegates  might  take 
back  to  their  communities  a  broader  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  possibilities  of  this  great  force, 
together  with  a  practical  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  at  the  least  expense  through  methods 
discovered  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  made  available  to  them 
through  the  exchange  of  information  and 
opinion  provided  by  means  of  this  nation¬ 
wide  conference. 
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New  Books  in  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


American  classical  league.  The  clas¬ 
sical  investigation  conducted  by  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  American 
classical  league.  Part  one.  General 
report;  a  summary  of  results  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  organization  of 
the  course  in  secondary  Latin  and  for 
improvement  in  methods  of  teaching. 
Princeton,  Princeton  university  press, 
1924.  305  p.  tables.  12°. 

This  study  considers  in  detail  the  question  of 
secondary-school  Latin  and  the  positive  and  com¬ 
parative  results  obtained  under  present  conditions 
and  also  makes  definite  proposals  for  improvement. 
In  order  to  bring  instruction  in  Latin  up  to  the 
standard  proposed,  faults  in  teaching  and  the  im¬ 
perfect  arrangement  of  the  course  should  be  reme¬ 
died.  After  reducing  the  amount  of  material  now 
included  in  the  Latin  course,  the  residue  should  be 
modified  and  better  distributed.  The  supply  of 
Latin  teachers  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  present 
demand,  and  to  supply  this  deficiency  and  to  raise 
the  quality  of  service,  better  facilities  for  the  training 
of  teachers  are  required.  The  total  number  of 
secondary  pupils  in  Latin  is  now  a  little  greater 
than  the  combined  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
any  or  all  other  foreign  languages,  and  is  increasing, 
which  makes  the  outlook  for  Latin  study  encourag¬ 
ing  in  America. 

ETTS,  George  Herbert.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  of  religious  education.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon  press  [1924]. 
535  p.  iUus.,  diagrs.  8°.  (The  Ab¬ 
ingdon  religious  education  texts.) 

The  plan  of  this  volume  is  (1)  to  give  a  brief  but 
sufficiently  comprehensive  outline  of  the  origins  and 
historical  development  of  the  present  religious  cur¬ 
riculum;  (2)  to  formulate  the  educational  principles 
and  state  the  fundamental  theory  which  should 
govern  in  the  making  of  a  curriculum  of  religious 
education;  (3)  to  describe  and  in  some  measure  esti¬ 
mate  the  essential  value  of  the  current  curricula  of ' 
our  church  schools.  As  a  basis  for  section  2,  the 
established  principles  of  general  educational  values 
are  accepted  and  not  restated.  Since  no  standard¬ 
ized  religious  curriculum  now  exists,  the  various 
prominent  series  of  curriculum  materials,  denomi¬ 
national  and  independent,  are  described  in  Part  3. 

\/  Chapman,  J.  Crosby,  and  Counts, 
George  S.  Principles  of  education. 
Boston,  New  York,  [etc.],  Houghton' 
Mifflin  company  [1924].  xviii,  645  p. 
12°.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  educa¬ 
tion,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

The  view  maintained  in  this  treatise  is  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  form  of  adjustment,  meaning  by  this  the 
adaptation  ol  the  organism  to  its  environment  and 
also  the  control  and  shaping  of  that  environment. 
A  sound  philosophy  of  education  formulating  the 
nature  and  objectives  of  the  educational  process  is 
an  indispensable  basis  for  all  educational  work. 
The  authors  of  this  volume  restate  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  education  in  a  form  consistent  with  modern 
progress  in  knowledge,  industry,  and  politics,  and 
with  the  results  of  scientific  research  in  education. 
The  discussion  deals  with  the  place  of  education  in 
individual  and  social  life,  the  psychological  and 
sociological  foimdations  of  education,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  govern  the  conduct  of  schools  of  various 
grades  and  types.  The  philosophy  presented  cen¬ 


ters  about  the  six  fundamental  life  needs — health, 
family  life,  economic  adjustment,  civic  life,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  religion.  It  is  held  that  the  philosophy 
of  education  is  more  than  a  contribution  to  profes¬ 
sional  training — that  education  as  a  social  study 
must  come  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
general  field  of  the  humanities. 

Cobb,  'Walter  Frank.  Graded  outlines 
in  hygiene.  Book  two.  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  World  book  company,  1924.  vii, 
337  p.  tables.  12°. 

The  outlines  in  this  volume  are  for  the  fourth 
fifth,  and  sixth  school  years.  The  author  says  that 
to  develop  in  the  pupils  helpfulness,  as  well  as 
healthfulness,  should  be  the  goal  of  health  teaching. 
He  adopts  the  principle  that  the  lessons  ought  to 
be  related  to  the  opportunity  for  health  service  just 
as  much  as  to  the  need  for  health  practice. 

Hall-Quest,  Alfred  Lawrence.  Su- 
\,,..-.p6rvised  study  in  the  elementary  school. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1924.  xiii,  473  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°, 
(Supervised  study  series,  ed.  by  A.  L. 
Hall-Quest.) 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  teaching  and  supervised  study. 
He  accepts  teaching  that  aims  to  train  the  pupil  to 
teach  himself  as  a  working  definition  of  supervised 
study.  Supervised  study,  then,  is  directive  teach¬ 
ing.  The  book  gives  directions  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  supervised  study  in  general,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  particular  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum. 

Morgan,  John  J.  B.  The  psychology  of 
the  unadjusted  school  child.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1924. 
xi,  300  p.  8°. 

Mental  deviations  from  the  normal,  both  slight 
and  more  pronounced,  are  common,  and  their  study 
is  a  subject  which  interests  most  people,  but  abnor¬ 
mal  psychology  is  hardly  ever  presented  in  language 
which  is  intelligible  to  a  layman.  The  author  of 
this  book  discusses  in  a  clear,  nontechnical  style 
the  condition  of  the  school  child  who  is  unadjusted 
to  his  environment.  The  nature  and  causes  of 
abnormal  behavior  in  children  are  taken  up,  and 
various  examples  are  cited.  If  mental  peculiarities 
axe  noted  early  in  life  and  proper  treatment  applied, 
they  may  often  be  removed  before  they  become 
fixed  and  dangerous  to  the  person  affected.  So  to 
instruct  teachers  and  parents  that  they  may  deal 
intelligently  with  this  problem  is  the  object  of  this 
manual,  which  covers  the  field  in  a  comprehensive 
way. 

ETERS,  Charles  C.  Foundations  of  edu¬ 
cational  sociology.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1924.  x,447p.  8°. 

According  to  the  author,  the  educational  sociolo¬ 
gist  should  show  the  adjustment  of  education  to  the 
needs  of  society,  and  the  bearing  of  group  phe¬ 
nomena  upon  the  educational  procedures  by  which 
these  needs  must  be  met.  In  comparison,  the  edu¬ 
cational  psychologist  shows  how  education  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  More 
research  is  still  necessary  in  order  to  build  up  a 
complete  science  of  educational  sociology,  which  in 
the  process  must  cease  to  be  a  philosophy  and  em¬ 
ploy  the  quantitative  methods  of  science.  Doctor 
Peters’  study  gives  the  present  status  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  indicates  the  path  for  future 
progress. 


P^E,  William  Henry.  Psychological 
principles  applied  to  teaching;  a  manual 
for  teachers.  Baltimore,  Warwick  & 
York,  inc.,  1924.  vi,  197  p.  12°. 

Observing  that  courses  in  general  psychology  and 
in  educational  psychology  are  ordinarily  of  little 
practical  use  to  teachers,  the  author  has  prepared 
this  manual,  which  presents  a  fairly  complete  list 
of  all  the  principles  in  the  psychology  of  learning, 
which  the  teacher  should  apply  in  her  classroom 
work.  The  alternate  pages  are  left  blank  for  notes 
by  the  teacher  regarding  her  own  experience,  and 
references  are  given  to  full  discussions  of  the  various 
principles  in  the  author’s  Psychology  of  learning. 

Sears,  Jesse  B.  and  Cubberley,  Ell- 
wood  P.  The  cost,  of  education  in 
California;  a  statistical  study  of  the 
costs  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  in  the  State,  based  on 
the  returns  for  the  school  year  1921-22. 
A  report  reviewed  and  presented  by  the 
Educational  finance  inquiry  commis¬ 
sion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
council  on  education,  Washington,  D. 
C.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com¬ 
pany,  1924.  xviii,  353  p.  front,  (map) 
tables,  diagrs.  8°.  (The  Educational 
finance  inquiry,  vol.  VII.) 

This  study  aims  to  give  the  facts  necessary  to  show 
a  cross-section  of  the  financial  status  of  education  in 
California  for  the  school  year  1921-22.  To  do  this 
it  presents  a  treatment  of  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  State  school  program,  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  people  actually  served,  an  explanation 
of  how  this  program  Is  financed,  an  analysis  of  the 
costs  of  education,  a  consideration  of  the  extent  to 
which  education  costs  are  equalized  over  the  State, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  economic  burden  imposed 
by  these  costs  upon  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

Sh^p,  Russell  A.  Teaching  English 

jyTn  high  schools.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.],  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1924] 
xi,  163p.  12°.  (Riverside  educational 

monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 

The  methods  of  teaching  English  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  book  have  all  been  tested  by  practical 
experience  in  the  classroom.  Some  of  the  topics 
treated  are  the  qualifications  and  preparation  of  the 
teacher,  objectives  in  English,  the  course  of  study, 
English  classics  and  composition,  reading  and 
spelling,  segregation  according  to  learning  ability, 
and  extra-curricular  activities. 

iHaL,  Willis  L.  The  materials  of  read- 

^  ing;  their  selection  and  organization. 
New  York,  Newark,  [etc.].  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  and  company  [1924].  xiv,  386  p. 
tables,  diagrs.  12°. 

For  the  assistance  of  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
reading  and  literature  in  selecting  and  organizing 
content  for  their  courses,  this  volume  presents  the 
results  of  extensive  teaching  experience  and  of  the 
researches  of  investigators.  The  primary  concern  is 
the  content  of  courses,  but  chapters  are  also  included 
on  laboratory  Investigations,  classroom  teaching, 
testing,  and  diagnostic  and  remedial  work.  Stand¬ 
ards  based  on  scientific  knowledge,  for  evaluating 
materials  tor  courses  in  reading  and  literature,  are 
formulated  and  applied.  The  objectives  of  present- 
day  courses  in  these  subjects  are  stated  to  be  (I)  the 
control  of  the  mechanics  of  reading;  (2)  ability  to 
comprehend  and  interpret  what  is  read;  and  (3)  the 
attainment  of  general  culture  through  the  ability  to 
enjoy  literature.  The  author  devotes  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  children’s  interests  in  reading  and  to  its 
social  worth. 
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DUCATION,  from  one  point  of  view,  is 
a  debt  which  the  adult  generation  owes  to 
that  which  is  to  succeed  it.  This  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  which  we  have  attained,  these 
general  ideas,  these  intellectual  resources, 
these  moral  principles,  these  habits  and  customs  of 
proved  utility — how  are  they  to  be  passed  on  to 
those  who  are  to  succeed  us?  By  education — -that 
is  to  say,  by  mental  contact  and  moral  sympathy 
between  those  who  know  and  those  who  as  yet 
do  not  know.  That  is  the  problem  in  its  most  gen¬ 
eral  aspect. 

Here  we  may  make  two  reasonable  assumptions: 
First,  that  all  we  have  learned  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  may  also  learn;  second,  that  possibly,  nay 
probably,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  the  rising 
generation  to  learn  all  that  we  have  learned.  We 
can  not  teach  our  children  more  than  we  know, 
but  we  can  teach  them  less  than  we  know,  and  so 
leave  room  for  their  own  independent  acquisitions. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  sift  our  knowledge  and 
whatever  else  we  have  to  impart,  and  to  consider  very 
carefully  what  is  worth  passing  on  and  what  is  not. 

— Ascribed  to 
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America’s  One  Great  Staple  Product  Is  Worthy 

Men  and  Women 

All  Industry,  Transportation,  Commerce,  Arts,  and  Sciences  are  Merely  Means  to  That  End.  Fortunes  of  Every 
Citizen  Among  Us  Go  Up  or  Down  with  Welfare  of  the  Farmer.  Heavy  Responsibility  Rests  Upon  Those  Who 
Direct  Land-Grant  Colleges.  Deficit  Instead  of  Surplus  in  Agricultural  Products  Now  Threatened 


PERMANENT  maintenance  of  our 
country’s  superior  level  of  human 
comfort  and  well-being  requires 
that  our  agriculture  be  made  and  kept  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  Our  agricul¬ 
tural  community  must  be  maintained, 
through  constant  improvement  of  methods 
and  constant  strengthening  of  the  place 
it  holds  in  the  social  structure,  more 
prosperous,  better  educated,  more  con¬ 
tented  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
If  we  ever  permit  our  farming  population 
to  fall  to  the  level  of  a  mere  agricultural 
peasantry,  they  will  carry  down  with 
them  the  general  social  and  economic 
level.  Every  citizen  among  us  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 
The  fortunes  of  all  of  us  will  in  the  end  go 
up  'or  down  with  his. 

The  general  effect  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  has  been  to  raise  agriculture  to  a 
new  standard.  It  can  no  longer  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  rude  and  uncultured  exist¬ 
ence,  but  has  become  the  occupation  of  a 
broadly  trained  and  well-educated  element 
in  our  social  structure.  The  men  and 
women  on  the  farm  no  longer  pursue  their 
calling  in  a  haphazard  rule  of  thumb 
method,  but  with  a  scientific  accuracy 
that  insures  the  best  possible  results.  No 
longer  content  with  a  narrow  and  forlorn 
existence,  they  wish  to  raise  crops,  but 
they  wish  also  to  read  books.  They  want 
to  know  the  market  quotations  for  their 
products,  but  they  want  also  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world. 

Farmers  are  Merchants  as  Well  as  Producers 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  main  empha¬ 
sis  of  our  agricultural  education  has  been 
placed  upon  production.  I  believe  that 
was  right,  because  unless  there  is  economy 
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and  efficiency  in  production  there  is  no 
need  for  thought  in  any  other  direction. 
But  our  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  by  no  means 
enough.  The  farmer  is  not  only  a  pro¬ 
ducer;  he  is  likewise  a  merchant.  It  does 
him  no  good  to  get  quantity  production; 
in  fact,  it  may  do  him  harm,  unless  he  can 
likewise  have  a  scientific  marketing.  I 
feel  that  too  little  thought  has  been  given 
to  this  most  important  phase  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  want  to  see  courses  in  cooperative 
marketing  and  farm  economics  alongside 
of  soil  chemistry  and  animal  husbandry. 
The  agricultural  problem  of  to-day  is  not 
on  the  side  of  production,  but  on  the  side 
of  distribution.  I  want  to  see  a  good 
farmer  on  a  good  farm  raise  a  good  crop 
and  secure  a  good  price. 

Must  Contribute  to  Better  Rural  Civilization 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  emphasize 
so  earnestly  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  you  men  and  women  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  record  of  what  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  to-day  warrants 
all  confidence  that  your  accomplishments 
hereafter  will  be  adequate  to  the  demands 
upon  you.  Without  assuming  that  your 
work  is  by  any  means  limited  to  the  indus¬ 
try  of  agriculture,  I  recognize  it  as  highly 
important  in  that  field.  You  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  contributing  in  every  possible 
way  to  making  a  better  rural  civilization. 
Your  efforts  comprehend  all  the  problems 
of  better  farming  methods,  of  larger  and 
cheaper  production,  of  conserving  all  re¬ 
sources  of  the  soil,  of  more  efficient 
marketing,  of  better  homes,  better  rural 
schools,  better  places  of  religious  worship, 
and  more  intimate  and  helpful  neighborly 
kindness  among  the  people  of  the  open 
country.  They  look  to  wise  and  intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation  in  all  the  business  opera¬ 


tions  which  affect  the  farmer,  so  that 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  procef5ses  may 
be  eliminated.  They  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  a  closer  contact,  a  better 
understanding,  a  more  sympathetic  and 
helpful  relationship,  between  the  people 
of  the  farms  and  those  of  the  cities  and  the 
industrial  areas. 

If  you  make  retort  that  I  am  giving  you 
a  large  order,  my  rejoinder  will  be  that  we 
are  going  to  omit  no  effort  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  misfortunes  which  in 
recent  years  have  involved  agriculture. 
We  are  not  nearly  a  generation  ahead  of 
the  time  when  our  country  will  witness  a 
reversal  of  its  relation  to  world  agriculture. 
I  mean,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
natural  Increase  of  population  and  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  industrialization 
will  place  us  among  the  nations  producing 
a  deficit  rather  than  a  surplus  of  agricul¬ 
tural  staples.  We  were  fairly  on  the  verge 
of  that  condition  when  the  World  War 
gave  a  temporary  and  artificial  stimula¬ 
tion  to  agriculture  which  ultimately 
brought  disastrous  consequences. 

Consume  More  Food  than  We  Produce 

Even  to-day,  if  in  making  up  our  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  we  include  our  requirements  of 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  wool,  we  already 
have  a  considerable  agricultural  deficit. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  even 
now  we  consume  more  calories  of  food 
in  this  country  than  we  produce.  The 
main  reason  is  that  we  do  not  raise  near 
enough  sugar.  Our  only  agricultural 
exports  of  consequence  are  cotton,  meat 
products,  and  wheat;  and  as  to  the  two 
latter,  it  must  be  plain  that  the  scales  will 
shortly  turn  against  us.  We  shall  be  not 
only  an  agricultural  importing  nation,  but 
in  the  lives  of  many  who  are  now  among 
us  we  are  likely  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  agricultural  buying  nations. 
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In  this  lies  the  assurance  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  that  his  own  future  is  secure 
enough.  But  he  must  readjust  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  and  marketing  until 
he  comes  within  sight  of  the  new  day. 
Our  immediate  problem  has  been  to  carry 
him  through  the  intervening  period  of 
abnormal  and  w'ar-stimulated  surpluses. 
After  that,  we  shall  face  the  real  problem 
of  our  long  future,  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  a  prosperous,  self-reliant,  confident 
agriculture  in  a  country  preponderantly 
commercial  and  industrial.  It  has  been 
attested  by  all  experience  that  agriculture 
tends  to  discouragement  and  decadence 
whenever  the  predominant  interests  of 
the  country  turn  to  manufacture  and 
trade.  We  must  prevent  that  in  America. 

Continuing  Increase  of  Population  Expected 

I  believe  the  land-grant  college  is  the 
main  great  agency  for  its  prevention.  It 
has  added  a  new  element  to  the  equation 
which  has  never  before  been  in  it.  You 
must  make  that  element  deci.sive.  It  is 
true  there  are  some  countries  in  which 
the  balance  of  those  elements  has  been 
so  well  maintained  that  agriculture  has 
continued  to  flourish  alongside  prosperous 
industries  and  succes.sful  commerce.  But 
these  are  found  where  the  population  is 
approximately  static  and  the  community 
comparatively  self-contained.  It  is  not 
our  destiny  to  be  a  community  of  that 
kind.  We  must  look  forward  to  a  long- 
continuing  increase  of  population.  We 
must  realize  that  our  relationships  with 
the  outside  world,  already  enormously 
important,  will  increa.se  in  number,  com¬ 
plexity,  and  importance  in  their  influences 
on  our  social  structure. 

Wastefulness  Can  Result  Only  in  Calamity 

We  can  not  begin  too  soon  to  prepare 
for  this  future.  It  may  seem  contradic¬ 
tory  to  suggest  that  in  a  time  when  we 
are  embarrassed  with  surpluses  for  which 
markets  are  not  easily  to  be  found  we 
must  begin  to  plan  for  exactly  opposite 
conditions.  But  it  is  not  really  a  con¬ 
tradiction.  The  organizations  and  nietli- 
ods  which  look  to  economies  and  effi¬ 
ciencies  in  producing  and  distributing  will 
be  equally  u.seful,  equally  necessary,  in 
either  set  of  circumstances.  To  fail  in 
establishing  these  instruments  will  com¬ 
mit  us  to  that  most  inexcusable  of 
economic  sins,  a  deliberate  policy  of 
sheer  wastefulness.  And  wastefulness, 
whether  in  disposing  of  a  surplus  or 
permitting  a  deficiency,  in  the  end  can 
only  result  in  calamity. 

Ability  and  Character;  Patriotism  and  Devotion 

Finally  you  will  remember  that  America 
has  but  one  great  staple  product.  We 
till  the  soil,  we  operate  our  industries, 
we  develop  transportation,  we  engage  in 
commerce,  we  encourage  the  arts  and 


sciences,  but  these  are  only  means  to  an 
end.  They  are  all  carried  on  in  order 
that  America  may  produce  men  and 
women  worthy  of  our  standards  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  We  want  to  see  them  endowed  with 
ability  and  character,  with  patriotism  and 
religious  devotion.  We  want  to  see  them 
truly  American,  while  ready  and  eager  to 
contribute  a  generous  share  to  world  wel¬ 
fare.  We  want  to  see  them  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  independent,  possessed  of 
all  those  virtues  which  arise  from  an 
adequate  moral  and  intellectual  training 
joined  to  experiences  which  come  from 
the  open  countrv. 

Education  Week  Celebrated  in  a 
Bohemian  City 

Cesky  Brod,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  cele¬ 
brated  “Education  Week”  June  1.5  to 
June  21  with  great  success.  On  the 
opening  day  a  great  poem,  “  The  Warrior 
Zizka  before  the  City  of  Prague”  was 
dramatized  and  a  pageant  was  arranged 
by  the  school  children.  Both  these  enter¬ 
tainments  were  to  celebrate  the  five  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  great  Czech  hero, 
Jan  Zizka  Trocnova. 

Other  features  of  the  week  included 
pupils’  contests  in  singing,  recitations, 
and  dramatizations  and  exhibitions  of 
manual  work  by  boys  and  of  school  cook¬ 
ing  by  girls.  The  exhibitions  were  open 
every  evening  during  the  week. — Emanuel 
V.  Lippert,  Prague. 

Evening  courses  in  chemistry  are  given 
at  Western  Reserve  University.  These 
classes  provide  an  excellent  opportunity^ 
for  professional  men  and  women  to  carry- 
on  research  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  Cleve¬ 
land  chemists  to  receive  instruction  in 
recently  developed  fields. 


Study  Local  History  and  Cultivate 
Good  English 

A  “local  history  contest”  in  the  schools 
of  Douglas  County,  Oreg.,  sponsored  by 
the  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  has  offered  a  new  significance  to 
local  history  and  has  increased  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  interest  in  the  community 
and  State. 

In  writing  their  stories  for  the  contest 
the  children  were  limited  to  events  and 
incidents  within  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  their  respective  school  districts,  al¬ 
though  they  were  permitted  to  go  into 
other  districts  and  interview  former  resi¬ 
dents. 

Anything  of  historical  interest  was  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  contest,  such  as  the  first 
settler  in  the  district;  the  first  home;  the 
history  of  the  school;  the  church;  the 
first  store;  the  first  roads  and  how,  per¬ 
haps,  they  grew  out  of  the  old  pack  trails 
and  developed  into  the  splendid  highways 
of  the  pre.sent  day-;  the  history  of  the 
transportation  system;  any  special  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  district  and  the  history  of 
their  development;  Indian  legends  and 
stories  of  battles  between  Indians  and 
whites;  and  of  points  of  historic  interest 
in  the  community. 

Gathering  and  writing  local  history 
stories  was  made  the  basis  of  much  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  work  in  English. 
Scarcely  a  village,  town,  or  community 
exists  but  has  its  pioneer  stories,  legends, 
or  traditions.  In  the  contest  held  in 
Douglas  County  some  of  the  reports  were 
valuable  contributions  from  a  historical 
standpoint.  In  the  newer  States  many 
such  stories  may  be  gathered  now  from 
those  who  had  a  part  in  their  making, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  be  forgotten. 

The  Extension  Monitor  devotes  tire 
entire  space  of  a  special  local  history 
number  to  the  contest  and  prints  the 
prize-winning  papers. 


JN  CASTING  a  view  over  the  civilized  world  we  find  a  universal 
accordance  in  opinion  on  the  benefits  of  education,  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  exposition  of  this  opinion  exhibits  a  deplorable  contrast.  While 
magnificent  colleges  and  universities  are  erected  and  endowed  and 
dedicated  to  literature,  we  behold  few  liberal  appropriations  for  dif¬ 
fusing  the  blessings  of  knowledge  among  all  descriptions  of  people. 
The  fundamental  error  of  Europe  has  been  to  confine  the  light  of 
knowledge  to  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  while  the  humble  and  the 
depressed  have  been  as  sedulously  excluded  from  its  participation. 

More  just  and  rational  views  have  been  entertained  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  United  States.  Here  no  privileged  orders,  no  factitious 
distinctions  in  society,  no  hereditary  nobility,  no  established  religion, 
no  royal  prerogatives  exist  to  interpose  barriers  between  the  people 
and  to  create  distinct  classifications  in  society.  All  men  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  enjoying  an  equality  of  rights,  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  dispensing,  without  distinction,  the  blessings  of  education  followed, 
of  course. — Be  Witt  Clinton. 


A  Modem  City  High  School,  Typical  of  Approved 

Ideas  of  To-Day 


Nev)  Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  Designed  to  Embody  Best  Recent  Methods  in  Construction  and  Manage¬ 
ment  for  Public  Secondary  Schools.  Site  Coders  14  Acres  in  Populous  City.  Cost  of  Land,  Building,  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  about  $l ,750,000.  Academic,  Technical,  and  Business  Courses  are  Offered. 

By  ROSEMARY  ARNOLD 
Teacher  of  English,  Eastern  High  School 


yi  LL  OUT  for  the  end  of  the 
/-%  world!  ”  calls  the  conductor 
every  morning  at  the  end  of  the 
Lincoln  Park  car  line,  and  scores  of  children 
with  their  books  push  good  naturedly  from 
the  car.  They  have  beeft  crammed  in  tight¬ 
ly,  for  this  is  one  of  the  “  Eastern  specials  ” 
as  they  like  to  call  it.  About  20  minutes  to 
9  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  line,  spilling 
out  the  boys  and  girls,  who  must  walk  a 
good  two  blocks  farther  to  their  destina¬ 
tion.  That  same  street-car  conductor 
has  echoed  the  same  announcement — 
“End  of  the  world” — for  more  than  a 
year  now,  l3ut  the  children  love  it.  They 
never  disap2Doint  him  by  failing  to  laugh. 

Locality  Not  Yet  Fully  Built  Up 

The  end  of  the  world!  Truly,  it  might 
seem  so.  You  leave  the  street  car  and 
follow  the  procession  down  two  long 
blocks,  with  a  neat  parkway  centering 
the  avenue,  a  pleasant  bit  of  speedway 
for  autoists.  Suddenly  the  street  ends; 
there  is  no  more  of  it.  The  rows  of 
houses  end.  Ahead  is  a  stretch  of  land 
and  just  beyond  a  branch  of  the  Potomac. 
Before  long  Congress  is  going  to  make  a 
beautiful  park  down  there  and  connect  it 
with  Potomac  Park,  now  the  unexcelled 
driveway  in  Washington.  Across  the 


river  rise  the  hills,  the  east  edge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  Maryland  a 
step  farther.  The  street  ends,  it  is  true; 
the  city  limits  end;  but  to  our  left  stands 
a  red  brick  building,  impressive  and 
inviting — the  new  Eastern  High  School. 

“Plenty  of  air  and  sunshine”  welcome 
the  windows.  Concrete  boxes  with 
flowers  nod  gaily  from  the  sills.  The 
lawn  is  graded  slightly  upward,  as  is  the 
driveway  to  the  entrance.  You  note  the 
garden  urns  of  tiny  shrub  trees  along  the 
wall  up  the  steps.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  school  towers  the  bronze  flagstaff 
memorial,  dedicated  to  the  alumni  who 
died  for  humanity  in  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  and  World  Wars,  a  loving  tribute 
from  their  classmates.  A  circular  con¬ 
crete  seat  at  its  base,  the  Stars  and  Strij^es 
overhead — who  could  fail  to  catch  insj^ira- 
tion  even  in  passing? 

Inspiring  View  from  Entrance 

At  the  entrance  jjause  a  moment  and 
admire  the  view.  Those  wooded  hills 
shelter  on  the  east  and  north;  in  the 
west,  only  a  mile  away,  shines  the  superb 
dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol.  And 
see,  just  beyond  peeps  the  Washington 
Monument.  Here  in  sight  are  all  that 
stand  for  nobleness  and  good  citizenship. 


Within,  and  you  are  at  the  foot  of  a 
marble  stairway.  One  fancies  one’s  self 
in  a  palace  or  some  famed  gallery  of  art. 
It  is  a  joy  to  tread  those  steps,  to  cross 
the  marble  hall  at  the  top,  and  to  enter 
the  assembly  hall  with  its  fourteen 
hundred  seats.  Here  are  held  the  weekly 
chapel  exercises,  the  rallies  for  games,  all 
evening  meetings,  and,  of  course,  the 
plays.  Eastern  is  so  well  equipped  that 
when  a  play  is  given  all  work  of  staging, 
costuming,  and  decorating  can  be  done  at 
the  school  by  the  students.  The  stage  is 
spacious  and  is  flanked  by  a  cycloramic 
dome,  the  only  one  south  of  New  York,  by 
which,  with  the  splendid  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  marvelous  effects  can  be  produced. 
Very  little  scenery  is  needed.  The  dome 
lends  perspective  and  unusual  sense 
of  distance.  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  has  been  given  for  a  spring  play 
and  has  proved  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
school.  The  woodworking  department 
makes  furniture  for  the  stage;  the  domes¬ 
tic  art  department  sews  the  costumes;  the 
print  shop  furnishes  the  programs. 

Equipment  Leaves  Northing  to  be  Desired 

On  the  ground  floor  are  the  labora¬ 
tories,  science  rooms,  workshops,  even 
one  for  auto  mechanics,  where  future 
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owners  of  automobiles  overhaul  machin¬ 
ery.  The  lunch  room,  well  supplied  with 
white-tile  tables  and  good,  wholesome 
food,  occupies  the  center  of  the  ground 
floor.  Then  there  are  two  gymnasiums,  a 
boys’  and  a  girls’,  fully  equipped  with  all 
necessary  physical  training  apparatus. 

On  the  first  and  second  floors  come  the 
assembly  hall,  the  bank,  the  offices,  the 
classrooms,  while  on  the  third  floor  are 
still  more  classrooms  and  a  fine  music  hall 
with  seats  in  tiers  and  a  stage  for  orchestra 
practice.  There,  too,  is  the  domestic 
science  department,  where  girls  learn 
sewing  and  cooking.  A  very  interesting 
feature  is  the  model  apartment,  built  and 
furnished  like  an  up-to-date  home. 
Regular  house  furniture  is  used.  Here 
girls  are  taught  how  to  entertain  and 
serve  as  charming  hostesses. 

Complete  Provision  for  Physical  Exercise 

In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  a  remark¬ 
able  stadium,  seating  6,000  people.  At 
one  side  are  the  big  soccer  field  and 


eight  tennis  courts  just  completed.  The 
whole  site  of  the  school  covers  14  acres. 
The  building  and  grounds  cost  $1,500,000, 
the  equipment  one-fourth  of  a  million. 

The  school,  with  a  faculty  of  70,  has 
1,600  students  enrolled  at  present,  though 
2,000  may  be  accommodated  easily,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  soon  be,  as  the  number  of 
pupils  everywhere  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing. 

Academic  Course  Usually  Elected 

The  courses  are  departmental.  Aca¬ 
demic  work  is  chosen  by  most  of  the 
students.  This  is  the  college  preparatory 
course.  If  desired,  it  can  be  mixed  with 
the  technical  or  business  courses.  The 
academic  course  requires  for  graduation 
four  years  of  English,  two  of  a  language, 
a  year  of  American  liistory,  one  of  a 
natural  science,  and  two  of  mathematics. 
The  other  subjects,  six  year  credits,  are 
elective.  A  four-year  graduate  has,  then, 
16  year  credits,  besides  two  years  of  free¬ 
hand  drawing  and  four  of  singing  and  of 


physical  training.  These  are  called 
minor  subjects  and  are  taken  once  or 
twice  a  week  instead  of  daily,  as  are  the 
major  subjects.  Of  course  it  is  w'ell  if 
those  pupils  who  intend  to  go  to  college 
follow  entrance  requirements  very  care- 
full}'.  Colleges  differ  somewhat  in  these. 

There  are  two  business  courses,  one  of 
four  years  and  one  of  two.  The  first 
includes  a  number  of  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects.  It  requires  four  years  of  English, 
one  of  American  history,  two  of  a  foreign 
language,  one  of  a  natural  science,  one  of 
arithmetic,  two  of  typing,  and  two  of 
either  shorthand  or  bookkeeping.  The 
other  subjects  are  electives.  The  two- 
year  business  course  requires  two  years  of 
English,-  one  of  ari^imetic,  two  of  either 
shorthand  or  bookkeeping,  two  of  typing, 
one  of  general  science,  one  of  commercial 
geography,  and  one  of  some  other  business 
subject. 

Technical  Studies  Equal  to  Academic 

The  technical  course  is  like  the  aca¬ 
demic  in  requirements.  The  pupils  study 
the  technical  subjects,  auto  mechanics, 
printing,  woodworking,  and  domestic  art 
and  science  as  electives. 

Pupils  may  take  as  one  of  their  major 
subjects  music  of  some  kind.  They 
study  v'ith  private  teachers  and  are  exam¬ 
ined  weekly  by  a  teacher  in  the  school 
and  every  semester  by  a  group  of  exam¬ 
iners.  A  pupil  in  major  music  is  required 
to  take  an  hour  lesson  per  week  and  to 
practice  at  least  an  hour  per  day.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  take  orchestra  or  chorus  work 
as  a  major  study  if  they  choose.  Two 
new  courses  at  the  school  are  those  in 
journalism  and  dramatic  art. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  seven 
periods  of  43  minutes  each.  On  some  days 
a  pupil  may  have  a  study  period,  or  even 
two  of  them;  on  other  days  that  particular 
hour  may  be  filled  by  music  or  physical 
training  or  drawing.  There  are  also  lab¬ 
oratory  hours,  when  work  is  done  in  the 
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science  rooms.  The  technical  subjects 
run  for  two  continuous  periods.  During 
the  fourth  and  fifth  periods  of  each  day 
the  students  have  lunch,  half  of  them 
eating  wliile  the  others  are  in  class.  After 
a  pupil  finishes  his  lunch  he  may  spend 
the  rest  of  the  period  out  of  doors  or  in 
dancing  in  the  armory  or  in  studying  in 
a  room  assigned  for  that  purpose.  Each 
study  hall  has  a  teacher  in  charge.  On 
rainy  days  there  is  music  in  the  assembly 
hall  to  entertain  the  pupils  who  have  fin¬ 
ished  eating.  On  days  when  there  is  an 
“assembly,”  or  chapel,  the  periods  are 
necessarily  shortened,  each  having  a  few 
minutes  taken  from  it  so  as  to  end  the 
day  promptly  at  2.30. 

Mililary  Drill  Under  Army  Officers 

The  Washington  high  schools  have  a 
military  organization — ^the  high-school 
cadets.  All  boys  are  privileged  but  not 
compelled  to  join.  Each  school  has  a 
number  of  companies  with  their  own 
officers.  These  companies  together  form 
three  regiments,  or  a  brigade.  Commis¬ 
sions  for  officers  are  by  competitive  ex¬ 
amination.  The  War  Department  ap¬ 
points  a  staff  of  Regular  Army  officers  to 
oversee  the  cadets.  Drilling  is  done  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  from  2.30  to  4. 
In  the  spring  there  are  a  brigade  review 
and  regimental,  battalion,  and  company 
competitive  drills.  The  highest  distinc¬ 
tion  a  high-school  boy  can  gain  is,  at 
least  in  the  students’  minds,  to  be  the 
captain  of  the  winning  company.  The 
high  school  which  has  this  company  wears 
a  glory  all  its  own  until  the,  next  com¬ 
petitive  drill.  In  the  summer  a  special 
training  camp  for  cadets  is  held. 

Eastern  High  School  belongs  to  the 
interhigh-school  league,  taking  part  in  all 
major  sjjorts.  Much  enthusiasm  is  felt 
for  athletics.  For  the  past  two  years 
Eastern  has  won  the  championship  in 
basket  ball,  not  only  in  the  interhigh 


league  but  for  the  entire  South-Atlantic 
section. 

With  every  device  to  make  learning 
attractive,  with  a  principal  whose  interest 
and  affection  are  everywhere  felt,  with  a 
faculty  filled  with  good-fellowship,  we  feel 
that  Eastern  High  School  reaches  near  the 
pinnacle  of  modern  education. 

Clearing  House  of  Information  for 
Classics  Teachers 

An  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  the  purpose  of  the  Service 
Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers.  Material 
and  information  of  interest  to  classical 
teachers  is  collected  and  arranged  in  a 
form  suitable  for  inspection  and  study. 
A  correspondence  department  is  con¬ 
ducted,  material  is  loaned  or  sold  for  a 
nominal  price,  and  a  leaflet  called  “Latin 
Notes”  is  published  eight  times  a  year. 
The  bureau  is  supported  by  the  American 
Classical  League  and  Teachers  College  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


Daring  Life  Saving  Varies  Monot¬ 
ony  of  Routine  Duties 

Nineteen  shipwrecked  men  of  the 
Canadian  schooner  Lady  Kindersley,  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  owe  their  lives  to 
the  skill  of  Capt.  S.  T.  L.  Whitlam, 
master  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  a  Bureau 
of  Education  schooner  plying  between 
Seattle  and  Alaska. 

For  27  days  the  Kindersley  had  been 
drifting  at  about  35  miles  a  day.  Though 
leaking  only  slightly,  the  boat  was  hope¬ 
lessly  imprisoned  in  the  ice  40  miles  off 
Point  Barrow,  and  it  is  reported  that 
not  a  man  would  have  been  saved  had 
not  the  Boxer  gone  to  their  rescue. 
Captain  Whitlam  battled  with  the  Arctic 
ice  for  two  weeks,  but  finally  brought  the 
Boxer  through  a  lead  in  the  ice  within 
about  6  miles  of  the  Canadian  vessel. 
Its  crew  then  launched  their  boats  and 
worked  their  way  out  to  him. 

The  Boxer  is  a  wooden  vessel,  wnth  a 
carrying  capacity  of  500  tons.  It  is  used 
for  the  transportation  of  teachers,  physi¬ 
cians,  and  nurses  and  in  carrying  supplies 
to  the  native  schools  of  Alaska,  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Many  of  the  settlements 
in  which  the  bureau’s  work  is  located 
are- far  beyond  the  limits  of  regular  trans¬ 
portation  and  mail  service.  Some  of  the 
villages  are  on  remote  islands  or  on  iso¬ 
lated  points  where  only  once  or  twice  a 
year  they  are  brought  into  touch  with 
the  outside  world  when  visited  by  a 
United  States  Coast  Guard  steamer  or 
by  the  supply  vessel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Cjj 

Any  city  or  town  in  Georgia  may  dedi¬ 
cate  and  set  apart  for  use  as  playgrounds, 
recreation  centers,  or  other  recreation 
purposes  any  lands  or  buildings  owned  by 
the  municipality  not  in  use  for  some  other 
necessary  purpose,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Georgia,  1923. 


JNSTRUCTION  of  the  people  in  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  can 
be  of  use  to  them  in  the  practice  of  their  moral  duties  as  men, 
citizens,  and  Christians,  and  of  their  political  and  civil  duties  as 
members  of  society  and  freemen,  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  public, 
and  of  all  who  have  any  share  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  never  yet  has  been  practiced  in  any  age  or  nation.  The 
education  here  intended  is  not  merely  that  of  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  noble,  but  of  every  rank  and  class  of  people,  down  to  the  lowest 
and  poorest.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  schools  for  the  education 
of  all  should  be  placed  at  convenient  distances  and  maintained  at 
the  public  expense.  The  revenues  of  the  State  would  be  applied 
infinitely  better,  more  charitably,  wisely,  usefully,  and  therefore 
politically  in  this  way  than  even  in  maintaining  the  poor.  This  would 
be  the  best  way  of  preventing  the  existence  of  the  poor. — John  Adams. 
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National  Development  is  Forcing  Thrift 
Upon  American  People 

Hahn  of  Prodigality  came  Naturally  from  Abundant  Resources  and  Limited 
Population.  Danger  is  Recognized  and  Means  are  Preparing  to  Combat  it. 
Thrift  Successfully  Taught  in  Schools 

By  JNO.  J.  TIGERT 
United  Stales  Commissioner  of  Education 


WE  AMERICANS  are  a  proud 
people  conscious  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  our  many  strong  ma¬ 
terial  traits,  but  none  of  us  by  the  broadest 
possible  conceit  could  think  of  ourselves 
as  a  thrifty  people.  However  immodest 
we  might  be  in  our  claims,  none  would  be 
so  reckless  as  to  compare  us  in  frugality 
with  the  Scotch  or  the  French  or  some 
other  peoples.  True,  there  are  thrift}' 
individuals,  groups,  and  even  races 
among  our  population,  but  as  a  Nation 
we  are  extravagant,  wasteful,  and  care¬ 
less  of  our  resources  as  compared  with 
the  older  nations  of  the  world. 

The  reason  for  our  prodigality  as  a 
people  is  easily  explainable  and  alto¬ 
gether  natural,  but  this  does  not  excuse 
or  justify  it.  God  has  dowered  our  con¬ 
tinent  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources  which,  coupled  with  our  vast 
area  of  fertile  soil  lying  entirely  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate,  gives  to  us  products  of 
nature  unrivaled  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  earth’s  crust.  When  we  compare  our 
density  of  population  with  Old-World 
countries,  we  find  that  our  people  are 
relatively  as  sparse  as  our  natural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  abundant.  Compare  England, 
for  example,  with  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
About  the  same  in  area  as  Kentucky, 
England  has  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
population,  while  Kentucky  has  slightly 
more  than  two  millions.  Or  compare 
France  with  Texas;  slightly  smaller  than 
Texas  in  geographical  extent,  France  has 
a  population  about  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  Lone  Star  State.  We  have  never 
been  compelled  to  be  a  careful  or  thrifty 
people.  We  have  found  it  possible  to 
waste  much  of  our  wealth  and  still  main¬ 
tain  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  enjoy 
more  luxury  than  most  other  peoples. 

Magnificent  Profligacy  and  Measureless  Bounty 

In  collecting  raw  materials  for  industry 
it  is  common  for  us  actually  to  destroy, 
ruin,  or  throw  away  more  of  a  product 
than  we  secure.  After  this  fashion  much 
of  the  timber  of  America  was  cut.  We 
have  destroyed  more  timber  by  wasteful 
methods  of  cutting,  by  forest  fires,  by 
carelessness,  and  in  other  ways  than  we 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Conference  on 
Thrift  Education,  Washington,  June  27,  1924. 


have  ever  used.  We  have  denuded  our 
forests,  but  scarcely  thought  of  the  future 
or  reforestation.  Many  forests  in  other 
countries  are  handled  so  that  the  timber 
cut  makes  possible  a  greater  growth  all 
the  while  and  the  potential  supply  is  not 
diminished  by  the  cutting.  Timber  cut¬ 
ting  is  typical  of  many  other  things  that 
we  do  in  this  country.  With  magnificent 
profligacy  and  measureless  bounty  we 
have  pursued  our  national  growth,  ap¬ 
parently  oblivious  that  the  future  will 
bring  a  day  of  reckoning  for  posterity. 

To-day  the  American  people  actually 
spend  more  money  on  luxuries  than  upon 
the  essentials  of  life.  Nearly  30  per  cent 
of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  go  for  things  which  are  not 
only  unnecessary  but  some  of  which  are 
known  to  be  positively  harmful  and  in¬ 
jurious.  Only  about  25  per  cent  of  our 
expenditures  are  for  food,  clothing,  shel¬ 
ter,  and  other  necessities  of  living. 

In  spite  of  all,  we  have  made  a  material 
progress  that  is  the  miracle  of  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Common  sense,  common  reason, 
and  common  prudence  must  compel  us  to 
recognize  that  our  present  wasteful 
methods  can  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
Our  rapidly  diminishing  natural  resources 
and  our  constantly  increasing  population 
must  inevitably  bring  us  to  a  more 
rational,  careful,  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  or  to  national  tragedy  on  a  scale 
more  vast  than  any  yet  which  has  visited 
the  many  unfortunate  peoples  of  history. 

Timely  Measures  to  Avoid  Calamity 

Fortunately  our  people  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  calamity  which  the  future 
holds  for  a  profligate  nation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  conferences  have  been  called  to 
discuss  thrift,  organizations  have  been 
formed  to  combat  waste,  campaigns  have 
been  waged  to  educate  the  people  in  the 
ways  of  economy,  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  plans  put  forward  to  teach 
ways  and  means  of  saving.  These  move¬ 
ments  are  timely  and  vital  to  our  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  and  national  welfare. 

The  nation  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
those  who  compose  its  citizenship.  If  our 
citizens  are  wasteful  and  careless,  our  na¬ 
tional  life  will  eventually  disintegrate. 


If  our  citizens  are  industrious,  prudent, 
and  frugal,  our  Nation  will  grow  stronger 
and  continue  its  remarkable  prosperity. 
The  future  of  the  Nation  will  rest  upon 
the  character  of  the  average  citizen.  The 
thrift  of  the  Nation  is  the  thrift  of  its 
individual  citizens;  the  extravagance  of 
its  citizenship  will  destroy  the  national 
wealth,  however  great  it  may  be  and 
regardless  of  the  soundness  of  policies  of 
taxation,  expenditure,  or  administration 
of  the  Government. 

Thrift  in  the  citizen  involves  a  number 
of  virtues.  In  some  degree,  great  or  small, 
it  involves  industry,  patience,  vision, 
prudence,  self-denial,  and  ambition.  Sec¬ 
retary  Mellon  has  .said:  “Every  boy  and 
girl  and  every  man  and  woman  must  have 
certain  assets  to  achieve  success — not  ma¬ 
terial  assets  alone,  but  assets  of  character, 
and  among  the  most  important  of  these 
are  ambition,  industry,  personalitv,  and 
thrift.” 

No  Economic  Progress  Without  Labor 

Industry  and  the  desire  to  work,  or  at 
least  a  willingness  to  work,  is  a  primary 
and  fundamental  characteristic  of  a 
thrifty  person.  No  matter  how  high  our 
ideals  may  be,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
work  and  struggle  to  acquire  the  things 
of  this  world,  we  shall  fail.  Without  the 
patience  and  endurance  to  toil  with  our 
hands  and  brains,  there  can  be  no  accumu¬ 
lation  of  economic  values.  Booker  T. 
Washington’s  exhortation  to  his  race 
applies  to  all  our  people:  “We  shall  pros¬ 
per  in  proportion  as  we  dignify  and  glorify 
labor  and  put  skill  and  intelligence  into 
the  common  occupations  of  life.” 

The  origin  of  thrift  and  national  wealth 
is  found  in  daily  application  of  the  citizens 
to  the  production  of  commodities  that 
will  satisfy  the  needs  of  society.  The 
school  should  inculcate  and  inspire  the 
willingne.ss  to  work  and  struggle.  Every 
child,  regardless  of  actual  or  possible  in¬ 
heritance  or  favored  opportunity,  should 
learn  the  lesson  of  industry.  James  J. 
Davis,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  complains 
that  our  schools  are  literally  turning  out 
millions  of  “armless  children.”  Their 
hands  are  skilled  in  writing,  but  not  in 
practical  arts.  This  defect  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  rapidly  being  overcome 
by  the  progressive  and  continuous  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade  and  industrial  schools. 

Train  Children  to  Face  Difficulties 

Protracted  inactivity  deadens  the  am¬ 
bition  and  shackles  the  will.  To  train 
boys  and  girls  to  apply  themselves  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  is  the  greatest  benefit 
that  the  school  can  bestow.  The  Divine 
injunction,  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground,”  must  be  applied  to  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  people 
must  labor  all  the  time.  Certainly  there 
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Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  Under  Investigation 

Researches  of  Classical  League  Have  Stimulated  Lil^e  Effort  in  Behalf  of  Other  Foreign 
Languages.  Leading  Professors  and  Teachers  of  Languages  Join  in  Supporting  the 
Undertal^ing.  Three  Investigators  Employed  Full  Time 

By  CARLETON  A.  WHEELER 
Special  Investigator 


must  be  time  for  recreation,  amusement, 
social  intercourse,  and  intellectual  as  well 
as  spiritual  improvement,  and  yet  most 
of  the  people  must  toil  much  of  the  time, 
and  all  of  the  peojjle,  except  those  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  deficient,  should  learn 
to  do  so.  No  one  should  oppose  the 
proper  restriction  of  working  hours.  No 
one  will  interpose  objection  to  employing 
more  of  the  time  for  improvement  as 
machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  are 
introduced  for  the  economy  of  man’s 
effort.  And  yet  a  “machine-made  mil- 
lenium”  in  which  no  one  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  work  would  be  a  dire  calamity 
that  would  wreck  society  by  stifling  am¬ 
bition  and  deadening  effort.  It  has  been 
predicted  that  the  time  will  come  when 
farmers  will  be  able  to  plant,  cultivate, 
and  reap  their  harvests  in  a  few  weeks  of 
the  year  and  thus  be  able  to  give  nearly  all 
their  time  to  leisure,  recreation,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement.  It  is  a  serious 
question  just  how  far  this  process  of 
labor-saving  can  be  carried,  even  if  such 
ideas  prove  practical,  without  undermin¬ 
ing  character  and  ambition. 

Schools  Teach  the  Lesson  of  Saving 

Steady  toil  and  persistent  industry  are 
the  origin  of  wealth,  but  thrift  implies 
likewise  a  wise  husbandry  and  a  prudent 
conservation  of  the  results  of  labor. 
Saving  is  often  more  difficult  than  acquir¬ 
ing.  Everywhere  to-day  our  schools  are 
teaching  the  children  the  lesson  of  saving. 
Banks  operated  by  school  children  are 
numerous,  and  few  schools  fail  to  utilize 
the  hoarding  instinct  in  children  for  the 
development  of  habits  of  saving.  Some 
schools  succeed  in  getting  100  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  to  deposit,  and  nowhere  have 
there  been  failures  where  proper  methods 
have  been  employed. 

Primary  Teachers’  Association  Cele¬ 
brates  Tenth  Anniversary 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Primary  Education,  celebrating  its  tenth 
anniversary,  wiU  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
February,  1925.  Organized  with  only 
12  members,  the  council  has  grown  until 
its  membership  now  reaches  3,000. 

Reports  concerning  the  status  of  pri¬ 
mary  education  in  the  United  States  have 
been  made  each  year.  Among  those  most 
in  demand  are:  Time  allotment  devoted 
to  hand  work  in  the  day’s  program;  Bases 
of  promotion  from  kindergarten  and  first 
grade;  The  best  schoolroom  equipment 
necessary  for  administering  an  up-to-date 
primary  school  program;  and.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  an  acceptable  day’s  work  in  a 
primary  school. 

Alta  Adkins,  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools,  Hammond,  Ind.,  is  secretary 
of  the  council. 


/^NE  OF  the  striking  results  of  the  in- 
troduction  of  new  subjects  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  is  the 
new  life  which  they  arouse  in  the  older 
fields  of  instruction.  That  which  is  most 
worth  while  in  the  established  courses 
stands  forth  more  strongly  than  before, 
and  much  that  has  lost  its  usefulness  for 
the  present  day  is  the  more  rapidly  dis¬ 
carded. 

Present  Day  Psychology  Affects  Latin  Teaching 

An  excellent  example  of  this  tendency 
is  given  us  in  the  classics.  Those  who 
have  followed  instruction  in  Latin  for  the 
past  decade  in  the  best  schools  know  how 
vitally  present-day  psychology  has  affected 
the  work  of  teachers  of  Latin.  With  the 
close  of  the  three  years  of  intensive  inves¬ 
tigation  which  the  Classical  League  has 
just  finished  and  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  its  report,  such  a  definite 
and  strong  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
bettering  of  Latin  teaching  that  we  may 
well  thank  those  who  have  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  quickened  thought  indirectly 
by  introducing  into  the  curriculum  the 
various  vocational  studies  of  recent  years. 

The  classical  investigation  illustrates, 
moreover,  the  present  distinct  tendency 
in  American  education  to  progress  by  care¬ 
ful  and  e.xtended  scientific  studies  of  the 


New  Ideas  on  Teachers’  Everyday 
Problems 

To  present  new  ideas  on  some  of  the 
everyday  but  difficult  problems  of  grade 
teachers  is  the  purpose  of  the  Teachers’ 
Association  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
of  New  Jersey  in  their  plan  to  issue  a 
series  of  10  leaflets  in  1924-25.  These 
leaflets,  for  the  most  part,  are  prepared 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Montclair  State 
Normal  School.  Each  number  covers  one 
topic  and  gives  a  complete  outline  of 
suggestions  for  carrying  out  the  project. 

“Seat  Work — a  Thinking  Process’’  is 
the  topic  of  the  first  leaflet,  and  the 
remaining  list  includes:  Economy  in 
Teaching  the  Primary  Number  Facts; 
Poetry  Teaching  in  the  Grades;  Song 
Material  as  Related  to  Project  Teaching; 
Cultivating  Curiosity;  Objectives  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades;  The  Endless  Chain  within  a  Tree 
Bud;  The  Doll  as  a  Teacher;  Around  the 
World  in  a  Classroom;  and  Growing  Pro¬ 
fessionally,  Advertising  Our  Profession. 


problems  under  discussion  in  the  fields  of 
content  and  method.  It  is  most  natural, 
therefore,  that  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
researches  of  the  teachers  of  the  classics 
should  come  “The  Modern  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Study,”  now  in  the  preliminary 
months  of  its  work. 

Bureau  of  Education  is  Cooperating 

In  a  later  issue  of  School  Life  an  out¬ 
line  will  be  given  of  the  various  problems 
which  this  national  and  international 
study  has  set  itself  to  consider.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  direction  and  control,  made  up 
of  a  score  of  the  leading  professors  and 
teachers  of  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  and  representing  all  branches  of 
instruction  and  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education. 

The  main  office  of  the  study  has  been 
established  at  561  West  One  hundred  and 
sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  and  a 
second  office  at  Ellis  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,  Chicago.  Three  special 
investigators  are  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  committee  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  modern  language  teachers  who 
desire  to  have  a  share  in  this  extensive 
study  will  get  into  touch  with  the  work. 


Modern  Educational  Institutions  in 
Palestine 

A  technical  institute  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Haifa,  Palestine,  and  was  for¬ 
mally  opened  in  April,  1924,  according  to 
a  report  from  George  Gregg  Fuller,  Ameri¬ 
can  vice  consul  at  Jerusalem.  A  large  at¬ 
tendance  is  expected  by  workers  of  the 
lower  and  middle  grades  in  courses  in  the 
building  trades  and  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering.  Classes  are  held 
both  day  and  evening.  Hebrew  is  the 
language  of  instruction. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  for  a  univer¬ 
sity  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  three  Ameri¬ 
can  physicians  are  helping  to  organize  the 
medical  college  with  funds  raised  in  the 
United  States. 

A  Jewish  national  library  has  been 
started  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  university.  This  library  has 
received  generous  contributions  from  both 
the  French  and  Spanish  Governments  and 
already  has  a  patronage  of  more  than 
3,000  readers  monthly. 
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Nearly  a  Million  Studying  Latin  in 
American  Institutions 

Report  of  Investigation  by  American  Classical  League.  Aggregate  Time  Given  to 
Latin  Greater  Than  That  Given  to  Any  Other  Secondary  School  Subject.  Latin 
Students  Surpass  Others  in  General  Academic  Efficiency. 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


COURSES  in  Latin  are  enrolling  more 
high-school  students  than  cour¬ 
ses  in  aU  the  other  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  combined.  The  average  daily 
time  outside  the  class  now  given  by  Latin 
pupils  to  the  preparation  of  their  lessons 
is  considerably  greater  than  is  required 
for  any  other  subject  in  the  secondary 
school.  Latin  students  surpass  non- 
Latin  students  in  the  mastery  of  other 
subjects,  and  the  superiority  seems  to 
be  due  to  something  gained  from  the 
study  of  Latin  rather  than  to  greater 
initial  ability. 

The  percentage  of  secondary  schools 
offering  Latin  is  greater  than  that  of  such 
schools  offering  any  or  aU  other  foreign 
languages,  and  the  percentage  of  those 
giving  four  years  of  Latin  is  greater  than 
that  of  those  giving  three  years  of  French, 
the  foreign  language  next  highest  in  en¬ 
rollment.  In  addition  to  the  940,000 
young  people  studying  Latin  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  40,000  more  are  pursuing 
courses  in  it  in  the  colleges.  Of  609 
colleges  in  the  continental  United  States 
606  will  accept  and  214  require  Latin 
for  admission  to  an  A  B  course.  One- 
half  the  State  departments  of  education 
are  distinctly  friendly  to  the  study  of 
Latin,  15  are  sympathetic,  7  neutral, 
and  only  2  unsympathetic  or  unfriendly. 

Teachers  in  Small  Places  Lack  Preparation 

Approximately  22,500  teachers  of  Latin 
are  employed  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  demand  for  well-trained  teachers 
is  steadily  increasing.  In  places  of  fewer 
than  2,500  population  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  of  high-school  Latin  have 
never  gone  beyond  the  secondary  school 
stage  in  their  study  of  the  language.  The 
number  of  secondary  pupils  who  study 
Latin  is  9.8  per  cent  fewer  than  it  was  in 
1914—15,  but  this  is  due  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  high-school  enrollment,  and 
is  about  equal  to  the  percentage  decrease 
in  combined  modern  foreign  language 
enrollment  for  the  same  period. 

Greek  occupies  a  much  less  important 
place  than  Latin  in  secondary  and  col¬ 
legiate  instruction.  About  11,000  high- 
school  and  16,000  college  students  are 
studying  that  language.  Only  20  col¬ 
leges  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek  for 
admission  to  an  A  B  course,  though  559 


will  accept  it.  Eight  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  are  friendly  toward 
the  study  of  Greek,  one-half  are  neutral, 
and  16  unfriendly. 

These  are  the  main  facts  about  the 
status  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  second¬ 
ary  schools  as  they  were  found  in  a  three- 
year  investigation  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Classical 
League. 

General  Cooperation  Produced  Excellent  Results 

The  league,  through  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  15  members,  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board,  8  regional  committees, 
48  leading  professors  of  education  and 
psychology,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  New  York,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  8,595 
teachers,  mostly  of  the  classics,  carried 
on  the  work.  Educational  history  re¬ 
cords  no  finer  attempt  on  the  part  of 
school  people  to  evaluate  fairly  some 
part  of  their  school  program  and  to  find 
ways  of  bettering  it.  Interest  in  the 
survey  has  been  very  keen  and  the  final 
report  eagerly  awaited.  The  first  part 
has  recently  come  from  the  press.  (The 
Classical  Investigation  Conducted  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American 
Classical  League.  Part  1,  General  Re¬ 
port.  Princeton  University  Press,  Prince¬ 
ton,  1924.) 

With  nearly  a  million  young  people 
studying  Latin,  31  per  cent  of  them  for 
more  than  two  years,  it  was  necessary, 
of  course,  to  inquire  into  what  good  the 
student  may  get  from  a  course  in  that 
language,  what  the  school  should  try  to 
give  him  through  it,  and  how  the  courses 
should  be  planned  and  carried  out  to  be 
of  the  most  help  to  him. 

In  trying  to  find  out  what  the  aims  of 
the  Latin  course  should  be  the  committee 
gathered  objective  data  by  means  of 
scientific  studies,  including  tests  and 
measurements,  and  subjective  data  in 
the  form  of  expert  opinion  from  ex¬ 
perienced  secondary  teachers  of  Latin, 
teachers  of  various  other  subjects,  and 
professors  of  education  and  psychology. 
The  final  simplified  list  of  aims  that  are 
considered  valid,  since  they  express  the 
advantages  that  students  derive  from  a 
course  in  Latin,  include:  Greater  ability 


to  read  and  understand  Latin  and  to  under¬ 
stand  those  elements  in  English  related 
to  Latin;  greater  ability  to  read,  speak, 
and  write  English  and  to  learn  other 
foreign  languages;  development  of  correct 
mental  habits,  of  an  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  background,  of  right  attitudes 
toward  social  situations,  and  of  literary 
appreciation;  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
simpler  principles  of  language  structure; 
and  improvement  in  the  pupil’s  written 
English.  Mere  ability  to  read  new  Latin 
after  the  student  leaves  high  school  or 
college  and  increased  ability  to  make 
formal  logical  analyses  are  not  considered 
as  proper  aims  of  the  course. 

To  answer  the  question  “What  should 
be  taught  in  Latin  in  order  to  benefit  the 
student  most  in  the  things  set  out  in  the 
aims?”  the  committee  again  made  use 
of  a  large  number  of  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  and  the  opinions  of  experienced 
teachers.  In  the  general  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  what  the  course  should  be, 
“reading  Latin”  is  defined  as  understand¬ 
ing  thought  directly  through  Latin  as  it 
stands,  without  translation  into  English. 
Much  of  the  time  in  the  first  three  semes¬ 
ters  should  be  given  to  reading  large 
quantities  of  well-graded  easy  Latin,  so 
selected  as  to  help  the  pupil  gain  a  power 
to  use  and  think  in  the  language  and  at 
the  same  time  give  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  life  of  the  Romans. 
Formal  study  of  the  vocabulary  and 
grammar  of  the  language,  the  committee 
reports,  should  be  considerably  reduced 
in  amount  and  so  arranged  as  to  assist  in 
developing  power  to  read  and  understand 
Latin.  Practice  in  writing  Latin  should 
be  continued  throughout  the  first  three 
years  of  the  course.  Teachers  should  be 
allowed  freedom  of  choice  in  the  authors 
to  be  read,  so  that  they  may  select  the 
material  they  think  best  suited  to  bring 
the  historical  and  cultural  benefits  of 
Latin  to  their  pupils. 

Transfer  of  Training  Fully  Discussed 

Judging  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
Latin  brought  up  the  old  question  of 
formal  discipline  and  of  transfer  of 
training.  The  possibility  of  transferring 
good  mental  habits,  right  social  attitudes, 
and  independent  application  of  facts  and 
processes  acquired  in  the  study  of  one  field 
to  achievement  in  another  field  is  general¬ 
ly  recognized.  Moreover,  pupils  may  be 
taught  to  increase  the’amount  of  transfer. 

The  position  of  the  committee  is  that 
in  teaching  Latin  both  teacher  and  pupil 
must  have  continued  practice  in  develop¬ 
ing  habits  of  generalization  and  con¬ 
sequent  transfer,  first,  by  training  in  a 
desired  habit  or  trait;  second,  by  putting 
those  habits  or  traits  in  their  most 
generally  usable  form;  third,  by  teaching 
the  pupil  to  apply  them  to  situations  not 
connected  with  Latin;  and,  fourth,  by 
creating  strong  motives  for  the  transfer 
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to  some  particular  field  or  fields.  A  habit 
or  trait  repeatedly  applied  to  other  fields 
may  become  automatic.  The  committee 
believes  that  habits  of  mental  work, 
tendency  to  neglect  distractions,  ideals 
of  thoroughness,  accuracy  and  precision, 
and  right  attitudes  toward  study  are 
some  of  the  mental  traits  that  may  be 
acquired  through  the  study  of  Latin  and 
transferred  to  other  lines  of  endeavor. 
Specific  directions  as  to  the  teaching 
methods  to  be  used  in  attaining  these 
ends  are  given  in  the  report. 

Are  secondary  students  of  Latin 
stronger  in  other  school  subjects  than  those 
students  that  do  not  enroll  in  the  Latin 
courses?  If  they  are,  is  the  difference 
due  to  native  ability  or  to  something  in 
the  study  of  Latin  itself?  The  com¬ 
mittee  gathered  a  large  body  of  evidence 
from  the  reports  of  classical  and  non- 
classical  pupils  to  determine  the  answer 
to  these  questions. 

More  Latin  Means  Greater  Superiority 

The  records  of  10,000  candidates  for 
college  entrance  made  in  the  10-year 
period  1914-1923,  inclusive,  show  that 
the  Latin  students  do  better  by  about  13 
per  cent  than  the  non-Latin  students  in 
all  subjects  outside  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  in  general  the  greater  the  amount  of 
Latin  studied  the  greater  the  superiority. 
Three  tests  made  to  determine  the 
reason  for  tliis  superiority  indicated  that 
of  the  13  per  cent  about  2  per  cent  or  3 
per  cent  was  due  to  initial  ability  and  11 
per  cent  or  10  per  cent  to  something  in 
the  study  of  Latin.  The  advocates  of 
formal  discipline  seem  to  have  been  right 
about  the  disciplinary  values  of  Latin. 

This  report  of  the  Classical  League  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  classic  in  educational 
investigations.  The  care,  thoroughness, 
and  impartiality  with  which  it  has  been 
carried  on,  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
which  has  animated  it,  and  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  reasonableness  with  which  the 
conclusions  have  been  drawn,  all  commend 
it  as  a  remarkable  project. 

The  findings  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  who  have  thought  that  the  classical 
languages  are  fast  disappearing  and 
should  disappear  from  our  schools.  The 
study  of  Greek  is  disappearing,  but  to 
find  more  students  of  Latin  than  of  all 
other  foreign  languages  combined  giving 
more  hours  a  day  to  Latin  than  to  any 
other  high-school  subject  does  not  argue 
any  decrease  in  vital  interest  in  the 
classics.  Neither  can  one  safely  say  that 
the  subject  which  attracts  the  pupils  of 
higher  initial  ability  and  the  study  of 
which  gives  them  something  that  greatly 
increases  their  superiority  should  be 
dropped  from  the  curriculum.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  study  of  the  classics  are  in  a 
stronger  position  now  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years. 
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'^O  PROVIDE  the  entire  student  body 
with  broad  training  and  preparation 
for  the  duties  and  practice  of  citizenship  is 
the  chief  object  in  the  specially  endowed 
school  of  citizenship  and  public  affairs 
opened  at  Syracuse  this  year  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  founder  of  the  school  to 
impress  upon  university  men  and  women 
the  responsibility  of  becoming  and  pro¬ 
ducing  well-informed  and  competent  lead¬ 
ers  in  public  affairs,  to  assist  in  training 
teachers  for  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
in  modern  methods  and  material  of 
instruction  in  government,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  selected  men  and  women  for  careers 
in  civic  administration  and  research  and 
for  an  intelligent  official  relation  to  the 
general  public  and  modern  public  organi¬ 
zations,  local.  State,  and  national. 

To  acquaint  freshmen  in  as  simple  a 
manner  as  possible  with  what  government 
is  and  the  way  in  which  it  works,  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  develop 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  exercising 
leadership  is  the  general  aim  of  the  basic 
or  fundamental  course  given  in  the  first 
year  of  the  school. 

Intensive  Study  of  American  Government 

A  more  intensive  study  of  American 
government  is  arranged  for  the  junior 
year.  Important  state  papers,  the  presi¬ 
dential  and  gubernatorial  messages,  and 
the  great  debates  of  American  history  are 
sources  of  forum  discussions. 


Child  Health  Demonstration  for  the 
West 

A  child  health  demonstration  has  been 
arranged  by  the  American  Child  Health 
Association  in  Marion  County,  Greg. 
The  county  is  rural,  its  population  90  per 
cent  American  born,  and  its  crops  so 
varied  as  to  indicate  a  greater  variety 
and  stability  of  resources  than  in  a  one- 
crop  or  one-industry  community.  With 
the  well  organized  and  expanding  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and 
Oregon  Normal  Schools,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  the  effective  spread  of 
whatever  sound  standards,  methods  and 
procedure  the  demonstration  may  de¬ 
velop. 

What  the  American  Child  Health 
Association  is  trying  to  do  is  to  develop  a 
sound  community  health  program  which 
the  average  community  can  carry  on  per¬ 
manently.  It  should  provide  for  health 
service  beginning  with  the  prenatal  period 


More  technical  in  character  are  the 
courses  offered  in  the  junior  year.  Polit¬ 
ical  parties,  European  governments  and 
foreign  relations,  and  constitutional  and 
international  law  are  the  subjects  cov¬ 
ered.  They  are  treated  in  a  more  in¬ 
tensive  way  than  in  the  earlier  years,  but 
the  general  method  of  approach  is  the  ca.se 
or  problem  method. 

In  the  senior  year  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
course  of  development  in  political  action 
and  the  underlying  principles  of  political 
philosophy.  Practical  problems  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  psychological  aspects  of 
politics  are  included  in  this  year’s  work. 
A  seminar  will  be  conducted  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  these  problems  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  government  generally.  An 
original  thesis  on  some  practical  phase 
of  administration  will  be  expected  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  seminar  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  field  work  will  be  required  of 
each  majoring  student.  On  completion 
of  the  course  the  regular  deg’-ee  of 
bachelor  of  science  will  be  conferred. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
science.  Official  surveys  in  local.  State, 
and  National  Government  will  furnish  the 
basis  for  theses.  In  graduate  work  the 
school  at  Syracuse  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  National  Institute  of  Public  Admin¬ 
istration  of  New  York  City.  A  fellowship 
fund  has  been  provided  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  of  marked  ability. 


and  extending  to  adult  life,  and  for  all 
general  health  measures  affecting  the 
health  of  the  community’s  children.  In 
Marion  County  it  is  the  purpose  to  make 
this  program  give  special  consideration 
to  western  needs  and  western  conditions. 

In  some  counties  in  Alabama  children 
receive  nine  months’  schooling  in  both 
elementary  and  high  schools,  but  in  other 
counties  in  the  same  State  children  have 
only  four  and  a  half  months  in  poorly 
equipped  schools,  often  taught  by  only 
one  teacher.  J.  T.  McKee,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Florence,  writing  for 
the  Alabama  School  Journal,  decries  this 
situation  and  makes  a  plea  for  equal 
opportunity  in  education. 

Landscape  architecture,  introduced  this 
year  in  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
has  attracted  a  large  enrollment.  The 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  landscape  architecture. 
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Teach  the  Constitution  in  the  Schools 

HOW  MANY  Americans  give  serious 
thought  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  its  significance,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  adoption?  What  did  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  have  in  mind? 
There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  many 
of  the  uninformed  of  our  citizens  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  some¬ 
how  impairs  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
individual  citizens  and  transfers  them  to 
some  group  or  groups  of  bureaucrats  in 
Washington. 

All  students  of  the  Constitution  and  its 
formation  know  that  the  deepest  con¬ 
cern  of  the  framers  of  that  remarkable 
document  was  to  devise  an  instrument 
that  would  forever  protect  and  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  their  citizens. 
The  tendency  of  too  much  government  in 
the  past  has  been  toward  tyranny  and 
despotism.  The  tendency  of  too  little 
government  was  always  toward  moboc- 
racy  and  anarchy.  To  find  a  balance  of 
government  which  would,  above  all 
things,  preserve  individual  and  State 
rights  without  the  possibility  of  ever 
becoming  autocratic,  while  at  the  same 
moment  having  sufficient  power  not  to 
lapse  into  anarchy,  was  the  task  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  faced.  The 
old  Articles  of  Confederation  vested  no 
power  in  the  central  government,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  only  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  conditions  were  little  short  of 
anarchy. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  was  successful  beyond 
any  human  expectation.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  it  except  on  the  postulate 
that  it  was  inspired  by  more  than  earthly 
wisdom.  Aside  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves,  no  other  written  instrument 
in  the  history  of  the  race  can  compare 
with  it  in  form  and  excellence.  Even 
though  it  can  not  perhaps  claim  Divine 
inspiration,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
made  little  progress  until  the  philosophical 
Franklin  suggested  that  Divine  guidance 
be  invoked.  No  wonder  Gladstone  called 
it  “the  greatest  piece  of  w-ork  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  man,”  and  that  Pitt  said  “It  wdll 
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be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all 
future  ages  and  the  model  of  all  future 
constitutions.” 

The  chief  difficulty  in  getting  the  Con¬ 
stitution  adopted  w-as  the  fear  that  the 
Government  created  by  it  might  invade 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens,  and  it  was 
only  adopted  after  it  was  agreed  that  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  should  be  submitted  to 
the  First  Congress  which  would  preserve 
these  rights.  Accordingly,  10  amend¬ 
ments,  which  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
original  instrument,  were  adopted  at  the 
First  Congress  and  are  known  as  the 
“Bill  of  rights.”  They  include  specific 
sprotection  of  the  natural  rights  of  citizens 
and  hence  set  up  a  machinery  which  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  encroachment  on  these 
rights  by  the  Government.  These  rights 
include  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  the  right  of  petition,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  search  and  seizure  of  property 
without  proper  warrant,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  equal  protection  under  the  law 
for  all  citizens,  and  compensation  for 
private  property  taken  for  public  use. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  not  only  does  not  impair  the 
birthright  of  the  citizen,  but  it  is  his  chief 
protection  against  invasion  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  any  branch  of  it. 

But  we  can  not  expect  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  our  form  of  Government  with¬ 
out  fulfilling  our  obligations  and  duties  as 
citizens.  Ours  is  not  a  monarchy  w-here 
one  man  rules  or  a  despotism  where  a 
small  group  governs.  In  this  country  it 
is  the  business  of  all  the  people,  men  and 
women,  to  participate  in  the  Government. 
The  economic  and  political  questions  we 
are  asked  to  express  our  opinion  about 
to-day  are  very  complex — more  complex 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  If  we 
place  our  ballot  in  the  ballot  box  or  other¬ 
wise  exert  our  influence  on  members  of 
the  legislature  and  persons  in  official 
positions  wdthout  basing  our  opinions  on 
some  knowledge  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  questions  at  issue,  we  do  not 
act  intelligently.  We  are  not  helping  to 
solve  these  questions  if  we  vote  and  help 
to  formulate  public  opinion  without 
knowing  anything  about  what  we  do. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  situation? 
Some  of  the  privileges  which  come  to  us 
as  a  result  of  our  Constitution  and  laws 
have  been  emphasized.  But  equally  true 
is  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  depends  on  education — 
upon  education  sufficiently  widespread 
and  thorough  as  to  enable  all  the  people 
to  use  the  Government  established  under 
the  Constitution  wisely  and  intelligently. 
In  other  words,  popular  education  is  the 
basis,  the  very  foundation  stone  of  a 
successful  democracy.  We  must  educate 
our  citizens  or  be  ready  to  give  up  our 
ideal  of  popular  Government. 
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In  this  process  of  popular  education 
one  of  the  first  steps  is  the  study  of  the 
Constitution  itself  in  the  schools.  At 
the  present  time,  according  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  has  come  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  28  States  have  enacted  laws 
requiring  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
Doubtless  in  all  the  other  States  also  the 
teaching  of  the  provisions  and  principles 
of  the  Constitution  is  required  by  local 
regulation  or  custom.  It  is  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  crisis  of  the  World  War 
made  us  all  appreciate  more  deeply  the 
blessings  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

And,  then,  how  about  those  millions  of 
immigrants  who  have  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  past  20  years?  They 
came  to  America  because  it  is  the  land  of 
opportunity;  but  some  of  them  have  not 
realized  that  America  is  the  land  of 
opportunity  only  because  our  form  of 
government  makes  it  so.  We  must 
teach  them.  We  must  establish  evening 
classes  in  the  public  schools  and  other 
places  where  thej^  may  learn  their  obli¬ 
gations  and  duties  as  citizens  as  well  as 
the  benefits  which  they  secure  in  our 
country. 

There  are  many  other  people,  perhaps 
many  millions,  in  the  United  States  who 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  Constitution. 
How  long  is  it  since  the  average  American 
has  read  it?  Yet,  it  would  take  only  a 
few  minutes  to  do  so,  and  the  adult  who 
reads  it  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
his  life  will  find  some  meanings  in  it  that 
he  never  appreciated  before. 

Interest  in  Public  Education  a 
Measure  of  Patriotism 

PATRIOTISM  in  times  of  peace  finds 
its  highest  expression  in  America  in 
the  support  of  public  education.  All 
that  the  Nation  is  and  all  that  it  will 
become  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
knowledge  is  diffused  and  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  knowledge.  Zeal  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  is,  properly,  insepara¬ 
ble  from  zeal  for  education. 

That  theory  of  national  education 
which  would  give  high  culture  to  a 
favored  few  and  little  or  nothing  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  is  w'holly  unsuited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  American  Republic. 
Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  bears 
through  his  ballot  responsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  equal  to  that  of 
every  other  citizen. 

Education  must  be  provided  for  every 
individual  according  to  his  capacity,  and 
that  mental  training  which  comes  from 
purely  academic  study  is  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it.  Recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice; 
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knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  possibilities  and  proper 
limitations  of  governmental  action;  under¬ 
standing  of  the  interdependence  of  each 
nation  upon  the  others  and  of  every  class 
of  our  people  upon  every  other  class;  and, 
above  all,  that  intangible  thing  which 
we  call  “character” — all  these  must  be 
included  in  the  objectives  in  the  education 
of  citizens  of  a  democracy  if  it  is  to  endure. 

Equal  opportunity  must  be  provided  for 
such  training  without  regard  to  social 
condition  or  any  other  consideration. 
Only  by  the  maintenance  of  a  complete 
system  of  public  education  can  this 
equality  of  opportunity  be  assured.  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  Nation  is  that 
every  State  does  maintain  such  a  system. 
It  is  in  turn  the  duty  of  every  citizen  not 
only  to  uphold  his  State  in  maintaining 
its  schools,  but  he  must  go  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability  in  supporting  every  reason¬ 
able  development  which  will  extend  the 
opportunities  of  his  fellow  citizens  for 
advancement.  To  fail  in  this  is  to  fail 
in  patriotism. 

Education  offered  without  cost  to  the 
children  of  all  the  people,  extending  from 
the  primary  grades  through  the  university, 
constitutes  America’s  distinctive  contri¬ 
bution  to  civilization.  No  other  country 
has  a  system  of  public  education  so  fully 
developed.  Americans  are  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  it,  and  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  finds  difficulty  in  understanding  any 
other  condition. 

Yet  it  has  not  always  been  so.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  argued  that  it  was  as  equitable 
to  take  a  man’s  ox  to  plow  another 
man’s  field  as  to  tax  one  man  to  pay  for 
educating  the  children  of  another.  Un¬ 
fortunately  that  idea  has  not  been 
entirely  overcome  even  now.  When 
the  free  textbook  system  was  first  advo¬ 
cated,  arguments  of  that  sort  were  freely 
brought  forward.  “Whjq”  it  was  said, 
“should  a  taxpayer  be  required  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  purchase  of  books  for 
another’s  children?” 

Similar  objections  still  arise  when  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  playgrounds,  to 
build  new  high  schools  for  the  crowding 
applicants  or  to  establish  local  junior 
colleges  for  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
sending  young  people  prematurely  from 
home  to  the  State  universities,  and  for 
enabling  those  institutions  better  to 
attend  to  the  needs  of  mature  students. 

All  these  and  more  are  essential  to  the 
scheme  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  the  people,  and  therefore 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  Nation.' 
To  support  them  is  to  support  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  patriotism  of  the  most  practical 
and  effective  sort. 

Physical  well-being  of  its  citizens  is  of 
utmost  concern  to  the  State  and  to  the 


Nation.  Some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
minds  have  been  in  frail  bodies,  and  all 
about  us  are  men  who  have  overcome 
physical  pain  to  do  their  part  in  the 
world’s  affairs.  Notwithstanding  these 
exceptions,  the  strength  of  any  nation 
depends  so  far  upon  the  strength  of  its 
citizens  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of 
each  one  of  us  not  only  to  look  to  his  own 
health  and  vigor  but  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  physical  strength  in 
his  compatriots. 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  an 
elementary  education  was  enough  to  give 
sufficient  mental  equipment  to  meet  the 
duties  of  life.  High-school  training  is 
required  of  artisans,  and  college  education 
is  not  too  much  for  clerks.  The  stand¬ 
ards  of  life  steadily  rise  and  men  habitu¬ 
ally  demand  for  their  children  greater 
educational  advantages  than  they  them¬ 
selves  enjoyed.  Competition  between 
individuals  and  between  nations  con¬ 
stantly  increases.  Our  people  must  be 
prepared  for  it  and  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  must  be  extended  to  meet  the 
need. 

Let  us  avow  allegiance  to  the  flag 
without  ceasing;  let  us  recite  at  every 
opportunity  the  glorious  achievements  of 
our  armies  and  navies;  let  us  declare  to 
all  the  world  the  proud  place  which  the 
United  States  of  America  occupies  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  aU  that  relates 
to  material  progress. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  these  are 
dependent  upon  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  individual  communities,  and  that 
the  Nation’s  greatness  can  continue  and 
increase  only  by  trained  efficiency  in  the 
mass  of  its  citizens.  To  contribute  to 
that  efficiency  by  maintaining  popular 
education  in  its  best  form  is  the  patriot¬ 
ism  that  counts  for  most. 

Unusual  Privileges  Granted  to  Fin¬ 
nish  University 

Helsingfors  University,  Finland,  enjoys 
the  following  privileges:  (1)  No  taxes, 
payments,  or  fees;  (2)  the  free  importation 
for  its  collections  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  art,  and  antiquity,  also  ethno¬ 
graphic  and  other  objects;  (3)  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  publish  for  sale  or  distribution 
among  the  people,  directly  or  indirectly, 
almanacs  and  calendars  in  Finnish  and 
Swedish;  (4)  the  privilege  of  keeping  a 
cliemist’s  shop  of  its  own  in  Helsingfors; 
(5)  the  privilege  of  getting,  free  of  cost, 
copies  of  any  printed  matter  appearing 
in  Finland;  (6)  the  privilege  of  getting, 
free  of  cost,  one  silver  and  one  brass  copy 
of  any  medal  coined  in  Finland  and  one 
copy  of  any  coined  money  or  printed  bank 
note. — Barton  Hall,  American  charge  d’af¬ 
faires,  Helsingfors. 


To  Encourage  Cooperation  With 
School  Officers 

Cordial  and  unrestrained  cooperation 
with  school  officers  and  teachers  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  highest  success  of  parent- 
teacher  associations.  Even  more;  with¬ 
out  that  cooperation  the  association  is 
likely  to  produce  discord  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  actual  harm  to  the  schools  whose 
interests  they  are  designed  to  promote. 

In  order  to  help  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tions  to  inform  themselves  before  they 
begin  a  campaign  in  any  phase  of  school 
betterment,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  has  planned  a  series  of  “home 
education  letters”  to  be  issued  monthly 
for  the  use  of  these  organizations. 

Four  of  these  letters  are  already  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  are  entitled:  No.  1,  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  Parent-Teacher  Associations; 
No.  2,  Ten  Questions  a  Parent-Teacher 
Association  Should  Ask  Itself  Before  Be¬ 
ginning  a  Campaign  for  the  Health  of 
School  Children;  No.  3,  What  Parents 
Should  Look  for  in  Visiting  the  Schools, 
and  No.  4,  Ten  Questions  a  State  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  Should  Ask  Itself 
Before  Beginning  a  Campaign  on  School 
Legislation.  The  next  letter  will  appear 
directly  and  is  entitled:  No.  5,  The  Pa¬ 
rent-Teacher  Association  in  Rural  Com¬ 
munities. 

Czechoslovakian  Ministry  Offers 
Subvention  for  Adult  Education 

Renewed  encouragement  for  educa¬ 
tional  courses  for  adult  women  has  been 
offered  by  the  Czechoslovakian  Ministry 
of  Education.  The  program  of  the  courses 
is  expected  to  comprise:  (1)  Civics,  (2) 
pedagogy  and  self  education,  (3)  hygiene, 
and  (4)  domestic  science.  It  is  provided 
that  the  lessons  shall  cover  at  least  24 
hours  in  all  and  that  they  shall  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  Sundays  in  the  winter.  The 
lecturers  must  be  experts  in  the  subject 
matter  that  they  teach  and  the  lessons 
must  be  in  the  form  of  discussions.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  offers  a  subvention 
of  800  Kc  for  each  approved  course,  pro¬ 
vided  its  organizers  do  not  already  re¬ 
ceive  support  for  adult  education  in 
the  community. — Emmiuel  V.  Lippert. 


Next  to  the  mother,  the  school 
teacher  molds  the  Nation’s  youth, 
and  the  youth  of  to-day  determines 
the  Nation’s  destiny  to-morrow. 
All  honor  and  encouragement, 
therefore,  to  the  faithful,  unselfish 
guardians  and  instructors  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  citizens. — Lawrence  C.  Phipps. 


Measures  Affecting  Education  Determined  in 

Recent  General  Election 

Constitutional  Amendments  Proposed  in  Many  States  Relate  to  Taxation.  Measures  in  Michigan  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Designed  to  Eliminate  Private  Instruction  Defeated  hy  Heavy  Votes.  State  Publication  in  Colorado  Defeated. 

A  Few  Typical  Bond  Issue  and  Charter  Amendment  Votes  Described 

By  EDITH  A.  WRIGHT 
Editorial  Division,  Bureau  of  Education 


SUM  MAR  Y  OF  RESULTS 

Alabama 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  3. — 
Provides  constitutional  authority  for  the 
collection  of  a  2-mill  school  tax  in  Mobile 
County.  Passed. 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  5. — 
Authorizing  a  tax  not  to  exceed  5  mills  for 
school  purposes  in  Moulton,  Town  Creek, 
and  Landersville  school  districts  in 
Lawrence  County.  Passed. 

Jefferson  County  {local). — School  bond 
issue  ($500,000)  to  be  used  for  schools  in 
the  rural  sections  of  the  county.  Passed. 

California 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  13. — 
Provides  for  a  levy  of  an  annual  poll 
tax  of  not  less  than  $5  on  male  adults 
between  21  and  50  years  of  age,  except 
those  paying  real  or  personal  property 
taxes  of  not  less  than  $5  a  year,  and  also 
ex-service  men,  the  insane,  etc.  Returns 
from  the  tax  to  be  applied  to  the  schools. 
Defeated. 

San  Francisco  charter  amendment. — 
Proposition  37,  authorizing  supervisors 
to  establish  retirement  system  for  teachers 
in  school  department.  Passed. 

San  Francisco  charter  amendment. — 
Proposition  42,  providing  for  a  tax  levy 
for  playgrounds,  authorizing  an  addition 
to  the  tax  rate  of  not  less  than  5  cents  nor 
more  than  7  cents  for  playground  com¬ 
mission.  Passed. 

Colorado 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  1,  initi¬ 
ated. — Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  office  of  State  printer  and  a  printing 
building  commission,  prescribing  the 
powers  and  duties  thereof,  and  making  a 
tax  levy  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment.  Defeated. 

Florida 

C  onstitutional  amendment. — Creating 
special  school  tax  districts  with  authority 
to  issue  bonds  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  taxable  property  in  the 
district.  Passed. 

Constitutional  amendment. — Authorizing 
the  legislature  to  provide  a  uniform  rate 
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of  taxation  and  special  tax  rates  on  in¬ 
tangible  property  not  to  exceed  5  mills 
on  the  dollar  and  to  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion  property  owned  for  municipal, 
educational,  scientific,  literary,  religious, 
or  charitable  purposes.  Passed. 

Kansas 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  2,  tax 
amendment. — “The  legislature  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of 
assessment  and  taxation,  except  that 
mineral  products,  money,  mortgages, 
notes,  and  other  evidence  of  debt  may  be 
classified  and  taxed  uniformly  as  to  class 
as  the  legislature  shall  provide.”  Appar¬ 
ently  passed. 

Kentucl(jy 

Louisville  (local). — Bond  issue 
($750,000)  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 
Defeated. 

Louisiana 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  1. — New 
Orleans  school  tax  amendment,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  school  board  to  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  assessed  valuation  of  property 
on  which  taxes  can  be  levied.  Defeated. 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  5. — 
“Caddo  school  amendment.”  (Increases 
local  school  tax.)  Passed. 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  6. — “Sa¬ 
bina  school  amendment.”  (Increases 
local  school  tax.)  Passed. 

Massachusetts 

Referendum. — To  ratify  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  in  industry. 
Defeated. 

Michigan 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  1. — 
Amendment  to  Article  XI  of  the  consti¬ 
tution:  “Section  16.  From  and  after  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1925,  all  children  residing  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  between  the  ages  of  7 
years  and  16  years  shall  attend  a  public 
school  until  they  have  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade.  Section  17.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  shall  enact  all  necessary  legislation 
to  render  said  section  16  effective.” 
Defeated. 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  2. — Au¬ 
thorizing  the  enactment  of  an  income  tax 
law.  Defeated. 


Missouri 

Constitutional  amendment;  initiative 
proposition  No.  8. — Providing  for  the  ex¬ 
emption  from  taxation  of  certain  property 
used  exclusively  for  religious  worship,  and 
property  including  endowments  or  income 
used  exclusively  for  educational  or  char¬ 
itable  purposes  or  for  agricultural  or  hor¬ 
ticultural  societies  not  formed  for  profit. 
Passed. 

Montana 

Constitutional  amendment;  chapter  97. — 
Relating  to  qualification  of  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  and  school  dis¬ 
trict  officers.  Amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Section  10.  All  persons  possessing 
the  qualifications  for  suffrage  prescribed 
by  section  2  of  this  article  as  amended  and 
such  other  qualifications  as  the  legislative 
assembly  may  by  law  prescribe  shall  be 
eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  or  any  other  school 
district  office.”  Passed. 

Constitutional  amendment;  chapter  134. — 
Provides  for  the  acceptance  and  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  State  of  gifts,  etc.,  for  the 
creation  of  State  permanent  revenue  fund, 
for  the  creation  of  a  State  permanent 
school  fund,  permanent  revenue  fund  for 
the  University  of  Montana,  etc.  De¬ 
feated. 

Code  amendment;  initiative  No.  28. — 
Metal  mines  tax  law.  Provides  for  a 
metal  mines  license  tax,  a  tax  on  the  gross 
production  of  the  metal  mines.  Passed. 

Nevada 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  3. — Pro¬ 
poses  to  divert  all  fines  collected  under  the 
penal  laws  of  the  State  from  the  general 
school  fund  to  other  funds.  Apparently 
defeated. 

North  Dakota 

Initiated  measure;  tax  law. — Relating  to 
revenue  and  taxation;  reducing  and  limit¬ 
ing  the  taxes,  revenues,  and  expenditures 
of  all  departments  of  government,  includ¬ 
ing  State,  county,  city,  village,  township, 
achool  district,  and  park  district.  De¬ 
feated. 

Ohio 

Columbus  (local). — School  levy  of  2.4 
mills  to  be  used  in  continuing  the  local 
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school  program  for  the  next  three  years. 
Passed. 

Dayton  {local). — School-tax  levy  for  an 
additional  levy  of  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  necessary  funds  with  which 
to  operate  the  schools  of  said  district,  not 
exceeding  2  mills  for  not  to  e.xceed  five 
years.  Passed.  School  bonds  issued  in 
the  sum  of  $4,000,000  for  providing  funds 
with  which  to  purchase,  erect,  and  furnish 
schoolhouses  and  enlarge,  repair,  and  fur¬ 
nish  existing  schoolhouses.  Passed. 

Sandusky  (local). — Continuance  of  the 
3-mill  school-tax  levy.  Passed. 

Youngstown  (local). — Renewal  of  the 
1.6-mill  tax  levy  for  schools.  Passed. 

Oregon 

Constitutional  amendment;  voters’  liter¬ 
acy  amendme'nt. — To  amend  section  2  of 
Article  II  of  the  constitution  by  adding  to 
the  qualifications  of  voters  the  require¬ 
ment  that  they  shall  be  able  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  means  of  testing  the  ability  of  such 
citizens  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  provided  by  law.  Passed. 

Pennsylvania 

Easton  (local.) — School  bond  issue  for 
$270,000.  Passed. 

Harrisburg  (local). — School  loan  for 
$1,750,000.  Passed. 

Hummelstown  (local). — School  loan  of 
$63,000  for  building  a  new  school.  Passed. 

South  Carolina 

Constitutional  amendment. — A  joint  res¬ 
olution  proposing  amendment  to  section  1, 
Article  II,  of  the  State  constitution,  by 
providing  a  four-year  term  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education.  Returns  not 
yet  available. 

Constitutional  amendment. — A  joint  res¬ 
olution  proposing  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  5,  Article  XI,  of  the  constitution,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  area  of  school  districts. 
Returns  not  yet  available. 

Constitutional  amendment. — A  joint  res¬ 
olution  to  amend  section  6,  Article  XI,  of 
the  constitution,  relating  to  an  annual  levy 
of  3-mill  tax  for  school  purposes  in  the 
State.  Returns  not  yet  available. 

Stale  bond  issue. — Bond  issue  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  State  educational,  penal,  and 
charitable  institutions.  Defeated. 

Washington 

Initiative  measure  N,o.  4^. — Compelling 
children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age 
to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  pre¬ 
scribing  penalties.  Defeated. 

Initiative  measure  No.  50. — Relating 
to  the  taxation  of  real  and  personal 
property  and  limiting  the  aggregate 
annual  rate  of  levy  thereon  for  general 
State,  county,  municipal,  and  school 
district  purposes  to  40  miUs.  Defeated, 


W yoming 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  1. — Au¬ 
thorizing  the  levy  of  a  severance  license 
tax  on  mines  and  mining  claims.  De¬ 
feated. 

Constitutional  amendment  No.  2. — Au¬ 
thorizing  the  application  of  33J4  per 
cent  of  royalties  arising  from  lease  of 
school  land  to  the  support  of  public 
schools.  Passed. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NEW  PROVISIONS 

Alabama 

If  amendment  No.  3  to  the  constitution 
of  Alabama  had  not  been  passed,  the 
2-mill  school  tax,  which  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  collected  in  Mobile  County,  would 
have  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Colorado 

The  constitutional  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  the  office 
of  State  printer  was  condemned  by  two 
educators,  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  the  president  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  who  would 
have  become  members  of  the  proposed 
State  textbook  commission  had  the 
amendment  been  adopted. 

Florida 

As  a  result  of  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  Article  12,  a  special  election  on 
a  $1,000,000  school-bond  issue  in  the 
Tampa  special  school  tax  district  wdU 
probably  be  called  within  a  short  time 
by  the  board  of  public  instruction  of 
Hillsborough  County.  An  extensive 
building  program  is  needed  to  relieve  the 
congested  school-housing  situation  in  the 
city. 

Kansas 

The  tax  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  apparently  carried.  The  returns  so 
far  show  87,296  votes  for  the  amendment 
and  65,670  against  it.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  amendment  will  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  State  and  make  possible  better 
support  of  schools,  roads,  etc. 

Louisana 

The  New  Orleans  school-tax  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  defeated,  was  favored 
by  the  school  board  forces.  The  objec¬ 
tion  urged  against  the  amendment  by 
its  opponents  was  that  instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation 
the  amendment  gave  the  New  Orleans 
school  board  the  authority  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  assessed  value  of 
property  on  which  taxes  could  be  levied. 
Although  the  measure  affected  only 
New  Orleans,  the  vote  of  the  entire  State 
was  required.  The  home-rule  argument 
was  another  reason  for  opposing  it. 


opponents  claiming  that  it  was  a  question 
for  the  city  to  vote  upon  and  not  for  the 
entire  State. 

Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  referendum  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  State  shall  ratify  the 
child-labor  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  met  with  over¬ 
whelming  defeat.  Active  campaigns  were 
waged  on  both  sides,  and  the  vote  on  the 
question  was  large.  The  referendum  was 
defeated  by  more  than  400,000  majority; 
696,119  votes  were  cast  against  the  meas¬ 
ure;  247,221  votes  for  it. 

Michigan 

Michigan  electors  for  the  second  time 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  proposal  to 
close  the  private  schools  of  the  State. 
Had  the  amendment  been  passed,  every 
primary  and  grade  parochial,  denomina¬ 
tional,  and  private  school  in  the  State 
would  have  been  closed. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  income  tax  law 
amendment,  had  it  passed,  would  have 
very  materially  reduced  the  primary  school 
interest  fund  by  causing  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  at  which  public  utilities  could 
be  assessed.  The  uncertainty  of  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  on  the  State  revenue 
for  schools  was  such  that  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  school  fund  the  measure  was 
opposed. 

Both  of  these  measures  w^ere  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  defeated.  With  approximately  four- 
fifths  of  the  vote  counted,  the  returns  on 
the  school  measure  were  326,274  for  and 
625,359  against  the  measure.  The  re¬ 
turns  on  the  tax  measure  were  162,014 
for  it  and  714,585  against  it. 

Montana 

Constitutional  amendment,  chapter  97, 
deals  with  the  question  whether  or  not 
county  superintendents  of  schools  shall 
be  required  to  have  professional  training. 
There  is  no  such  requirement  now.  This 
measure  gives  the  legislature  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  county 
superintendents. 

Constitutional  amendment,  chapter  134, 
was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  within 
its  provisions  there  is  a  section  whose 
effect  will  be  further  to  increase  ta.xation. 
Section  9  provides:  “The  legislative  as¬ 
sembly  may  provide  other  and  additional 
ways  and  means  for  beginning  or  increas¬ 
ing  the  fund  created  or  authorized  in  this 
article.” 

The  mines  tax  amendment  was  adopted 
by  more  than  12,000  votes  on  returns 
from  1,087  precincts.  It  is  said  to  be 
probable  that  an  attack  will  be  made 
iqjon  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure 
in  the  courts  of  the  State.  By  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  one-half  of  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  tax  goes  to  the  support 
of  the  schools.  The  estimated  income 
from  the  tax  is  $500,000.  This  measure 
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had  the  indorsement  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  Montana  Educational  As¬ 
sociation. 

Nevada 

Incomplete  returns  from  11  of  Nevada’s 
17  counties  Indicate  that  constitutional 
amendment  No.  3,  which  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  the  Nevada  Edu- 
cationAssociation,  was  defeated  by  a  two- 
to-one  vote.  The  amendment  proposed 
to  divert  all  fines  collected  under  the 
penal  laws  of  the  State  from  the  general 
school  funds  to  other  funds  without  pro¬ 
viding  any  means  to  reimburse  the  gen¬ 
eral  school  funds.  It  also  proposed  to  de¬ 
prive  the  legislature  of  the  power  to  pre¬ 
scribe  how  State  school  funds  should  be 
invested  and  restrict  investments  to  such 
securities  as  are  named  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  amendment  was  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  it  took  away  school  funds 
without  the  possibility  of  compensating 
the  State  school  fund  for  the  loss,  because 
of  the  limitation  of  the  State  school  tax 
to  2  mills  contained  in  article  22,  section 
6.  In  effect  it  limited  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  university  and  the 
common  schools  to  the  2-mill  tax. 

North  Dakota 

The  tax  law,  known  as  the  Gunderson 
bill,  called  for  sharp  tax  reductions, 
especially  for  the  schools  of  the  State. 
It  was  claimed  that  this  bill  would  cut 
25  per  cent  from  the  amount  spent  on 
schools  in  1923.  Opponents  argued  that 
the  measure  was  unfair  inasmuch  as  the 
voters  at  large  do  not  know  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  therefore  can  not  tell  whether 
such  forced  reduction  is  reasonable. 

Ohio 

The  school  levy  of  2.4  mills  for  Co¬ 
lumbus  is  a  substitute  for  the  3-mill  levy 
voted  five  years  ago,  which  expires  next 
summer. 

The  new  school-bond  issue  in  Dayton 
means  new  school  buildings,  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  old  buildings,  and  adequate 
housing  for  all  the  children. 

The  passage  of  the  3 -mill  tax  in  San¬ 
dusky  was  a  necessity  in  order  that  the 
schools  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
serious  interruption.  A  levy  was  passed 
in  1920  for  five  years.  This  levy  expires 
before  the  next  election. 

Youngstown  voted  approximately 
$533,000  yearly  for  school-operating  ex¬ 
penses  when  they  passed  the  renewal  of 
the  1.6-mill  tax.  Because  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  building  program  anticipated  during 
the  next  five  years  the  renewal  of  the  1.6- 
mill  levy  was  necessary  for  maintaining 
these  new  schools.  The  present  school 
rate,  through  the  renewal,  remains  at 
$7.05,  with  an  additional  $3  for  building 
purposes,  provided  in  a  levy  two  years 
ago,  which  runs  for  four  years. 


Pennsylvania 

The  school  loan  of  $1,750,000  for  Har¬ 
risburg  is  designed  to  complete  the 
William  Penn  High  School,  now  building, 
at  a  cost  of  $550,000,  and  to  erect  and 
equip  the  John  Harris  High  School,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,200,000. 

South  Carolina 

Numerous  proposals,  comprising  about 
50  amendments  to  the  basic  law  of  the 
State,  were  submitted  by  the  general 
assembly  to  the  electorate  of  South 
Carolina,  but  on  account  of  the  confusion 
in  the  ballot,  the  counting  of  the  vote  has 
been  difficult  and  the  final  returns  are  not 
yet  known.  Four-fifths  of  the  proposals 
are  to  allow  school  districts,  counties,  or 
municipalities  to  increase  their  bonded 
indebtedness  beyond  the  Umits  fixed  by 
the  State  constitution.  The  State  bond 
issue  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  The  amendment  providing  for  a 
four-year  term  for  the  State  superintend¬ 
ent  of  education  is  still  in  doubt.  The 
advocates  of  the  amendment  claim  that 
better  service  will  result  from  a  four-year 
term. 

The  amendment  to  section  5,  Article 
XI,  apparently  applies  to  Pickens  County 
and  is  to  allow  the  general  assembly  to 
fix  the  school  districts  there  without  re¬ 
spect  to  the  general  conditions  named  in 
the  constitution. 

The  amendment  to  section  6,  Article 
XI,  concerns  the  3-miU  school  tax.  Tax 
reformers  urge  its  repeal.  They  claim 
that  the  constitutional  3-mill  school  tax 
is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  tax  reform. 
Opponents  of  the  amendment  say  that 
the  abolition  of  the  3-miU  tax  would  ac¬ 
celerate  the  development  of  a  policy  rela¬ 
tive  to  taxation  for  schools  which  they 
regard  as  unsound. 

Washington 

Initiative  measure  No.  49,  which  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  would  have 
made  it  mandatory  that  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  between  the  ages 
fixed  in  the  act  send  these  children 
to  public  schools  for  the  fuU  time 
such  schools  are  in  session.  It  provided 
heavy  penalties  for  failure  to  do  so.  It 
was  claimed  by  its  opponents  that  it 
would  place  an  additional  heavy  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers. 

Initiative  measure  No.  50,  also  de¬ 
feated,  declared  that  all  tax  levies  should 
not  in  any  year  exceed  40  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  which  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  should  be  50  per  cent  of 
all  true  and  fair  value  of  any  such  prop¬ 
erty  in  money.  It  also  declared  that  the 
taxes  levied  should  be  limited  so  that  the 
State  for  all  purposes  should  not  make  a 
levy  of  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar, 


the  county  not  to  exceed  10  mills,  in¬ 
cluding  the  county  school  fund,  the 
school  district  not  to  exceed  10  mills,  and 
the  levy  of  a  city  or  town  not  to  exceed 
15  mills. 

The  measure  carried  a  proviso  that  the 
limitations  imposed  should  not  prevent 
the  levying  of  additional  taxes  to  pay  the 
interest  on  principal  on  outstanding  bond 
issues  by  State,  county,  city,  or  school 
district,  nor  prevent  any  increased  assess¬ 
ments  through  special  elections,  which 
are  provided  for.  The  opponents  of  this 
measure  claimed  that  its  passage  would 
spell  ruin  for  the  common  schools  and 
mean  that  the  University  of  Washington 
would  have  to  close  its  doors.  Total 
taxes  in  the  State  now  average  71  mills. 
The  total  tax  reduction  in  the  State’s  in¬ 
come  would  approximate  $30,000,000 
under  the  40-mill  plan.  The  measure 
was  opposed  by  the  State  branch  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  and  by  the  Washington  Educational 
Association.  A  similar  tax  limitation 
law  in  Ohio  was  repealed  in  1923. 

Bureau  of  Education’s  Latest  Pub¬ 
lications 

The  following  publications  have  been 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  during  the  past  month.  Or¬ 
ders  for  them  should  be  sent  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  price  indicated ; 

Biennial  survey  of  education,  1920-1922. 
Vol.  1.  773  p.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no. 

13.)  $1. 

List  of  books  fob'  a  teacher’s  professional 
library.  A  classified  list  of  100  titles. 
15  p.  (Teachers’  leaflet  no.  17.)  5 

cents. 

List  of  references  on  rural  life  and  culture. 
12  p.  (Library  leaflet  no.  26).  5 

cents. 

Quest  of  youth.  A  pageant  for  schools. 
Hazel  Mackaye.  102  p.  (Bulletin,. 
1924,  no.  33.)  10  cents. 

Contents.— Pt.  I.— 1.  “The  Golden  Age.”  2. 
Early  Chinese  education.  3.  Early  Hebrew  educa¬ 
tion.  4.  Education  in  Greece.  5.  Education  in 
in  Rome.  6.  Early  Christian  education.  Pt.  II.— 
1.  Education  during  the  Renaissance.  2.  Education 
in  England.  3.  The  little  red  sohoolhouse.  4. 
School  of  to-day. 

Statistics  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools,  1921-22.  Ad¬ 
vance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education,  1920-1922.  161  p. 

(Bulletin,  1924,  no.  20.)  20  cents 

An  exhibition  of  Chinese  achievement 
in  art  and  culture  has  been  arranged  by 
Columbia  University.  The  exhibit  will 
be  open  to  the  public  from  November  14 
to  December  13. 
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Some  of  the  Problems  which  Concern  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges 

Recent  Setbaclis  to  Agriculture  Have  Caused  Diminution  in  Enrollment  in  a  few 
Institutions.  Agricultural  College  Students  Usually  Remain  in  Agricultural 
Worli.  Three  Subjects  Which  Deserve  Emphasis 

By  RAYMOND  A.  PEARSON 
President  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 


Decrease  in  agricultural  enroll¬ 
ment  is  a  recent  problem  in  a 
few  land-grant  institutions.  In 
others  there  have  been  increases.  This  is 
not  an  unnatural  happening.  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  an  industry  has  not  been  prospering 
these  past  few  years.  We  are  told  that 
more  than  1,000,000  farmers  have  left  the 
farm  and  taken  up  work  elsewhere. 
Whatever  the  ups  and  downs  have  been  in 
other  occupations,  this  large  number  of 
farmers  and  their  sons  and  their  other 
help  have  turned  away  from  agriculture. 
This  has  aided  the  readjustment.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  future  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  inse¬ 
cure.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  educa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  will  not  yield  good 
returns.  We  can  only  express  our  regret 
that  a  few  young  men  who  are  adapted  to 
farm  life  and  would  be  a  credit  to  farm 
life  have  been  lost  to  us  because  they  and 
their  advisors  have  misinterpreted  the 
agricultural  situation. 

Trained  Farmers  to  Meet  Trained  Business  Men 

No  one  believes  that  all  of  the  6,000,000 
farmers  of  the  country  should  be  college 
graduates,  but  at  least  a  few  of  them 
should  be.  With  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  persons  in  agriculture  than  in 
business,  it  is  fair  to  say  there  should  be 
at  least  as  many  college  graduates  on 
farms  as  in  stores  and  banks  and  offices. 
It  is  unfortunate  in  an  agricultural  State 
to  see  college  courses  in  commerce  filling 
up  and  overflowing,  while  those  in  agri¬ 
culture  remain  stationary  or  even  decrease 
in  attendance.  When  the  farming  class 
does  not  possess  as  many  highly  educated 
people  as  the  class  with  whom  they  do 
business,  then  farmers  will  have  gone  a 
long,  long  way  toward  peasantry,  with 
all  the  impositions  on  the  farmers  that 
the  word  means  in  its  worst  sense.  Agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  will  return.  Agricul¬ 
tural  enrollment  in  the  colleges  will  regain 
its  losses.  It  may  come  back  with  a  great 
rebound.  Our  attendance  problem  is 
likely  to  become  the  problem  of  caring 
for  a  large  increase  of  agricultural 
students. 

In  connection  with  agricultural  enroll¬ 
ment,  two  points  should  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  public.  The  first  is  that 
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the  great  majority  of  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents  remain  in  agricultural  work  after 
securing  their  college  education.  The 
second  point  is  that  all  students  who  have 
taken  an  agricultural  course  should  not 
be  expected  to  engage  in  agriculture.  It 
is  all  right,  in  fact  it  is  desirable,  occa¬ 
sionally  for  an  agricultural  graduate  to 
secure  additional  preparation  and  enter 
upon  other  work  outside  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  agricultural  and  allied  fields,  such 
as  teaching  agriculture  in  colleges  and 
schools  and  agricultural  journalism. 
We  are  glad  to  see  an  occasional  agricul¬ 
tural  graduate  going  into  banking  or  busi¬ 
ness  or  preaching  or  Government  service 
whenever  the  work  to  be  performed  relates 
especially  to  farmers  and  farm  communi¬ 
ties.  Some  agricultural  graduates  have 
found  their  places  in  these  outside  lines 
of  work  and  are  succeeding  and  are  ren¬ 
dering  valuable  service  to  the  farmers 
with  whom  they  deal.  More  of  this  kind 
of  trained  service  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  country. 

How  May  Service  Be  Enlarged  ? 

The  most  natural  rpiestion  to  arise  in 
this  annual  meeting  of  official  delegates 
from  all  land-grant  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  is  as  to  how  our  institutions  might 
more  fuUy  care  for  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  us.  This  question  relates  to 
both  the  present  time  and  the  future. 

Three  subjects  may  be  suggested  upon 
which  land-grant  institutions  should  place 
special  emphasis.  They  are  not  new  nor 
strange  and  they  do  not  require  extended 
discussion,  although  hours  could  be  given 
to  them. 

Permanent  Agriculture 

First,  the  development  of  a  permanent 
agriculture.  This  is  important  to  every 
citizen.  It  means  profitable  agriculture 
and  good  farm  homes,  owned  by  the  oc¬ 
cupants.  Progress  is  being  made  with 
the  aid  of  better  farm  practice,  farm 
machinery,  rural  mail  delivery,  telephones, 
automobiles,  good  roads,  consolidated 
schools,  reading  matter,  and  radio.  But 
we  still  mine  the  soil,  tenancy  increases, 
organizations  do  not  function  as  they 
should,  rural  schools  serve  the  town 
rather  than  the  country,  and  agriculture 
does  not  occupy  the  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  that  it  deserves. 


Men  and  women  with  the  best  minds 
will  not  remain  in  an  occupation  that 
fails  to  show  profits  and  other  advantages 
fairly  equivalent  to  what  is  offered 
elsewhere. 

Our  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  was  an  active  advocate 
of  a  well-rounded  farm  life  resting  upon 
a  profitable  agriculture  and  including 
good  homes  where  sturdy  people  would 
thrive  and  learn  to  think  independently 
and  with  clearness.  He  favored  the 
development  of  a  permanent  agriculture. 
This  is  no  selfish  move.  It  will  come 
finally  through  the  efforts  of  organized 
farmers,  well  supported  by  other  agencies, 
especially  the  land-grant  colleges.  If 
the  public  shotild  object  to  the  cost,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remind  them  of 
their  dependence  on  agriculture  for  food, 
clothing,  raw  materials,  business,  and, 
most  of  all,  new  people  with  fresh  blood 
to  keep  up  the  ranks  of  those  in  the  great 
business  and  industrial  centers  who  are 
failing  to  maintain  their  own  numbers. 

Natural  Resources 

The  second  subject  deserving  more 
earnest  attention  is  the  conservation 
and  proper  use  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  wealth,  safety,  and  life  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  its  natural  resources. 
Every  person  is  concerned. 

This  problem  should  be  adopted  as 
one  of  our  own.  It  matters  not  how  many 
others  are  working  on  it.  Sufficient 
progress  has  not  been  made.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Geological  Survey  could  do  more 
effective  work  in  protecting  natural 
resources  if  the  land-grant  institutions 
were  actively  and  aggressively  interested 
from  both  the  research  and  educational 
standpoints.  The  best  information  on 
natural  resources  should  be  found  in  our 
institutions;  also,  the  highest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  value  and  the  keenest  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  conservation. 

The  special  work  which  has  been 
assigned  to  us  by  Federal  and  State  laws 
requires  the  land-grant  institutions  to 
come  in  direct  contact  with  natural 
resources  in  the  raw  state.  Many  other 
institutions  and  people  deal  with  these 
resources  after  refinement.  We  must 
know  about  them  at  their  sources  because 
of  our  intimate  contacts.  We  should  be 
among  the  first  to  know  the  serious  con¬ 
ditions.  Persons  who  buy  and  sell  foods 
or  machines  should  not  be  supposed  to 
know  as  much  about  the  failing  natural 
resources  as  those  who  deal  first  hand 
with  soil  fertility  and  ore  iron.  This  fact 
and  the  fact  that  land-grant  institutions 
represent  the  only  large  group  of  educa¬ 
tional.  and  research  agencies  supported 
by  the  Government  throughout  the 
States  are  reasons  and  justification 
enough  for  the  land-grant  institutions 
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to  adopt  the  problem  of  natural  resource 
as  their  own. 

Citizenship 

The  third  problem  for  emphasis  is  more 
and  better  instruction  in  citizenship. 
This  also  should  be  adopted  as  one  of  our 
owm  major  problems  regardless  of  who 
else  may  be  working  on  it.  Decreased 
ihse  of  the  ballot  and  increasing  disregard 
of  law'  and  other  symptoms  are  inter¬ 
preted  as  evidences  of  decreasing  interest 
in  citizenship.  This  is  thought  to  be  so 
serious  that  associations  of  prominent 
citizens  are  now  passing  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  lack  of  citizenship 
training  in  colleges  and  universities  and 
asking  for  better  service.  The  suggestion 
has  come  that  if  land-grant  institutions, 
founded  on  Federal  laws,  do  not  make 
suitable  instruction  in  citizenship  a  re¬ 
quired  subject,  it  will  be  made  incumbent 
by  law  to  do  so. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  students  are 
graduated  without  being  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  citizenship.  The 
land-grant  institutions  should  take  the 
leadership  in  remedying  this  fault  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Already  some 
land-grant  institutions  have  arisen  to 
the  need.  At  the  University  of  Missouri 
a  course  on  citizenship  is  required  of  all 
freshmen.  It  has  been  developed  as  a 
continuation  of  a  course  on  war  issues 
which  was  offered  to  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  during  the  war  and  was 
intended  to  provide  students  with  a  his¬ 
torical  background  and  survey  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems.  A 
unique  feature  is  that  this  course  is  com¬ 
bined  w'ith  training  in  English.  Lec¬ 
tures  are  given  to  all  the  students  in  large 
classes  three  times  a  week.  Small  quiz 
.sections  of  about  25  students  each  are 
conducted  by  instructors  in  the  English 
department,  w'ho  have  been  chosen  wdth 
reference  to  their  training  in  the  social 
sciences  as  w'ell  as  in  English.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  held  accountable  both  for  the 
content  of  the  cour.se  and  for  their  oral 
and  w'ritten  expression.  There  may  be 
others  doing  as  good  work  as  this.  A 
considerable  number  are  giving  some 
instruction. 

Promote  Sympathy  between  Classes  of  Citizens 

A  part  of  the  instruction  in  citizenship 
might  w'eU  relate  to  the  activities  of  the 
States  in  which  we  live  and  in  our  Nation 
with  a  view  to  helping  one  group  to 
better  understand  and  sympathize  with 
other  groups.  One  reason  why  we  have 
so  many  classes  and  so  much  class  con¬ 
sciousness  is  that  we  do  not  know  our 
neighbors  nor  their  problems  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  do  not  sympathize  with  them. 
It  would  be  well  for  an  agricultural  stu¬ 
dent  to  take  a  two  or  three  hour  course 
to  learn  about  the  extent  of  engineering 


and  industrial  activities  in  his  State  and 
enough  about  the  difficult  problems  in 
those  lines  of  work  to  give  him  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
persons  engaged. 

Likewise  it  wmuld  be  well  for  an  engi¬ 
neering  student  or  a  home  maker  to 
receive  some  instruction  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  agriculture  and  the  seriousness 
of  farmers’  problems  so  as  to  give  him  or 
her  appreciation  and  sympathy  and  to 
make  them  less  hasty  in  arriving  at 
judgments  concerning  those  employed 
differently  from  themselves. 

Just  how  far  land-grant  institutions 
should  proceed  along  these  special  lines 
might  w'ell  be  debated.  Perhaps  some 
have  gone  far  enough.  We  are  operating 
under  a  group  of  national  laws  which 
definitely  require  certain  activities  and 
definitely  permit  others  without  limit. 
In  some  States  the  work  is  appropriately 
limited  by  State  laws  or  regulations  be- 
cau.se  of  division  of  activities  between 
two  or  more  institutions.  But  it  would 
seem  that  every  land-grant  institution 
could  properly  give  much  attention  to  the 
lines  that  have  been  indicated. 

A  Study  of  Land-Grant  Institutions 

A  thorough  study  of  the  scope  and  the 
work  of  land-grant  institutions  needs  to 
be  made.  The  task  should  be  assigned  to 
a  group  of  well-qualified  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  land-grant  education 
movement  and  the  needs  of  the  country. 
These  institutions  have  been  operating 
half  a  century,  some  of  them  much  longer. 

Practical  School  of  Fisheries  for 
Nova  Scotia 

A  school  of  fisheries  will  be  established 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  near 
future.  A  i^ortion  of  King’s  Wharf  will 
be  transferred  to  the  biological  board 
and  a  large  building  remodeled  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  school  building  and  bio¬ 
logical  station. 

It  is  expected  that  the  school  of  fisheries 
will  be  to  the  fishing  industry  of  this 
country  exactly  what  an  experimental 
farm  is  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Nova  Scotia.  It  will  work  toward  the 
development  of  the  fishing  industry,  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  every  practical  phase  of 
it,  and  be  a  source  from  which  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  the 
fishing  industry  of  Nova  Scotia  maj^ 
procure  information  and  advice. 

A  staff  of  scientists  will  be  appointed 
by  the  biological  board  of  Canada,  and 
the  school  will  function  in  cooperation 
with  Dalhousie  University  and  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  Technical  College.  A  sci¬ 
entific  station  wull  be  maintained  at 
St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick. —  W.  Henry 
Robertson,  American  consul  general, 
Halifax. 


They  have  made  countless  changes  in 
response  to  pressure  of  the  moment. 
The  original  legislation  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  numerous  laws.  The  situa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country  is  vastly 
different  than  it  was  when  the  first 
Morrill  Act  was  passed.  Problems  have 
multiplied.  Other  agencies  have  been 
created.  Very  much  has  been  learned 
from  our  own  experience.  And  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  tax-supported  educa¬ 
tion  pays  best  when  it  is  given  to  persons 
of  good  character,  real  patriotism,  and 
actuated  by  a  genuine  purpose  to  render 
useful  service  in  the  world  as  well  as  to 
promote  their  own  private  interests. 

We  now  should  have  a  study  of  the 
basic  laws  and  the  whole  problem  with  a 
view  to  show  how  to  eliminate  the  least 
desirable,  reduce  that  which  is  least 
profitable,  and  magnify  that  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  these  institutions 
should  serve.  There  is  good  precedent  in 
the  recent  study  of  medical  education 
which  was  financed  by  Rockefeller  funds 
and  has  resulted  in  greatly  strengthening 
education  in  medicine.  Already  engineer¬ 
ing  education  is  under  investigation  by  a 
group  of  engineering  educators  and  the 
work  is  financed  by  Carnegie  funds. 
This  leaves  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education  especially  in  need  of  such 
a  study  as  is  proposed.  Ample  funds 
should  be  secured  for  this  purpose  and 
the  work  should  not  be  done  hurriedly. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  this 
constructive  study,  and  I  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  to  this  end. 


Reward  for  Best  High  School  Health 
Programs 

All  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  invited  to  join  in  a  school 
health  program  contest  to  be  conducted 
by  the  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  the  best  three  programs, 
judged  by  professional  men  in  the  health 
field,  $1,000  will  be  evenly  divided,  the 
money  to  be  used  by  the  schools  to  pro¬ 
mote  health  projects. 

Programs  submitted  for  the  contest  will 
be  judged  according  to  such  factors  as 
permanency,  scope,  workability,  and  com¬ 
munity  and  civic  significance.  In  more 
detail,  these  are  to  cover  its  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  school  program;  the  per¬ 
centage  of  teachers  and  pupils  affected 
by  it;  the  degree  to  which  the  program 
extends  into  the  homes  and  communities; 
the  practical  results  in  relation  to  the 
money  expended;  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  would  appear  to  affect  the  i^upils  in 
later  life. 

Further  information  on  the  contest  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary 
of  the  High  School  Project,  American 
Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


School  Teaching  Under  Difficulties  in  Settlements 

of  the  Southwestern  Desert 

Extraordinary  Effort  Made  to  Provide  Education  for  Isolated  Settlers.  Many  Districts  Employ  Teachers  for 
Children  of  a  Single  Family.  Homes  of  Teachers  Often  of  Crudest  Description.  Valuable  Studies  by  Meredith  L. 

Laughlin  and  Nellie  Leona  Meyer,  University  of  Arizona  Students 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


People  of  the  semiarid  States  of 
the  western  highland  are  generous 
in  their  thought  about  providing 
public  schools.  Much  of  the  area  is 
desert,  so  dry  and  so  unproductive  that 
no  one  could  possibly  make  a  living  on  it. 
But  outside  of  the  few  cities,  along  the 
streams  where  there  is  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  in  the  mountains  where  enough  of 
some  valuable  mineral  has  been  found 
to  support  a  mining  camp,  and  on  the 
railroads  where  there  are  trading  centers 
or  water-supply  stations,  there  are  small 
villages  or  communities.  Often  the  com¬ 
munity  has  not  more  than  two  or  three 
families;  sometimes  only  one,  if  one 
family  may  be  considered  a  community. 

Settlement  of  Desert  Must  be  Encouraged 
To  utilize  all  the  resources  of  those 
States  men  must  go  out  into  isolated 
places  and  live  and  work  and  take  their 
families  with  them.  The  kind  of  men 
and  women  most  needed  are  not  satisfied 
to  rear  their  children  without  education, 
nor  can  the  State  permit  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  encourage  settlement 
by  being  liberal  in  maintaining  schools, 
So  Nevada  allows  a  school  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  where  there  are  five  census 


children  and  maintained  if  there  are  three 
in  attendance.  New  districts  may  be 
formed  in  Arizona  for  10  children. 
Schools  for  eight  pupils  or  fewer  may  be 
held  in  Wyoming.  In  Utah,  where 
community  life  is  developed  more  highly 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 


States  and  the  schools  are  centralized  to 
an  unusual  degree,  there  are  125  one- 
teacher  schools  for  about  2,500  children. 
New  Mexico  supports  nearly  700  little 


isolated  schools,  Wyoming  about  1,200, 
and  Arizona  270  for  4,000  pupils. 

The  people  of  those  States  in  general 
understand  thoroughly  the  advantages  of 
the  larger  graded  schools  and  are  using 


transportation,  school  dormitories,  the 
county  unit,  and  anything  else  possible 
to  have  such  schools,  but  at  best  there 
must  be  many  one-room  schools,  often 
“one-family”  schools.  There  is  no  way 
of  avoiding  it. 

The  teacher  who  gives  a  year  or  more 


of  her  life  to  one  of  those  little  schools 
may  have  a  very  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  time.  The  probabilities  are,  though, 
that  she  will  not. 


Excellent  accounts  of  the  conditions 
of  rural  teaching  in  some  of  the  counties 
of  Arizona  have  recently  been  prepared 
by  two  graduate  students  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  Meredith  L.  Laughlin, 
in  a  paper  entitled  “Status  of  the  Rural 
Teacher  of  Pima  County,”  and  Nellie 
Leona  Meyer,  whose  production  is  called 
“Status  of  the  Teacherage  of  the  Rural 
Schools  in  Pima  County,  Santa  Cruz 
County,  and  Maricopa  County.”  Neither 
study  has  yet  been  published. 

The  particular  county  Laughlin  studied 
is  typically  southwestern,  large,  three- 
fourths  desert,  one-fourth  productive, 
and  that  one-fourth  contiguous  to  a 
small-sized  city.  There  are  a  few  mining 
camps,  some  very  large  ranches,  and  the 
usual  Government  stations  for  the  Rec¬ 
lamation  Service  or  for  the  education 
of  the  Indians. 

Over  half  the  teachers  are  in  one-room 
schools.  In  general,  these  western  one- 
room  schools  do  not  draw  from  the  great 
body  of  normal  and  college  trained 
teachers.  They  attract  a  varied  group: 
Young  women  and  men  just  out  of  high 
school  who  must  earn  something  before 
they  go  on  to  college  or  the  normal 
school — if  they  ever  do  go;  older  women 
whose  families  have  been  broken  up  for 
some  reason  and  who  must  support  them¬ 
selves  and  one  or  two  children;  elderly 
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San  Xavier  school  and  teacherage 


The  teacher  at  Vail,  Pima  County,  and  her  home 
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men  and  women  who  can  not  easily  find 
places  in  the  larger  school  systems;  ad¬ 
venturous  girls  from  Eastern  States  who 
fancy  the  moving-picture  West  to  be 
the  real  West  and  are  lured  by  ideas  of 
freedom  and  change;  homesteaders  who 
must  tide  over  the  first  unproductive 
years  of  the  ranch  with  some  outside 


income;  seekers  after  health.  These 
make  up  a  teacher  group,  earnest,  for 
the  most  part  capable  and  energetic, 
but  not  so  homogeneous  as  the  grade- 
school  group.  In  age  they  range  from 
20  to  67  years. 

Their  training  varies,  in  so  far  as 
training  may  vary,  as  greatly  as  do  their 
ages  and  their  reasons  for  being  in  the 
profession.  Nor  is  there  much  chance 
for  training  in  service.  The  county 
superintendent,  who  must  travel  all  day 
to  visit  one  school  or  an  entire  week  to 
visit  two  or  three  schools,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  camp  out  because  there  is  no  place 
to  stay  overnight,  spends  more  time 
in  traveling  than  in  supervision;  and  the 
teacher  is  fortunate  who  receives  in  a 
year  more  than  a  few  hours  of  help  from 
the  administrative  office.  The  western 
county  does  not  as  a  rule  hold  an  annual 
county  institute.  The  group  would  be 
too  small  and  the  expense  too  great. 
There  is  the  university  summer  school 
for  teachers  and  the  State  institute  is 
usually  held  in  the  fall.  Transportation 
to  and  from  one  or  both  is  either  paid 
by  the  school  or  reduced  fares  are  allowed 
by  the  railroads  and  stage  lines. 

The  States  hold  the  power  of  certifica¬ 
tion,  and  teachers  from  other  States  are 
granted  certificates  on  diplomas  granted 
in  those  other  States  on  examination 
or  records  of  experience  and  graduation. 
The  experience  is  usually  very  limited, 
not  more  than  one  or  two  years;  but 
here  again  the  range  is  great,  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  from  35  to  40  years  and 
including  nearly  every  kind  of  educational 
work. 


These  schools  hold  teachers  only  a 
short  time.  The  pupils  are  few,  often 
10  or  less,  and  averaging  about  22;  the 
grades  number  generally  four  or  more;  the 
day  is  crowded  with  short  period  recita¬ 
tions;  the  classes  are  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  pupils,  not  enough  to  rouse 
interest  and  enthusiasm;  and  the  school 


library,  if  there  is  one,  consists  mostly 
of  encyclopedias,  books  of  knowledge, 
and  other  sets  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
book  agent.  They  are  none  too  accept¬ 
able  to  the  teacher  and  wholly  lacking 
in  the  power  to  draw  and  hold  the  interest 
of  children. 

The  energetic  j'oung  normal  graduate 
who  is  seeing  America  by  teaching  from 


State  to  State  moves  on  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  the  high-school  boy  or  girl, 
under  the  urge  of  the  superintendent  or 
stirred  by  the  example  of  former  class¬ 
mates,  goes  on  to  college  or  into  other 
lines  of  work;  the  mother  teacher  finds 
a  better  place,  for  the  sake  both  of  her 
child  and  herself;  and  the  homesteader, 


after  a  year  or  two  of  teaching,  either 
puts  his  claim  on  a  paying  basis  or  gives 
it  up  and  goes  away.  Then  the  little 
school  casts  about  for  another  teacher. 

One-fourth  or  more  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings  are  privately  owned  and  rented  or 
the  use  is  given  free  to  the  district.  Such 
buildings  are  almost  sure  to  be  unfitted 
for  school  purposes,  badly  lighted,  with 
no  arrangements  for  ventilation,  built  of 
adobe  or,  at  best,  rough  lumber,  and 
unsanitary  and  unsightly  in  the  last 
degree.  There  is  little  equipment  and 
no  playground  apparatus.  The  district- 
owned  buildings  are  better.  A  county 
superintendent  'will  not,  can  not  afford 
to,  let  the  public  money  be  wasted,  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  publicly  owned 
buildings  are  reasonably  well  adapted  to 
school  use. 

Salaries  average  about  $1,250  a  year  in 
Arizona.  They  are  considerably  less  than 
in  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  Very  few  of  the  Arizona 
teachers  reporting  to  Laughlin  had  any 
income  other  than  the  salary,  little  more 
than  half  were  carrying  insurance,  more 
than  one-fifth  were  supporting  depend¬ 
ents,  and  about  half  were  able  to  save 
something  each  year. 

Teaching  a  school — any  school — and 
doing  it  well  is  hard,  trying  work.  The 
person  who  undertakes  it  should  be  com¬ 
fortably  housed,  have  good  wholesome 
food,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  pleasant 
recreation.  In  Laughlin’s  group  of 


teachers  one-fourth  rented  homes  and 
kept  house,  one-fourth  paid  for  board  and 
room  at  the  rate  of  about  $40  a  month, 
and  a  little  more  than  one-third  lived  in 
teacherages.  Half  those  who  boarded 
said  that  living  conditions  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  either  because  there  were  no  white 
families  in  the  community  or  the  best 


A  schoolhouso  and  teacher’s  home  in  the  desert 


Teacherage  at  Rillito 
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homes  were  not  open  to  the  teachers. 
Miss  Meyer  tells  of  one  teacher  who 
boarded  but  cooked  one  meal  for  herself 
and  her  child  “because  they  could  not  live 
on  beans,  bread,  and  jerky.” 

Teacherages  would  do  much  to  solve 
the  living  problem,  and  in  southern 
Arizona  they  are  used  to  a  considerable 


extent.  Twenty-two  out  of  27  districts 
in  Pima  County  have  no  families  that  will 
board  the  teacher,  so  teachers’  homes  are 
a  necessity.  There  are  2.3 — 9  owned  by 
the  county,  2  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  12  by  private  corporations  or 
persons.  Those  owned  by  the  county 
were  built  at  an  average  cost  of  $500  each, 
were  erected  on  no  definite  plan,  and 
range  from  a  one-room  shack  made  of 
railroad  ties  to  a  modern  five-room  cot¬ 
tage.  Those  built  by  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  to  accommodate  the  teachers  of 
the  mining  camps  are  comfortable,  con¬ 
venient,  and  sanitary.  Those  rented  to 
teachers  by  private  individuals  are  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory  in  the  last  degree. 

The  county  claims  to  have  at  San 
Xavier  the  first  publicly  owned  teacherage 
built  in  the  United  States.  An  energetic 
pioneer  teacher,  Carlos  H.  Tully,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  boundaries  of  the 
district  extended  until  it  was  8  miles  wide 
and  46  miles  long.  The  resulting  school 
census  of  98  children  drew  so  large  an 
apportionment  that  after  Mr.  Tully’s  sal¬ 
ary  as  teacher  had  been  paid  there  was 
$1,800  left  for  a  teacherage  and  furniture. 
Against  the  opposition  of  the  county  su¬ 
perintendent  but  with  the  approval  of  the 
territorial  superintendent,  and  finally  with 
a  court  decision  in  his  favor,  Mr.  Tully 
built  the  teacherage  in  1886. 

One  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  county 
uses  a  box  car  for  a  combined  schoolroom 
and  teacher’s  home.  In  a  near-by  county 
a  teacher  uses  as  a  residence  a  deserted 
section  house.  In  another  county  two 
*old  school  buildings  were  remodeled.  In 


still  another  instance  the  district  rented 
the  teacher  a  tent  at  the  rate  of  $5  a 
month.  One  teacher  pays  $8  a  month  for 
a  one-room  adobe  house  and  $2  for  a 
chore  boy  to  carry  water;  she  lives  18 
miles  from  the  railroad  and  sends  in 
twice  a  month  for  supplies;  there  is  no 
telephone  and  no  mail  service. 


Thus  the  urge  of  necessity  is  met  in  a 
more  or  less  aimless  way  by  providing 
something  or  other  as  a  “teacherage.”  No 
definite,  forceful  direction  has  yet  been 
given  the  movement,  nor  have  its  prin¬ 
ciples  been  established. 

Added  to  the  difficulties  of  doing  good 
work  in  the  one-room  school,  the  low 
salary,  and  the  poor  living  conditions, 
there  is  a  lack  of  social  life.  This  is  an 


important  consideration  for  any  ambitious 
teacher  and  especially  so  to  those  young 
people  who  realize  that  professional 
growth  is  dependent  as  much  upon  social 
contact  and  interchange  of  thought  as  it 
is  upon  study  and  experience. 

A  little  more  than  half  the  rural  teachers 
in  this  southern  Arizona  county  spend 


their  week  ends  in  the  community  in 
which  they  teach.  Some  of  the  schools 
have  parent-teacher  associations  and  the 
school  buildings  are  used  for  meetings  of 
various  kinds.  More  than  half  the  com¬ 
munities  offer  no  form  of  social  recrea¬ 
tion.  Naturally  there  is  little  induce¬ 
ment  for  the  teacher  to  return  for  a 
second  year. 

Consolidation  Is  Improving  South 
Carolina  Schools 

The  State  department  of  education  of 
South  Carolina,  through  its  official  journal 
for  the  year  1924—25,  is  promoting  school 
consolidation.  The  State  rural  school 
supervisor  reports,  for  1922-23,  1,256 
consolidated  schools  and  only  782  one- 
teacher  schools.  Reports  from  22  county 
superintendents  state  that  nearly  all  of 
these  counties  are  carrying  on  programs 
of  consolidation,  building  better  school- 
houses,  extending  the  term  length,  and 
transporting  pupils.  Already  in  this 
school  year  Union  County  has  consolidated 
5  districts  and  eliminated  4  one-teacher 
and  2  two-teacher  schools.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  Spartanburg  County  says 
that  landlords  in  districts  where  there 
is  a  good  school  have  no  trouble  renting 
their  lands.  This  county  is  bettering  its 
schools  and  having  to  enlarge  many 
buildings  because  of  the  families  that  are 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  their 
children.  Among  the  fine  consolidated 
schools  of  the  State  is  the  Fletcher  Memo¬ 
rial  School,  erected  as  a  tribute  to  the  war 
service  of  Robert  T.  Fletcher  by  his  father 
and  his  uncle. 


As  a  means  of  interesting  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  conservation  of  wild  life  a  bird- 
house  contest  was  recently  conducted  in 
the  public  schools  of  Baker,  Oreg.  Two 
homing  pigeons  were  awarded  to  the  first 
successful  contestant  to  attract  a  pair  of 
birds  (other  than  English  sparrows)  to 
make  their  home  in  a  bird  house  of  the 
participant’s  own  construction. 


Teacher’s  home  at  Flowing  Wells,  Ariz. 
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New  Books  in  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Elducation 


Bureau  of  vocational  information, 
New  York.  Training  for  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  allied  occupations;  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  women  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Bureau  of 
vocational  information,  1924.  xii,  742 

p.  8°. 

The  various  occupational  fields  lor  women  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  volume  are  23  in  number,  including 
agriculture,  architecture,  art,  business,  dentistry, 
dramatic  work,  education,  engineering,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  landscape  architecture,  languages,  law, 
library  work,  medicine,  music,  nursing,  personnel 
work,  pharmacy,  public  health,  religious  work, 
science,  social  work,  and  writing.  Each  section 
has  a  general  survey  giving  the  trend  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  the  status  of  training,  and  a  directory  of 
institutions  where  preparation  for  the  particular 
occupation  may  be  had.  Under  education,  besides 
the  subject  in  general,  attention  is  given  to  the 
“major  fields”  of  educational  administration,  edu¬ 
cational  research,  and  teaching,  the  latter  both  in 
general  and  with  special  reference  to  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  to  physical  education.  The  entire  field 
of  vocational  opportunities  tor  women  is  covered 
in  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  manner. 

Deschamps,  Jeanne.  L’auto-^ducation 
a  l’6cole  appliqu6e  au  programme  du 
Dr.  Decroly,  avec  une  introduction  du 
Dr.  Decroly.  Bruxelles,  Maurice  Lam- 
ertin,  1924.  141  p.  diagrs.  12°. 

The  system  of  auto  education  devised  by  Doctor 
Decroly,  of  Brussels,  proposes  to  follow  nature  by 
recognizing  the  individual  aptitudes  of  the  pupils 
and  giving  them  freedom  of  choice  and  initiative. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  various  other  methods, 
such  as  that  of  Madame  Montessori,  the  Dalton 
and  Fairhope  plans;  and  the  procedure  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  Wirmetka,  Ill.,  and  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  this  book  a  collaborator  of  Doctor 
Decroly  tells  how  she  applied  his  method  in  her 
teaching. 

Harap,  Henry,  The  education  of  the 
consumer;  a  study  in  curriculum 
material.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1924.  xxii,  360  p.  tables. 
8°. 

Material  is  here  presented  for  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  education  tor  effective  consumption. 
The  need  is  indicated  for  the  utilization  of  quanti¬ 
tative  evidence  as  a  basis  tor  curriculum  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  for  which  a  complete  method  is  proposed 
requiring  the  cooperation  of  the  sociologist,  the 
psychologist,  and  the  administrator  in  education. 
The  task  undertaken  by  the  writer  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  educational  objectives  tor  effective 
economic  life  with  special  reference  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  commodities.  Quantitative  evidence  regard¬ 
ing  the  present  habits  of  the  American  people  is 
adduced  and  compared  with  efficient  practice  and 
approved  standards,  respecting  foods,  housing 
conditions,  household  materials  and  skills,  fuel, 
and  clothing.  The  conclusions  from  this  com¬ 
parison  are  presented  as  objectives  of  education 
with  reference  to  consumption. 

Kandel,  I.  L.  The  reform  of  secondary 
education  in  France.  New  York  city. 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1924.  viii,  159  p.  8°.  (Studies  of 
the  International  institute  of  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  no.  2.) 


The  changes  in  French  secondary  education 
which  were  decreed  in  1923  under  M.  L4on  Bfirard 
as  minister  of  public  education  and  fine  arts  are 
described  in  these  pages,  with  a  statement  of  the 
historical  development  preceding  the  measure. 
The  present  government  of  France  has  decided 
not  to  put  these  changes  into  effect.  The  greater 
part  of  Doctor  Kandel’s  volume  consists  of  an 
appendix  containing  documentary  material  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  proposed  reform. 

Kelly,  Robert  L.  Theological  educa¬ 
tion  in  America;  a  study  of  one  hundred 
sixty-one  theological  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  New  York. 
George  H.  Doran  company  [1924] 
456  p.  plates,  tables,  diagrs.  8°. 

This  inquiry  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  social  and  religious  research.  New  York. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  thoroughgoing  study  of 
American  theological  seminaries  had  ever  been  made, 
it  was  believed  that  a  careful  investigation  of  Protes 
tant  seminaries  and  a  presentation  of  the  results 
might  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  number  and  bet¬ 
tering  the  quality  and  distribution  of  Christian 
ministers.  The  data  for  the  study  were  collected 
by  means  of  questionnaires,  supplemented  by 
numerous  personal  visits  to  institutions  and  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  printed  sources  of  information.  The 
material  was  subjected  to  thorough  criticism  and 
verification  before  publication.  The  book  is  not 
merely  statistical,  but  it  undertakes  also  to  interpret 
the  spirit  and  the  tendencies  underlying  the  service 
of  the  seminaries.  Some  topics  discussed  are  the 
efficiency  of  theological  seminaries  as  at  present 
constituted,  the  grade  of  schoiarship  produced  by 
them,  the  relation  of  the  seminary  to  the  university, 
seminary  curricula,  and  the  types  of  ministerial 
character  created.  The  available  facts  do  not  show 
that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  recent  years  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  studying  for  the  ministry  of  Protes¬ 
tant  white  churches. 

Koos,  Leonard  V.  The  high-school 

principal;  his  training,  experience,  and 
responsibilities.  Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1924] 
xiv,  121  p.  diagrs.  12°.  (Riverside 
educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H. 
Suzzallo.) 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  investigation  underlying 
this  volume,  according  to  its  author,  is  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  to  which  the  high-school  principal- 
ship  has  been  professionalized,  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
marking  out  the  lines  of  its  further  professionaliza¬ 
tion.  To  supply  the  data  for  this  study,  inquiry 
blanks  were  received  from  the  principals  of  421  high 
schools,  comprising  groups  representing  all  sizes  of 
schools  and  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the  United 
States.  Topics  covered  are  the  sex  distribution 
and  salaries  of  principals,  the  principal’s  training,  his 
experience  and  professional  stability,  his  time  for 
administrative  and  supervisory  activities,  and  his 
responsibilities.  The  book  gives  a  concise  summary 
of  the  main  results  of  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into 
the  present  status  of  American  high-school  princi¬ 
pals. 

Lischka,  Charles  N.  Private  scnoois 
and  State  laws.  Washington,  D.  C., 
National  Catholic  welfare  conference. 
Bureau  of  education,  1924.  220  p. 

8°.  (Education  bulletins,  no.  4.  Octo¬ 
ber,  1924.) 


This  book  is  especially  intended  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  those  who  administer  and  con¬ 
trol  private  education  in  America.  It  gives  only  the 
text  of  laws  and  decisions,  without  attempt  at 
interpretation.  Contains  the  text  as  well  as  a 
classified  summary  of  all  State  laws  governing  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  in  force  in  1924,  together  with  State 
constitutional  provisions  and  some  important  judi¬ 
cial  opinions;  also  State  laws  and  State  Supreme 
court  decisions  governing  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools. 

OsBURN,  Worth  J.  Corrective  arith¬ 
metic;  for  supervisors,  teachers,  and 
teacher-training  classes.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  com¬ 
pany  [1924]  X,  182  p.  tables.  12°. 

llow  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  schools  may 
be  made  more  effective,  is  told  in  this  study  by  the 
director  of  educational  measurements  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Department  of  public  instruction. 
Analyzing  the  errors  in  arithmetic  made  by  children 
in  various  cities.  Dr.  Osburn  finds  that  they  are 
typical  and  not  merely  of  a  haphazard  nature. 
Having  determined  this  fact,  he  undertakes  to  devise 
a  method  to  meet  these  typical  difficulties.  Dr. 
R.  B.  Buckingham  contributes  an  editor’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  book,  which  is  designed  to  aid  teach¬ 
ers  of  arithmetic,  and  their  trainers  and  supervisors. 

Randolph,  Edgar  Dunnington.  The 
professional  treatment  of  subject-mat¬ 
ter.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc., 
1924.  202  p.  8°. 

The  special  concern  of  this  study  is  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  subject-matter  in  professional  schools 
devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers. 

Spain,  Charles  L.  The  platoon  school; 
a  study  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
elementary  school  organization  to  the 
curriculum.  New  York,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  company,  1924.  xviii,  262  p. 
illus.,  diagrs.,  tables,  plans.  12°. 

Every  new  type  of  school  organization  must  stand 
the  following  tests:  It  must  square  with  the  past; 
it  must  serve  the  present;  it  must  hold  abundant 
hope  for  the  future.  The  present  monograph 
by  the  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit 
Mich.,  undertakes  to  subject  the  platoon  school 
organization  to  these  tests.  It  traces  the  evolution 
of  the  American  elementary  school  curriculum  from 
its  European  beginnings  to  the  present.  Including 
twentieth  century  tendencies.  The  evolution  of  the 
elementary  school  organization  is  then  similarly 
outlined,  culminating  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  Detroit  elementary  schools,  1918-1924,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  platoon  school  in  that  system. 
Next  comes  the  evolution  of  the  elementary  school 
building,  and  a  discussion  of  educational  results, 
costs,  and  the  personal  equation  in  the  Detroit 
platoon  schools.  Various  controversial  questions 
concerning  the  platoon  school  are  then  taken  up  and 
answered.  In  conclusion,  reasons  are  given  for 
considering  the  platoon  school  system  a  success. 

Waples,  Douglas.  Procedures  in  high- 
school  teaching.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  company,  1924.  xx,  346  p. 
illus.  12°.  (American  teachers  col. 
lege  series.  J.  A.  H.  Keith  and  W.  C. 
Bagley,  editors.) 

This  text  makes  an  application  of  the  problem 
method  of  attack  to  the  teaching  of  methods  of 
instruction  in  high  schools.  A  number  of  typiciJ 
problems  which  arise  in  the  school  room  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  students  are 
securing  a  solution  of  these  problems,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  learning  the  general  methods  and 
principles.  The  principles  of  teaching  are  not 
elaborated  in  the  text,  but  in  the  references  supplied 
in  connection  with  the  various  problems. 
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Seven  Good  Christmas  BooI^s 

The  Book  of  Christinas.  New  Y ork.  Macmillan.  1 909.  369  p. 

In  the  eight-page  introduction  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  he  says,  “At  the  end 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years  Christmas  shows  no  signs  of  decrepitude  or  weari¬ 
ness;  its  danger  lies  not  in  forgetfulness  but  in  perverted  use  and  over-stimulated 
activities.  ...  If  Christmas  is  to  be  saved  from  desecration  and  kept  sacred  not 
only  to  faith  but  to  friendship  its  sentiment  must  be  revived  year  by  year  in  the 
joyful  celebration  of  the  old  rites.”  The  book  thus  introduced,  in  its  interesting 
accounts  of  customs,  beliefs  and  revels,  as  truly  as  in  its  inclusion  of  beautiful 
carols  and  hymns,  has  certainly  helped  to  revive  these  beautiful  old  rites.  An 
extract  from  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  "Colonel  Carter’s  Christmas”  forms  a  fitting 
ending.  Almost  overwhelmed  with  the  joyousness  of  the  season,  the  reader  sees 
"Aunt  Nancy  float  into  the  room  like  a  bubble  blown  along  a  carpet.”  Even 
those  beset  by  care  find  themselves  transferred  to  a  room  in  which  a  window  has 
been  opened  "letting  in  sunshine  and  the  perfume  of  flowers.” 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.  The  Christmas  Angel.  Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1910.  82  p. 

Many  young  teachers  will  remember  with  joy  their  delight  in  this  book  when 
as  children  from  eight  to  fifteen  it  was  read  to  them  by  their  teachers  or  placed 
on  the  children’s  Christmas  shelf  in  the  public  library!  They  will  want  their 
pupils  to  know  it.  The  author  was  doubtless  steeped  in  Dickens’  “Christmas 
Carol”  and  was  inspired  by  it  to  write  this  story.  The  somber  house  in  which 
eccentric  Miss  Terry  lives  alone  is  contrasted  with  the  happy  home  in  which 
Angelina  Terry,  50  years  before,  lived  and  frolicked  with  her  brother.  Did 
such  strange  adventures  ever  before  befall  battered  toys?  Every  Noah’s  ark  and 
every  cherished  doll,  whether  or  not  named  Miranda,  are  forever  afterward 
dearer  to  child  readers  of  this  story.  The  happy  sequel,  when  the  reunited 
brother  and  sister  and  the  little  waif  Mary  sit  down  together  to  Nora’s  hastily 
prepared  Christmas  dinner,  is  almost  as  fascinating  as  its  well  known  prototype, 
the  Cratchitt  family  party  which  included  Tiny  Tim. 

Phillips,  Ethel  Calvert.  Christmas  Light.  Boston.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1922.  128  p. 

This  story  of  Naomi,  the  little  Jewish  girl,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  the  weaver, 
is  well  told.  The  household  customs,  the  familiarity  of  all  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  stories,  the  unexpected  opportunity  which  came  to  Naomi  to  accompany 
her  aunt  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  vision  of  the  great  gold  and  white  temple  of  the 
Hebrews  are  incidents  preparing  the  reader  for  the  climax — the  sight  of  the  King 
in  lowly  Bethlehem. 

Pringle,  Mary  P.  and  Uraim,  Clara  A.  Yuletide  in  Many  Lands. 
Boston.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  1916.  1 97  p. 

A  series  of  pictures  passes  before  us.  The  Yuletide  greetings  and  mistletoe  of 
the  Druids;  the  Saxons  drinking  from  the  quaint,  round-bottomed  tumblers  which, 
as  they  could  not  stand,  had  to  be  emptied  at  a  draught;  the  English  Yuletides — 
“the  merriest  Yuletides  of  the  past  were  in  England”;  the  German  Christmas 
with  its  happy  families  around  the  Christmas  tree,  for  Christmas  in  no  other 
country  is  so  fully  and  heartily  observed  in  every  household;  Miguel  and  Dolores 
in  Spain;  until  finally  the  American  Christmas  known  and  loved  by  all  is  de¬ 
scribed.  The  book  is  a  fitting  record  of  the  fact  that  through  many  centuries  and 
in  many  lands  Yuletide  has  brought  joy  and  happiness  to  young  and  old. 

Schauffler,  Robert.  Christmas.  New  York.  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.  1907.  325  p. 

In  an  introduction  of  I  1  pages  the  compiler  declares  his  intention  to  introduce 
parents  and  teachers  “to  the  host  of  writers,  learned  and  quaint,  human  and  pe¬ 
dantic,  humorous  and  brilliant  and  profound,  who  have  dealt  technically  with 
this  fascinating  subject  of  Christmas.”  The  accounts  of  the  origin,  celebration, 
significance,  and  spirit  of  Christmas  time  add  much  of  the  background  often 
lacking.  The  range  of  poems  and  stories  is  varied:  Dickens,  Milton,  Walter 
Scott,  Margaret  Deland,  Irving,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
contribute  of  their  classic  store.  Perhaps  Bret  Harte’s  “Santa  Claus  at  Simp¬ 
son’s  Bar”  which  closes  the  volume  finds  itself  for  the  first  time  associated  with 
such  decorous  companions.  Nevertheless,  no  reader  who  follows  the  tragedy  of 
poor  Dick  until  the  cheap,  flimsy  toys  in  his  pack  are  revealed  as  his  contribution 
to  Johnny’s  “Chrismiss”  fails  to  find  his  interest  aroused  in  helping  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  of  poverty,  wherever  they  are  found,  to  get  more  Christmas  cheer 
into  their  forlorn  lives. 

•  Skinner,  Ada  and  Skiimer,  Eleanor.  The  Pearl  Story  Book. 
Stories  and  Legends  of  Winter,  Christmas,  and  New  Year’s 
Day.  Duffield.  1919. 

The  sister  compilers  rightly  believe  that  Christmas  is  a  part  of  winter  and  that 
its  celebration  depends  upon  its  setting.  Many  new  selections  that  are  certain  to 
prove  favorites  are  included.  A  delightfully  whimsical  one  is  John  P.  Peters’ 
fanciful  tale  of  The  Animals’  Christmas  Tree.  The  authors’  happy  thought  in 
including  Oscar  Wilde’s  “Happy  Prince”  will  be  appreciated.  Children  in 
the  intermediate  grades  will  gladly  read  this  book  without  any  help  from  teachers 
or  parents. 


Smith,  Elva  S.  and  Hazeltine,  Alice  I.  Christmas  in  Legend  and 
Story.  Boston.  Lothrop.  1915.  283  p. 

The  compilers  of  this  book  from  their  vantage  ground  of  experience  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  and  the  St.  Louis  Public  Libraries  found  it  very  difficult 
“to  find  Christmas  stories  and  legends  which  have  literary  merit,  are  reverent  in 
spirit,  and  are  also  suitable  for  children.  This  collection  has  been  made  in  an 
endeavor  to  meet  this  need.  ”  In  no  other  collection  perhaps  is  the  Christmas  of 
the  Middle  Ages  so  faithfully  set  forth.  Fiona  MacLeod’s  story  of  the  children 
of  the  wind  and  the  clan  of  peace  is  told  as  the  old  Highland  woman  told  it  to 
her,  “in  words  simple  and  beautiful  with  the  ancient  idiom.”  The  mystic  thorn 
which  blossomed  at  Glastonbury,  England,  from  the  planting  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea’s  staff  is  adapted  from  traditional  sources  by  Selma  Lagerlof.  In  eight 
pages  Adelaide  Steel  tells  the  story  of  Babouscka  who  will  not  stop;  only  on 
Christmas  Eve  will  she  come  upstairs  into  the  nursery  and  give  each  one  a  pres¬ 
ent  from  her  old  apron.  Sophie  Jewett  tells  from  her  “God’s  Troubadour”  the 
story  of  the  Christmas  at  Greccio  where  St.  Francis  met  with  his  people  and  the 
ringing  bells,  lighted  torches,  glorious  hymns,  and  joyous  shouts  made  one  of  the 
most  vivid  of  all  recorded  Christmas  times. 

A  Feu)  Additional  Titles 

Four  Collections  Which  Are  Deservedly  Popular 

A  Christmas  Anthology.  New  York.  T.  T.  Crowell  &  Co.  1907. 

Deming,  Norma  H.  and  Bemis,  K.  I.  Pieces  for  Every  Day  the  Schools  Cele¬ 
brate.  New  York.  Noble  &  Noble.  1 922.  349  p. 

Dickinson,  A.  D.  and  Skinner,  A.  M.  Children’s  Book  of  Christmas  Stories. 

New  York.  Grosset  &  Dunlap.  191  7. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.  and  Stevenson,  E.  S.  Days  and  Deeds.  New  York.  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co. 

Seven  Stories  With  Christmas  as  Their  Theme 

Alden,  Raymond  M.  Why  the  Chimes  Rang.  Indianapolis.  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 
1920. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  A  Christmas  When  the  West  Was  Young.  Chicago. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  1913. 

Dickens,  Charles.  A  Christmas  Carol.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

1914.  124  p. 

Gladden,  Washington.  Santa  Claus  on  a  Lark.  New  York.  The  Century  Co. 
Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery.  Solomon  Crow’s  Christmas  Pockets,  and  Other  Tales. 
New  York.  Harper  &  Bros. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man.  New  York.  Harper 
&  Bros.  1913. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  Bird’s  Christmas  Carol.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

1916.  69  p. 


Poems  specially  Appropriate  to  Christmas 

[These  poems  are  included  in  the  foregoing  books,  though  not  all  are  in  any 
one  of  them.  Eighteen  are  in  “Christmas”  (by  Schauffler),  I  I  are  in  “The 
Book  of  Christmas,”  9  are  in  “A  Christmas  Anthology,”  6  are  in  “Days  and 
Deeds,”  etc.  Many  other  books  contain  them.] 

1.  O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.  Phillips  Brooks. 

2.  The  Earth  Has  Grown  Old  with  Its  Burden  of  Care.  Phillips  Brooks. 

3.  Like  Small  Curled  Feathers  White  and  Soft.  Margaret  Deland. 

4.  ’Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas.  Clement  S.  Moore. 

5.  Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring?  Lydia  A.  C.  Ward. 

6.  It  Was  the  Calm  and  Silent  Night.  Alfred  Domett. 

7.  God  Rest  You  Merry  Gentlemen.  Dinah  Maria  Muloch. 

8.  As  Joseph  Was  A-Walking.  Old  English  Ballad. 

9.  I  Saw  Three  Ships  Come  Sailing  In.  Old  English  Carol. 

10.  There’s  a  Song  in  the  Air.  J.  G.  Holland. 

I  I .  Now  Has  Come  Our  Joyful’st  Feast.  George  Wither. 

I  2.  Under  the  Holly  Bough.  Charles  Mackay. 

13.  Brightest  and  Best  of  the  Sons  of  the  Morning.  Reginald  Heber. 

1  4.  Christmas  Bells.  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

1  5.  The  Three  Kings.  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

16.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  Bells  Were  Rung.  Walter  Scott. 

I  7.  Good  News  from  Heaven  the  Angels  Bring.  Martin  Luther. 

1 8.  While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks  by  Night.  Nahum  Tate. 

19.  The  Mahogany  Tree.  William  M.  Thackeray. 

20.  What  Means  This  Glory  Round  Our  Feet?  James  Russell  Lowell. 

— Annie  Reynolds. 


[AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK— 1924] 


JBp  tlje  J^resitient  of  tfje  ^tatesi  of  America 

^  proclamation 


Hducation  For  the  children  of  all  the  people,  extending  from  the  primary  grades  through  the  university, 
constitutes  America’s  noblest  contribution  to  civilization.  No  child  or  youth  in  the  United  States  need  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  education  suited  to  his  age  and  degree  of  advancement. 

Nevertheless,  either  through  negligence  or  because  of  unfortunate  circumstances  which  might  be  controlled 
with  sufficient  effort,  large  numbers  of  children  do  not  receive  the  full  preparation  for  their  life’s  work  to  w'hich  they 
are  justly  entitled.  Many  have  reached  maturity  without  even  the  rudiments  of  education. 

This  condition  demands  the  solicitude  of  all  patriotic  citizens.  It  involves  not  only  the  persons  immediately 
I  concerned  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  but  the  Nation  itself,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon 
the  character  and  the  intelligence  of  those  who  cast  the  ballots. 

Education  has  come  to  be  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  than  any  other  single  public  interest. 
The  plan  of  maintaining  educational  institutions  from  public  funds  did  not  originally  prevail  in  most  of  the  States,  and 
even  where  it  was  in  use  it  was  but  feebly  developed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  That  plan  did  not  arise  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  minds  of  all  citizens.  It  was  only  when  the  suggestion  came  forcefully,  convincingly,  and  repeatedly 
from  a  few  pioneers  that  popular  interest  was  fully  aroused.  Vigorous  campaigns  were  required  not  only  to  establish 
the  idea  of  public  education,  but  also  for  its  maintenance,  and  for  its  important  extensions. 

Campaigns  of  national  scope  in  behalf  of  education  have  been  conducted  annually  since  1920,  and  they  have 
been  increasingly  effective  with  each  succeeding  year.  They  have  concentrated  attention  upon  the  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  cumulative  impetus  of  mass  action  has  been  peculiarly  beneficial.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  popular 
edueation,  and  consequently  of  the  country,  that  these  campaigns  be  continued  with  vigor. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  placed  much  emphasis  on  vocational  training.  It  is  necessarj^  for  men  to  know 
the  practical  side  of  life  and  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  We  want  to  have  masters  of  our  material  resources.  But  it  is 
also  necessary  to  have  a  broad  and  liberal  culture  that  will  enable  men  to  think  and  know  how  to  live  after  they  have 
earned  a  living.  An  educated  fool  is  a  sorry  spectacle,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  to  society  as  a  rich  fool.  We 
want  neither  in  this  country.  We  want  the  educated  to  know  how  to  work  and  the  rich  to  know  how  to  think. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  designate  November  17th 
to  23rd,  inclusive,  as  American  Education  Week.  I  urge  that  the  citizens  do  all  they  can  to  advance  the  interests  of 
education.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  the  Governors  of  the  States  issue  proclamations  emphasizing  the  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  by  their  educational  institutions,  and  calling  upon  their  people  to  observe  the  occasion  by  appropriate 
aetion.  Further,  I  urge  that  all  civil  officers  whose  duties  relate  to  education,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the 
profession  of  teaching,  exert  themselves  to  diffuse  information  concerning  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools  and 
to  enhance  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  Patriotic,  civic,  religious,  social,  and  other  organizations  could 
contribute  by  conducting  meetings  and  demonstrations  to  promote  the  desire  for  knowledge.  Ministers  of  religion  and 
members  of  the  press  are  asked  to  exercise  the  means  within  their  power  to  increase  enthusiasm  for  educational  advance¬ 
ment  and  to  stimulate  zeal  for  enlightened  citizenship. 

3n  l^ficreof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  eaused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 

to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  this  14th  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand 
[seal]  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  the  One  Hundred 

and  Forty-ninth. 


By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Army’s  Principal  Peace  Problem  to  Teach 

Soldiers  to  Train  Others 

Standing  Army  Necessarily  Small  and  Insufficient  in  Serious  Emergency.  Facility  j or  Rapid  Expansion  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Resources  the  Essential  Objective.  “ Applicatory  Method”  of  Instruction  Developed  and  Put  in  Successful 
Operation.  Modern  Military  Operations  Depend  upon  Small  Units.  Individual  Intelligence  a  Prime  Factor. 

Civilian  Educators  Aid  in  Developing  Military  Texts 


Circumstances  control  the  edu¬ 
cational  methods  which  have  to 
be  adopted  by  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  Our  national  policy  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  armed  forces  requires  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  standing  army 
relatively  very  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the 
forces  we  should  have  to 
raise  in  any  except  very 
minor  emergencies.  We  de¬ 
pend,  by  and  large,  upon 
the  utilization  of  the  citizen 
man  power  of  the  country 
and  upon  their  adaptability 
from  the  ways  of  peace  to 
the  methods  of  war.  With 
such  a  policy,  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  country  de¬ 
pends,  to  a  large  degree, 
upon  the  eflRciency  of  our 
methods  of  instruction — 
upon  the  rapidity  and  tho¬ 
roughness  with  which  those 
already  familiar  with  mili¬ 
tary  matters  will  be  able  not 
only  to  train  and  instruct 
those  not  normally  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  matters, 
but  also  to  perform  duties 
far  more  difficult  than  any 
duties  of  theirpre-war  rank. 

Superficially,  the  chief 
difference  between  civilian 
occupations  and  military 
work  seems  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  equipment.  The 
soldier  wears  a  uniform; 
the  civilian  w^ears  a  sack 
suit.  The  soldier  carries  a 
rifle;  the  civilian  a  cane  or 
an  umbrella.  The  soldier 
walks;  the  civilian  takes 
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By  JOHN  W.  WEEKS,  Secretary  of  War 

the  street  car  or  travels  by  automobile. 
It  might  appear,  at  first  glance,  that  the 
principal  thing  to  be  done  in  converting  a 
civilian  into  a  soldier  would  be  to  furnish 
him  with  a  uniform,  to  arm  him  with 


BUILDS  MEN 


weapons  of  the  branch  of  the  service  in 
which  he  will  fight,  and  to  train  his 
muscles  and  nerves  to  the  physical  effort 
which  military  operations  require.  It 
is  also,  of  course,  necessary  to  prepare 
and  redirect  manufactories 
and  material  resources  from 
peace  to  war  purposes  and 
effect  an  industrial  mobili¬ 
zation  closely  correlated 
with  the  development  of 
man  power. 

Yet,  there  is  more  than 
this.  Battles  are  not  won 
by  drawing*  up  balance 
sheets  of  man  power, 
armament,  and  physical 
strength.  The  victory  goes 
to  that  force  which  can 
most  intelligently  apply  its 
material  factors  in  an  ef¬ 
fective  way.  Battles  are 
won  by  the  same  principle, 
the  same  factors,  and  the 
same  traits  of  character 
which  bring  success  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial 
world. 

In  order  to  insure  the 
success  of  our  arms  in  the 
defense  of  this  country,  the 
War  Department  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  successfully 
put  into  operation  what  is 
known  as  the  applicatory 
method  of  instruction. 
This  method  consists 
chiefly  in  giving  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  problem  in  which  he 
is  required  to  apply  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand  according  to 
the  sound  principles  of 
method  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  result  required. 
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Each  Inditidual  for  His  Proper  Place 


Af  t er  t  lie  student  has  solved  a  series  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  sort  he  acquires  facility  in  the 
art  of  executing  the  details  of  his  work.  The 
situations  in  the  problems  given  him  vary 
because  the  situations  in  the  Military 
Establishment  continually  vary.  The 
principal  need  is  to  develop  in  the  student 


their  previous  experience  will  be  of  great¬ 
est  practical  value.  The  first  step  in  our 
educational  organization  has  therefore 
been  concerned  with  standards.  It  has 
been  to  draw  up  specifications  for  the 
various  military  occupations  with  the 
assistance  of  expert  educational  leaders. 


which  will  be  assigned  to  him.  Then 
methods  of  training  have  been  adopted 
which  will  shorten  the  periods  of  practice 
and  instruction  in  order  to  develop  the 
skill  and  impart  the  special  knowledge 
required  of  these  individuals.  This  work, 
which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
World  War,  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
is  possible  to  say  that  in  many  lines  the 
Army  work  in  defining  instruction  and 
classifying  it  into  unit  operations  repre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  advance  in  the  educational 
field.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  and 
although  the  “problem  method ”  or  “proj¬ 
ect  method”  of  instruction  has  been 
used  to  some  degree  in  civilian  educational 
circles,  it  can  nevertheless  be  stated  that 
the  Army  is  taking  the  leadership  in  this 
work. 


Army’s  Experience  Useful  to  Civilian  Education 

Civilian  educators  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Columbia  University  have  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  psychological  sound¬ 
ness  and  practical  efficiency  of  military 
methods  of  instruction.  The  series  of 
training  pamphlets  thus  far  completed — 
dealing  with  instruction  in  rifle  marks¬ 
manship,  close-order  drill,  communication 
work,  carpentry,  motor  mechanics,  and 
other  similar  subjects — have  been  scrutin¬ 
ized  by  scholars  in  educational  method 
and  have  been  uniformly  indorsed.  Uni¬ 
formity  in  instruction  and  insistance  on 
the  attainment  of  certain  standards  be¬ 
fore  beginning  learning,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  learning  process,  will,  it  is  believed, 
do  much  to  improve  educational  method 
and  to  stimulate  efficiency  among  expert 
workmen  throughout  the  country  whether 
these  be  in  the  Army  or  outside. 


When  a  nation  transforms  its  civilian 
man  power  into  military  inan  power,  the 
first  essential  is  to  place  individuals  where 
they  will  be  of  the  most  use.  Since  the 
Military  Establishment  includes  a  large 
number  of  specialists  whose  work  parallels 
and  is  correlated  with  special  work  in 
civilian  occupations,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  those  experts  in  a  position  wliere 


Enlisted  group  in.strucled  by  an  Army  finance  officer 


Electrical  laboratory  at  Motor  Transport  School 


clear  thinking  and  efficiency  in  working 
with  his  materials  according  to  sound 
principles.  These  things  are  developed 
by  this  method.  By  this  method  the 
American  Army  expanded  itself  during  the 
World  War  almost  forty  times. 

This  method  of  military  instruction  has 
been  applied  to  all  things  that  have  to  be 
done  in  Army  work.  Since  the  modern 
army  in  active  operations  is  a  large  organi¬ 
zation  with  complicated  equipment, 
utilizing  all  the  appropriate  devices  of 
modern  civilization  and  modern  science,  it 
naturally  follows  that  training  given 
Army  men  deals,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  with  the  same  t3qie  of  material  as 
civilians  use  in  civilian  occupations.  It  is 
apparent,  even  to  the  uninitiated,  that  the 
Army  has  its  doctors,  lawyers,  clerks,  ac¬ 
countants,  motor  mechanics,  blacksmiths, 
teamsters,  and  a  host  of  other  specialists. 
It  has  radio  experts,  telephone  experts, 
transport  experts,  and  administrative  ex¬ 
perts.  In  developing  the  technique  of 
instruction  in  these  matters,  the  Army 
has  contributed  in  no  smail  degree  to  the 
development  of  educational  technique  and 
method  in  general. 


The  War  Department  has  prepared  a 
series  of  minimum  specifications  for  all 
military  occupations.  For  instance,  the 
degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  and  the 
personal  traits  required  for  troop  leaders, 
mess  sergeants,  supply  sergeants,  radio 
operators,  automobile  mechanics,  and 
specialists  of  all  classes  has  been  carefully 
determined  in  consultation  with  labor  ex¬ 
perts.  Next,  tests  have  been  devised  to 
determine  rapidly  the  exact  degree  of 
qualification  of  each  person  in  the  work 
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The  essence  of  the  military  spirit 
lies  in  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
cooperation  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
common  plan  and  in  the  development  of 
individual  responsibility  and  initiative 
within  the  seope  of  the  activities  of  the 
individual.  The  applicatory  method  is 
not  a  mere  “problem  method”  nor  a 
“project  method”  devised  to  create 
interest.  It  does  not  cater  to  the  whims 
or  the  individual  fancies  of  separate 
persons.  It  has  been  developed  so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  and  to  secure  uniformity  in 
operation  and  a  loyal  consistency  in 
performance  within  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment.  There  is  no  inclination  to 
make  Army  work  essentially  agreeable 
or  pleasant  or  to  consider  instruction 
periods  in  any  sense  dependent  upon  a 
“play  spirit.” 

Develop  Interest  and  Pride  in  Achievement 

Military  instruction  is  carried  on  al¬ 
ways  under  the  impelling  demand  for 
practicality  and  an  intense  seriousness  of 
purpose  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
By  defining  objectives  and  standardizing 
our  tests,  we  develop  the  natural  motives 
of  competitive  interest  and  pride  in 
achievement.  A  driving  force  is  not 
needed.  The  instructor  leads  because 
he  is  qualified  to  lead  and  because  all  are 
headed  in  the  required  direction. 

An  inclination  still  seems  to  exist  to 
interpret  military  affairs  in  terms  of 
mere  obedience.  There  is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  mere  obedience  and 
loyalty.  Loyalty  and  discipline  in  the 
Army  imply  a  sense  of  duty  and  attitude 
of  mind  which  will  insure  each  individual’s 
doing  his  own  job  in  conformity  with  the 
common  plan.  The  individual  has  his 
sphere  of  action.  Within  that  sphere  he 
has  his  responsibilities.  His  responsi¬ 
bilities  impel  him  to  work  and  make  his 
own  decisions  and  act,  when  occasion 


demands,  on  his  own  initiative.  Subor¬ 
dination  is  not  subordination  of  the 
individual,  but  rather  the  allocation  of 
the  individual  to  his  own  particular  part 
of  the  general  task,  upon  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  which  individual  part 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
general  task  depends. 


In  other  days,  generals  stood  on  hilltops 
and  directed  their  armies  in  person. 
Colonels  have  led  their  lines  of  soldiers 
into  action.  But  now  the  subordination 
is  so  complete  and  extends  so  far  that 
individuals  of  high  rank  have  lost  direct 
control.  They  give  instructions  and 
general  directive  orders.  The  work  of  an 
army  now  depends  upon  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  separate  platoons,  of 
separate  squads,  and  even,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  of  separate  individuals, 
for  now  troops  on  the  battle  line  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  area.  There  are 
no  serried  rows  of  soldiers  marching  to  the 
assault.  There  are  groups  of  men,  each 
assigned  to  its  objective,  groups  some¬ 


times  as  large  as  a  platoon  or  company, 
and  sometimes  as  small  as  individual 
squads  of  eight  men,  and  even  in  the 
squads  the  individuals  are  scattered  over 
a  mdth  of  40  yards  instead  of  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  like  the  red  coats  of 
the  historic  British  squad  or  the  veterans 
who  faced  one  another  at  Gettysburg. 


With  such  a  method  of  warfare  imposed 
upon  us  and  with  the  necessity  of  each 
individual  knowing  his  job,  and  with  our 
military  policy  of  depending  in  the  main 
upon  citizen  man  power,  the  major  mili¬ 
tary  problem  is  a  problem  of  training. 
It  is  not  only  a  problem  of  training  the 
individual  soldier,  but  it  is  also  a  problem 
of  training  the  individual  soldier  how  to 
train  other  soldiers.  When  Regular  Army 
units  are  expanded  in  time  of  war;  when 
inactive  units  are  filled  to  their  full  com¬ 
plement;  when  Guard  units  add  recruits 
to  their  numbers;  when  reserve  officers 
enroll  and  train  the  citizen  man  power  of 
the  country;  when  organizations  which 
have  come  through  early  engagements  have 


An  up-tp-date  shop  for  teaching  carpentry 


Training  in  radio  transmission  and  receiving  at  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. 
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Sheet  metal  and  radio  repair  laboratory 


to  receive  additions  and  replacement,  the 
essential  problem  is,  necessarily,  training 
and  instruction. 

Problem  of  Ulilizing  Man-Pouier 

We  do  not  train  our  entire  citizenry  to 
the  tasks  of  war  as  the  citizenry  of 
Switzerland  is  trained  under  compulsory 
service.  We  train  those  whom  we  enroll  in 
time  of  peace,  and  teach  them  how  to  train 
others.  We  train  our  leaders;  we  train  our 
instructors;  every  man  who  wears  the  uni¬ 
form  will  have  to  become,  in  the  hour 
of  emergency,  an  instructor  of  those  men 
who  do  not  know  the  military  ways  or  the 
military  means.  By  attaining  efficiency 
in  training  methods,  by  devising  training 
methods  in  conformity  with  the  temper 
of  the  American  mind,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  American  people,  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  is  conforming  to  the  principles 
by  which  we  hope  to  secure  that  common 
defense  of  the  American  States  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  devised  and 
adopted  to  secure.  National  defense  is  a 
problem  of  the  utilization  of  man  power. 


Training  for  active  operations  to-day  is  a 
complicated  problem  in  training  man 
power.  But  so  are  other  things  problems 
of  training  in  the  mass.  Man  power 
must  be  trained  to  develop  the  best  results 
in  industry  and  in  civic  education. 

Although  we  are  officially  concerned 
with  training  methods,  only  as  they  affect 
our  military  problems,  we  are  naturally 
glad  if,  in  solving  our  own  difficulties, 
we  live  up  to  the  historic  tradition  of  the 
American  Navy  and  develop  ideas  and 
practices  of  general  benefit  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  Army  serves  the  country, 
and  serves  it,  not  only  in  time  of  war  but 
also  in  time  of  peace,  by  providing  a  host 
of  by-products  of  which  the  peaceful 
activities  of  the  Nation  can  take  profitable 
cognizance.  Looking  at  our  educational 
method  in  such  a  manner,  we  like  to 
believe  that  we  are  rendering  service  to 
the  American  people  in  other  than  mili¬ 
tary  ways.  That  we  are  devising  means 
by  which  all  the  potential  possibilities  of 
our  population  may  be  developed. 


Home  Economics  Leading  to  Science 
Degree 

A  new  general  “major”  in  home 
economics,  with  minimum  science  require¬ 
ments,  has  been  installed  this  year  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  “Food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter,  and  applied  psychology 
relating  to  the  family  group”  may  Be 
combined  with  the  regular  college  require¬ 
ments  in  English,  foreign  language,  and 
science,  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree. 

By  this  arrangement  a  double  teaching 
major  may  be  obtained  through  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  education  courses  required 
for  a  teacher’s  certificate  with  a  major  in 
letters  and  science  and  the  general  major 
in  home  economics.  A  graduate  may  thus 
be  prepared  for  positions  in  the  field  of 
interior  decoration,  advertising,  or  jour¬ 
nalism. 


Oil  Royalties  Used  for  Current 
Purposes 

A  question  has  arisen  in  Wyoming  as 
to  whether  or  not  distribution  of  oil 
royalties  accruing  from  State  school  lands 
is  legal.  The  act  admitting  Wyoming  to 
the  Union  provided  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  school  lands  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  State  permanent  school  fund. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  held 
that  the  sale  of  oil  is  a  sale  of  the  land, 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  land  and  part 
of  its  permanent  value.  A  majority  of 
the  voters  at  the  recent  election  expressed 
approval  of  an  act  by  the  legislature 
which  would  permit  current  distribution 
of  oil  royalties  up  to  one-third  of  the 
amoqnt  received.  Some  contend  that 
this  one-third  also  should  be  placed  in 
the  permanent  fund. 


Hundred  Visiting  Teachers 
in  United  States 


“Liaison  Officers”  to  Maintain  Contact 
Between  Home  and  School.  Regular 
Teacher  Unable  to  Visit  Pupils’  Homes 

By  EDITH  A.  LATHROP 
Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education: 

Bureau  of  Education 

'TpHE  VISITING  TEACHER:  Once 
the  teacher  “boarded  round”  and 
incidentally  became  acquainted  with  the 
home  life  of  her  pupils,  but  those  good  old 
days  have  disappeared.  The  teacher, 
however  willing  she  may  be  to  visit  the 
homes  in  her  community,  can  not  find  the 
time  after  teaching  all  day  and  preparing 
for  her  next  day’s  work.  In  order  to 
connect  the  home  and  the  school  in  a  more 
vital  way  the  visiting  teacher  has  made 
her  appearance.  This  teacher  visits  the 
homes  to  discover  the  causes  of  malad¬ 
justment  between  the  child  and  the  school 
and  to  assist  in  its  readjustment. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  100 
visiting  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
representing  practically  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  more  than  50  cities,  and  a  few 
counties. 

In  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  the  visit¬ 
ing  teacher  works  with  the  county 
psychiatric  clinic,  the  public  health 
nurses,  and  the  general  social  workers. 

In  Huron  County,  Ohio,  the  visiting 
teacher  has  undertaken  a  county  program 
for  community  betterment.  One  of  the 
means  for  carrying  out  this  program  is  the 
adoption  of  a  community  score  card. 

Boone  County,  Mo.,  has  recently  em¬ 
ployed  a  visiting  teacher.  Her  work  is 
assured  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
school  boards,  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent,  department  of  sociology  of  the  State 
University,  and  the  dean  of  Stevens 
Junior  College.  Both  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  located  at  Columbia,  the  county 
seat. 

Recent  Marked  Growth  of  Colom¬ 
bian  Library 


The  National  Library  of  Bogota  was 
founded  in  1767  with  a  basis  of  about 
4,000  volumes,  practically  all  theological 
or  text  books.  The  following  year  it  was 
made  the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  Library, 
and  in  1823  it  was  opened  in  new  quarters 
as  the  Biblioteca  Nacional.  At  that  time 
there  were  about  12,000  volumes.  Its 
shelves  now  contain  more  than  100,000 
bindings. 

The  main  library  is  open  to  the  public 
for  reference,  and  a  monthly  review  is 
issued  to  acquaint  readers  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  institution.  Books  are  loaned 
at  a  rental  of  20  centavos  a  week. — 
Samuel  H.  Piles,  American  Legation, 
Bogota,  Colombia. 


Service  the  Needed  Spirit  of  Modern  Science 

Instruction 

Best  Secondary  Education  is  Best,  Regardless  of  College  Attendance.  Public  Funds  Most  Readily  Procured  for 
Science  Teaching.  Constant  Increase  in  Number  of  Students  of  Science.  Unprecedented  Growth  in  Branches  of 
Science.  Secondary  Courses  Strikingly  Similar  to  College  Courses.  Dissatisfaction  with  Many  Introductory 

Courses.  “General  Science”  Shows  Remarkable  Growth  in  Favor. 

By  OTIS  W.  CALDWELL 
Director  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  New  Yorl^  City 


This  discussion  proceeds  upon 

the  theory  that  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  for  young  people  of  second¬ 
ary  school  age  should  be  best  for  them 
■whether  they  do  or  do  not  go  on  to 
college.  Further,  it  is  assumed  that 
those  who  go  to  modern  colleges,  as  those 
■who  do  not  go,  are  in  great  need  of  a 
sound  general  education  touching  upon 
the  knowledge  and  the  arts  which  enter 
into  current  life.  All  need  an  education 
which  shall  illuminate  knowledge  and  art 
and  by  use  of  them  shall  develop  attain¬ 
able  social  and  personal  ideals  concerning 
those  aspects  of  modern  knowledge  and 
arts  which  enter  into  the  lives  of  young 
people.  It  may  even  be  argued  that 
those  who  go  to  college  are,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  more  greatly  in  need  of 
a  socially  meaningful  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  since  they  are  later  to  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  larger  intellectual  influence 
and  thus  need  to  be  more  secure  in  their 
understanding  of  the  real  human  services 
of  modern  secondary  and  collegiate  schol¬ 
arship.  A  further  basis  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  much  more 
study  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade 
bearing  upon  improvement  of  secondary 
school  subjects  and  methods  than  has 
been  made  in  college  subjects  and 
methods.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate 
that  college  subjects  and  requirements 
shall  be  studied,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  adequately  continue  the  slowly  but 
definitely  improving  secondary  school 
subjects. 

Adoancement  in  Science  Exceeds  Other  Branches 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the 
sciences,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are  regarded  as  being  either  more 
or  less  important  than  other  subjects  of 
instruction.  It  is  probably  true  that 
more  advancement  has  recently  been 
made  in  science  instruction  than  in  most 
other  secondary  subjects. 

II.  The  'public  believes  in  science. — It  is 
not  news  to  state  that  appropriations  of 
public  funds  are  more  readily  procured  for 
agriculture,  for  household  arts,  or  for  en¬ 
gineering  than  for  most  other  purposes. 


So  well  recognized  is  this  fact  that  pro¬ 
grams  for  general  education  or  for  other 
purposes  are  frequently  associated  with 
applied  science  for  the  sake  of  the  in¬ 
creased  hope  of  successful  support.  The 
common  people  believe  in  the  kinds  of 
science  which  yield  bentefits  which  they 
can  see  clearly  and  soon.  They  are  slowly, 
but  steadily,  coming  to  believe  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  scientific  principles  whose 
fruits  may  be  more  ultimate  but  possibly 
more  important. 

Benefits  of  Scientific  Discovery  Quickly  Accepted 

III.  The  public  uses  science. — The  pub¬ 
lic  use  of  science  is  so  constant  as  to 
make  even  a  meager  picttire  of  it  impos¬ 
sible.  All  our  working  days  and  all  our 
sleeping  nights  are  ordered  upon  the  uses 
of  modern  sciences.  Surely  no  advocate 
of  an  improved  science  teaching  can  quib¬ 
ble  about  the  public’s  being  slow  to  use 
the  material  fruits  of  modern  science 
knowledge.  There  may  be  a  few  belated 
users  of  science,  but  natural  processes  of 
removal  of  the  ill-adjusted  seems  soon  to 
catch  those  who  lag  too  far  behind  the 
advancing  crowd  of  modern  peoples.  Edu¬ 
cationists  need  have  no  great  worry  as  to 
whether  the  immediate  material  benefits 
of  scientific  discovery  will  be  accepted  by 
most  people.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
or  said  about  the  educational  use  of  the 
sciences  in  schools  and  colleges,  current 
life  has  accepted  the  sciences,  and  con¬ 
stantly  asks,  expects,  and  receives  the 
cumulative  material  benefits  of  modern 
scientific  thought. 

IV.  Science  is  everywhere,  both  in  affairs 
and  in  schools. — The  quantitative  use  of 
the  sciences  in  common  affairs  and  in 
schools  and  colleges  is  now  more  extensive 
than  at  any  preceding  time.  Dr.  E.  R. 
Downing,  who  has  given  much  time  to  a 
study  of  the  sciences  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  says  that  we  teach  as  much  sci¬ 
ence  in  elementary  schools  as  is  taught  in 
Europe,  and  that  it  is  done  better  in  this 
country.  Also  during  the  past  10  years 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  science 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United 
States. 


In  high  schools  there  has  been  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  science  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  increase  having  been  in 
those  commonwealths  in  which  definite 
programs  of  science  sequences  have  been 
adopted.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
in  the  State  report  of  1923,  a  student 
registration  increase  of  19.8  per  cent  is 
recorded  in  one  year,  based  upon  a  cal¬ 
culation  including  all  four-year  high 
schools  within  the  State.  So  far  as  re¬ 
corded  this  is  the  largest  yearly  increase 
in  any  State. 

In  colleges  and  research  institutions, 
there  has  been  great  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  and  acceptance  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  work  in  the  sciences.  Independ¬ 
ent  industries  have  very  generally  estab¬ 
lished  research  departments  which  are 
adequately  supported  and  are  manned  as 
well  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  with 
the  present  training  of  research  workers. 
New  science  knowledge  is  constantly  com¬ 
ing  from  these  and  other  centers  of  careful 
study,  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  no 
longer  surprised  to  have  our  daily  paper 
make  announcements  of  discoveries  of 
very  great  import.  Great  discoveries  are 
now  so  frequent  that  we  note  them  almost 
as  the  expected  content  of  the  daily  press. 

Secondary  Courses  Summaries  of  College  Courses 

V.  What  has  caused  the  change  in  the 
science  situation  in  high  schools? — The  re¬ 
cent  and  unprecedented  growth  and  re¬ 
finement  of  science  knowledge  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  new  branches  of  science,  each 
with  its  own  “ology”;  each  with  its  own 
body  of  special  knowledge,  methods,  and 
special  workers.  In  many  cases  these 
special  and  highly  refined  subjects  were 
crowded  into  the  secondary  schools,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ancestral  body  of 
common  aspects  of  science  were  crowded 
out.  The  secondary  courses  became  sum¬ 
maries  of  collegiate  courses,  not  elementary 
insights  into  significant  topics  for  young 
people.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  true 
is  not  realized  by  those  who  have  not 
made  a  study  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Let  us  take  collegiate  and  secondary 
physiography  as  an  example,  and  compare 
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a  comprehensive  college  textbook  in  the 
subject  with  a  secondary  schoolbook  in 
the  same  subject  by  the  same  author. 
Possibly  the  best  college  text  ever  written 
in  this  subject  is  Salisbury’s  Physiography, 
which  appeared  in  1907.  His  high-school 
text  appeared  in  1908.  The  college  text 
is  for  students  who  elect  the  course  in 
any  college  year.  The  high-school  text 
is  for  use,  as  the  author  says,  “For  first 
or  second  year  high-school  pupils.”  The 
college  text  has  770  pages;  the  high- 
school  text,  531  pages.  The  college-book 
pages  are  larger  than  those  of  the  high- 
school  text.  The  college  book  has  707 
illustrations;  the  high-school  book  has 
469,  the  latter  being  almost  always  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  same  number  used  in  the 
college  book.  There  are  24  maps  in  the 
high-school  book,  14  of  which  are  identical 
with  14  of  the  26  in  the  college  book,  7 
others  being  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  college  book,  thus  making  21  of  the 
24  maps  almost  or  quite  identical  with 
those  of  the  college  book.  There  are  26 
chapters  in  the  college  book  and  20  in  the 
high-school  book;  however,  17  of  those  of 
the  high-school  book  are  the  same  as  17 
of  those  of  the  college  book;  one  other 
high-school  chapter  is  composed  of  2 
college  chapters  combined,  without  ma¬ 
terial  change  of  the  topics  or  contents; 
and  another  high-school  chapter  on  the 
topic  “The  ocean”  consists  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  5  college  chapters  which  in 
the  college  text  are  upon  subdivisions  of 
the  topic,  “The  ocean.”  In  the  high- 
school  book  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
ocean  has  five  subdivisions,  each  of  which 
has  exactly  the  same  heading  as  that  of 
the  corresponding  college  chapter.  Within 
the  text  matter  many  sentences  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  college  text, 
the  condensation  having  been  secured  in 
the  main  by  clipping — not  by  rewriting. 

Differences  in  Typical  Text  Made  by  Others 

We  have,  however,  accounted  for  but  19 
of  the  20  chapters  of  the  high-school  book, 
though  we  have  accounted  for  the  26 
chapters  of  the  college  book.  The  added 
high-school  chapter  which  does  not  appear 


in  the  college  book  is  upon  the  topic 
“Physiography  and  its  effects  on  plants 
and  animals,”  this  chapter  having  been 
written  not  by  the  physiography  author 
but  by  two  teachers  who  had  taught 
younger  people. 

It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  close  analysis 
could  be  made  for  many  such  cases,  but 
the  same  point  may  be  clearh'  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  study  of  college  and  high- 
school  books  in  physics,  chemistry, 
zoology,  botany,  and  physiology. 

In  a  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
very  success  of  scientific  advances  in 
our  time  has  caused  the  objectionable 
high  specialization  in  secondary  schools. 
College  specialists  have  set  special  tech¬ 
nicalities  as  the  body  of  requirements 
to  be  learned  by  secondary  pupils. 

Dissatisfaction  With  Introductory  Courses 

VI.  Dissatisfaction  with  technical  work 
in  science  for  the  early  years  of  high  school. — 
Dissatisfaction  became  most  notable  in 
the  early  years  of  secondary  schools. 
Many  so-called  introductory  science 
courses  were  tried  in  one  part  of  the 
country  or  another.  These  included 
courses  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  physi¬ 
ography,  biology,  or  separate  course  in 
botany  and  zoolog}^;  or  even  occasionally 
there  were  introductory  courses  in  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  astronomy.  With 
all  this  array  of  so-called  introductory 
science  courses,  dissatisfaction  with  sci¬ 
ence  instruction  increased,  while  science 
knowledge  itself  grew  in  value  and 
public  recognition.  The  college  science 
men,  when  they  spoke  of  the  results  of 
secondary  science,  seemed  to  take  little 
more  comfort  in  the  situation  than  did 
educators  in  general,  though  the  illogical 
conclusion  was  often  stated  that  young 
people  would  do  better  and  like  sciences 
more  if  they  were  compelled  to  take 
more  of  them.  Compelling  people  to 
do  distasteful  things  always  has  been  a 
delusion  of  formalists.  It  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  to  collegiate  science  to 
look  into  a  reflecting  mirror  for  part  of 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 


VII.  A  new  type  of  introductory  science 
course. — Some  15  years  ago  several 
groups  of  science  teachers  began  to  use 
the  methods  of  science  itself  in  trying  to 
develop  the  contents  and  methods  of  a 
more  useful  introductory  science  course. 
These  groups  formulated  hypotheses  as  to 
what  secondary  science  might  perchance 
do  for  young  people,  then  selected 
materials  and  methods  designed  to  see  if 
the  hypotheses  could  be  realized.  It  was 
found  that  the  various  introductory 
courses  contained  much  very  useful  fac¬ 
tual  material,  and  that  these  materials 
from  several  introductory  courses  then 
in  use  could  be  more  productively  organ¬ 
ized  if  a  topical  plan  of  unification  were 
used  instead  of  the  special  science  subject 
plan.  Thus  came  the  course  in  general 
science.  No  one  who  is  observing  the 
workings  of  this  course  believes,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  that  its  organization  or  methods 
or  outcomes  are  now  definitely  deter¬ 
mined.  Perhaps  they  may  not  soon  be, 
possibly  should  not  be,  but  the  startling 
and  widespread  success  of  this  type  of 
science  course  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  modern  science. 

General  Science  Courses  Fruitful 

VIII.  The  unprecedented  success  of  the 
course  in  general  science  should  he  inter¬ 
preted. — Various  statistical  studies  of 
separate  States,  sections  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  whole  United  States  show  the 
same  types  of  results  so  far  as  numerical 
evidence  is  concerned.  Only  a  few  of 
these  studies  can  be  cited  here.  The 
Pennsylvania  study,  previously  referred 
to,  shows  that  of  the  approximately 
202,000  four-year  high-school  pupils  in 
that  State  in  1922-23  approximately 
54,000  were  studying  general  science, 
and  more  were  studying  the  other  sciences 
than  before  general  science  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Dr.  Edna  M.  Bailey,  in  a  recently 
published  and  detailed  study  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  four-year  high  schools  of  all 
classes,  shows  that  in  1922-23,  71.2  per 
cent  of  all  California  four-year  high 
schools  taught  general  science;  also  that 
the  subject  is  in  the  junior  high  schools 
throughout  the  State. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Bolton,  in  a  study  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  finds  that  one- 
sixth  of  all  pupils  are  now  registered  in 
general  science,  almost  one-sixth  in  bi¬ 
ology,  and  as  large  a  proportion  in 
physics  and  chemistry  as  before  general 
science  was  introduced. 

Bureau  of  Education’s  Statistics 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  the  school 
year  1921-22  shows  that  in  13,700  public 
high  schools  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  400,000  students  in  general 
science. 


American  educators  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of 
this  nation.  Their  task  is  not  like  that  of  the  dashing  soldier 
or  the  popular  statesman  at  whom  all  the  world  gazes;  but 
in  the  unobtrusive  quiet  of  the  school-room,  though  no  eye, 
save  that  of  God,  witness  the  work,  they  may  infuse  such  a 
love  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  into  the  hearts  of  the 
coming  generations  of  children,  that  the  Republic,  on  its 
secure  foundations,  will  stand  as  firmly  as  the  Egyptian 
pyramids. — J.  P.  Wickersham. 
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The  point  of  view  of  general  science 
is  slowly  finding  its  way  into  the  other 
high-school  sciences,  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  need  of  any  reduction  in  quantity 
of  learning  in  any  special  science  subject; 
indeed  it  seems  likely  that  the  quantity 
of  learning  is  being  considerably  increased. 
Its  nature  is  somewhat  changed,  and  this 
change  toward  a  more  significant  science 
instruction  should  be  useful  both  to  high 
school  and  to  colleges,  but  most  useful 
of  all  to  citizens.  Are  the  science  men, 
the  specialists,  reaUy  willing  to  have  their 
subjects  changed  for  this  larger  useful¬ 
ness?  If  not,  may  we  inquire  whose 
property  are  these  science  subjects? 

The  question,  therefore,  of  whether  the 
public  desires  a  new  type  of  science  in¬ 
struction  seems  clear.  It  is  amusing  to 
have  the  question  raised  as  to  whether 
college  boards  will  accredit  for  college 
entrance  a  course  which  has  found  a 
place  of  such  service  in  modern  secondary 
education.  Possibly  these  boards  wish 
to  put  their  own  organizing  and  refining 
hand  upon  the  course  before  giving  it 
full  recognition.  They  are  respectfully 
requested  to  recall  what  occurred  in  the 
special  science  under  these  same  hands. 

IX.  There  is  a  world  movement  toward 
changing  science  instruction. — In  1921  our 
Bureau  of  Education  published  a  report 
on  secondary  science  instruction.  This 
report  was  the  result  of  seven  years  of 
work  of  a  committee  of  50  persons. 
Their  recommendations  are  most  im¬ 
portant  and  are  based  not  upon  theory 
alone  but  upon  practice  in  the  best 
schools.  It  is  the  type  of  science  se¬ 
quences  recommended  in  that  report 
which  is  now  operative  in  Pennsylvania, 
California,  and  most  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

In  1918  a  British  science  commission 
published  a  very  comprehensive  report 
by  a  committee,  of  which  Sir  J.  J.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  chairman.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  that  report  are  in  spirit  and  in 
many  details  closely  like  the  United 
States  report. 

Science  Study  a  World  Movement 

In  the  'Orient  everywhere  one  goes  he 
hears  of  movements  to  improve  and  in¬ 
crease  science  instruction.  It  is  a  world 
movement,  the  whole  civilized  world  re¬ 
alizing  that  the  achievements  and  method 
of  thought  of  modern  science  must  be 
possessed  by  those  who  would  aspire  to 
progress. 

X.  Why  a  new  -point  of  view  of  science 
instruction? — Science  knowledge  and  sci¬ 
entific  methods  of  work  are  conspicuous 
features  of  modern  life.  Nature  is  being 
brought  under  control  by  man’s  mind. 
We  know  more  of  nature’s  truths  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  human  history.  We 
can  fly  or  speak  around  the  earth.  We 
now  know  of  ether  waves  by  means  of 


which  new  sense  organs  are  created,  as  has 
been  done  with  the  radio.  Indeed,  the 
radio  is  nothing  more  than  a  new  kind  of 
ear  which  hears  by  use  of  wave  lengths 
for  which  nature  made  no  ear.  We  know 
of  light  waves,  by  which  we  could  see 
around  the  earth  if  only  we  had  the  right 
kind  of  eye  to  use  these  waves,  and  some¬ 
time  we  may  possess  such  an  eye.  There 
seems  almost  no  limit  to  scientific  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Proper  Use  of  Science  the  Needed  Development 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  import  to 
human  beings  whether  modern  science  is 
learned  by  modern  peoples  merely  that 
it  may  be  used.  If  that  is  all,  it  is  bad  for 
those  who  learn  it.  Science  knowledge 
has  grown  and  will  grow  so  that  undreamed 
control  of  forces  and  materials  will  be  had. 
Can  the  race  be  trusted  with  controls 
without  an  accompanying  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  knowledge  thus  possessed? 
The  proper  use  of  science  in  modern  life, 
not  only  the  possibilities  of  its  use,  must 
be  developed  in  our  courses  of  science 
instruction  for  young  citizens  in  a  free 
country.  Such  a  sense  of  social  and  moral 
obligations  we  [dare  not  omit,  else  we 
shall  have  an  increased  speed  and  quantity 
of  living  without  the  restraining  anchor¬ 
age  of  social  responsibility.  “Knowledge 
is  power,”  either  for  good  or  bad  ends, 
but  knowledge  for  social  service  must 
supplant  the  mere  power  idea.* 

It  is  not  now  safe  for  society  nor  for 
some  nations  to  pos.sess  certain  knowledge 
which  science  now  possesses.  Diseased 
bacteria  properly  understood  and  properly 
placed  will  destroy  whole  cities.  Until 
people  do  not  wish  to  destroy  their 
enemies  or  their  competitors  they  must 
not  possess  the  means  or  knowledge  for 
doing  so.  Science  courses  for  all  the 
people  must  help  all  the  people  to  inter¬ 
pret  science  for  service,  not  science  for 
power.  Service,  not  power  to  control,  is 
the  needed  spirit  of  modern  science 
instruction. 

Wisconsin  University  Instructs  House¬ 
wives  in  House  Decoration 

Day  schools  in  house  decoration  for 
housewives  were  recently  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  extension  di¬ 
vision  in  five  cities.  The  lessons  consist¬ 
ed  of  talks  and  lantern  slides  on  interior 
decoration.  By  the  use  of  material  and 
demonstrations  in  arrangement  of  rooms, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  show  women 
the  possibilities  that  exist  in  the  careful 
use  of  the  things  they  already  have  in  their 
homes.  The  schools  are  continued  for  a 
week  in  each  city.  They  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  on  the  same  plan  in  other  cities  until 
the  middle  of  the  winter. 


North  Dakota’s  Intensive  Parent 
Teacher  Campaign 

To  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  the 
parent  teacher  association  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  thus  to  furnish  an  inspiration 
to  other  States,  an  organized  campaign 
has  been  inaugurated  in  North  Dakota 
by  the  Country  Life  Committee  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  The  campaign  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  principally  in  three  counties  for 
the  present,  but  the  other  counties  of  the 
State  will  also  receive  attention. 

The  plan  adopted  contemplates  a 
program  covering  five  years.  In  each 
year  some  specific  rural  need  will  be 
chosen  as  the  central  theme,  and  that 
theme  will  be  emphasized  in  some  v/ay 
at  every  local  meeting.  The  objective 
for  the  first  year  will  be  the  development 
of  community  spirit — to  get  the  people 
together  and  to  accustom  them  to  work 
as  a  unit  for  the  common  good. 

North  Dakota  was  selected  for  this 
demonstration  because  it  is  a  typical 
rural  State  and  because  the  cordial  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  State  and  local  school 
officers  was  freely  offered.  The  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  will, 
in  fact,  direct  the  campaign  not  only  by 
virtue  of  her  office,  but  through  appoint¬ 
ment  as  State  representative  of  the 
national  chairman  of  the  Country  Life 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

This  demonstration  is  similar  to  that 
which  was  conducted  in  Delaware  with 
such  success  that  in  59  communiteis  a 
representative  of  every  taxpaying  family 
is  an  active  member  of  a  parent  teacher 
association.  A  like  campaign  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  Alabama. 

American  Equipment  Desired  for 
Mexican  School 

An  industrial  school  is  planned  for 
Mexicali,  Lower  California.  Courses  for 
boys  include  industrial  chemistry,  book¬ 
binding  and  printing,  plumbing  and  metal 
working,  furniture  making,  carriage  build¬ 
ing,  shoemaking,  saddlery,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soap  and  perfumes;  for  girls 
courses  will  be  given  in  domestic  science, 
confectionery,  shorthand,  and  type-writ¬ 
ing,  dressmaking,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Plans  for  the  building  at  an  expenditure 
of  400,000  pesos,  equivalent  to  about 
$192,000,  have  been  tentatively  approved 
by  the  local  government.  All  materials 
used  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  building  will  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  and  correspondence  with 
American  dealers  is  invited.  Letters 
should  be  addressed  to  “Ing.  J.  U.  Acosta, 
Palacio  del  Gobierno,  Mexicali,  B.  C., 
Mexico.” — H.  C.  von  Struve,  consxd. 
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All  the  Schools  Concern  All  the  People 

ONE-FOURTH  of  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  is  engaged  in  school  work  as 
pupils,  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin¬ 
istrators.  The  public  schools  constitute 
a  great  corporation  spending  over  one  and 
a  half  billions  of  dollars  annually.  Each 
citizen  is  a  shareholder  and  has  a  voice  in 
determining  what  kind  of  a  school  his 
community  shall  enjoy.  Is  your  stock 
represented  when  school  policies  are  deter¬ 
mined? 

The  life  of  American  children  to-day  is 
so  different  from  that  of  our  grandparents 
that  they  need  a  very  different  kind  of 
help  to  meet  these  new  problems.  When 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle¬ 
stick  maker,  as  well  as  the  weaver  and 
cobbler,  were  all  members  of  the  same 
family  things  done  with  the  hands  were 
learned  at  home  and  their  worth  was  ap¬ 
preciated.  Now  we  phone  for  what  we 
need,  drive  the  auto  around  the  corner  or 
at  most  a  few  miles  over  good  country 
roads  for  them,  or  else  have  them  delivered 
by  parcel  post.  Children,  therefore,  no 
longer  gain  industrial  education  in  their 
homes.  The  schools  are  supplying  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can. 

The  time  that  children  spend  in  school 
should  be  much  greater  than  it  used  to 
be.  It  takes  more  time  to  master  prob¬ 
lems  than  it  does  to  learn  rules.  It  takes 
more  equipment  to  work  out  the  details 
of  problems  than  it  does  to  memorize  the 
words  printed  in  a  book.  To-day  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  how  to  sew  and  cook  and 
how  to  make  many  things  they  need  in 
their  work  and  play.  They  test  their 
designs  by  actually  making  the  things 
planned  in  order  to  prove  the  accuracy  of 
their  thinking. 

The  school  should  give  every  child  an 
equal  opportunity  to  attain  his  highest 
development.  It  should  secure  for  him 
a  healthy  mind  and  body.  It  should 
imbue  him  with  the  principles  of  personal 
honesty  and  a  strong  sense  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  his  family,  his  community,  and 
his  Nation.  It  should  give  him  the 
education  and  training  necessary  to 
support  himself  and  to  bear  his  just  share 
in  maintaining  a  community  with  high 
American  ideals.  It  should  develop  his 
capacity  for  the  wholesome  use  of 
leisure.  It  should  incidcate  a  broad  and 


understanding  patriotism  which  insures 
our  country’s  highest  good. 

Better  understanding  of  the  school’s 
problems  and  heartier  cooperation  of  all 
citizens  in  their  solution  are  needed. 
The  number  of  pupils  dropping  out  of 
school  after  the  fourth  grade  is  appalling. 
Out  of  100  pupils  who  enter  the  fifth 
grade,  66  faU  by  the  wayside  during  the 
next  three  years;  20  more  drop  out 
during  the  high-school  years,  leaving 
only  14  of  the  original  100  entering  the 
fifth  grade  to  complete  the  high-school 
course. 

Almost  as  startling  is  the  poor  daily 
attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
schools.  Of  each  100  pupils  enrolled  in 
all  the  public  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools,  79  are  in  actual  daily  attend¬ 
ance.  This  irregular  school  attendance 
caused  the  waste  of  $250,000,000  last 
year.  Taxpayers  robbed  themselves  of 
this  amount  and  at  the  same  time 
suffered  their  children  to  lose  an  average 
of  nearly  two  months’  schooling  in  a 
year. 

Half  of  the  school  population  lives  in 
the  open  country  and  villages.  Three 
and  a  half  million  of  them  still  attend 
one-teacher  rural  schools.  Many  of  the 
175,000  one-teacher  rural  schools  have 
undergone  little  change  during  the  past 
generation.  Their  school  terms  are  one 
or  two  months  shorter  than  city  and 
village  school  terms.  Their  teachers  have 
received  the  fewest  weeks  of  professional 
training  of  any  group  of  teachers.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  them  are  teaching 
their  first  term  of  school.  Their  average 
age  is  three  or  four  years  younger  than 
city  and  village  teachers. 

City  people  should  learn  more  about 
rural  education.  Rural  people  should 
learn  more  about  city  schools.  The 
ultimate  economic  success  of  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  purchases  made  by  rural 
people.  People’s  wants  are  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation  they  receive.  Thousands  of  adults 
from  the  country  go  every  year  to  the 
cities  to  fill  places  in  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  professional  fields.  The 
services  they  perform  and  the  kind  of 
citizens  they  become  in  their  new  en¬ 
vironment  depend  on  their  early  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  imperative  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  they  receive  be  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  life  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Place  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
School 

\  LL  EDUCATION  is  physical  edu- 
cation  in  a  measure.  Everything 
a  teacher  does  with  a  pupil  is  done  by,  and 
through,  the  physical  machinery  of  that 
pupil.  He  learns  to  read  and  to  write  and 
to  cipher  by  the  training  of  eyes,  ears, 
fingers,  and  vocal  cords  through  the 


connecting  link  of  brain  and  nerves.  The 
teacher  takes  these  organs  as  they  come 
to  him  and  does  his  best  to  train  them 
into  new  ways  of  doing  or  of  not  doing. 
But  this  is  not  the  sum  of  the  physical 
machinery  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
for  organs  for  receiving  information  and 
organs  for  doing  things  do  not  stand  alone. 

The  finest  automobile  is  useless  without 
oil  and  gas,  and  the  best  sense  organs, 
brain,  and  muscles  are  useless  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  energy  derived  from 
food  and  air.  An  automobile  in  good 
repair  will  do  better  work  than  one  with 
defective  parts  or  loose  screws,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  human  mechanism. 

It  was  formerly  taken  for  granted  that 
children  sent  to  school  for  the  first  time, 
possessed  good  eyes  and  ears,  or  that  these 
parts  were  in  as  good  condition  as  possible. 
It  was  also  taken  for  granted  that  these 
children  were  well  fed,  that  they  had 
plenty  of  pure  air,  out-of-door  exercise, 
and  sound  sleep,  and  that  they  were  in 
good  health. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  true  of  all 
children.  A  very  large  number  of  them 
have  defective  sense  organs,  a  very  large 
number  are  badly  fueled,  and  many  are  in 
poor  repair  from  lack  of  restoring  rest. 
It  is  bad  policy  and,  indeed,  an  economic 
waste  for  a  teacher  to  work  with  these 
machines  until  they  are  put  and  kept  in 
their  best  possible  condition  for  school 
work.  And  so  physical  examinations 
have  been  instituted  to  find  out  if  defects 
or  disease  are  present,  and  to  get  these 
handicaps  removed  or  improved.  It  is 
only  through  such  efforts  that  children 
can  be  put  into  shape  to  profit  as  much  as 
possible  by  what  is  done  for  them  in 
school. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and  perhaps  some  day  it 
will  be  done  chiefly  before  the  children 
come  to  school;  but  at  present  no  one  else 
is  attending  to  this  important  work. 

But  we  go  a  long  step  farther.  Having 
repaired  defects  as  far  as  we  can,  we  try 
to  get  the  machine  well  fueled,  oiled,  and 
cared  for.  We  try  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
right  foods  in  the  right  amounts,  and  the 
appreciation  of  pure  air,  sleep,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  the  few  other  things  essential  for 
health.  But  we  not  only  teU  the  child 
what  to  do;  we  try  to  get  hirri  into  the 
habit  of  doing.  Above  all,  we  endeavor 
to  arouse  in  him  the  ambition  to  be  as 
well  and  strong  as  his  heredity  will  allow, 
and  also  to  interest  him  in  the  things  that 
make  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  his 
fellows.  Certainly  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  personal  and  public  health  are 
of  more  fundamental  importance  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  taught  in  school 
or  elsewhere. 

Health  work  in  school  falls  short  of 
what  it  might  accomplish  unless  it  has 
the  sympathetic  help  of  the  home.  It 
only  requires  an  understanding  of  this 
work  to  turn  one  from  a  carping  critic 
to  a  staunch  supporter. 
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New  Departure  in  Programs  for  State 
Teachers’  Associations 

Departmental  Meetings  at  Kansas  City  Were  Unusually  Attractive  and  Profitable. 
General  Meetings  Were  Fewer  in  Number  and  Were  Devoted  in  Part  to  Music  and 

Social  Activities. 

By  KATHERINE  M.  COOK 
Chief  Rural  Education  Division,  Bureau  of  Education 


There  is  another  side  to  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  words  are  often  applied  to 
this  other  important  phase.  General 
bodily  exercise  and  play  is  essential  to 
growth  and  health  and  for  fitting  the 
child  for  his  school  work  and  for  his 
work  and  enjoyment  in  life  after  school. 

Those  who  have  grown  up  and  have 
put  away  childish  things  may  ask  whether 
play,  whether  athletics  aird  gymnastics, 
are  essential  for  education.  Educators 
themselves  asked  this  question  a  half 
century  ago,  and  many  of  them  decided 
that  playgrounds  were  expensive  luxuries 
and  that  time  for  play  was  time  wasted. 
So  the  recess  period  was  given  over  to 
study  and  the  playground  was  sold  for 
building  lots.  It  seemed  an  economy 
to  boil  exercise  down  to  a  few  minutes 
in  the  gymnasium  in  order  to  keep  the 
pupils  from  getting  too  much  stooped, 
and  even  these  few  minutes  were  grudg¬ 
ingly  spared. 

But  the  school  men  soon  saw  their 
mistakes  in  trying  to  educate  the  mind 
while  neglecting  the  development  of  the 
body,  and  now  33  States  have  made 
physical  education  an  essential  part  of  the 
school  program.  Playgrounds  are  found 
to  be  necessary  and  are  now  made  larger 
than  ever,  and  it  seems  likely  that  all 
forms  of  physical  exercise  may  again  be¬ 
come  as  much  a  part  of  school  life  as  in 
the  days  gone  by.  Few  yet  realize  the 
value  of  games  and  sports,  for  they  are  a 
source  not  only  of  health  and  vigor  of 
body,  but  of  health  and  vigor  of  mind. 
Above  all,  moral  lessons  can  be  learned 
on  the  playground  as  nowhere  else. 

American  Education  Week  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Demand 

Printed  and  mimeographed  documents 
amounting  to  322,600  pieces  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  or 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in 
connection  with  American  Education 
Week.  This  number  would  have  been 
much  greater  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  documents  were  unavoidably  de¬ 
layed  in  the  printing,  and  the  supply  of 
others,  especially  the  “Suggestions”  and 
School  Life  for  October,  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  demand,  which  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  expectation. 

o;>j 

Writing  of  education  in  Esthonia, 
Hans  Leoke  acting  consul  for  that 
countr}^  says  there  are  practically  no 
illiterate  adults  in  the  Republic.  Primary 
education  is  free  and  compsulory.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advanced  education  is 
provided  at  122  secondary  and  vocational 
schools  and  two  higher  institutions,  the 
Technicum  and  the  University  of  Es¬ 
thonia.  At  the  university  more  than 
3,200  students  were  matriculated  in  1922. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  J.  ,1.  Maddox, 
of  St.  Louis,  retiring  president  of 
the  Missouri  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  doing  some  pioneering 
in  the  arrangement  of  programs.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers’  Association 
recently  held  in  Kansas  City.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Maddox  evidently  believes  that 
departmental  rather  than  general  meet¬ 
ings  are  those  from  which  teachers  benefit 
most,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  custom  usually  followed  in  arrang¬ 
ing  programs  for  State  meetings  in  the 
past  has  been  to  secure  eminent  speakers 
from  outside  the  State  for  the  large 
general  meetings,  departmental  sections 
depending  in  large  part  on  local  speakers 
for  the  success  of  their  programs.  The 
result  has  been  that  speakers  have  been 
selected,  not  so  much  because  of  special 
contributions  in  particular  fields  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  for  their  general  ability  to  hold 
a  large  audience,  heterogeneous  in  their 
specialization  in  school  work.  There 
is  at  least  some  temptation  that  ability 
to  entertain,  to  be  heard  in  a  large  hall, 
and  similar  considerations  enter  into  such 
selection. 

Need  for  "Inspirational”  Addresses  is  Passing 

But  education  is  becoming  “profes¬ 
sionalized”;  fewer  inspirational  addresses 
and  more  discussion  of  scientific  progress 
are  essential.  It  is  becoming  highly 
specialized,  with  problems  constantly 
increasing  in  number  and  importance  in 
each  specialized  field.  Correspondingly 
the  number  of  persons  of  eminence  in  each 
is  increasing — persons  owing  their  repu¬ 
tation  to  specific  contributions  along  par¬ 
ticular  lines  of  experimentation  or  investi¬ 
gation.  Departmental  groups  at  State 
meetings  are  relatively  small;  their  meet¬ 
ings  particularly  adapted  to  concentra¬ 
tion  on  specific  problems  or  phases  of 
problems.  Those  in  attendance  come 
with  clearly  defined  purposes,  are  ready 
with  questions  and  material  for  discussion 
taken  from  immediate  experience.  Free¬ 
dom  of  discussion  and  close  association  is 
possible.  The  speaker  is  sympathetic  to 
mental  reaction;  he  is  en  rapport  with  his 
audience. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Missouri  plan 
provided  that  each  departmental  section 
have  its  own  particular  “star,”  some  more 
than  one,  most  of  whom  were  called  upon 


to  take  no  part  in  general  sessions,  but 
come  to  the  departmental  sections  free  to 
devote  to  them  all  of  their  time  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  best  efforts.  The  general 
sessions  were  well  provided  for  of  course. 
A  sufficient  number  of  speakers  from  out¬ 
side  the  State  were  brought  so  that  all 
sections  were  equally  well  served.  The 
“Who’s  who  on  the  program”  section  in 
the  official  program  of  the  Missouri  State 
Teachers’  Association  for  1924,  gives 
brief  sketches  of  a  total  number  of  23 
speakers,  of  whom  17  participated  in 
departmental  programs;  6  in  general 
sessions. 

Better  Allotment  of  Service  is  Possible 

The  arrangement  obviates  the  necessity 
of  a  speaker  dividing  his  time  and  interest 
between  widely  differing  groups,  as  weU 
as  that  of  providing  some  sections  namely, 
those  which  happen  to  represent  the 
speciality  of  a  particular  speaker,  with  a 
kind  of  service  not  allotted  to  others.  It 
makes  unnecessary  the  custom  of  securing 
one  year  a  specialist  in  one  line  and 
another  year  a  specialist  in  another  in  or¬ 
der  that  different  sections  eventually  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  educators  of  note 
in  their  own  field  the  result  of  course  being 
that  a  majority  of  the  sections  are  over¬ 
looked  each  year,  at  least  so  far  as  out-of- 
State  speakers  are  concerned. 

In  addition,  less  than  the  usual  time 
was  allotted  to  general  meetings;  more 
to  departmental  sections.  The  number 
of  general  sessions  devoted  to  addresses 
was  fewer  than  usual,  and  opportunit3' 
was  given  for  one  general  session  to  be 
devoted  to  a  musical  program  and  one 
to  a  play  festival  and  general  social 
gathering. 

Missouri  some  years  ago  inaugurated 
the  custom  of  holding  sectional  meetings 
in  strategic  places  throughout  the  State 
early  in  the  fall  and  one  large  meeting 
in  November,  on  alternate  years  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  in  St.  Louis.  In  this  way 
ample  opportunity  is  offered  for  all  teach¬ 
ers  to  attend  at  least  one  State  meeting 
without  undue  expense.  At  the  same 
time  the  inspiration  and  opportunity  for 
state-wide  acquaintance  among  educa¬ 
tionists  that  only  a  large  meeting  affords 
is  preserved.  The  Missouri  organization 
now  has  20,000  members.  Attendance 
at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  12,000. 


Wonders  of  Modern  Science  Displayed  Within 

Comprehension  of  Laymen 

Exhibit  of  Carnegie  Institution  Shows  Some  of  the  Stril^ing  Results  of  Research  of  22  Years.  Millions  of  Diatoms 
Which  Mahe  Life  in  the  Ocean  a  Possibility.  Delicate  Instrument  Measures  Heat  of  Zones  of  Mars.  Center  of 
Earth  Composed  of  Nearly  Pure  Iron.  Investigations  of  Compass  Variations  Valuable  in  Telegraphy.  Tracing 
Weather  Changes  in  Past  Ages.  Simple  Method  of  Determining  Nutrition  Values 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


A  FURNACE  within  a  microscope, 
a  meteorite  that  contains  small 
diamonds,  beautiful  minute  dia¬ 
toms  that  furnish  food  for  animal  life  of 
the  sea,  a  thermo-couple  that  measures 
heat  from  the  farthest  stars,  a  portable 


seismograph  that  may  be  used  in  any 
high  school,  a  simple  machine  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  heat  units  in  foods,  a  gravity 
balance  that  makes  it  easier  to  measure 
the  force  of  gravity,  unique  apparatus  to 
find  out  how  fast  plants  absorb  and  give 
off  water,  a  spectroscope  with  a  quartz 
lens  that  makes  it  possible  to  use  the 
spectrum  much  farther  out  in  the  field  of 
the  ordinarily  invisible  ultra-violet  rays 
of  light,  a  globe  bristling  with  10,300  pins 
to  show  the  places  both  on  land  and  sea 
where  observations  have  been  taken  on 
the  earth’s  magnetic  currents,  an  artistic 
replica  of  the  nonmagnetic  brigantine 
Carnegie,  maps,  charts,  photographs,  and 
models — these  were  a  few  of  the  very 
interesting  and  valuable  things  displayed 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington  at  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
administration  building  on  December  13, 
14,  and  15  of  1924,  and  opened  again  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  for  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  exhibit  was  purely  temporary,  a 
“live”  one  intendetl  to  show  some  of  the 
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important  work  of  the  institution  during 
the  past  year.  Many  of  the  new  machines 
being  used  in  scientific  investigations 
were  set  up  and  in  operation;  plans  of 
others  were  shown  in  drawings  and 
charts,  and  all  were  explained  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  research  staff  called  in  from 
the  field  and  from  various  stations. 
Some  one  was  at  hand  to  answer  in 
everyday  language  questions  about  all 
the  things  displayed.  Even  a  layman 
could  not  help  being  absorbed  in  it,  and 
a  throng  of  visitors  crowded  the  building 
during  the  entire  time  the  exhibit  was 
open  to  the  public. 

The  room  given  over  to  diatom  re¬ 
search  drew  many.  Dr.  Albert  Mann  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  curious  that  the  diatom 
is  a  water  plant,  the  smallest  green  plant 
in  the  world,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
than  8,000  species  being  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  They  inhabit  all  the  waters 
of  the  earth.  The  outside  of  each  diatom 
is  a  shell  made  of  pure  silica.  Many  of 
them  are  very  elaborately  ornamented 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  great  favor¬ 
ites  of  students  of  miscroscopy,  their 
varied  and  beautiful  forms  being  a  source 
of  constant  delight  to  the  investigator. 

Living,  they  are  necessary  to  the  proper 
nutrition  of  aU  the  animal  life  of  the  sea; 
they  literally  stand  between  it  and 
starvation  and,  to  go  further,  if  it  were 
not  for  them  man  would  be  without  one 
of  his  chief  sources  of  wealth.  When 


Another  characteristic  form 


next  you  enjoy  a  shore  dinner,  thank 
the  diatoms  and  think  of  the  industry 
of  fishing;  how  much  of  history,  song, 
and  story  has  been  built  around  the 
toilers  of  the  sea,  and  give  credit  for  most 
of  it  to  these  invisible  little  plants  that 
are  always  making  it  possible  for  the 
fishes  to  live.  Their  part  is  to  take  from 
the  earth  and  water  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  and  change  them  to  the  compounds 
that  animal  life  may  use  in  their  food. 

Then,  too,  the  diatoms,  like  the  land 
plants,  take  in  carbon  dioxid  and  give 
off  oxygen  and  so  help  to  keep  the  water 


A  group  of  diatoms 


filled  with  air  for  the  fish  to  breathe. 
Moreover,  they  tell  a  great  deal  about  the 
direction  and  flow  of  the  ocean  currents, 
for  if  one  is  careful  about  having  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  them  he  can  take  up 
a  pail  of  water  off  the  coast  of  Maine, 
let  us  say,  and  tell  from  the  kinds  he 
finds  in  it  whether  it  came  down  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  or  up  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Fossilized  diatoms  are  nearly  as  com¬ 
mon  as  the  living  ones.  There  is  one 
enormous  bed  of  them  covering  12 
square  miles,  1,400  feet  thick  at  Lompoc, 
Calif.,  and  the  sales  from  there  run  well 
up  into  the  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
The  material  is  used  for  different  kinds 
of  filtering,  especially  in  refining  sugar, 
for  insulating,  for  polishing,  and  for 
making  fire  brick. 
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At  the  exhibit  one  moved  only  a  few 
steps  away  from  the  diatoms  to  learn  that 
the  temperature  of  Mars  is  from  50°  to 
70°  F.  at  its  equator  and  about  80°  below 
at  the  poles,  and  to  hear  Doctor  Anderson 
explain  how  he  knows  that.  He  has  de¬ 
vised  a  very  simple  and  delicate  instru¬ 
ment  sensitive  to  one-millionth  of  a  degree 
for  measuring  the  heat  radiation  from  an 
object.  The  heat  rays  pass  through  a 
rock  salt  lens  and  are  thrown  on  a  thermo¬ 
couple  so  arranged  that  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  passing  through  it  changes  with  the 
slightest  change  in  the  amount  of  heat 
coming  through  the  lens.  Any  change  in 
the  current  shifts  a  small  mirror,  and  the 
image  of  a  V-shaped  light  reflected  in  the 
mirror  is  thrown  on  a  scale  several  feet 
away.  As  the  mirror  shifts,  the  light 
moves  along  the  scale,  and  one  may  read 
the  change  in  temperature.  With  this 
mechanism  Doctor  Anderson  measured 
the  heat  from  Mars  and  determined  its 
temperature.  Visitors  amused  them¬ 
selves  testing  it  with  the  radiant  heat 
from  their  hands. 

More  Data  Expected  on  Earthquakes 

Doctor  Anderson  has  also  worked  out 
and  the  institution  has  patented  in  his 
name  a  portable  inexpensive  torsion  seis¬ 
mograph  that  accurately  records  earth¬ 
quake  shocks  light  or  heavy.  It  may 
easily  be  set  up  in  the  basement  of  any 
good  high-school  building  that  is  not  too 
near  disturbing  influences  such  as  the  jar 
of  street  cars  or  trains.  Three  instru¬ 
ments,  one  to  measure  the  vertical  waves 
and  one  each  for  the  north-south  and 
ea.st-west  lines  of  the  longitudinal  waves 
are  a  complete  set,  but  either  of  the  two 
machines  that  respond  to  the  longitudinal 
waves  can  be  made  worth  while  in  a  high 
school.  The  number  of  seismograph  sta¬ 
tions  can  now  be  greatly  increased  at 
comparatively  small  cost,  and  we  may 
have  from  many  more  places  much  more 
data  about  earthquakes. 

Star  Catalogue  Requires  Millions  of  Figures 

Cataloguing  30,000  stars,  about  twelve 
times  as  many  as  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  giving  their  positions  and  direc¬ 
tions  and  rates  of  motion  is  one  of  the 
large  pieces  of  work  carried  on  by  the 
institution  through  its  department  of 
meridian  astrometry.  The  knowledge 
gained  in  this  way  will  help  to  determine 
the  sun’s  motion,  the  number  of  stars  in 
certain  volumes  of  space,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  stars  having  certain  velocities 
and  directions  of  movement.  Investi¬ 
gations  that  have  never  been  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  data  may  be  made  after 
the  catalogue  is  completed.  The  amount 
of  labor  involved  in  thus  finding  and 
labeling  our  star  neighbors  is  enormous; 
the  mere  working  out  of  the  problems 
calls  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  figures,  to 


say  nothing  of  the  actual  observations  that 
must  be  made. 

Neither  fractions  of  seconds  nor  a?ons 
of  time  seem  to  appall  the  modern  scien¬ 
tist.  Photographs  from  the  Mount  Wil¬ 
son  observatory  show  how  the  laboratory 
there  is  producing  light  and  heat  much 
like  that  of  the  hottest  stars.  A  fine  wire 
is  exploded  in  one  thirty-thousandth  of  a 
second  by  a  strong  electric  current  and 
the  photograph  made  of  the  spectrum 
from  the  light  of  the  explosion  notes 
changes  as  brief  as  one-millionth  of  a 
second.  By  such  means  we  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  what  is  happening  on  other 
planets. 

Accurate  Astronomy  in  Ancient  Yucatan 

America  was  not  without  its  astrono¬ 
mers  in  the  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  photographs  and  models  of  the 
cities  founded  and  built  by  the  Maya 
civilization  in  Yucatan  and  southern 
Mexico  were  a  part  of  the  exhibit.  Here 
was  a  race,  now  almost  extinct,  with  a 
system  of  writing  and  notation,  an  archi¬ 
tecture  dignified  and  beautiful,  an  accu¬ 
rate  calendar,  and  ways  of  observing  and 
recording  astronomical  phenomena.  Mr. 
Morley,  who  has  been  studying  the  ruins 
for  some  20  years,  tells  much  of  one  of 
the  principal  Maya  cities,  Chichen  Itza, 
in  the  January  number  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine. 

The  geophysical  laboratory  presented 
a  display  of  materials  arranged  to  illus¬ 


trate  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
earth.  Dr.  H.  S.  Washington,  in  charge, 
told  those  who  asked  him  that  we  know 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  solid  because 
our  planet  has  been  weighed  and  because 
if  it  were  not  solid  it  would  not  withstand 
the  terrific  pull  of  the  sun  and  moon  nor 
revolve  in  the  way  it  does.  It  has  been 
found,  partly  by  noting  the  different  rates 
at  which  earthquake  shocks  travel  through 
and  around  the  earth,  that  its  central 
part,  making  up  about  one-sixth  of  its 
entire  volume,  is  a  solid  metallic  iron  core 
extending  out  to  within  about  1,000  miles 
of  the  surface.  A  model  representing  a 
segment  of  the  earth  from  center  to  cir¬ 
cumference  showed  the  central  core  and 
the  gradual  change  from  pure,  or  nearly 
pure,  iron  through  iron  more  and  more 
mixed  with  other  materials  'until  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  not  more  than  35  miles  thick, 
is  reached  and  the  proportion  of  iron  is 
comparatively  small. 

Other  Planets  Have  Metals  Like  Ours 

Specimens  of  meteorites,  one  of  them 
containing  small  diamonds,  illustrating 
the  different  gradations  from  the  pure 
iron  in  large  crystals  formed  under  heavy 
pressure  to  the  lighter  kinds  of  geological 
formations,  were  arranged  in  order  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  something  similar  to  our  earth 
exists  in  other  planets. 

No  less  interesting  was  a  cross  section 
of  a  platinum  crucible  which  with  its  con¬ 
tents  had  been  raised  to  1,420°,  produc- 


A  new  form  of  calorimeter 
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ing  artificially  conditions  like  those  exist¬ 
ing  in  molten  lava  and  showing  what 
happens  when  the  mass  cools.  Parallel 
to  it  were  specimens  of  the  heavy  rocks 
rich  in  magnesium  and  iron — two  of  the 
four  elements  that  constitute  90  per  cent 
of  the  earth — made  up  of  the  first  formed 
crystals  that  settle  out  and  collect  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lava  pool;  of  the  lighter 
stones  that  gradually  crystallize  out  as 
the  liquid  loses  its  more  common  ele¬ 
ments;  of  pumice  formed  if  the  crust 
over  the  molten  lava  breaks,  an  explosion 
occurs,  and  the  expanding  gases  blow  the 
lava  into  a  rock  froth;  and,  if  no  explosion 
occurs,  of  the  final  deposit  from  the  water 
of  such  minerals  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
in  veins  or  ores. 

Delicate  Instruments  for  Volcanic  Material 

For  examining  small  amounts  of  vol¬ 
canic  material  and  finding  out  what  is  in 
them  the  institution  had  on  display  two 
unusually  fine  and  delicate  instruments. 
One  of  these  is  a  microscope  containing  a 
tiny  furnace  that  may  be  heated  up  to 
800°  C.  The  material  is  placed  in  the 
furnace  and  the  electric  current  which 
heats  it  is  turned  on  and  off  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  He  may  then  see,  magni¬ 
fied  250  diameters,  what  happens  as  the 
substance  melts  and  cools.  The  other  is 
a  spectroscope  fitted  with  a  quartz  lens 
which  allows  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  light 
to  pass  through  and  permits  a  much  more 
careful  analysis  of  substances  that  one 
wishes  to  determine  the  character  of  than 
has  heretofore  been  possible. 

Under  the  title  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
were  presented  the  results  of  some  rather 
daring  ventures  in  research  that  have 
already  proven  to  be  of  great  worth  and 
promise  much  more  for  the  future. 

If  Columbus  could  have  called  at  a  Car¬ 
negie  institution  before  he  made  his  voy¬ 
age  he  would  not  have  worried  when  his 
compass  needle  no  longer  pointed  tow’ard 
the  north  star  nor  w'ould  his  men  have 
been  superstitious  about  it.  The  Car¬ 
negie,  beautiful  nonmagnetic  brigantine, 
has  made  six  cruises  in  11  years  and  trav¬ 
eled  252,702  nautical  miles,  trying  to  find 
out  about  the  earth’s  magnetic  currents, 
their  direction,  and  intensity,  and  the 
variation  and  dip  of  the  needle. 

Magnetic  Currents  Affect  Telegraphy 

Besides  being  of  great  value  to  mariners, 
the  results  of  this  work  may  be  useful  to 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  In 
fact  it  was  the  telegraph  companies  that 
first  became  interested  in  it,  for  operators 
found  that  during  severe  electrical  storms 
when  “there  was  an  aurora  on  the  wire” 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  send  messages. 

Making  weather  forecasts  and  finding 
out  the  ages  of  ancient  ruins  by  reading 
the  rings  that  show  the  growth  of  trees 
year  by  year  was  illustrated  with  a  cross 


section  of  a  redwood  tree  3,100  years  old. 
Meteorology  is  a  new  science.  We  have 
not  been  keeping  records  of  the  weather 
for  very  many  years,  but  if  we  are  to  know 
the  longer  cycles  of  climatic  changes  we 
must  have  some  kind  of  careful  accounts 
of  what  the  weather  has  been,  and  the 
giant  trees  of  California  and  some  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  furnish  the  records. 

Rainfall  Shown  by  Growth  of  Trees 

By  studying  the  pine  trees  of  northern 
Arizona  and  comparing  the  yearly  growth 
as  shown  by  the  rings  with  the  known 
rainfall  for  some  years  back,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Douglass  found  a  very  remarkable  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  growth  the  tree 
made  in  any  year  and  the  rainfall  for  that 
year.  A  year  that  was  unusually  dry  or 
unusually  wet  left  its  traces  plainly  in  the 
trees.  It  is  possible  then  by  studying  the 
rings  in  very  old  trees  to  determine  the 
series  of  years  in  which  there  is  average, 
heavy,  or  little  rainfall,  and  to  find  out 
whether  those  periods  foUow  each  other 
in  any  regular  order. 

Not  only  can  something  of  the  climatic 
cycles  for  3,000  years  or  more  be  found 
out  in  this  way,  but  by  studying  the  rings 
in  the  timbers  of  ancient  ruins  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  rings  on  old  trees  it 
has  been  possible  to  tell  when  the  tree  was 
cut  to  make  that  timber.  Nature  told  her 
story  in  the  tree  trunks.  The  .  Depart- 


For  the  Practical  Encouragement  of 
Thrift 

National  Thrift  Week  furnishes  teach¬ 
ers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  to 
their  pupils  the  most  practical  sort  of  in¬ 
struction.  “For  Success  and  Happiness” 
is  the  slogan  this  year  and  the  aim  is  “to 
help  our  Americans  think  straight  about 
money  matters.”  To  reach  this  goal  10 
practical  steps  are  urged  and  emphasized 
on  different  days  of  the  week. 

Thrift  Week  opens  on  January  17,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin’s  birthday,  the  only  na¬ 
tional  patriotic  event  of  the  month.  This 
historical  background  is  important  be¬ 
cause  of  Franklin’s  position  as  the  great 
American  apostle  of  thrift,  and  his  mem¬ 
ory  will  be  appropriately  celebrated. 
This  date  falls  on  Saturday  and  will  be 
known  as  “Pay  Bills  Day.” 

EacT  of  the  succeeding  days  is  marked 
by  some  specific  thrifty  enterprise.  Sun¬ 
day  will  be  “Share  With  Others  Day”; 
giving  wisely  will  be  emphasized.  Mon¬ 
day,  “Bank  Day,”  and  new  accounts 
opened.  Tuesday,  “Life  Insurance  Day”; 
Wednesday,  “Own  Your  Own  Home 
Day”;  Thursday,  “Budget  Day”;  and 
Friday,  “Safe  Investment  Day.” 

The  movement  is  fostered  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  indorsed  by  educators,  realtors, 
churches,  life  insurance  companies,  wom¬ 
en’s  organizations,  and  many  other  civic, 
industrial,  educational,  and  religious  or- 


ment  of  Climatology  is  reading  and  inter¬ 
preting  it. 

“Half  a  doughnut  will  furnish  the  extra 
energy  a  person  needs  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  Washington  Monument,”  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  li.  Fox,  of  the  nutrition  laboratory, 
said  in  explaining  the  use  of  a  very  simple 
calorimeter  that  is  merely  an  addition  to 
the  respiration  apparatus  commonly  used 
in  hospitals  and  laboratories.  Most  foods 
are  so  complex  that  their  heat  value  in 
calories  can  not  be  worked  out  mathe¬ 
matically. 

Other  things  than  those  mentioned 
were  to  illustrate  the  experiments  in  plant 
physiology  carried  on  in  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia;  the  very  careful  studies  in  embry¬ 
ology  made  in  connection  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School;  photographs  of 
oi’iginal  materials  used  in  the  study  of 
ancient  languages  and  writing;  apparatus 
showing  how  light  and  wind  change  the 
rate  of  water  loss  from  plants;  the  results 
of  work  in  determining  the  atomic  weights 
of  elements;  charts  showing  growth 
curves  of  animals  on  special  diets;  and 
maps  and  copies  of  documents  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  American  history  and 
are  found  in  the  archives  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  institution  began  its  work  in  1902. 
In  22  short  years  it  has  accomplished  some 
splendid  things  in  science  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  many  more. 


ganizations.  Thrift  messages  will  be  sent 
“over  the  air”  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  fac¬ 
tories,  churches,  and  schools,  with  speak¬ 
ers  chosen  from  the  leading  citizens. 

In  the  schools  the  week  will  be  observed 
by  essay  contests,  thrift  talks,  visits  to 
the  banks,  poster  contests,  special  talks 
by  pupils,  bank  book  parades,  and  many 
other  means  to  arouse  enthusiasm  among 
the  school  children  and  leave  with  them  a 
lasting  impression.  A  leaflet  called  “Seven 
Days  with  a  Purpose,”  with  10  points 
listed  under  each  day,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  National  Thrift  Committee,  and 
this  with  a  package  of  school  materials, 
including  posters,  budget  books,  topics 
for  essay  work,  and  a  folder  of  suggestions 
for  school  programs  may  be  procured  from 
John  A.  Goodell,  executive  secretary,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Vocational  Education  Association 
of  the  Middle  West  will  hold  its  eleventh 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  February  12-14,  1925.  Espe¬ 
cial  emphasis  will  be  given  to  junior  high 
schools.  Lewis  Gustafson,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  president  of  the  association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  will 
be  held  at  Austin,  Tex.,  May  11,  1925. 
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Plan  of  Consolidation  for  Cleveland’s 

Higher  Institutions 

Survey  Commission  under  Auspices  of  Cleveland  Foundation  Suggests  New  University 
Corporation  Combining  Western  Reserve  University  and  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Extensive  Enlargement  in  Educational  Facilities  is  Proposed 

By  GEORGE  F.  ZOOK 
Chief  Division  of  Higher  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


WHETHER  two  institutions,  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  and  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
which  have  grown  up  beside  one  another 
but  developed  independently,  can  join  in 
.some  form  of  permanent  cooperation  in 
■order  more  nearly  to  supply  the  desired 
quantity  and  range  of  higher  education  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  central  theme  of 
■a  survey  in  that  city  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  past  six  months  by  a 
survey  commission  under  the  direction  of 
George  F.  Zook.  The  other  members  of 
the  survey  commission  were  President 
W.  A.  Jessup,  University  of  Iowa;  Chan¬ 
cellor  S.  P.  Capen,  University  of  Buffalo; 
President  R.  L.  Hughes,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dean  F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Prof.  C.  J.  Tilden,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity;  Prof.  L.  V.  Koos,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Miss  Emeline  S.  Whitcomb, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Existing  Institutions  to  Retain  Independence 

To  bring  together  these  two  institutions 
into  some  cooperative  organization  and 
yet  to  preserve  the  initiative  that  accom¬ 
panies  independence  was  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  The  survey  commission  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  by  recommending  the 
formation  of  a  new  university  corporation 
to  be  composed  of  representatives  from 
Western  Reserve  University,  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  and  such  other 
institutions  as  may  wish  to  enter  the  en¬ 
larged  university  organization,  together 
with  certain  representatives  at  large, 
selected  by  the  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  institutions.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  new  university  corporation  should 
have  charge  of  certain  general  service 
activities,  such  as  the  care  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  heat  and  light,  central  library, 
gymnasium,  and  the  treasurer’s,  comp¬ 
troller’s,  and  registrar’s  offices.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  certain  educational  work  of 
common  interest  to  the  two  institutions, 
as,  for  example,  evening  school  work,  sum¬ 
mer  school,  the  graduate  school,  research, 
and  the  new  university  college  for  work 
in  liberal  arts  preliminary  to  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  engineering,  and  so  forth,  should  be 
lodged  with  the  enlarged  university. 
Also,  certain  of  the  new  divisions  which 


were  recommended,  namely,  a  school  of 
education  and  a  school  of  civic  and  busi¬ 
ness  education,  it  was  thought  would  be 
more  at  home  under  the  enlarged  univer¬ 
sity  organization  than  under  either  of  the 
constituent  institutions. 

If  the  enlarged  university  organization 
is  adopted  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a 
chancellor  or  president  who  may  or  may 
not  be  the  president  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  institutions. 

Under  this  plan  of  organization  each  of 
the  constituent  institutions  will  continue 
to  have  entire  charge  of  all  of  its  assets, 
the  selection  of  its  officers  and  faculty, 
including  its  president,  and  all  entrance 
and  graduation  requirements,  but  each 
will  join  with  other  institutions  in  matters 
of  common  concern.  In  this  way  it  is 
believed  that  certain  educational  and 
financial  economies  can  be  secured,  while 
preserving  the  initiative  and  historical 
traditions  of  the  constituent  institutions. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions 
confronting  the  commission  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  location  of  the  proposed  en¬ 
larged  university.  The  Case  School  and 
Western  Reserve  were  built  on  the  present 
sites  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  a 
small  liberal  arts  college  for  men  and  a 
technological  institution  for  what  was  at 
that  time  a  city  of  160,000  inhabitants. 
Since  that  time  the  liberal  arts  college 
(Adelbert  College)  has  grown  to  more 
than  700  students,  and  a  number  of  new 
divisions  have  been  established  in  Western 
Reserve  University,  namely,  a  liberal  arts 
college  for  women,  a  school  of  dentistry, 
a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  library  school,  a 
school  of  applied  social  sciences,  and  a 
school  of  nursing.  In  the  meantime, 
Cleveland  has  grown  in  population  from 
160,000  to  approximately  1,000,000. 

Devote  Present  Athletic  Grounds  to  Building 

It  is  apparent  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  accommodate  in  the  present  buildings 
of  the  Case  School  and  Western  Reserve 
University  the  large  number  of  students 
who  will  naturally  be  drawn  into  the  en¬ 
larged  university.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  accommodate  these  students,  it  would 
first  be  necessary  to  use  the  present  ath¬ 
letic  grounds  for  building.  It  also  seems 
clear  that  a  number  of  the  existing  build¬ 


ings  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  larger  and  higher  structures 
and,  finally,  that  as  much  land  as  possible 
adjoining  the  present  campus  should  be 
secured.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  this  land 
is  expensive  and  not  well  suited  to  uni¬ 
versity  purposes,  the  commission  ulti¬ 
mately  reached  the  conclusion  that,  if 
possible,  a  new  site  adequate  in  size  for 
all  future  needs  of  the  enlarged  university 
should  be  secured.  Only  in  this  way  does 
it  seem  possible  to  plan  an  enlarged  uni¬ 
versity  with  adequate  space  for  buildings 
and  playgrounds. 

Inadequate  Facilities  for  Higher  Education 

The  thing  which  impressed  the  survey 
commission  most  deeply  was  the  fact 
that  contrary  to  the  situation  in  most 
other  great  cities  of  the  country,  Cleve¬ 
land  is  very  far  from  having  adequate 
facilities  for  the  residents  of  the  city  who 
wish  to  attend  higher  institutions.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  public  and  private  high- 
school  graduates  in  the  city  go  elsewhere 
to  college,  yet  the  student  constituency 
of  the  two  institutions  is  becoming  more 
localized  all  the  time.  These  facts  point 
clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  Cleveland 
is  not  supplying  adequate  facilities  in 
higher  education  for  its  residents,  nor  are 
students  from  outside  of  the  city  coming 
in  such  proportions  as  formerly.  A 
comparison  with  other  cities  shows  that 
approximately  16,000  students  should 
attend  college  in  Cleveland,  whereas 
there  are  fewer  than  4,000. 

The  lines  of  work  which  seem  in 
greatest  need  of  development  are  evening 
schools  on  a  collegiate  plane,  business 
and  civic  administration,  education, 
graduate  work,  and  research.  The  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  in  evening  school  work 
in  the  city,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  lack  of  a  school  of  business  is  astonish¬ 
ing  when  one  considers  the  important 
industries  and  business  organizations  of 
Cleveland.  Teacher  training  for  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  junior  high 
schools  has  been  cared  for  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  School  of  Education,  but  the  facilities 
in  the  city  for  training  secondary  school 
teachers  are  entirely  inadequate.  A 
school  of  education  to  train  teachers  for 
the  secondary  schools  and  to  offer  gradu¬ 
ate  work  is  urgently  needed.  As  a  means 
of  rounding  out  the  efforts  of  the  proposed 
university  the  commission  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  graduate  school  and 
two  separate  research  bureaus,  for  in¬ 
dustrial  research  and  for  business  research, 
respectively. 

Coeducation  of  Sexes  Now  Opposed 

Another  problem  which  required  ex¬ 
tended  consideration  related  to  liberal 
arts  education.  There  are  two  colleges, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  the 
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To  Promote  Cultural  Relations  Between  Czech¬ 
oslovakia  and  France 

University  Professors  will  be  Exchanged  and  a  Joint  Commission  Established  to  Further 
Other  Means  of  Cooperation.  Coordination  of  Degrees  and  of  Studies  Included  in  Duties 

of  Commission 

By  C.  S.  WINANS 
American  Consul  General,  Prague 


idea  of  educating  the  sexes  separately  in 
undergraduate  schools  is  strongly  favored 
in  Western  Reserve  University. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  a  distinct  problem  in  caring  for 
students  who  wish  to  follow  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum  through  to  graduation,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  very  large  group  of  students 
who  wish  only  one,  two,  and  three  years 
of  liberal  arts  work  in  preparation  for  en¬ 
trance  to  a  professional  school,  such  as 
law  or  medicine.  The  commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  for  the  latter  there  should  be 
established  a  university  college  and  that 
the  e.xisting  liberal  arts  colleges  should  be 
limited  to  approximately  500  students 
each.  The  efforts  of  the  two  existing 
colleges  will  be  directed  toward  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
four-year  curricula  in  liberal  arts. 

If  this  plan  proves  successful,  addi¬ 
tional  units  of  approximately  500  students 
may  be  added  as  there  is  demand.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  university  college, 
which  is  to  be  coeducational  and  without 
limit  in  numbers,  may  prove  to  be  the 
popular  avenue  for  liberal  arts  education. 
It  is  recommended  that  all  the  science 
laboratories  be  centered  in  the  university 
college. 

Eslahlishment  of  Great  University  Anticipated 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  findings  of  the  survey,  which 
was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation.  During  October 
a  series  of  open  luncheon  conferences  were 
addressed  by  members  of  the  survey  com¬ 
mission.  The  conferences  were  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
Cleveland  citizens,  and  they  received  the 
commission’s  findings  very  cordially. 
Since  that  time  the  Cleveland  newspapers 
have  carried  a  series  of  special  articles 
showing  the  progress  in  higher  education 
which  has  been  made  by  other  large  urban 
centers  such  as  Chicago,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
New  York.  At  present  representatives 
from  a  number  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  city  are  holding  a  series  of  meetings 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Vinson, 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  commission’s  plan  or  any  other 
feasible  plan  for  bringing  the  institutions 
together  in  some  permanent  form  of  co¬ 
operation.  The  situation  bids  fair  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  Cleveland  a  great  university  which 
will  be  a  climax  to  the  city’s  excellent 
school  system  and  to  the  many  civic 
monuments  in  which  Cleveland  justly 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

Beginning  in  February,  1925,  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  New  York  schools  who  are  under 
17  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  dis¬ 
charge  from  school  will  be  required  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  until  17. 


An  agreement,  or  treaty,  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  relations  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  France  has  now  been 
put  into  effect,  with  an  exchange  of  uni¬ 
versity  professors  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  organization  of  a  commission 
for  the  study  of  scientific,  educational,  and 
cultural  matters  in  the  two  countries. 

This  commission  is  really  a  joint  com¬ 
mission,  one  section  of  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Prague  and  the  other  in 
Paris.  Each  subcommission  is  com¬ 
posed  of  11  members,  10  of  whom  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  country  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  ministry  of  education,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  while  the  eleventh  member  must 
be  a  representative  of  the  other  country. 
A  list  of  the  French  members  must  be 
presented  to  the  Czechoslovak  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  Czech  members 
to  the  French  ministry,  for  approval. 
At  present,  the  activities  of  the  subcom¬ 
missions  will  be  limited  to  effecting  an 
exchange  of  professors,  the  establishing 
of  scholarships,  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
and  the  granting  of  credits  for  studies 
pursued  in  the  universities,  or  other 
educational  institutions,  of  either  country. 
The  subcommission  in  Prague  will  also 
serve  the  Czechoslovak  ministry  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

One  clause  of  the  agreement  provides 
for  an  exchange  of  scientists,  even  if  they 
have  no  special  function  to  perform  in  the 
official  educational  system  of  either  coun¬ 
try.  They  must,  however,  be  members 
of  scientific  societies  and  experts  in  their 
particular  lines  of  work  or  investigation. 

The  exchanged  professors  will  lecture 
for  one  semester  only,  for  an  entire  year, 
or,  at  the  reejuest  of  the  commission,  for 
a  longer  period.  The  work  done  by  these 
professors  will  have  due  weight  in  their 
own  countries,  with  respect  to  their  terms 
of  service,  priority,  and  promotions.  They 
will  also  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  professors  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  or  other  educational  institution  to 
which  they  may  be  sent,  excepting  only 
those  privileges  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  institution.  The  sal¬ 
aries  and  allowances  of  the  exchanged 
professors  will  be  determined  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  in  force  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  wid  also  receive  special 

OflBcial  report  to  Secretary  of  State. 


post  and  transportation  allowances  from 
the  respective  ministries  of  education. 

As  a  rule,  studies  pursued  in  France  or 
Czechoslovakia  will  be  credited  in  the 
home  country,  and  university,  college,  and 
high  school  students  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  degrees  and  certificates  from 
the  other  country,  if  they  comply  with  all 
of  the  conditions  governing  the  native 
students. 

Chicago  Playgrounds  Encourage 
Winter  Activities 

Snow  sculpture  *is  a  sport  which  has 
been  developed  to  an  unusual  degree  on 
the  board  of  education’s  playgrounds  in 
Chicago.  All  playgrounds  competed  in 
modeling  snow  figures,  and  the  results 
were  judged  by  the  city’s  distinguished 
sculptor,  Lorado  Taft. 

Water  was  mixed  with  the  snow  to  form 
a  heavy  slush.  The  work  of  modeling 
was  done  with  wooden  paddles,  the  snow 
first  being  packed  on  a  framework  of 
sticks  tied  together.  Pieces  of  tin  and 
heavy  pocket  knives  were  used  to  carve 
away  excess  and  secure  the  lines  and  con¬ 
tour  desired. 

Left  to  their  own  devices  to  select  sub¬ 
jects,  the  children  worked  out  a  variety 
of  figures.  Included  in  the  sculptural 
productions  was  an  elephant  holding  his 
own  against  an  attack  by  three  wolves, 
various  other  animals,  a  set  of  overstuffed 
furniture  with  a  fireplace,  battleships,  and 
castles. 

Costs  Englishmen  Nothing  to  Become 
Dentists 

Maintenance  allowances,  instruments, 
books,  and  fees  are  provided  for  qualified 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  wish 
to  study  dentistry  and  lack  personal 
means  of  doing  so.  This  statement  was 
made  recently  at  the  seventh  session  of 
the  dental  board  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  F.  D.  Acland,  the  chairman. 

There  is,  he  said,  probably  no  other 
profession  in  the  country  into  which  a 
student  qualified  to  take  advantage  of 
professional  training  may  obtain  entry 
practically  without  cost  to  himself. 
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An  Inspiration  to  All  Classes  in  Community 


Chancellor  Bowman  and  the  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  plan  believe  that 
the  building  will  make  the  community 
realize  how  precious  a  thing  it  is  to  rise 
to  one’s  full  mental  and  spiritual  capacity, 
Fathers  and  mothers  have,  through  the 
centuries,  endeavored  to  create  some  plan 
by  which  their  boys  and  girls  might  do 
this.  They  want  those  boys  and  girls  to 
be  creative,  decent  at  heart,  intelligent, 
sensitive  to  beauty,  glad  to  serve  their 
fellows.  To  inspire  all  classes  of  people 
in  the  community  with  this  idea  is  the 
purpose  of  the  building’s  architecture. 

Educationally,  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  just  as  significant.  To  begin 


study  in  a  home.  The  chairs  are  not  to 
be  in  rows,  and  they  are  not  to  be  alike. 
The  best  chair  in  each  room  is  to  be  for 
the  master,  who  will  occupy  it,  not  by 
virtue  of  his  position,  but  by  virtue  of 
his  intelligence,  his  character,  and  the 
high  motive  of  his  life.  On  the  walls  are 
to  hang  pictures — good  ones — appro¬ 
priate  to  the  subjects  studied  in  the  rooms. 

“In  such  a  setting,’’  says  Chancellor 
Bowman,  “considering  all  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  the  building,  we  can  start 
initiative  in  the  lives  of  students  that  will 
carry  them  with  speed  toward  great 
accomplishment.  Every  student  will  be 


Pittsburgh’s  Cathedral  of  Learning  to  Be  Truly 

a  Higher  Institution 


Building  680  Feet  High  Will  House  12,000  Students.  Abundant  Recreation  Rooms 
for  Faculty  and  for  Students.  Class  Rooms  Will  Be  Free  from  All  Suggestion  of  Stiffness. 

Elevator  Facilities  Will  Be  Ample 


By  W.  DON  HARRISON 
Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


The  plan  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  to  erect  a  52-story 
cathedral  of  learning  to  house 
all  of  its  schools  except  those  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  has  in  it,  besides  its  archi¬ 
tecture,  some  valuable  ideas.  The  build¬ 
ing,  with  supreme  force,  will  express  by 
its  mass  and  proportion  the  meaning  and 
the  spirit  of  the  educational  work  which 
is  to  be  carried  on  in  it. 

The  structure  is  to  be  a  Gotliic  building 
of  Kentucky  limestone,  rising  from  a  base 
360  feet  long  and  260  feet  wide  to  a  height 
of  680  feet.  Its  cost  will  be  about 
.810,000,000.  It  will  be  erected  in  a 
14-acre  quadrangle  situated  in  the  civic 
center  of  Pittsburgh.  In  the  building, 
12,000  students  will  be  provided  with 
classrooms,  laboratories,  shops,  libraries, 
and  recreation  centers. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  learning,  Chancellor  John  G. 
Bowman  says,  is,  of  course,  to  provide  in 
a  lasting  and  economical  way  space 
needed  by  the  university.  In  addition, 
the  building  is  to  express  to  the  students, 
the  faculty,  and  the  community  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  education.  One  vital  purpose  of  a 
university  is  to  form  in  boys  and  girls 
habits  of  clear,  creative  thought.  The 
prize  of  it  all  is  the  spirit  of  achievement. 
To  express  this  spirit,  then,  with  such 
force  that  it  lifts  the  idea  to  the  level  we 
know  as  sublime,  is  the  reason  for  the 
height  of  the  building.  It  will  interpret 
beauty,  wonder,  spiritual  fineness,  and, 
above  all,  creative  courage  to  12,000 
students,  to  the  faculty,  and  to  about 
150,000  persons  who  will  pass  it  each  day. 
The  building  will  say  to  them:  “Life, 
beautiful,  creative  life,  is  yours  to  live 
and  to  give  to  others.  Do  it.” 


with,  there  is  not  to  be  a  single  barren, 
ugly,  recitation  room,  with  rows  of  cheap 
chairs.  It  is  planned  to  make  each  room 
beautiful;  to  make  it  resemble  a  private 


The  proposed  “  Cathedral  of  Learning  ”  at  Pittsburgh 
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a  crui3ader  for  some  purpose  that  has 
service  in  it.  If  students  have  half  a 
chance,  they  are  more  interested  in 
making  their  own  lives  beautiful  and 
creative  and  useful  than  in  dances  and 
parties.” 

The  centralization  of  the  university  in 
one  building  will  make  for  greater  edu¬ 
cational  unity.  Concerning  this  unity 
Chancellor  Bowman  says; 

“The  accessibility  of  one  department 
to  another  and  the  common  meeting 
ground  for  faculty  members  in  clubrooms 
will  bring  together  men  from  various 
schools  and  departments.  These  men 
will  become  better  acquainted  with  one 
another.  They  will  grow  in  sympathy 
for  one  another’s  work.  They  will  be¬ 
come  more  broadminded,  more  tolerant, 
more  unified.  And  the  same  thing  will 
happen  to  the  students.  For  them,  too, 
will  be  provided  rooms  for  social  meet¬ 
ings  and  for  study.  The  result  will  be 
the  creation  of  student  spirit  which  has 
been  found  so  difficult  to  develop  in 
great  urban  universities. 

“Out  of  the  beauty  of  the  building 
and  the  spirit  of  achievement  expressed 
in  it  there  will  gradually  rise,  in  the 
faculty  and  among  the  students,  a  pro¬ 
found  desire  to  show  only  the  decent  and 
noble  side  of  life  to  one  another.  That 
desire  will  become  habit.  It  will  crowd 
out  all  else.  The  building  will  be  a  temple 
in  which  no  man  could  wear  his  hat  if  he 
wanted  to.” 

That  the  building  is  feasible,  practical, 
and  economical  from  the  engineering 


Teachers  of  the  World  Will  Con¬ 
vene 

The  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  20-28,  1925. 
Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  federation,  has  sent  invitations  to 
ministers  of  education  in  all  countries. 
It  is  expected  that  from  800  to  1,000 
people  from  the  United  States  will  sail 
on  the  specially  chartered  liner  which  will 
leave  New  York  City  July  10.  Many 
people  of  world-wide  note  will  appear  on 
the  program.  The  purpose  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  is  to  bring  the  people  of  the  earth 
together  on  the  common  ground  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  end  that  justice  and  good 
will  may  prevail. 

Another  international  educational  con¬ 
ference,  under  official  auspices,  will  be 
held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  September. 
Details  concerning  it  will  appear  in  a 
later  number  of  School  Life. 

“Better  men  for  the  jobs,  better  jobs 
for  the  men,”  is  the  slogan  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  4,000  to 
5,000  of  whom  are  registered  in  the 
technical  and  trade  courses  of  that  city. 


standpoint,  Mr.  Charles  Z.  Klauder,  the 
architect,  and  the  consulting  engineers 
have  pointed  out.  In  the  first  place, 
they  indicate  that  the  sway  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  wind,  a  disadvantage  in  many 
high  buildings  of  small  base,  will  be 
practically  negligible.  The  large  base 
and  the  placing  of  columns  will  prevent 
any  except  a  slight  sway  in  the  most 
violent  wind. 

The  elevator  problem  is  simpler  than 
it  is  in  a  large  office  building.  To  main¬ 
tain  service  that  will  not  keep  any  student 
waiting  more  than  61  seconds  will  require 
eight  moderate-sized  elevators.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  recitation  rooms  will  occupy 
the  first  four  floors.  Students  attending 
classes  in  them  will  make  but  little  use 
of  the  elevators.  Above  these  lower 
floors  will  be  laboratories  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  The  usual  two  and  three 
hour  periods  will  cause  a  light  elevator 
load.  Next  wifi  come  the  professional 
schools.  Once  up  at  their  schools,  the 
students  will  use  the  stairs  in  going  from 
floor  to  floor.  On  top  floors,  graduate 
students,  fellows,  and  faculty  members  in 
advanced  science  and  research  labora¬ 
tories  come  and  go  relatively  little. 

In  spite  of  its  material  advantages,  the 
men  back  of  the  plan  insist  that  the 
building  is  in  no  sense  an  office  sky¬ 
scraper — an  “efficiency  factory.”  Rather, 
the  cathedral  of  learning  emphasizes  those 
very  things  in  “college  spirit”  of  which 
universities  are  most  proud. 


Bureau  of  Education’s  Latest  Publi¬ 
cations 

The  following  publications  have  been 
issued  recently  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Orders  for  them 
should  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  accompanied  by  the 
price  indicated: 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1924.  32  p.  5  cents. 

Eeport  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 

Bibliography  of  educational  and  psy¬ 
chological  tests  and  measurements. 
Comp,  by  Margaret  Doherty  and 
Josephine  MacLatchy,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  B.  R.  Buckingham.  233  p. 
(Bulletin,  1923,  no.  55)  25  cents. 

Cooperative  vocational  guidance.  Glen 
L.  Swiggett.  12  p.  (Commercial  edu¬ 
cation  leaflet  no.  8.)  5  cents. 

Report  of  a  conference  held  at  the  Peirce  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Philadelphia,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
April  21,  1923. 

Coordination  of  business  preparation  and 
placement.  Glen  L.  Swiggett.  16  p. 


(Commercial  education  leaflet  no.  10. j 
5  cents. 

Report  of  the  third  commercial  education  con¬ 
ference,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association,  New  York,  April  18,  1924. 

How  the  kindergarten  aids  children’s 
progress  in  the  grades.  Nina  C. 
Vandewalker.  6  p.  (Kindergarten  cir¬ 
cular  no.  17.)  '  5  cents. 

List  of  references  on  vocational  education. 
20  p.  (Library  leaflet  no.  25.)  5  cents. 

Milpitas — a  rural  school  project  in  teacher 
training.  Clara  H.  Smith  and  La  Rae 
Olvey.  19  p.  (Rural  school  leaflet 
no.  27.)  5  cents. 

Orange  township  consolidated  school. 
Black  Hawk  county,  Iowa.  Macy 
Campbell.  6  p.  (Rural  school  leaflet 
no.  30.)  5  cents. 

Organization  and  administration  of  the 
duplicate  school  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edwin  Y.  Montanye.  16  p.  (Bulle¬ 
tin,  1924,  no.  24.)  5  cents. 

A  platoon  school  in  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri.  G.  W.  Diemer.  25  p.  (Bulle¬ 
tin,  1924,  no.  25.)  5  cents. 

Contains:  I.  The  platoon  school  defined.  II. 
Growth  of  platoon  school  movement.  III.  Reasons 
for  platoon  organization.  IV.  Organization  and 
administration  illustrated  hy  the  Henry  C.  Kumpf 
School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  V.  The  platoon  school 
program.  VI.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  as 
expressed  by  teachers. 

Record  of  current  educational  publica¬ 
tions,  comprising  publications  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  June  1, 
1924.  69  p.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  27.) 

10  cents. 

School  health  supervision.  Report  of  a 
conference  at  Detroit,  October,  1923. 
Harriet  Wedgwood.  18  p.  (School 
health  studies  no.  8.)  5  cents. 

Contains;  1.  The  school  child  as  a  carrier  of  pub- 
lichealth,  by  Frances  S.  Bradley.  2.  The  preschool 
age  and  school  entrance,  by  Arnold  Oesell.  3. 
Training  teachers  for  health  work  in  rural  schools, 
by  Elma  Rood.  4.  Health  supervision  of  city 
school  children,  by  William  DeHeine. 

Some  practical  uses  of  auditoriums  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Montgomery 
county,  Alabama.  Lillian  Allen  and 
Cora  Pearson.  10  p.  (Rural  school 
leaflet  no.  34.)  5  cents. 

Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State 
colleges  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1923.  15  p.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  26.) 

5  cents. 

Take  no  risks.  J.  F.  Abel.  5  p.  (Rural 
school  leaflet  no.  31.)  5  cents. 

Deals  with  the  transportation  of  children  to  and 
from  school.  Urges  that  no  risks  be  taken  with 
children’s  lives  and  health. 

Technique  of  procedure  in  collegiate 
registration.  George  T.  Avery.  26  p. 
(Bulletin,  1924,  no.  22.)  5  cents. 

Contains:  1.  Inefficient  methods  still  used.  2. 
Points  of  agreement  among  registrars.  3.  Methods 
most  commonly  used.  4.  Analysis  of  typical  plans. 
6.  Some  helpful  suggestions.  6.  Recommended 
registration  plan. 
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Let  the  Children  Advance  According  to 

Individual  Ability 

Hard  and  Fast  System  of  Grading  Which  Once  Prevailed  Has  Practically  Disappeared 
from  American  Schools.  William  T.  Harris  Leader  in  Movement  for  Freedom.  Many 

“Plans”  Have  Left  Their  Influence 

By  WALTER  S.  DEFFENBAUGH 
Chief  City  School  Division,  Bureau  of  Education 


TOO  MUCH  listening  and  not 
enough  doing  characterizes  many 
a  school.  If  the  listening  were 
attentive  and  if  everything  said  in  class 
were  worth  hearing,  a  pupil  might  in  time 
become  educated — or  at  least  informed. 
In  most  recitations  he  hears  numerous 
questions  asked  and  answered;  he  hears 
other  pupils  tell  what  they  have  read;  he 
himself  may  be  called  upon  to  answer  a 
question  or  two.  The  recitation  period 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  teacher  in  telling 
what  she  has  read  or  what  her  opinion  is 
on  certain  questions.  She  may  even  be¬ 
come  dogmatic  in  her  teaching.  Under 
all  such  instruction  the  children  are  mere 
passive  recipients,  not  active  doers  as 
they  should  be. 

In  schools  as  usually  organized  there 
is  but  little  time  for  a  pupil  to  do  any 
studying.  He  may  have  but  one  or  two 
study  periods  a  day,  the  remainder  of  the 
time  being  spent  in  recitations,  where  he 
becomes  a  listener.  In  a  class  of  30 
pupils  no  one  pupil  can  himself  con¬ 
tribute  much  more  than  a  minute’s  time 
to  the  discussion  of  the  lesson.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  what  is  he  doing  the  remainder  of 
the  period.  The  supposition  is  that  he  is 
listening,  but  is  he?  And  if  he  is,  could 
he  not  be  more  profitably  employed? 

To  Avoid  Clinkers  and  Sluggards 

These  are  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
class  method  of  instruction,  but  there 
are  other  defects.  Pupils  differing  greatly 
in  capacity  are  held  to  the  same  pace. 
Some  fail  and  have  to  repeat  a  year  or  a 
half  year’s  work.  They  become  the 
“clinkers”  in  the  school  system.  The 
slower  children,  nagged  and  threatened 
with  failure,  become  discouraged,  while 
the  brighter  children,  not  having  enough 
to  do  to  keep  them  busy,  form  bad  habits 
of  study  and  the  habit  of  laziness.  They 
get  the  notion  that  any  task  may  be 
accomplished  without  work;  that  their 
brilliancy  will  carry  them  through.  The 
poorer  pupils  of  the  class  are  strained  to 
the  utmost  and  are  literally  dragged 
through  school.  The  child  who  ranks 
midway  between  the  dullest  and  brightest, 
seeing  pupils  gaining  promotions  with  a 
mere  passing  grade  of  70  or  75,  with 
work  only  three-fourths  perfect,  and  other 
pupils  getting  through  with  little  effort. 


is  tempted  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  brighter  children. 

All  the  faults  of  the  class  system  have 
been  dwelt  upon  from  the  time  the 
graded  school  system  was  inaugurated. 
In  1868,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  in  his 
report  to  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  called  attention  to  the  evils  in¬ 
herent  in  the  system  that  holds  pupils 
of  all  degrees  of  ability  to  the  same 
requirements.  Since  the  publication  of 
Doctor  Harris’s  report  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  remedy  the  defects 
that  have  just  been  enumerated.  He 
recommended  that  classes  be  organized 
with  only  five  weeks’  interval  between 
them  so  that  the  brighter  and  more 
industrious  pupils  could  be  advanced 
without  skipping  a  half  year’s  work  and 
so  that  pupils  not  able  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves  with  the  classes  to  which  they 
were  assigned  could  drop  back  to  the 
class  below  without  losing  a  half  year, 
or  even  a  whole  year  in  those  schools 
having  annual  promotions. 

All  sorts  of  “plans”  have  been  tried 
to  break  the  “lock  step.”  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Cambridge,  the 
Denver,  and  the  Elizabeth  plans.  There 
was  the  Batavia  coaching  plan,  and  the 
Pueblo  individual  instruction  plan.  None 
of  these  was  ever  widely  adopted.  Traces 
of  them  may  be  found  in  some  school 
systems  to-day,  but  the  originators  of 
these  plans  would  scarcely  recognize 
them  as  their  own. 

Interest  in  Individual  Instruction  is  Increasing 

Even  if  the  attempts  to  break  the  lock 
step  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  in¬ 
struction  en  masse  have  not  proved  as 
successful  as  w^as  hoped  by  the  originators 
of  the  several  plans,  efforts  have  not 
ceased  to  reach  the  individual  pupil 
and  to  have  him  progress  through  the 
schools  at  a  pace  suited  to  his  ability. 
There  is  to-day  more  interest  in  individual 
instruction  and  in  means  of  breaking  up 
the  lock  step  than  ever  before.  The 
homogeneous  grouping  of  pupils,  super¬ 
vised  study,  special  classes  for  subnormal 
and  supernormal  children  may  be  cited 
as  examples  of  the  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Several  plans  of  individual  instruction 
that  have  attracted  wide  attention  may 


be  mentioned.  One  of  these  plans 
originated  at  the  State  Teacher’s  College, 
San  Francisco,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
other  places  under  city  school  conditions. 
Winnetka,  Ill.,  has  given  the  plan  the 
most  thorough  trial. 

“Dalton  Plan”  Widely  Known  in  England 

Another  plan  of  individual  instruction, 
known  as  the  Dalton  plan,  originated  at 
about  the  time  Winnetka  began  its  experi¬ 
ment.  The  Dalton  plan  has  been  more 
widely  adopted  in  England  and  other 
European  countries  than  it  has  in  the 
United  States.  A  large  association  of 
Dalton  school  teachers  and  principals  has 
been  formed  in  England,  so  popular  and 
widespread  has  the  movement  become 
in  that  country.  Among  the  schools  in 
this  country  that  have  adopted  the  plan 
may  be  mentioned  the  South  Philadel¬ 
phia  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia 
Trade  School,  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  University  School,  New  York  City, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  Park- 
hurst,  the  originator  of  the  Dalton  plan. 

There  is  some  difference  between  the 
Winnetka  and  the  Dalton  plans,  but  each 
has  been  so  modified  in  some  of  the 
schools  experimenting  with  individual  in¬ 
structors  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
plan  is  followed  the  more  closely. 

At  Winnetka  the  general  plan,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  is: 

First.  A  reconstruction  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  in  terms  of  definite  and  specific 
objectives.  For  example,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing  that  children  shall  learn  column  addi¬ 
tion  in  third  grade,  say  specifically  “a 
child  w'ho  finishes  third-grade  arithmetic 
can  (among  other  things)  add  columns  of 
five  digits  high  and  three  digits  wide,  con¬ 
taining  all  of  the  fundamental  combina¬ 
tions,  at  the  rate  of  three  columns  in  three 
minutes,  with  100  per  cent  accuracy. 

Second.  The  construction  of  tests  to 
cover  each  specific  objective,  the  test 
being  complete  and  diagnostic. 

Third.  The  preparation  of  practice  ma¬ 
terial  leading  up  to  these  tests. 

Social  Activities  Replace  Class  Recitations 

Class  recitations  are  abolished,  but  so¬ 
cialized  activities  are  provided,  such  as 
discussions  of  real  problems  in  civics,  the 
dramatization  of  history  and  geography 
materials,  auditorium  assemblies,  group 
projects.  The  program  gives  about  half 
of  each  morning  and  half  of  each  afternoon 
to  individual  work,  the  other  half  to  group 
and  creative  activities. 

The  teachers  keep  track  of  each  pupil 
by  the  use  of  a  goal  record  book  in  which 
the  specific  objectives  of  each  subject  are 
listed,  and  the  children’s  names.  Each 
child  has  an  individual  goal  book  which 
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is  taken  home  each  month  in  place  of 
report  cards  so  that  parents  may  keep 
track  of  their  children’s  progress. 

The  Dalton  plan  provides  for  the 
assignment  of  jobs  covering  about  four 
weeks’  work.  This  plan  may  be  used 
without  any  change  of  curriculum  or 
specially  adapted  textbook.  The  job 
assignments  may  consist  of  so  many 
pages  in  the  text  or  of  certain  topics. 
Whenever  a  pupil  has  completed  all  his 
contracts  he  is  given  a  new  assignment. 
Class  conferences  are  held  once  or  twice 
a  week  at  certain  periods  of  the  day.  At 
other  times  the  pupils  are  free  to  go  to  any 
classroom  or  subject  laboratories  as  they 
are  called.  If  a  pupil  wishes  to  study 
history,  he  goes  to  one  of  the  history 
laboratories  for  consultation  with  the 
instructor,  or  to  join  a  group  working  on 
some  particular  problem.  Tests  are  given 
the  pupils  on  these  contracts.  No  new 
contracts  are  assigned  until  all  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  month  are  completed.  A 
pupil  may  arrange  his  own  study  program 
practical!}’  as  he  pleases.  He  may  work 
several  hours  at  a  time  on  mathematics; 
he  may  finish  one  contract  within  a  week 
or  two  and  be  an  entire  month  on  another 
contract.  The  plan  no  doubt  works  best 
when  applied  to  the  entire  school,  but 
individual  teachers  report  successful  «se 
of  the  plan  when  it  is  not  in  operation  in 
the  entire  school.  A  teacher  of  English 
may  u.se  it  to  the  extent  of  assigning 
contracts.  Of  course  there  would  not  be 
the  freedom  under  such  an  arrangement 
as  in  a  school  using  the  plan  in  every 
department. 

Both  Doubling  and  Shipping  Are  Eoih 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
evaluate  either  of  these  plans.  They 
must  speak  for  themselves,  but  there  are 
several  reasons  why  some  individual  in¬ 
struction  plan  should  be  adopted  by  the 
schools  of  the  country  provided,  of  course, 
that  sufficient  socialized  activities  are 
provided.  Under  an  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  plan  no  pupil  is  required  to  repeat  a 
grade.  There  is  no  doubling  back;  there 
is  no  skipping  of  a  grade  or  a  part  of  a 
grade.  It  is  one  step  after  another; 
no  retreat;  no  forward  jumps.  By  such  a 
plan  it  is  evident  that  the  bright  pupil 
can  complete  the  course  a  year  or  two 
ahead  of  time  or,  if  preferred,  his  course 
may  be  greatly  enriched.  He  can  com¬ 
plete  the  course  without  any  abrupt 
jumps.  The  slower  pupil  may  be  de¬ 
layed  a  year  in  completing  the  course, 
but  he  has  been  moving  forward  all  the 
time. 

Studies  made  by  Dr.  Frederic  Burke 
and  others  of  the  results  of  individual  in¬ 
struction  show  that: 

1.  The  slowest  children  are  less  slow 
than  where  they  have  to  repeat  grades. 


2.  The  fastest  children  can  do  eight 
grades  in  five  or  six  years. 

3.  The  great  bulk  of  children  can  either 
do  eight  grades  in  six  or  seven  years,  or  if 
they  take  eight  years  they  can  have  more 
than  ordinary  schools  give  for  group  and 
creative  activities. 

4.  Children  are  more  interested  in  their 
work,  making  discipline  easier. 

5.  The  work  is  done  more  efficiently. 

Studies  made  in  England  of  the  Dalton 

])lan  confirm  the  studies  made  in  this 
country  of  the  results  of  individual  in¬ 
struction.  The  Dalton  plan  has  however, 
been  confined  more  generally  to  high 
schools.  One  of  the  results  of  the  plan 
which  was  introduced  this  last  September 
into  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Girls  has  been  that  the  library  has 
been  used  five  times  as  much  as  it  was 
under  the  traditional  plan.  Further  data 
on  the  results  of  the  plan  in  that  school 
will  be  given  after  it  has  been  in  operation 
one  or  two  semesters. 

That  all  of  the  experiments  in  individual 
*  instruction  now  going  on  in  this  and  other 
countries  promise  much  is  evident  from 
the  studies  thus  far  made  of  them.  At 
least  all  such  experimentation  should  be 
encouraged  so  that  a  way  may  be  found 
of  breaking  the  “lock  step”  in  our  schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  has  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  education  court  of  the 
New  Zealand  and  South  Seas  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Dunedin, 
1925-26.  The  exhibition  is  international 
in  scope  and  is  under  the  official  author¬ 
ity  and  patronage  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government. 

At  the  instance  of  the  General  Secre¬ 
tariate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Danish  Ministry  of  Instruction  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  national  commission  which  is  to 
work  for  intellectual  cooperation  between 
Denmark  and  other  countries.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are  appointed 
for  five  years. — John  Dyneley  Prince, 
American  minister,  Copenhagen. 


System  of  Informal  Education  De¬ 
veloped  in  Oklahoma 

“How  to  make  available  much-to-be- 
desired  educational  opportunities  to  the 
great  unpcached  public,”  was  one  of  the 
problems  discussed  at  length  at  the 
second  national  conference  on  home  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
last  spring,  according  to  the  report  of 
proceedings  recently  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

This  problem  has  been  studied  in  State 
universities,  schools,  and  libraries,  and 
by  other  agencies  from  time  to  time.  In 
Oklahoma,  the  problem  has  been  studied 
by  the  State  library  commis.sion.  The 
result  of  this  study  has  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  informal  education, 
usable  in  the  home,  in  the  shop,  nights, 
holidays,  and  during  spare  minutes 
snatched  from  necessary  daily  work. 
Consideration  was  given  to  classified 
groups,  such  as  women’s  study  groups, 
union  labor  groups,  agricultural  groups, 
cotton  gro-wer’s  groups,  and  many  other 
groups  of  varying  interests.  Provision 
for  some  of  these  groups  was  made  by  the 
adoption  of  the  home  reading  courses  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  State 
library  commission.  The  secretary  of 
the  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  special 
collaborator  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  conduct  the  reading  courses  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  Oklahoma  Board  of  Education,  at 
the  same  time,  adopted  four  of  these 
reading  courses  in  lieu  of  a  State  reading 
course.  The  board  offers  school  credits 
to  readers  who  complete  these  courses 
under  the  guidance  of  a  high-school 
teacher. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  the  books, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  libraries,  the 
library  commission  purchased  all  of  the 
books  in  the  courses,  and  for  the  most 
popular  courses  from  5  to  50  copies  of 
each  book  were  purchased.  This  made 
the  books  available  to  readers  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  application. — Ellen  C.  Lom¬ 
bard. 


We  can  never  fully  estimate  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
our  ancestors  for  establishing  our  system  of  common  schools. 
In  consequence  of  their  wisdom  and  foresight,  we  have  all 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  these  institutions;  and  we  have 
been  conformed  to  them  in  all  our  habits  and  associations 
from  our  earliest  childhood.  .  .  .  Can  there  be  a  man 
amongst  us  so  recreant  to  duty,  that  he  does  not  think  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  transmit  that  system,  in  an  im¬ 
proved  condition,  to  posterity,  which  his  ancestors  originated 
for  him? — Horace  Mann. 
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Teachers  who  attended  the  first  institute  on  Virgin  Islands 


Auspicious  Beginning  of  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  Teachers’  Association 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  attended  the  first 
teachers’  institute  ever  held  on  the  islands. 
The  institute  was  held  at  Frederiksted, 
St.  Croix,  November  6  and  7,  and  the 
convention. of  the  Virgin  Islands  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  followed  immediately 
afterward. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  occa¬ 
sion,  not  only  by  the  teachers  but  by  the 
public.  Inspiring  addresses  were  made 
by  the  governor,  the  chairman  of  the 
colonial  council,  and  other  public  officers. 

The  director  of  education,  Arthur  E. 
Lindborg,  writes  enthusiastically  of  the 
success  of  the  meetings  and  predicts  “big 
things”  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
profession  in  the  islands. 

This  Is  the  Time  to  Consider 
Ventilation 

Proper  ventilation  of  school  buildings 
during  the  winter  is  essential.  In  a  study 
made  among  high-school  juniors  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  15  per  cent  stated  that 
the  school  could  help  more  to  develop 
health  habits  by  looking  after  ventilation 
better.  Of  those  stating  w'ays  in  which  the 
school  tends  to  produce  ill  health,  40  per 
cent  mentioned  “poor  ventilation.”  Pu¬ 
pils  require  fresh  air.  Twenty-one  per 
cent  of  the  15,075  answering'  included 
“fresh  air”  among  the  “three  best  health 
habits  possessed.”  This  recreation  in¬ 
dulging  group  placed  it  second  only  to 
“plenty  of  exercise.” 

The  small  rural  school  plant  can  at 
small  expense  meet  the  requirements  for 
good  ventilation.  Some  rural  schools 
have  ventilating  heaters.  Others  have 
satisfactory  jacketed  stoves  with  adequate 
fresh-air  inlets  and  foul-air  outlets.  Still 


others  have  furnaces,  gravity  exhaust 
ducts,  and  window  boards  at  the  majority 
of  the  windows.  The  window  boards  are 
frequently  panes  of  glass  1  foot  high  set 
as  deflectors  in  the  window  sash.  All  of 
these  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  serve 
ventilation  needs  admirably. 

According  to  experiments  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  State 
Ventilation  Commission,  window-venti¬ 
lated  rooms  with  gravity  exhausts  seemed 
fresher  and  freer  from  odor  and  were 
more  comfortable  as  to  temperature  than 
rooms  equipped  with  expensive  fan  sys¬ 
tems.  Appetite  for  food  is  considerably 
decreased  if  stale  air  is  breathed.  The 
retarding  defects  of  malnutrition  are  too 
well  established  to  overlook  this  result  of 
poor  ventilation. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  affects 
the  vigor  of  pupils.  A  reliable  thermom¬ 
eter  in  plain  view  on  the  teacher’s  desk 
should  register  a  room  temperature  of 
68°.  Subjects  experimented  with  were 
inclined  to  do  63  per  cent  more  type¬ 
writing  and  15  per  cent  more  physical 
work  at  68°  than  at  73°.  The  lower 
stimulating  temperature,  together  with 
an  air  change,  without  chilling  drafts, 
sufficient  to  remove  the  accumulation  of 
body  odors,  is  most  favorable  for  study. 
School  boards  should  provide  at  least  the 
minimum  essentials  for  good  ventilation. 
Teachers  should  learn  how  to  regulate 
them  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  results 
for  their  pupils. — William  Me  Kinley 
Robinson. 

“Guidance  conferences”  for  freshmen 
students  at  West  Virginia  University  are 
proving  to  be  of  value  and  interest.  Ad¬ 
dresses  adapted  to  the  needs  and  problems 
of  university  men  are  given  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  invited  to  take  an  active  part  in 
discussions.  “The  choice  of  a  life  career,” 
“Intelligence  tests,”  and  “How  to  study” 
are  among  the  subjects  presented  by  stu¬ 
dents  for  discussion. 


High-school  Students  Classified  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ability 

Grouping  of  students  into  sections  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability  has  been  practiced  in 
the  high  schools  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  It  began  as  an 
experiment  three  years  ago  and  it  is  now 
in  general  use.  In  one  high  school  all  of 
the  academic  subjects  of  the  first  two 
years  are  divided  into  sections  in  this 
way. 

Under  this  plan  of  grouping,  strong 
students  are  permitted  to  go  on  and  the 
habit  of  mediocrity  is  discouraged.  Suffi¬ 
cient  drill  may  be  given  backward  stu¬ 
dents  without  boring  cpucker  minds  with 
the  monotony  of  continual  review.  Not  so 
much  stress  is  placed  on  covering  the 
course  of  study  and  more  is  placed  on  the 
mastery  of  special  problems. 

Making  the  class  more  uniform  in  abil¬ 
ity  the  teacher  can  get  better  results  with 
a  large  class  than  with  a  small  class  who.se 
differences  represent  the  wide  range  of 
capacity  which  usually  exists  among  high- 
school  students.  The  success  of  the  plan 
justifies  the  expectation  that  it  will  be 
permanently  adopted. 

The  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  recently  established  head- 
cpiarters  at  Luxor,  Egypt.  A  building 
just  completed  is  equipped  with  complete 
apparatus  for  photograjihic  work  and 
scientific  research  connected  with  the 
making  of  a  permanent  record  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  ancient  inscriptions  on  temple 
walls  near  the  tomb  of  Tutenkhamon. 

Dr.  James  Henry  Breasted  is  director 
of  the  institute  and  Prof.  Harold  H. 
Nelson  is  in  charge  of  the  new  building. 
The  staff  will  consist  of  three  or  four 
Europeans  and  Americans  and  15  work¬ 
men  and  servants. 
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New  Books  in  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


Athearn,  Walter  Scott.  Character 
building  in  a  democracy.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden  lectures  for  the  year 
1924.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1924.  163  p.  12°. 

The  democratic  state  depends  for  its  perpetuity 
on  the  intelligence  and  moral  integrity  of  its  citizens. 
The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  attained  by  the 
public  schools.  The  democratic  state  is  developing 
a  system  of  free  schools  which  will  give  to  its  citizens 
the  common  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  and  ideals 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  preservation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions.  It  is  the  part  of  the  churches  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  system  of  religious  schools 
to  parallel  the  public  school  system  all  the  way  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  These  schools 
should  give  the  rising  generation  the  necessary  moral 
training  based  on  religious  faith.  The  church 
teachers  who  are  to  instruct  an  educated  citizenship 
must  themselves  be  educated  if  the  citizens  of  the 
future  are  to  be  motivated  by  religious  ideals.  In 
view  of  this  situation  confronting  Christian  edu¬ 
cators,  Professor  Athearn’s  book  discusses  “spiritual 
illiteracy”  and  its  remedies,  the  evolution  of  the 
church  school,  the  organization  and  supervision  of 
religious  education  and  the  provision  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  the  prospects  for  the  church  schools  of 
to-morrow. 

Baldwin,  Bird  T.  and  Stecher,  Lorle 
I.  The  psychology  of  the  preschool 
child.  New  York,  London,  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  company,  1924.  305  p.  Ulus., 
tables,  diagrs.  12°. 

In  recent  years,  the  results  of  experimental  research 
have  brought  about  a  new  vision  of  the  mental  and 
physical  needs  of  the  preschool  child.  This  text 
presents  the  results  so  far  obtained  from  a  three 
years’  series  of  observations  and  experiments  on 
normal  and  superior  children  from  two  to  six  years 
of  age  in  the  preschool  laboratories  of  the  Iowa  Child 
welfare  research  station  of  the  State  university  of 
Iowa.  The  historical  background  of  experimental 
studies  is  treated  in  a  brief  introductory  review.  The 
later  chapters  of  the  book  describe  in  detail  the  pre¬ 
school  laboratories  in  which  the  studies  were  made, 
and  the  methods  used  in  the  last  three  years  with  the 
children  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  training. 
The  book  bears  directly  also  on  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  older  child  of  school  age. 

Barber,  Harry  C.  Teaching  junior  high 
school  mathematics.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company 
[1924]  xi,  137  p.  diagrs.  12°.  (River¬ 
side  mathematical  monographs,  ed.  by 
John  Wesley  Young.) 

This  monograph  undertakes  to  tell  just  what  is 
meant  by  the  “new  mathematics,”  what  it  is,  why 
it  is  desirable,  and  how  it  may  be  successfully 
taught.  It  gives  the  results  of  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  putting  the  new  program  into  effect  in  the 
public  schools  of  Newton,  Mass.  The  proposed  re¬ 
organization  applies  particularly  to  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  constituting  the  junior 
high  school,  and  was  recommended  by  the  National 
committee  on  mathematical  requirements  in  its 
final  report  published  in  1923. 

Fynne,  Robert  John.  Montessori  and 
her  inspirers.  London,  New  York  [etc.] 
Longmans,  Green  and  company,  1924. 
viii,  347  p.  plates.  12°. 


Says  that  it  was  through  the  scientific  study  and 
education  of  idiots  and  other  defective  children 
that  the  principles  of  the  Montessori  method  were 
originally  realized  and  its  practice  suggested.  The 
history  of  the  method  is  accordingly  the  history  of 
the  work  of  Pereira,  Itard,  SSguin,  and  Montessori, 
which  is  given  connectedly  in  this  volume. 

Hart,  Joseph  K.  The  discovery  of  in¬ 
telligence.  New  York  and  London, 
The  Century  company  [1924]  xvi,  431 
p.  front.,  illus.  8°. 

This  history  outlines  the  intellectual  progress  of 
humanity  from  primitive  times  to  the  present.  Men 
first  lived  by  customs  and  habits,  joined  together 
in  a  complete  system  of  living,  which  are  called  folk¬ 
ways.  The  author  shows  how  the  development  of 
civilization  has  consisted  in  a  constant  struggle  to 
surmount  these  folkways  by  intelligence. 

Hosic,  James  F.  and  Chase,  Sara  E. 
Brief  guide  to  the  project  method. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 
1924.  vii,  243  p.  illus.  12°. 

This  practical  manual  evaluates  the  project 
method,  and  shows  what  it  should  accomplish  and 
what  it  actually  has  accomplished.  It  deals  first 
with  the  theory  of  the  project  method,  then  de¬ 
scribes  a  number  of  sample  projects,  and  lastly  gives 
hints  and  helps  for  project  teachers,  in  geography, 
history,  the  “tool  subjects”,  composition,  and  litera¬ 
ture. 

Hotchkiss,  E.  A.  The  project  method 
in  classroom  work.  Boston,  New  York, 
[etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1924]  xiii, 
258  p.  front.,  illus.  12°. 

Part  one,  comprising  30  pages,  of  this  volume 
contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  theories  and  fun¬ 
damental  principles  underlying  the  method  of 
teaching,  as  a  background  for  Part  two,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  volume,  which  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  projects  that  have  been  worked  out  in 
the  classroom  in  connection  with  the  work  of  train¬ 
ing  teachers.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
author’s  experience  as  an  instructor  and  supervisor 
in  teachers’  colleges. 

Learned,  William  S.  The  American 
public  library  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  company  [1924]  vii,  89  p.  maps, 
tables,  diagr.  8°. 

The  progress  of  civilization  depends  upon  the 
discovery,  formulation,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
The  author  mentions  some  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  diffusing  knowledge,  and  the  lack  of 
provision  for  the  adult  compared  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  is  supplied  for  youth.  Young  graduates 
are  commonly  told  that  their  education  has  only 
just  begun,  but  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
the  continued  training  of  adults.  A  community 
intelligence  service  is  needed,  with  a  personnel 
qualified  to  direct  adult  inquirers  from  printed 
.  sources  of  information.  Other  sources  than  print 
should  also  be  utilized,  such  as  lectures,  museums 
motion  pictures,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  tax-sup¬ 
ported  public  library  as  an  agency  for  the  systematic 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  next  discussed  in  this  book; 
also  the  American  Library  Association  as  an  agency 
for  the  promotion  of  library  service.  The  study 
closes  with  a  forecast  of  the  future  development  of 
public  libraries  and  of  the  service  rendered  by  them, 
in  which  the  author  recommends  a  library  survey  of 
the  United  States,  experimental  studies  in  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  library  service,  and  adequate  support  of 
professional  training  and  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 


Roberts,  John  S.  William  T.  Harris;  a 
critical  study  of  his  educational  and 
related  philosophical  views.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  National  education  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  1924.  xvi, 
250  p.  front,  (port.)  12°. 

Dr.  Harris’s  published  writings  have  been  used 
as  a  source  for  this  study,  which  w-as  originally 
made  as  a  thesis  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  in 
New  York  university. 

Staley,  Seward  Charle.  Games,  con¬ 
tests  and  relays.  New  York,  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  company,  1924.  viii,  354  p. 
illus.,  diagrs.  8°. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  collect  into  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  mass  physical  recreational  activities;  all  of 
the  more  important  activities  of  this  sort  practiced 
by  the  peoples  of  Western  civilization.  It  includes 
the  pedagogy  of  games  for  the  lower  and  upper 
grades,  the  junior  and  senior  high  school,  and  the 
college;  also  gives  directions  for  relay  races  and 
combative  contests. 

Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.  The  education 
of  handicapped  children.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Houghton,  Mifflin  company 
[1924]  xiv,  394  p.  front,  plates,  tables, 
diagrs.,  facsims.  12°.  (Riverside  text¬ 
books  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P. 
Cubberley.) 

The  results  of  long  and  extensive  study  by  the 
author  of  all  types  of  handicapped  children  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  presented  in  this  book.  After  a  brief 
historical  survey  of  the  development  of  care  and 
training  of  handicapped  children,  the  technical  re¬ 
quirements  are  stated  lor  the  successful  organization 
of  special  classes  for  children  who  are  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  delinquent,  speech  defective,  crippled,  deaf, 

,  blind,  hard-of-hearing,  or  semi-sighted.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  follows  of  the  theories,  definition,  and  social 
consequence  of  mental  deficiency,  and  the  ultimate 
aims  of  constructive  work  in  behalf  of  the  mentally 
defective.  The  appendix  contains  a  conspectus  on 
the  classification  of  mentally  deficient  children  from 
various  points  of  view. 

Walters,  Raymond.  Educational  jot¬ 
tings  abroad.  Lancaster  and  New  York. 
The  Science  press,  1924.  vii,  i85p.  16°, 

Various  articles  of  special  correspondence  from 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  France  are  re¬ 
printed  from  several  journals  of  1924  to  form  this 
volume. 

Offer  Prizes  for  Foreign -Language 
Study 

To  encourage  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  by  Londoners,  money  prizes  for 
proficiency  in  certain  languages  are  offered 
by  banks  and  other  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  foreign  trade.  Oral  and  written 
examinations  are  given  by  the  London 
school  authorities  in  Italian,  Russian, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Hebrew, 
in  the  advanced,  the  intermediate,  and 
the  elementary  stage,  and  the  persons 
standing  first  and  second  in  these  exam¬ 
inations  are  awarded  the  prizes.  The 
largest  prize  is  $50,  offered  for  advanced 
Italian.  To  meet  the  demand  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  various  languages,  the  London 
County  Council  provides  classes  in  more 
than  25  evening  institutes. 
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Another  Annual  Event  in  the  American  Calendar 

MERIC  AN  EDUCATION  WEEK  is  still  growing  in  popularity.  Reports  have  come  by  the 
hundreds  from  hamlets,  villages,  cities,  and  counties  describing  the  enthusiasm  with  which  parents, 
X  civic  organizations,  the  press,  and  the  pulpit  assisted  in  making  the  observance  of  the  program 
for  the  week  of  November  17-23  far  surpass  previous  efforts. 

The  project  lacked  nothing  of  influential  support,  sponsored  as  it  was  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  only  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  which  is  devoted  wholly  to  general  education,  by  the 
American  Legion,  one  of  the  great  patriotic  societies,  and  by  the  National  Education  Association,  the  great¬ 
est  organization  of  teachers  in  the  world.  But  above  all,  the  observance  of  the  week  was  stimulated  by 
a  proclamation  of  unusual  strength  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  calling  upon  the  people  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  need  of  popular  education  in  America.  Neaily  all  the  governors,  as  in  previous  years, 
issued  proclamations  in  a  tone  of  conviction  that  education  should  occupy  first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
people.  State,  county,  and  city  school  superintendents  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  preparing  plans 
and  issuing  circulars  of  information  and  instruction  and  by  appointing  committees  to  have  charge  of  the 
various  features  of  the  week,  such  as  publicity  and  the  preparation  of  programs. 

The  great  success  of  the  week  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
periodical  press  which  contributed  liberally  of  their  space  in  publishing  the  proclamations  and  the  local 
arrangements  for  carrying  them  out.  Information  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  widely  used. 
Organizations  such  as  Parent -Teacher  Associations,  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs  cooperated  most  heartily  and  effectively  with  the  schools  in  the  observance  of  the  week. 

Many  motion-picture  theaters  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  people  to  make  announcements 
regarding  Education  Week.  The  plan  usually  adopted  was  for  the  school  officers  to  prepare  brief  state¬ 
ments  about  the  schools  which  were  placed  upon  slides  and  exhibited  as  part  of  the  regular  program. 

Some  of  the  radio  stations  were  used  to  broadcast  addresses  of  State  and  city  school  superintendents  and 
others.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  broadcast  a  talk  each  day  of  the  week  from  the 
naval  radio  station  at  Washington. 

The  cooperation  of  business  men  is  often  mentioned  in  letters  describing  the  observance  of  the  week. 
In  many  instances  school  exhibits  were  placed  in  down-town  store  windows.  American  Education  Week 
has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school  year  and  better  and  better  results  may  be  expected.  The 
idea  of  the  importance  of  such  a  week  is  just  beginning  to  get  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  recently  are  typical  of  hundreds  of  others.  To  print  all 
the  good  things  in  these  letters  would  be  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  journal: 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. — One  school  reports  a  housewarming  on 
Thursday  night  of  Education  Week.  Through  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  School  Improvement  the  occasion  proved  successful  as  shown  by 
an  attendance  estimated  at  700. 

Another  school  reports  that  the  Business  Men’s  League  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club  held  their  luncheons  in  the  school  during  the  week.  The  dedication 
of  the  lunch  on  Friday  evening  was  made  a  public  occasion  which  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  people. 

A  fathers’  meeting  was  held  one  night  at  one  school  at  which  about  130 
fathers  were  present.  An  educational  address  by  a  representative  of  the 
Legion  was  one  feature. 

ENTERPRISE,  ALA. — Education  Week  was  indirectly  the  cause  of 
the  city  voting  a  1  cent  tax  on  gasoline  for  building  and  equipment 
purposes.  Since  that  week  the  town  is  putting  on  and  enforcing  the 
compulsory  attendance  act.  A  fund  for  caring  for  the  poor  has  been 
given  for  direct  school  purposes. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.— The  most 
fruitful  type  of  meeting  was  that  which  attempted  to  demonstrate  a 
single  phase  of  work  showing  progress  through  the  grades.  Briefly  such 
a  meeting  includes: 

1.  Talk  by  supervisor  indicating  the  general  aims,  purposes,  and  goals. 

2.  Indication  of  and  statement  of  the  specific  aims  in  lower,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  upper  grades,  together  with  claims  for  local  group  of  pupils. 

3.  Demonstration  by  pupils  proving  to  the  people  that  aims  are  actually 
being  accomplished. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. — There  was  a  community  luncheon  in 
observance  of  Education  Week  by  the  American  Legion,  Rotary  Club, 
Lions  Club,  and  Kiwanis  Club,  Tuesday  noon,  at  Walnut  Hill  auditorium. 
Ten  thousand  bulletins  distributed :  “What  are  the  schools  trying  to  do?’’ 
Ten  thousand  bulletins  distributed:  “What  kind  of  schools  does  New 
Britain  need?  “ 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.— I  think  that  perhaps  our  two  best  ideas 
were  (1)  the  requirement  that  every  school  should  select  some  topic  of 
Education  Week  and  make  it  that  school’s  business  to  celebrate  the  topic 
inviting  the  interest  of  the  public;  (2)  the  invitation  of  the  public  club  to 
visit  the  Commercial  High  School  for  lunch,  attend  an  auditorium  pro¬ 
gram,  and  visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school, 

TOCCOA,  GA. — We  classified  the  school  library  and  added  over  200 
volumes  to  it. 

DWIGHT,  ILL. — We  had  contests  in  each  room  among  A  and  B  sec¬ 
tions  to  try  to  see  which  section  could  get  most  parents  out.  Loosers 
treated  winners. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  ever  had  any 
visitors  in  high-school  classes.  I  think  it  was  worth  while  in  this  one 
point  only,  if  nothing  else. 

PEKIN,  ILL. — During  the  noon  hour  at  the  county  courthouse  a 
junior  high  school  was  in  session  each  school  day  for  the  benefit  o^  the 
business  men. 

STERLING,  ILL. — We  issued  tags  for  the  children  to  wear,  p  ‘  :ed 
with  the  inscription,  “My  parents  visited  school  this  week’’;  add  .  aal 
visitors  were  represented  on  the  tag  by  a  star.  The  room  having  :he 


highest  per  cent  of  visitors  received  a  reward.  This  year  the  reward  was 
the  honor  of  using  the  new  gymnasium  for  the  first  time.  The  school 
enrollment  is  445,  and  400  parents  and  friends  visited  the  school  during 
the  week. 

DANVILLE,  IND. — The  main  feature  of  the  week  was  a  model  school 
which  we  conducted  in  the  display  window  of  a  down-town  furniture 
store.  The  equipment  used  was  our  own  except  for  the  furniture,  which 
was  loaned  by  a  near-by  school  supply  company.  The  children  used  for 
the  display  were  some  from  the  second  grade.  The  teacher  was  their 
regular  teacher.  We  used  only  15  children  because  of  the  small  size  of 
the  window.  The  remaining  pupils  of  the  room  from  which  these  were 
taken  were  left  at  their  regular  building  under  the  care  of  another  teacher. 
School  was  conducted  in  the  store  window  throughout  the  week.  Regular 
class  work  was  done. 

Our  display  seemed  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  children  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  their  sudden  call  to  prominence,  but  they  were  quite 
orderly  throughout  and  undisturbed  by  the  traffic  and  spectators  outside. 
The  teacher,  although  reluctant  to  act  as  assigned,  was  quite  gratified 
with  the  results  and  glad  that  she  had  been  chosen.  The  local_  news¬ 
papers  made  favorable  comments.  The  parents  were  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  better  school  furniture,  for  we  received  inquiries  from  some  who 
wanted  to  buy  a  chair  desk  for  their  children  as  a  Christmas  present. 

KENTLAND,  IND. — Every  home  was  reached,  for  we  mailed,  first 
class,  a  letter  to  each  family. 

LA  PORTE,  IND. — We  dedicated  our  new  high-school  building. 

CLARENCE,  IOWA. — On  Sunday  evening  of  the  week  we  succeeded 
in  getting  the  whole  community  interested.  We  have  a  consolidated 
district  with  700  population.  We  have  one  church  which  will  seat  700. 
This  building  was  used  and  the  other  churches  had  no  services.  The 
program  was  given  over  to  citizens,  school,  and  Legion.  All  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  were  educational  in  their  nature.  We  have  had  these  meetings  for 
two  years  and  they  have  been  well  attended  and  much  interest  is  shown. 
The  building  is  always  full. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. — A  different  high-school  boy  broadcast  over 
WHO  every  afternoon  during  the  week.  This  gave  us  quite  a  bit  of  space 
all  over  the  State  of  Iowa.  Incidentally,  it  gave  the  high  school  whose 
boy  was  broadcasting  an  opportimity  to  have  an  assembly  at  the  time  he 
broadcast,  where  they  listened  in. 

Des  Moines  is  in  a  $7,000,000  campaign.  We  are  taking  adyantage  of 
the  public’s  interest  and  formally  dedicating  buildings  and  laying  comer 
stones.  During  the  week  we  laid  corner  stones  of  two  of  our  new 
$600,000  junior  high  schools. 

ODEBOLT,  IOWA.— A  model  schoolhouse,  with  school  ground,  and 
surroundings  was  constructed  by  the  normal  training  students  and  put  on 
display  in  a  show  window  of  a  business  house  with  a  big  sign,  “American 
Education  Week.” 

OSAGE,  IOWA.— The  school  is  conducting  a  patriotic  oratorical  contest, 
a  copy  of  the  regulations  concerning  which  are  herewith  submitted.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  of  the  city  raised  and  deposited  a  fund  of  $135 
to  be  used  for  prizes.  — Continued  on  pa^e  4  of  cover. 
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SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. — At  one  store  there  was  a  demonstration  of 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  work;  the  morning  program  started  at  10 
o’clock  and  ran  to  11.45,  the  afternoon  program  from  2  o’clock  until  3.45. 
This  work  was  divided  among  the  different  schools. 

At  another  store  were  demonstrations  of  second  to  sixth  grades,  Monday- 
being  given  to  the  second  grades,  Tuesday  to  the  third,  Wednesday  to  the 
fourth,  Thursday  to  the  fifth,  and  Friday  to  the  sixth.  One  store  was 
given  up  more  largely  to  junior  high  school  and  high  school  activities, 
work  being  done  in  domestic  science,  sewing,  millinery,  and  allied  subjects. 
Physical  education,  orchestra  and  band  work  were  demonstrated  at  a 
fourth  store  by  the  orchestra  and  physical  education  departments  of  the 
junior  highs  and  high  school.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  second  to 
sixth  grade,  inclusive,  there  was  shown  work  in  mechanical  drawing, 
design  and  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  arts  and  crafts,  also  typewriting 
and  commercial  work.  School  nurses  worked  in  connection  with  the 
children.  Our  dental  hygienist  and  dentist  demonstrated  the  work  of 
the  dental  department. 

WAYLAND,  IOWA. — The  different  departments  and  classes  placed 
exhibits  in  the  store  windows  down  town  where  the  people  would  be 
forced  to  observe  the  work.  This  proved  much  more  satisfactory  than 
having  Visitors’  Week  in  which  the  exhibits  are  shown  at  school. 

The  local  paper  gave  the  school  their  front  page  to  be  used  by  the 
school.  The  departments  and  organizations  were  written  up.  We  tried 
to  explain  the  school  work  to  the  community. 

The  children  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  grades,  inclusive,  gave  an  operetta 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

GLASCO,  KANS. — Advertisements  by  the  local  merchants  in  the  paper 
carried  the  official  slogans  of  the  week  in  conspicuous  positions.  The 
motion-picture  theater  also  ran  slides  carrying  these  slogans  for  two 
weeks. 

Short  talks  were  given  in  all  of  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches  of  the 
community  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Education  Week  and  on  the  final  day 
of  the  week. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. — The  Kiwanis  Club  of  this  city  took  up  the 
matter  and  we  arranged  for  a  sort  of  coimty  whirlwind.  There  were  two 
groups  organized  who,  with  a  speaker,  singers,  and  other  boosters,  made  a 
tour  of  the  county,  spending  30  minutes  at  each  school  and  giving  an 
educational  program  in  connection  with  the  program  arranged  by  the 
teachers  of  the  several  schools.  Many  parents  and  other  patrons  of  the 
schools  were  present  and  witnessed  these  programs. 

WINCHESTER,  KY, — We  had  a  flag  raising  on  that  day.  The 
exercises  were  planned  and  carried  out  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Federated 
Women’s  Clubs  of  Winchester.  The  program  was  not  only  good  but  it 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  these  women  in  the  school  work  of 
the  community. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. — In  order  to  encourage  attendance,  the  New 
Orleans  Post  of  the  American  Legion  offered  a  loving  cup  for  the  largest 
percentage  attendance  of  parents  to  a  school;  the  winner  of  this  contest 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. — The  only  unusual  thing  that  we  did  was  to  get 
permission  from  the  editor  of  our  local  paper  to  allow  the  school  children 
to  act  as  an  editorial  news  gathering  staff  on  Thursday  of  Education 
Week.  This  was  carried  through  very  successfully.  Practically  all  the 
reading  matter  in  the  paper  was  written  by  students  in  the  high  school. 
This  aroused  considerable  interest  and  was,  I  think,  an  effective  method, 
for  it  was  not  without  its  benefits  to  the  high  school  itself. 

MARINE  CITY,  MICH. — Copies  of  a  little  booklet,  “Why  Graduate,” 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  were  given  to  each  member  of  the  high  school. 

PALMER,  MASS. — The  parades  were  organized  so  that  the  various 
school  activities  were  typified.  Manual-training  boys  paraded  in  overalls 
and  jumper,  carrying  various  tools;  household  arts  girls  represented  cooks, 
etc.;  physical  education  was  represented  by  football  team  in  uniform, 
girls  representing  various  “gym”  activities,  etc.;  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
and  other  organizations  in  the  schools  were  represented.  A  large  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  milk  bottle  gave  emphasis  to  one  side  of  health  work.  A 
float  representing  an  office  with  typewriter,  adding  machine,  etc.,  in 
operation  portrayed  the  work  of  the  commercial  department.  Placards 
with  all  kinds  of  slogans  were  carried. 

MOORHEAD,  MINN. — The  exhibit  was  very  much  worth  while  and 
gave  us  splendid  results.  Special  addresses  were  given  before  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  during  the  week. 

In  every  way  we  consider  the  results  of  our  effort  for  the  observance  of 
the  week  very  well  repaid. 

THIEF  RIVER  FALLS,  MINN. — This  is  the  second  year  we  have 
staged  an  all-school  parade  and  we  feel  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  possible 
eye  opener  to  our  public.  “I  never  realized  how  many  children  we  had 
before,”  one  board  member  remarked.  “I  had  always  thought  in  terms 
of  my  own  child,  forgetting  the  numerous  other  children  in  the  city,”  one 
of  our  prominent  business  men  told  me  following  the  parade.  “It  is  self- 
evident  that  it  takes  money  to  take  care  of  so  many  children,”  was  another 
remark. 

Again  I  repeat  that  an  all-school  parade  has  appealed  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  awakening  the  public  to  a  realization  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance  of  the  business  of  educating  the  boys  and  girls. 

BRADY,  NEBR. — The  Friday  before  Education  Week  we  held  a  school 
parade  of  200  children.  Banners  bearing  the  slogans  for  each  day  were 
carried  and  school  songs  and  yells  were  given. 

GIBBON,  NEBR. — Our  local  editor  gave  us  the  privilege  of  editing  his 
paper  as  the  Gibbon  High  School  Issue. 

McCOOK,  NEBR.*“Monday,  a  parade  of  the  1,500  school  children 
headed  by  the  high-school  band  and  eight  floats  advertising  the  week. 
Appropriate  banners  were  carried,  designating  the  grade,  ward,  etc.;  also 
suggestive  banners  containing  national  slogans  and  locally  suggested  slogans 
for  the  week  were  carried. 

YORK,  NEBR. — Several  of  the  schools  had  red  cards  to  present  to 
everyone  who  visited  school  that  week.  I  thought  it  a  splendid  idea. 

Several  rural  schools  carried  out  the  programs  suggested  for  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  Many  posters  on  education, 
good  health,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  were  in  evidence. 

MILFORD,  N.  H. — The  week  was  in  charge  of  Parent-Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  elected  five  members,  each  taking  one  school  day  of  the 
week  and  acting  on  that  day  as  guide  for  visitors.  Superintendent  pre¬ 
viously  took  these  five  ladies  through  every  school,  explaining  the  situation 


completely,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  answer  questions  upon  their  respec¬ 
tive  days.  These  five  ladies  secured  a  list  of  all  parents  and  gave  each  an 
invitation  to  visit  on  whatever  day  they  chose. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. — Our  observance  of  American  Education  Week  is 
confined  to  an  attempt  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  adults  of  the  com¬ 
munity  problems  which  confront  public-school  officials.  We  make  no 
attempt  to  have  the  children  observe  the  week.  Newspaper  articles 
appeared  each  day  in  accordance  with  the  daily  program  as  provided  by 
the  national  department.  In  addition  to  this,  pamphlets  are  printed  and 
distributed  to  every  home  in  the  city  having  children  in  the  public  schools. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. — The  big  feature  of  the  week  was  a  pageant 
put  on  by  the  Washington  Junior  High  School,  which  portrayed  the  work 
of  the  different  departments  of  that  school. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. — A  special  program  was  carried  out  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  All  types  of  schools  were  represented  at  this  meeting — public, 
private,  parochial,  collegiate,  and  professional.  In  connection  with  this 
meeting,  as  a  consummation  of  the  celebration,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
has  published  a  booklet — “Education  in  Albany,  an  Opportunity  and  a 
Business.” 

HERKIMER,  N.  Y. — The  unusual  thing  that  we  did  in  Herkimer  this 
year  in  observance  of  American  Education  Week  was  the  formal  opening 
of  two  new  school  buildings.  One  is  in  a  foreign  section;  the  other  in  a 
more  purely  American  section. 

HOMER,  N.  Y. — The  fifth-grade  teacher,  together  with  the  music 
supervisor,  staged  a  musical  version  of  “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin.” 
This  was  advertised  by  means  of  posters  and  presented  two  days  at  the 
language  period.  It  proved  a  great  success  and  was  largely  attended  by 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children.  Work  in  drawing,  English, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  was  attractively  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the 
various  rooms. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. — The  papers  of  the  city  each  gave  us  a  special 
reporter  and  the  official  photographer  and  plenty  of  space,  so  that  every 
aspect  of  school  work  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reading  public. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N,  C. — The  Southern  Music  Supervisors’  Con¬ 
ference,  which  was  held  in  place  of  the  usual  celebration  of  American 
Education  Week  in  so  far  as  the  city  at  large  was  concerned.  The  week 
opened  with  a  community  service  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November  16, 
and  ran  through  Saturday  morning  of  that  week,  when  we  had  a  com¬ 
munity  program  for  the  schools  of  our  county,  under  the  leadership  of 
Peter  Dykema. 

DICKINSON,  N.  DAK. — A  feature  of  the  week’s  work  was  “selling” 
the  high  school  to  the  grade  schools.  About  30  high-school  students  gave 
talks  on  different  phases  of  high-school  work  in  all  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  school  system. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  KANS.— With  the  help  of  the  American 
Legion  we  were  able  to  furnish  transportation  for  all  the  speakers  and 
there  were  86  meetings  held  during  the  week.  This  includes  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class  and  the  rural  and  village  schools  also. 

THE  DALLES,  OREG. — In  this  county  we  declared  every  day  of 
American  Education  Week  “school  visiting  day”  and  offered  three  stand¬ 
ard  framed  pictures  to  the  schoolrooms  of  the  county  reporting  the  highest 
number  of  school  visits  during  the  week.  Approximately  1,200  visits  were 
reported  from  60  schools,  outside  of  The  Dalles,  almost  all  one-room  rural 
schools. 

McKeesport,  pa. — We  had  an  art  exhibition  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  during  this  week.  More  than  5,000  people  visited  this  exhibit. 
Wednesday,  November  19,  was  parents’  day  in  the  schools.  Lodges, 
churches,  and  civic  organizations,  including  the  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Optomists, 
Rotary,  and  chamber  of  commerce,  had  special  exercises.  We  also  had  a 
special  art,  sewing,  and  manual-training  exhibition. 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. — We  made  the  chief  event  of  Education  Week 
the  dedication  of  a  new  elementary  school  building  which  had  been  recently 
completed  and  which  marks  a  step  in  the  building  program  which  New 
Castle  has  been  following  since  1920. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. — Two  weeks  previous  to  November  17,  I 
requested  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Local  News  of  our  borough  to  send  one  of 
his  staff  to  our  schools  to  interview  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
to  obtain  the  material  for  an  educational  write  up  to  be  published  each 
day  of  Education  Week.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  had  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  the  editor. 

The  art  department  of  our  high  school  made  many  educational  window 
cards,  and  these  were  displayed  in  the  windows  of  the  various  business 
places  of  our  borough  during  Education  Week. 

CRANSTON,  R.  I.— The  part  of  the  observance  that  seems  to  us  most 
fruitful  was  that  of  Wednesday  night  when  all  schools  of  the  city  were 
opened  from  7.30  to  9  and  parents  and  friends  were  invited  in  to  meet  the 
teachers  and  inspect  the  work  of  the  pupils.  No  pupils  were  in  attendance 
at  this  time  except  as  they  came  to  introduce  their  parents.  The  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  acted  as  hostesses  on  these  occasions.  There  was  a 
very  general  response  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  the  plan  seemed  very 
worth  while  to  all  concerned. 

CHESTER,  S.  C. — We  observed  American  Education  Week  by  the 
dedication  of  our  new  high-school  building. 

BRISTOL,  VA. — One  of  the  larger  churches  observed  Education  Week 
by  having  an  address  on  some  phase  of  education  each  evening  during  the 
week,  the  pastor  beginning  the  series  himself  on  Sunday  evening. 

WHIPPLE,  W.  VA. — We  came  near  making  it  a  100  per  cent  visit  on 
the  part  of  parents  represented  in  our  schools  here.  Our  Polish  fathers 
and  mothers  responded  enthusiastically,  and  I  notice  a  marked  change  in 
the  attitude  of  our  people  toward  educational  matters  since. 

CALUMET  COUNTY,  WIS. — Previous  to  American  Education  Week 
articles  were  published  in  the  county  papers  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  the  purpose  of  American  Education  Week. 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. — Advertisers  were  asked  to  cooperate  by 
placing  a  small  advertisement  for  Education  Week  within  their  own.  A 
publicity  staff  composed  of  senior  English  students  wrote  themes  on 
different  phases  of  education.  These  were  typed  by  commercial  students 
and  appeared  in  local  papers. 

OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS. — This  year,  by  use  of  slogans  of  all  kinds 
in  the  interest  of  education,  we  plastered  the  city.  Every  business  house 
in  the  city  had  one  or  more  slogans.  We  found  excellent  results  came  of 
this  method  of  advertising.  In  addition  red  arrows  were  pointed  toward 
school,  with  the  notes  advising  American  Education  Week  and  its  aims. 
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Short  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 

and  Mechanic  Arts 

Report  of  Committee  of  Land-grant  College  Association  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  Great  Disparity  in  Length  and  Character  of  “Short  Courses’  in  Land-grant  Colleges.  Variation 
from  One  Day  to  Three  Years.  Some  Institutions  Offer  Work,  of  Purely  High-school  Grade.  Committee  Makes 

Definite  Recommendations  for  Improvement 


SOME  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
feel  that  short-course  programs  are 
in  need  of  revision.  Much  of  the 
old  type  of  short-course  work  done  for¬ 
merly  the  regular  teaching  staff  and 
sometimes  by  research  workers  at  these 
institutions  is  now  performed  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  workers.  The  short  courses 
offered  by  the  extension  group  are  some¬ 
times  held  at  the  institutions  and  other 
times  at  different  centers  in  the  States. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  feehng  that 
the  nature  of  e.xtension  work  is  such  as  to 
lessen  the  need  of  much  of  certain  kinds 
of  short-course  work  formerly  offered  at 
these  institutions.  The  county  agents  or 
farm  advisers,  with  the  assistance  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  certain  lines,  are  helping  the 
farmers  solve  many  of  their  problems  and 
are,  therefore,  lessening  the  demand  on 
the  institutions  for  short  courses  of  gen¬ 
eral  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  spread  of  the  extension  work  of  the 
colleges  has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  greater 
demand  for  short-course  work  of  a  special 
character.  Many  persons  who  have  been 
awakened  by  the  benefits  conferred  on 
them  through  the  extension  work  have 
desired  in  some  way  to  get  more  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  college  along  special  lines. 

Practical  Instruction  Most  in  Demand 

Several  of  the  institutions  report  that 
courses  in  general  agriculture  have  been 
discontinued  due  to  a  wider  diversity  of 
agriculture  and  also  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  little  or  no  demands  for  such 
courses.  Those  short  courses  which  per¬ 
tain  to  special  units  of  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic 
arts,  such  as  butter  making,  millinery,  or 
gas-engine  operation,  are  most  in  demand 
and  are  the  courses  many  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  are  now  emphasizing. 

In  reviewing  statements  of  catalogues 
and  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  it  was 
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found  that  45  of  the  institutions  offer 
short  courses  in  agriculture,  22  in  home 
economics,  and  24  in  mechanic  arts,  vary¬ 
ing  in  length  from  one  day  to  three  5mars. 
The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  three 
divisions  in  each  of  the  land-grant  insti¬ 
tutions  and  47  replies  were  received  from 
agriculture,  41  from  home  economics,  and 
46  from  mechanic  arts.  Of  these  num¬ 
bers,  44  reported  short  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture,  22  in  home  economics,  and  31  in 
mechanic  arts.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  short  courses  as  stated  in  the 
catalogues  is  not  identical  with  that 
reported  in  the  questionnaire,  but  this 
slight  difference  may  be  due  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  distinguishing  between  certain 
types  of  short  courses,  extension  confer¬ 
ences,  etc. 

Generally  Designated  in  Terms  of  Weelis 

The  catalogues  show  that  14  of  these 
institutions  offer  short  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  of  from  1  to  4  years.  Only  4  of 
the  institutions  designate  short  courses 
in  agriculture  in  terms  of  months,  while 
30  designate  them  in  terms  of  weeks,  the 
length  of  such  courses  extending  from  1 
week  to  22  weeks.  Only  6  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  designate  agricultural  short 
courses  in  terms  of  days,  the  length 
varying  from  1  to  10  days.  A  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  institutions  refer  to 
short  courses  as  5  months  each  for  2  years, 
of  2  weeks  each  for  2  years,  or  months 
each  for  2  years,  etc.  Several  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  do  not  make  this  point  clear. 

In  general  the  short-course  work  in 
agriculture  has  had  a  longer  history  and 
been  more  elaborately  and  frequently 
developed  than  the  similar  work  in  home 
economics  or  mechanic  arts.  These  agri¬ 
cultural  courses  are  either  somewhat  gen¬ 
eral  or  deal  with  some  agricultural  spe¬ 
cialty.  They  are  given  sometimes  to 
adults  and  sometimes  to  children  of  high- 
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school  age.  In  some  cases  definite  en¬ 
trance  requirements  are  made,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  courses  of  longer  duration, 
but  much  more  generally  there  are  no 
such  requirements.  In  some  institutions 
the  courses  of  2  or  3  years  of  high- 
school  grade  are  organized  as  schools  of 
agriculture.  In  some  cases  where  courses 
of  from  1  to  3  years  are  offered  at  least  a 
part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  four  years’  course. 
In  the  shorter  courses,  the  work  often  con¬ 
sists  of  lectures,  with  perhaps  some  field  or 
laboratory  observations  by  the  students; 
in  other  cases  the  students  take  an  active 
part  in  field  or  laboratory  operations. 

The  courses  varying  from  2  to  10  days 
are  often  essentially  conferences,  but  not 
usually  so  designated,  at  which  there  may 
be  discussions  and  observations  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  but  very  little,  if  any, 
systematic  instruction.  They  are  cliiefiy 
inspirational  and  informative  and  often 
seem  to  be  intended  primarily  to  acquaint 
the  persons  in  attendance  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  general  character  of  the  work 
of  the  institution  and  to  inform  them 
what  aid  the  institutions  can  give  them 
at  their  homes  or  if  they  attend  the  regu¬ 
lar  courses  at  the  college. 

Home  Economics  Parallel  with  Agriculture 

Of  the  22  land-grant  institutions  offer¬ 
ing  short  courses  in  home  economics  only 
4  report  one-year  and  two-year  courses. 
More  than  half  report  weeks’  courses,, 
varying  in  length  from  1  to  13  weeks. 
Three  institutions  mention  days’  courses,, 
varying  in  length  from  1  to  10  days.  A 
limited  number  of  the  institutions  refer 
to  Farm  Week  short  courses  where  women 
attend  home  economics  short  courses 
while  the  men  attend  short  courses  in 
agriculture. 

Home  economics  courses  in  some  insti¬ 
tutions  give  considerable  attention  to 
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girls’  club  work.  One  of  the  institutions 
reports  that  one  aim  of  short  courses  is  to 
strengthen  and  standardize  club  work  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  this  work  by  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  and  educational  trips  to  winners 
in  girls’  club  work.  Much  of  this  type  of 
work  is  primarily  of  an  inspirational 
nature  and,  according  to  statements  from 
one  institution,  is  designed  to  acquaint 
the  young  people  of  the  State  with  the 
opportunities  offered  at  the  land-grant 
institutions  to  obtain  educational  advan¬ 
tages. 

Specialized  Courses  Increase  in  Favor 

The  short  courses  likewise  give  farm 
women  opportunity  to  spend  some  time 
in  study  and  recreation  at  the  institution. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  short-course  work 
in  home  economics,  like  agriculture,  to 
depart  from  the  early  custom  of  general 
courses.  The  specialized  type  of  short 
course,  consisting  of  detailed  instruction 
in  certain  units  of  work  in  which  women 
are  interested,  seems  to  be  receiving 
greater  emphasis  than  any  other  kind. 
Some  of  the  larger  land-grant  institutions 
do  not  offer  short  courses  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  because  of  the  increase  in  number 
of  four-year  college  students  and  the  lack 
of  sufficient  appropriation  to  permit  the 
employment  of  additional  teaching  force 
for  short-course  work.  However,  one  in¬ 
stitution  states  that  it  is  the  plan  to  rein¬ 
state  the  short  courses  in  home  economics 
as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit. 

Mechanic  arts  short  courses  probably 
cover  a  broader  list  of  subjects  than  either 
agriculture  or  home  economics.  Of  the  31 
institutions  reporting  short  courses  in 
mechanic  arts,  seven  report  courses  of 
from  1  to  2  years  in  length.  Approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  institutions  re¬ 
porting  state  the  length  of  short  courses 
to  be  from  1  week  to  15  weeks.  Three 
report  short  courses  of  from  1  to  10  days 
in  length. 

More  Attention  to  Agricultural  Engineering 

The  returns  show  conclusively  that 
many  of  the  institutions  are  giving  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  short  courses  in 
mechanic  arts.  Some  of  the  reports  are 
more  or  less  general,  but  a  large  number 
are  rather  definite.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  short-course  work,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected,  relates  to  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering  and  the  special  units 
such  as  tractor  repair  and  operation,  gas 
engines,  blacksmithing,  etc.  However, 
considerable  attention  appears  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  short  courses  in  engineering  and 
its  various  units.  Short  courses  in  me¬ 
chanic  arts  are  sometimes  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  codege  of  agriculture  and 
sometimes  under  the  direction  of  the 
college  of  engineering.  While  most  of  this 
type  of  work  is  carried  on  at  the  colleges,  a 
considerable  amount  is  conducted  at 


different  centers  within  the  States  in  the 
form  of  extension  courses.  Here,  again, 
the  committee  has  found  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  regular  short  courses 
offered  at  the  institution  and  those  in  the 
form  of  extension  courses  conducted  apart 
from  the  college.  There  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  the  short  courses  in  mechanic 
arts,  whether  offered  at  the  institution  or 
otherwise,  are  conducted  in  the  form  of 
special  units  such  as  the  meter-men  course, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  auto  mechanics,  etc. 
This  method  of  organizing  short  courses  is 
commendable  as  it  affords  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  those  who  desire  to  attend  such 
courses  for  training  in  certain  specific 
fields. 

To  Improve  Practices  of  Active  Workers 

The  aims  of  the  short  courses  are 
variously  defined  in  the  college  catalogues 
and  in  the  replies  to  the  committee’s 
questionnaire,  but  essentially  they  seem 
to  be  comprised  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  statements:  (1)  To  prepare 
persons  not  in  school  to  engage  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  home  making,  or  in¬ 
dustrial  occupations.  (2)  To  increase  the 
knowledge  and  improve  the  practices  of 
people  now  engaged  in  agriculture,  home 
making,  or  mechanic  arts.  (3)  To  in¬ 
form  those  who  attend  short  courses  at 
the  land-grant  colleges  as  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  equipment,  and  other  facilities  of 
the  institutions  for  aiding  them  when 
they  return  to  their  homes  and  engage  in 
their  various  occupations. 

There  are  those  in  the  land-grant 
institutions  who  feel  that  considerable 
inconvenience  is  put  upon  regular  college 
teachers  who  have  to  assume  duties 
connected  with  short  courses  in  addition 
to  their  regular  courses.  Not  only  the 
individuals  but  the  departments  have 
felt  these  hardships  where  an  extra  teach¬ 
ing  force  has  not  been  provided.  One 
reporter  doubts  whether  the  benefit  to 
the  State  of  this  extra  work  justifies  the 
interference  with  the  collegiate  teaching 
work.  One  institution  feels  that  the  cost 
per  capita  of  short-course  work  is  very 
high  as  compared  to  the  four-year  work. 
If  the  work  is  done  by  special  instructors 
it  should  be  very  satisfactory,  but  if 
done  by  the  regular  four-year  instructors 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  as  well  adapted  to 
the  need  of  students. 

Special  Directors  Do  Effective 

A  considerable  number  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  are  employing  special 
directors  of  short-course  work.  This  is  a 
good  plan,  since  these  men  have  more 
time  and  can  use  special  efforts  to  make 
short-course  life  at  the  institutions  more 
interesting  and  also  more  profitable. 
Short  courses  should  be  so  well  planned 
and  so  thoroughly  organized  in  every 
detail  that  the  students’  time  will  be 


profitably  spent.  If  these  students  are 
not  properly  disciplined  and  kept  busy 
the  institutions  are  at  fault.  Short-course 
students  should  not  demoralize  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  college.  Short-course  stu¬ 
dents  have  interests  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  regular  students  when  the 
length  of  the  course  will  permit.  Student 
activities,  such  as  athletic  teams,  music, 
clubs,  games,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
entertaining  feats,  judging  contests,  etc., 
should  be  promoted  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  group.  When  short  courses  are 
held  they  should  result  in  giving  good 
return  for  the  time  and  effort  spent,  and 
should  result  in  bringing  the  institution 
and  the  faculty  in  closer  touch  with  a 
larger  group  of  people  of  the  State. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  content  of 
short  courses  offered  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  mechanic  arts,  based  on, 
information  obtainable,  the  committee  is 
aware  of  the  wide  disparity  in  the  time 
devoted  to  short-course  work.  The  in¬ 
formation  at  hand  does  not  disclose  the 
cause  of  this  difference.  Each  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  has  its  particular  field 
of  service,  and  is  best  qualified  to  deter¬ 
mine  local  problems  and  to  administer 
their  solution.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  each  institution  to  determine  for  itself 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  rendering  the 
service  most  in  need  by  the  people  of  its 
State. 

Current  Educational  Movements  Affect  Courses 

The  character  and  variety  of  the  short- 
course  work  are  evidently  affected  by 
present-day  educational  movements  of 
various  kinds.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  large  invest¬ 
ment  of  funds  in  the  buildings,  equipment, 
and  faculties  of  the  colleges  is  not  justi¬ 
fied  unless  the  plant  and  personnel  of 
these  institutions  are  used  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Then  there  is  the  prevalent  no¬ 
tion  that  mature  persons  engaged  in  par¬ 
ticular  pursuits  are  greatly  benefited  by 
even  a  short  stay  at  the  institutions  where 
they  may  receive  intensive  instruction  or 
information  from  experts.  Thus  we  have 
what  are  called  unit  courses  of  various 
kinds  for  doctors,  teachers,  butter  makers, 
poultrymen,  fruit  growers,  automobile 
chauffeurs,  meter  men,  plumbers,  home 
makers,  etc.  *  *  * 

Demands  from  various  sources  for 
temporary  assistance  through  short  courses 
come  to  the  colleges  from  time  to  time, 
and  compliance  with  them  is  sometimes 
unavoidable.  For  example,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  State  laws  requiring  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  or  home  economics  in  the 
elementary  schools  has  made  it  necessary 
for  certain  land-grant  colleges  to  institute 
special  summer  courses  for  teachers. 
The  work  of  these  colleges  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  World  War  soldiers  is 
another  instance  of  this  kind. 
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Ill  a  more  general  way  the  movement 
for  vocational  education  has  grown  so 
rapidly  in  recent  years  that  it  has  greatly 
outrun  the  establishment  of  special  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  for  such  education. 
Thus  it  has  happened  that  though  there 
are  now  many  more  secondary  schools 
in  which  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  mechanic  arts  are  taught,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  short  courses  in  these  subjects 
in  the  colleges  has  continued.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  colleges  them¬ 
selves  have  sufficiently  taken  into  account 
the  spread  of  these  vocational  secondary 
schools  and  have  sufficiently  limited  or 
reorganized  their  short-course  work  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Some  believe  that  the  voca¬ 
tional  short  course  need  in  some  States 
is  met  by  the  national  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  or  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  de¬ 
velopment  is  raising  the  question  whether 
colleges  which  are  maintaining  so-called 
schools  of  agriculture  should  continue 
or  whether  their  work  can  now  be  assigned 
to  the  high  schools  now  teaching  agri¬ 
culture  under  the  provisions  of  the 
vocational  education  act. 

Assistance  in  Research  and  Graduate  Work, 

Another  set  of  problems  which  have 
relation  to  the  short-course  work  of  the 
colleges  has  to  do  with  the  development 
of  research  and  graduate  work.  It  is 
now  generally  realized  that  institutions 
for  higher  learning  can  not  afford  to 
restrict  or  hinder  their  development  as 
agencies  for  the  advancement  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  training  of  investigators  and 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
results  of  practical  value  come  out  of  their 
researches  it  is  unfortunate  if  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  give  that  instruction 
which  will  make  these  results  speedily 
and  satisfactorily  available  to  those  who 
can  make  good  use  of  them. 

It  is  evident  that  since  the  range  of  the 
legitimate  demands  on  the  land-grant 
institutions  for  research,  resident  teach¬ 
ing,  and  extension  work  is  increasing  with 
the  years,  the  necessity  for  a  careful  study 
of  these  demands  and  an  adjustment  of 
the  work  of  the  individual  institution  with 
reference  to  them  according  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance  and  the  available  equip¬ 
ment,  personnel,  and  means  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  institution  was  never  greater 
than  it  is  to-day. 

Standard  Undergraduate  Work  the  Primary  Duty 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  it  is 
the  primary  and  essential  duty  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  to  carry  on  under¬ 
graduate  courses  of  standard  grade  lead¬ 
ing  to  bachelor’s  degree.  It  has  also  been 
expected  from  the  beginning,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  land-grant  act  of  1862,  that 
they  would  conduct  investigations  to 
advance  knowledge  and  they  ought  there¬ 


fore  to  conduct  in  the  most  efficient  man¬ 
ner  such  experimental  inquiries  as  they 
undertake.  They  have  assumed  definite 
obligations  under  Federal  and  State  laws 
to  conduct  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  in  a  large  way. 
They  have  a  certain  ecjuipment,  personnel,, 
and  means  for  these  lines  of  work,  and 
nothing  should  interfere  with  their  making 
the  best  use  of  their  resources  for  these 
purposes. 

Short  Courses  Render  Valuable  Service 

If,  in  addition,  their  general  or  any  spe¬ 
cial  resources  can  be  efficiently  and  profit¬ 
ably  used  for  what  are  properly  called 
short  courses  of  resident  instruction  and 
these  courses  are  well  organized  and 
administered  they  wall  render  a  valuable 
educational  service.  It  is  believed  that 
the  demand  for  short  courses  will  continue 
to  increase  and  that  the  present-day  out¬ 
look  in  education  favors  the  use  of  such 
courses.  It  is  hoped  therefore  that  the 
colleges  will  be  able  to  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment  of  personnel  and  means 
to  conduct  them  in  a  reasonable  way. 
But  it  will  evidently  require  conscious  and 
active  effort  to  keep  them  in  their  right 
place  as  related  to  the  other  activities  of 
the  colleges. 

To  clarify  what  is  now  evidently  a  con¬ 
fused  condition,  the  committee  suggests 
that  the  colleges  formulate  and  adopt  a 
standard  definition  of  short  courses  and  as 
far  as  possible  uniform  designations 
regarding  their  duration  and  character. 
As  an  aid  in  this  direction  the  committee 
makes  the  following  propositions: 

1.  A  short  course  is  a  course  of  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  in  a  given  subject 
or  group  of  subjects  of  shorter  duration 
than  a  four-year  college  course  and  not 
leading  to  a  degree.  Obviously  a  course 
of  systematic  instruction  can  not  be  given 
in  a  few  unrelated  lectures  within  a  period 
of  a  few  days. 

2.  Extension  meetings,  farmers’  weeks, 
and  similar  meetings  for  a  few  days, 
having  a  miscellaneous  program  and  no 
really  systematic  instruction,  should  not 
be  called  short  courses,  but  conferences  or 
institutes. 


3.  Short  courses  may  be  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  duration  as  years’  courses, 
months’  courses,  or  weeks’  courses  and 
should  be  designated  by  their  duration 
rather  than  by  the  general  term  short 
course.  For  example,  instead  of  an¬ 
nouncing  a  short  course  in  dairying,  occu¬ 
pying  six  weeks,  the  college  should  an¬ 
nounce  a  six  weeks’  course  in  dairying. 

4.  Full  consideration  should  be  given 
by  the  colleges  to  whatever  informational 
or  instructional  work  is  done  by  their 
extension  departments,  by  the  special 
secondary  schools,  or  by  the  ordinary 
high  schools,  and  they  should  so  limit 
and  organize  short  courses  as  to  give 
them  a  definite  place  in  the  college  pro¬ 
gram  without  duplicating  the  work  of 
other  agencies. 

Certain  Courses  May  Well  be  Discontinued 

5.  The  colleges  should  plan  to  give  up 
short  courses  of  regular  secondary  grade, 
whether  organized  as  schools  or  not, 
when  other  agencies  are  prepared  to  do 
this  work. 

6.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  colleges 
should  continue  to  offer  one  to  three 
year  courses  in  general  agriculture,  home 
economics,  or  mechanic  arts.  As  far  as 
the  committee  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
these  are  usually  not  successful  as  separate 
enterprises  in  the  college  program,  and 
the  demand  for  such  courses  appears  to 
be  decreasing.  It  would  be  better  to  let 
properly  qualified  students  enter  the 
regular  college  classes  as  special  students 
and  leave  them  at  certain  periods  when¬ 
ever  definite  units  of  instruction  have  been 
completed.  In  such  cases  there  can  be 
little  objection  to  the  college  giving  a 
statement  to  the  student  of  what  he  has 
accomplished  during  his  residence  at  the 
institution. 

7.  Short  courses  should  as  a  rule  be 
confined  to  special  subjects  and  should 
be  organized  for  persons  not  less  than 
18  years  of  age,  as  far  as  practicable  in 
units,  each  of  which  may  be  taken 
separately  by  the  student  according  to 
his  option. 

8.  Since  short  courses  should  be  planned 
more  particularly  for  persons  engaged  or 
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who  are  expecting  to  engage  in  farming, 
home  making,  some  vocation  in  mechanic 
art,  or  other  definite  pursuit,  and  the 
number  of  such  courses  to  be  offered  by 
individual  institutions  must  necessarily 
be  limited,  each  college  should  carefully 
determine  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
and  industries  in  its  State  in  relation  to 
their  need  of  such  courses  and  the  ability 
of  the  college  to  supply  that  need,  and 
make  its  schedule  of  short  courses  on  that 
basis.  Sometimes  a  college  has  en¬ 
couraged  certain  industries  by  its  short 
courses  when  a  more  careful  study  would 
have  shown  that  such  industries  had  little 
chance  of  success  in  the  region  of  the 
college. 

9.  The  special  units  or  enterprises  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  me¬ 
chanic  arts  should  be  clearly  defined  after 
studies  and  analyses  have  been  made  of 
each  to  determine  what  the  jobs  in  each 
enterprise  are  and  the  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  one  should  have  who  de¬ 
sires  to  follow  a  vocation  in  any  of  these 
fields. 

10.  The  analyses  should  consist  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  detailed  study  of  the  job  unit  opera¬ 
tions  of  enterprises  such  as  poultry,  swine, 
etc.,  for  agriculture;  millinery,  meal  plan¬ 
ning,  and  preparation,  for  home  eco¬ 
nomics;  and  gas  metering,  plumbing,  or 
tractor  operation,  for  mechanic  arts. 

11.  In  making  the  analyses  close  con¬ 
tact  might  be  maintained  to  advantage 
with  those  engaged  in  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  jobs.  For  example,  it  is 
advisable  to  confer  with  the  successful 
poultryman  regarding  the  fundamantal 
jobs  in  conducting  a  poultry  enterprise. 
Likewise  the  successful  home  maker, 
plumber,  or  carpenter  might  be  inter¬ 
viewed  for  information  regarding  their 
particular  enterprises. 

Conference  and  Coordination  Between  Colleges 

12.  Colleges  in  regions  having  diversi¬ 
fied  industries  conducted  under  similar 
conditions  would  do  well  to  confer  with 
one  another  with  reference  to  arranging 
a  common  program  for  short  courses  in 
accordance  with  which  each  college  will  do 
what  it  can  do  best  and  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  go  where  they  will  find  what  best 
meets  their  particular  needs. 

13.  Short  courses  which  can  be  most 
effectively  conducted  away  from  the  col¬ 
lege,  either  by  the  college  or  by  other 
properly  coordinated  educational  agencies, 
should  be  encouraged.  They  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  for  students,  who  can  reside  at 
home,  and  often  enable  the  use  of  better 
facilities  of  a  practical  character  than  are 
available  at  the  college. 

14.  Short  courses  should  be  distinctly 
vocational  in  their  nature  with  the  major 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  practical  and 
the  minor  emphasis  upon  theory. 

C.  True,  Chairman. 


WHETHER  the  famous  Oregon 
law  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  private 
and  parochial  schools  shall  ever  be¬ 
come  effective  will  be  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
case  will  be  heard  before  that  tribunal  on 
February  24,  1925.  It  is  in  fact  two 
cases,  in  one  of  which  The  Society  of  Sis¬ 
ters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
an  educational  corporation,  was  plaintiff 
in  the  lower  Federal  court,  and  Walter  M. 
Pierce,  Governor  of  Oregon,  Isaac  H- 
Van  Winkle,  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  and  Stanley  Myers,  district  at¬ 
torney  for  Multnomah  County,  were  de¬ 
fendants.  The  other  case  was  Hill  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  a  corporation,  v.  Pierce 
et  al. 

On  November  7,  1922,  the  people  of 
Oregon,  by  a  vote  of  115,506  for  and 
103,685  against  the  measure,  approved 
an  initiated  bill  to  amend  section  5259 
of  the  Oregon  laws,  relating  to  compulsory 
school  attendance.  The  act  as  thus  ap¬ 
proved  would  in  effect  require  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  to  at¬ 
tend  public  schools  only.  Exemptions 
allowed  in  the  act  are  (a)  the  mentally  or 
physically  unfit,  (b)  a  child  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighth  grade  of  school  work, 
(c)  a  child  between  8  and  10  years  of  age 
who  lives  more  than  14^  miles  from  school, 
or  one  over  10  who  lives  more  than  3  miles 
unless  transportation  is  furnished,  and 
(d)  a  child  receiving  instruction  from  a 
parent  or  private  teacher  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  usual  exemption  in  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  laws  which  permits 
children  to  attend  private  or  parochial 
schools  is  not  found  in  this  act  which, 
however,  by  its  own  terms  is  not  to  take 
effect  until  September  1,  1926. 

Prompt  Action  to  Invalidate  New  Law 

On  December  22,  1923,  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiffs  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  District  of  Oregon,  a  bill 
in  equity,  praying  the  court  to  declare  the 
act  unconstitutional  and  to  grant  an  inter¬ 
locutory  writ  of  injunction  restraining  the 
defendants  from  enforcing  the  act,  or 
threatening  or  giving  out  their  intention 
to  enforce  the  same  on  its  becoming  oper¬ 
ative,  or  publishing  or  declaring  that  the 
act  is  valid.  In  support  of  this  petition 


plaintiffs  averred  that  certain  of  their 
constitutional  rights  were  infringed  by  the 
act  and  that  already  they  had  suffered 
injury  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of 
children  from  their  schools. 

The  case  was  set  for  hearing  on  January 
15,  1924,  and  the  court  on  March  31, 
following,  rendered  its  opinion  in  which  it 
was  ordered  that  an  inj  unction  be  granted 
as  prayed  in  plaintiff’s  bill.  The  act  was 
thus  declared  unconstitutional  and  ren¬ 
dered  inoperative. 

The  oiDinion  of  the  lower  Federal  court 
covers  nine  printed  pages.  The  court 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  act  in  several 
particulars.  Those  probably  of  most 
interest  are  in  substance  as  follows: 

Reasorw  for  District  Court’s  Action 

1.  The  act  in  effect  prohibits  parochial 
and  private  schools  from  teaching  gram¬ 
mar  grades  and  thus  infringes  the  right 
to  engage  in  a  useful  legitimate  business; 
it  also  infringes  the  right  of  parents  to 
employ  such  schools  to  teach,  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

2.  There  appears  no  plausible  or  sound 
reason  why  these  schools  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  taking  part  in  the  primary 
education  of  youth.  It  would  seem  that 
the  act  in  question  is  neither  necessary 
nor  essential  for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  State’s  school  policy. 

3.  The  act  in  effect  deprives  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Depriving 
the  parochial  or  private  school  of  the 
right  to  give  instruction  in  the  grammar 
grades  cuts  off  patronage  and  thus  results 
in  loss  or  reduction  of  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

On  June  19,  1924,  attorneys  for  defend¬ 
ants  filed  a  petition  for  appeal  in  the 
Sisters  Society  case,  and,  the  appeal  being 
granted,  defendants’  prayer  for  reversal 
of  the  lower  court’s  order  and  decree  of 
injunction  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  June  30,  1924.  The 
case  will  be  argued  on  February  24,  1925, 
and  in  due  course  wiU  be  decided  finally 
by  the  court. 

Canada  is  to  join  the  United  States  in 
the  observance  of  Music  Week,  May  3-9, 
1925.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
communities  participated  in  the  event  in 
1924,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  number 
will  be  considerably  larger  this  year. 


Practices  and  Laws  Concerning  Transportation 

of  Pupils  to  School 


Every  State  Either  Requires  or  Authorizes  Transportation.  Foundation  of  Practice  Lies  in  Principle  that  State 
Must  Provide  Means  of  Education  for  Every  Resident  Child.  Minimum  Distance  of  Transportation  Varies 
from  a  Half  Mile  to  Four  Miles.  Responsibility  of  Parents  Most  Often  Limited  to  Area  of  12)4.  Miles.  Wide 

Variations  in  Actual  and  Relative  Costs 


By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


Transporting  pupils  to  and 

from  school  at  public  expense  has 
raised  some  common-sense  ques¬ 
tions  that  need  to  be  answered.  If 
those  questions  can  not  be  answered 


portation  to  consolidated  schools  is 
simply  an  intermediary  step  in  the 
development  of  pupil  transportation  and 
leads  up  to  its  use,  when  necessary  or 
advantageous,  by  all  kinds  of  schools. 


School  busses  at  Oakley  Consolidated  School,  Kansas 


finally  and  exactly  much  may  be  learned 
from  experience,  practice,  and  law  in  the 
field  of  pupil  transportation.  All  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
transporting  some  school  children.  Pupil 
transportation  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
generous  amount  of  legislation.  Only 
Utah  and  Florida  have  no  mention  of  it 
in  their  laws  but  boards  in  both  these 
States  have  power  to  do  anything 

reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  and  under  that  power 
furnish  considerable  transportation.  Like 
most  other  kinds  of  school  law;  that 
dealing  with  transportation  may  be 

divided  into  two  general  classes,  permissive 
and  mandatory.  In  point  of  time  and  in 
natural  development  the  former  came 

first  and  is  still  by  far  the  more  common. 

One  may  easily  get  the  wrong 

impression  that  consolidated  schools  are 
the  only  kind  to  which  there  is  much 
pupil  transportation.  The  two  are  usually 
discussed  together.  Both  permissive  and 
mandatory  transportation  laws  apply  to 
(1)  schools  in  general,  (2)  high  schools, 
(3)  consolidated  schools,  (4)  small  schools 
closed  for  any  reason,  and  (5)  children 
living  in  remote  places  or  territory 
unorganized  for  school  purjDoses.  Trans¬ 


Back  of  all  this  legislation  lies  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  State 
must  provide  means  for  an  education  to 
every  resident  child,  either  by  causing  a 
school  to  be  placed  within  his  reach  or  by 


transporting  him  to  one.  Thirteen  States 
now  give  permission  to  discontinue 
small  schools  or  the  upper  grades  and  if 
other  schools  are  not  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  pupils,  to  furnish  trans¬ 
portation.  Under  similar  conditions 
transportation  is  mandatory  in  seven 
States.  The  most  striking  example  of 
this  is  in  Indiana  where  pupils  of  any 
school  that  has  been  abandoned  in  the  20 
years  prior  to  1921  or  is  thereafter 
abandoned  must  be  transported  if  they 
live  more  than  1)^  miles  from  the  school 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  By  1923, 
1,709  di.stricts  had  been  abandoned  and 
the  pupil  transportation  carried  on  in 
Indiana  for  that  purpose  alone  was  a 
high  per  cent  of  the  State’s  total. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  of  the 
parent  cease  and  that  of  the  public  begin? 
The  question  is  asked  about  most  school 
activities.  Naturally  the  answer  for 
pupil  transportation  is  generally  expressed 
or  an  attempt  is  made  to  express  it  in 
terms  of  distance  from  home  to  school 
and  the  range  under  present  laws  is 
from  one-half  mile  to  4  miles. 

In  the  25  States  where  transportation 
may  be  furnished  when  “best  for  the  in- 


A  school  bus  of  recent  design 
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terests  of  the  district,”  “it  may  be 
necessary,”  “it  is  practicable,”  or  under 
some  similar  indeterminate  condition 
which  leaves  the  matter  almost  entirely 
optional,  splendid  transportation  systems 
are  in  operation  and  many  children  are 
conveyed  to  and  from  school.  But  in 
general  the  largest  relative  amounts  of 
pupil  transportation  are  carried  on  and 
it  is  developed  most  highly  in  those  States 
which  have  mandatory,  definite  laws  fixing 
distances  from  to  23^  miles,  allowing 
for  appeals  to  higher  school  authorities, 
and  permitting  the  locality  to  offer  trans¬ 
portation  for  less  than  the  mandatory 
distances. 

Note  the  grapli  below.  Assume  that 
the  circle  represents  one  with  a  radius  of 
two  miles,  the  distance  most  frequently 
named,  from  the  schoolhouse  and  that  if 
a  child ’s  home  is  outside  this  area  of  about 
square  miles,  the  public  must  pro¬ 
vide  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  his  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  school. 

There  is  some  degree  of  error  in  the 
graph  because  the  distances  are  usually 


measured  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  or 
in  some  way  other  than  by  straight  line. 
But  the  error  is  not  easily  determined,  and 
is  always  in  favor  of  the  parent.  For 
purposes  of  illustration  the  circle  is  nearly 
enough  correct. 

This  is  practically  the  situation  fixed  by 
law  for  all  elementary  schools  in  Massa¬ 


chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin;  consolidated  schools  of  Okla¬ 
homa;  city  or  town  consolidated  schools 
of  Indiana;  and  children  of  schools  forced 
to  close  because  of  small  attendance  in 
Iowa  and  Kansas.  Add  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  to  the  radius,  making  the  area  of 
parental  responsibility  15.9  square  miles, 
and  one  has  the  situation  for  those  schools 
of  North  Dakota  that  are  not  con.solidated. 

Transportation  at  public  expense  is 
optional,  not  required,  for  pupils  living  at 
or  beyond  this  2-mile  limit  to  all  schools 
of  Kansas  and  Louisiana,  and  consolidated 
schools  of  Mississippi. 

Reduce  the  radius  to  1}^  miles  and  the 
graph  represents  the  conditions  under 
which  transportation  must  be  furnished 
by  consolidated  schools  of  North  Dakota, 
discontinued  schools  of  Indiana  and  to 
children  of  certain  small  closed  schools  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  although  optional  is 
very  generally  furnished  by  all  schools  of 
Vermont. 

The  1-mile  radius  with  an  area  of 
parental  responsibility  of  only  SV;  square 


miles  is  optional  with  all  schools  of  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  consolidated 
schools  of  Colorado.  It  is  required  for 
consolidated  schools  of  Wisconsin,  pupils 
of  consolidated  schools  of  Iowa  if  living 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city  or 
town,  for  rural  agricultural  schools  of 
Michigan,  and  children  between  the  ages 


of  6  and  12  of  discontinued  or  consoli¬ 
dated  schools  of  Indiana. 

Minnesota  and  Missouri  permit  pupil 
transportation  for  all  children  residing 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  school- 
house. 

Increase  the  radius  to  23^  miles,  the 
area  of  parental  responsibility  to  193^ 
square  miles,  and  the  graph  indicates 
mandatory  transportation  or  payment 
toward  furnishing  it  in  South  Dakota  for 
all  pupils  to  consolidated  schools  and  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils  to  all  schools  other  than 
consolidated. 

Three  States  Fix  Limit  at  3  Miles 

Transportation  for  pupils  living  beyond 
a  3-mile  limit  is  optional  in  New  Mexico; 
it  is  required  for  all  schools  of  Kansas  and 
union  free  high  schools  of  Wisconsin. 

The  4-mile  radius  applies  in  Ohio  where 
the  law  requires  that  high-school  courses 
must  be  offered  within  that  distance  to 
every  pupil  prepared  for  secondary  work 
or  he  must  be  transported  to  a  high  school. 

If  transportation  is  furnished  busses 
usually  go  very  near  to  the  home.  Most 
of  the  best  features  of  pupil  conveyance 
are  lost  if  the  children  must  w'alk  any 
considerable  distance  to  or  wait  along  the 
roadside  for  busses.  Routes  in  Ohio 
must  be  planned  to  reach  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  child’s  home.  In  order  to 
meet  busses  pupils  in  South  Dakota  may 
be  required  to  go  not  over  five-eighths  of  a 
mile;  in  New  Hampshire,  1  mile;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  13^  miles;  and  Iowa,  2  miles. 

Merely  a  Difference  of  Source  of  Funds 

Public  transportation  has  directed  at¬ 
tention  to  the  cost  of  conveying  cliildren 
to  and  from  school.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  those  costs  have  existed 
as  long  as  there  have  been  schools  and  in 
connection  with  nearly  all  kinds  of 
schools.  They  have  been  borne  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  parents  or  the 
pupils  themselves.  Transportation  is  not 
a  new  and  additional  item  in  the  expense 
of  education.  It  is  handled  in  a  different 
and  better  way  and  its  cost  is  more  care¬ 
fully  measured  and  recorded.  Twenty- 
two  States  reported  that  446,226  children 
were  transported  in  1921-22  at  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $14,526,368,  or  an  average  of 
$32.55  per  pupil  for  the  year.  Costs 
ranged  from  $9.36  in  Georgia,  $14  in 
North  Carolina,  and  $18.96  in  Mississippi 
to  $56.88  in  Iowa,  $58.44  in  Vermont,  and 
$82.18  in  Montana.  Delaware  in  1924 
transported  3,132  children  at  an  average 
cost  per  child  of  $32.02  for  the  year,  or 
25.45  cents  a  day.  Costs  per  elementary 
pupil  in  Maryland  for  1922-23  were 
$29.80;  per  high-school  pupil,  $33.80. 
The  former  ranged  in  20  counties  from 
$19.74  to  $75.37;  the  latter  in  14  counties 
from  $21.10  to  $73.15.  If  a  school  fur¬ 
nishes  safe,  comfortable  transportation  to 
any  considerable  number  of  children,  it 
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Cincinnati  Meeting  of  Department  of 

Superintendence 

Celebration  of  Washingtons  Birthday  Beginning  of  Convention.  Excellent  Program 
Promises  Scholarly  Papers  by  Leaders  in  Public-School  Education.  Fourteen  Other 
Departments  Convene,  Representing  Every  Phase  of  Supervisory  Worb. 


will  probably  need  to  expend  from  $30  to 
$40  per  pupil  per  year.  Costs  will  differ 
with  conditions,  of  course,  but  that 
approximates  the  average. 

Necessity  causes  wide  variations  in  the 
part  of  the  school  budget  which  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  set  apart  for  transportation. 
Forty-one  States  in  1921-22  used  $2  for 
pupil  transportation  out  of  every  $100 
spent  to  pay  the  current  school  expenses 
of  the  year.  The  range  was  from  43  cents 
in  Missouri,  62  cents  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
57  cents  in  Texas  to  $5.01  in  Iowa,  $6.34 
in  Vermont,  and  $6.03  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Some  individual  schools  report 
using  from  30  cents  to  $51.70,  with  an 
average  of  $14.02,  out  of  each  $100  of  cur¬ 
rent  expenses.  In  any  event  the  purpose 
of  the  school  is  to  educate  children,  and 
public  transportation,  as  well  as  private, 
can  only  be  justified  if  the  school  to  which 
the  child  is  conveyed  aids  very  measur¬ 
ably  in  his  physical  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment. 

State  Aid  in  25  States 

In  general,  the  expense  of  pupil  trans¬ 
portation  is  borne  by  the  local  school 
unit.  Twenty-five  States  give  some  form 
of  aid  to  it,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  consolidation,  encouraging  the 
closing  of  small  schools,  or  providing 
schools  where  the  county  or  district  has 
not  jurisdiction.  It  is  limited  largely  to 
consolidated  schools  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Virginia,  Wyoming,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Texas,  and  Pennsylvania.  Kansas,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Wisconsin  aid  in  transport¬ 
ing  to  other  schools  the  children  of  small 
schools  that  are  compelled  to  close. 
Towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
that  do  not  maintain  high  schools  but  trans¬ 
port  the  secondary  pupils  to  other  towns  are 
reimbursed  in  part  by  the  State.  In  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  State  funds  are  used 
to  provideschoolingf  or  children  inunorgan- 
ized  territory ,  either  by  pupil  transportation 
or  by  establishing  schools.  Little  or  no 
aid  to  meet  the  expense  of  transportation 
is  given  to  either  district  or  county  from 
the  State  school  funds  of  23  States. 

Many  other  questions  arise,  such  as  the 
number  of  miles  cMldren  may  properly  be 
transported,  the  length  of  time  they 
should  be  on  the  road,  etc.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  each  case  have  much  to  do  with 
the  answer  but  so  many  rural  educators 
are  now  meeting  problems  of  transporta¬ 
tion  successfully  that  good  standards  for 
most  situations  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Classes  for  automechanics,  sheet-metal 
workers,  machinists,  bricklayers,  plumb¬ 
ers,  and  draftsmen  in  the  Seattle  night 
schools  have  been  largely  attended  during 
the  past  three  years.  Only  men  actually 
employed  in  the  trade  with  which  the 
instruction  is  given  are  eligible  to  enroll 
in  such  classes. 


TATIONAL  IDEALS”  appears 
to  be  the  slogan  chosen  for  the 
^  coming  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  for  those  words, 
with  quotations  from  the  utterances  of 
George  Washington  and  of  other  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,  are  freely  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  tentative  pro¬ 
gram.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  beginning  on  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-third  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Washington,  and  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  patriotic  flavor  is  mani¬ 
fest.  ' 

Aside  from  this  feature  of  the  program, 
one  is  struck  mo.st  forcibly  by  the  very 
practical  and  professional  aspect  of  the 
titles  of  the  papers  expected.  And  the 
speakers  are  representative  of  the  best  in 
American  public-school  work.  Typical  of 
the  subjects  and  the  character  of  those 
who  will  discuss  them,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned : 

What  progress  has  superintendence 
made?  Payson  Smith,  State  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  for  Massachusetts. 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
John  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 

Controversial  subjects.  A.  B.  Mere¬ 
dith,  State  commissioner  of  education  for 
Connecticut. 

Introducing  educational  research.  F. 
W.  Ballou,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Outcomes  of  our  curriculum  program. 
Jesse  H.  Newlon,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  curriculum  a  paramount  issue  to¬ 
day.  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of 
Chicago. 

A  cooperative  plan  for  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion.  Zenos  E.  Scott,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Music  a  Prominent  Feature 

Like  all  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  music 
will  have  an  important  place  in  the 
program,  and  the  “convention  climax”  is 
expected  to  be  a  pageant,  concert,  and 
teachers’  chorus,  utilizing  apparently  the 
entire  musical  resources  of  the  Cincinnati 
school  system.  This  event  is  scheduled 
for  Thursday  evening,  February  26. 

Good  reason  appears  for  the  statements 
that  come  from  the  offices  of  the  National 
Education  Association  that  an  unusually 
fine  meeting  is  expected,  in  point  of 


numbers  attending  as  well  as  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  stated  that 
the  requests  for  reservation  of  accommo¬ 
dations  have  been  so  many  that  it  has 
already  been  necessary  to  place  many  of 
the  applicants  in  private  homes  whose 
owners  are  willing  thus  to  supplement  the 
capacity  of  the  hotels  of  the  city. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  are:  President,  William 
McAndrew;  vice  presidents,  Payson  Smith 
and  John  J.  Maddox;  executive  secretary, 
Sherwood  D.  Shanklin. 

Officers  of  Cooperating  Departments 

Several  other  departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association  whose 
work  is  concerned  with  supervision  will 
be  in  convention  in  Cincinnati  at  the 
same  time.  They  include:  City  Teacher 
Training  School  Section — president,  L. 
A.  Pechstein;  secretary  treasurer, 
Frank  W.  Smith.  Council  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  Supervisors  and  Training 
Teachers — president,  Ella  Ruth  Boyce; 
secretary,  Allene  Seton.  Department  of 
Deans  of  Women — president,  Agnes  E. 
Wells;  secretary,  Martha  Doan.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  School  Principals — 
president,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Fink;  secretary, 
Ide  G.  Sargeant.  Department  of  Rural 
Education — president,  Macy  Campbell; 
secretary,  Mabel  Carney.  Department 
of  Vocational  Education — president, 
John  N.  Greer;  secretary,  J.  D.  Blackwell. 
Educational  Research  Association — 
president,  E.  J.  Ashbaugh;  secretary, 
H.  A.  Greene.  National  Association  of 
High  School  Inspectors  and  Supervisors — 
president,  Thomas  L.  Jones;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Jesse  B.  Davis.  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals — president,  L.  W.  Brooks; 
secretary  treasurer,  H.  V.  Church. 
National  Council  of  Education — 
president,  J.  M.  Gwinn;  secretary, 
Adelaide  Steele  Baylor.  National 
Council  of  State  Superintendents  and 
Commissioners — president,  Francis  G. 
Blair;  secretary,  Minnie  Jean  Nielson. 
National  Council  of  Primary  Education — 
president,  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs;  executive 
secretary,  Alta  Adkins.  National  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education — ■ 
president,  Edward  F  Buchner;  secretary 
treasurer,  Arthur  J.  Jones.  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education — 
chairman,  Charles  H.  Judd;  secretary 
treasurer,  Guy  M.  Whipple. 
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Definite  Professional  Training  Planned 
for  Dealers  m  Real  Estate 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  Expects  to  Put  into  Practice  an  Educational 
Program  for  Realtors  Comparable  with  that  of  Lawyers  and  Physicians.  Thirty  Insti¬ 
tutions  Already  Offer  Real  Estate  Courses 

By  ERNEST  M.  FISHER 

Department  of  Education  and  Research,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


Anew  day  has  dawned  in  the 
practice  of  real  estate,  a  day 
which  in  its  noontide  will  see  no 
more  of  the  casual  real  estate  dealer  who 
practices  nearly  every  other  vocation 
more  than  he  practices  real  estate,  and 
who  practices  real  estate  in  a  haphazard 
untrained  manner.  The  real  estate  dealer 
of  the  new  day  will  be  trained  in  his 
vocation  as  the  engineer,  the  dentist — 
even  as  the  lawyer  or  the  physician  is 
trained  in  his.  The  real  estate  fraternity 
has  already  recognized  the  imminence  of 
this  change;  it  but  remains  for  the  public 
in  general  to  awaken  to  it  and  to  demand 
on  its  part  the  protection  and  service  to 
which  such  a  change  entitles  it. 

This  enthusiasm  for  educational  train¬ 
ing  is  not  confused;  its  aims  are  clearly 
defined  "and  its  progress  calculated.  Its 
aims,  first,  at  the  development  of  a 
professional  attitude  and  service  on  the 
part  of  present  real  estate  dealers,  and, 
second,  at  the  building  up  of  courses  in 
real  estate  in  universities  and  colleges 
where  the  young  men  and  women  who 
look  forward  to  the  vocation  may  secure 
adequate  training  in  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  successful  practice, 
is  becoming  day  by  day  more  necessarily 
founded. 

Program  of  Vocational  Study  is  Essential 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  pur¬ 
poses,  to  give  those  who  are  now  in  the 
calling  an  opportunity  to  base  their 
practices  upon  a  level  of  constantly 
greater  service,  a  program  of  vocational 
courses  is  necessary.  Such  a  program  is 
intended  to  serve  salesmen  and  brokers 
now  in  the  business  and  adults  who  are 
planning  to  go  into  it.  This  is  the  first 
group  which  educational  opportunities 
should  reach;  they  have  been  first  to 
recognize  their  need  and  to  demand  the 
courses. 

At  first  these  courses  w'ere  ill-defined  in 
content  and  purpose;  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  and  training  was  new,  and 
there  were  no  standards  by  which  such 
courses  could  be  judged  and  their  merit 
measured.  As  a  consequence,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
in  conference  with  educators,  both  voca¬ 
tional  and  university,  has  attempted  to 
lay  out  a  sequence  of  courses  which  would 
give  the  real  estate  man,  actively  engaged 


in  the  business  or  the  adult  anticipating 
entering,  a  broad  comprehension  but  at 
the  same  time  a  practical  '  survey  of 
approved  and  tested  methods  as  well  as 
something  of  the  principles  upon  which 
those  practices  are  based. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  who  have 
been  in  the  business  have  already  received 
this  training  in  methods  and  have  dis- 
covered,the  principles  through  the  process 
of  trial  and  error.  But  not  all  have  done 
so.  Some  seek  better  methods,  others 
want  a  wider  understanding  of  principles, 
and- still  others  have  blundered  and  erred 
because  the}"  knew  neither  methods  nor 
principles.  The  course  of  study  outlined 
by  the  national  association  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both. 

Basis  for  Determining  Character  of  Courses 

The  first  question  that  presented 
itself  was  this:  What  subjects  should  a 
real  estate  course  contain  that  by  their 
nature  and  content  are  peculiarly  for 
the  real  estate  man?  What  sort  of 
information  and  training  are  inherently 
most  valuable  to  the  dealer  in  real  estate? 
To  answer  this  question,  we  must  ask 
another  and  answer  it,  namely,  what 
are  the  activities  that  characterize  and 
differentiate  the  real  estate  dealer?  An 
analysis  of  his  activities  will  give  a  clearer 
basis  for  deciding  what  sort  of  knowledge 
the  real  estate  dealer  should  seek  to 
acquire. 

Those  activities  are  generally  familiar. 
They  center  around  three  major  groups: 
First,  buying  and  selling  real  estate  for 
others;  second,  rendering  counsel  regard¬ 
ing  real  estate  investments;  third,  ap¬ 
praising  the  value  of  real  estate. 

In  carrying  on  any  and  all  of  these 
activities,  it  is  clear  at  once  the  types  of 
knowledge  which  the  real  estate  dealer 
should  possess;  the  nature  of  his  business 
makes  it  imperative  that  he  study  (1) 
property  values,  (2)  legal  aspects  of  real 
estate  transfers,  (3)  the  problems  inci¬ 
dental  to  financing  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions,  and  (4)  approved  standards  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  real 
estate  business.  These  are  not  all  he 
should  study,  but  they  are  the  groups  of 
knowledge,  unfamiliarity  with  which  not 
only  handicaps  the  real  estate  dealer, 
but  prejudices  the  interests  of  those  with 
whom  he  deals. 


A  knowledge  of  real  estate  values  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  real  estate  deal¬ 
er’s  service.  He  ought  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  influences  which  enhance  and 
those  which  impair  values,  so  that  he  can 
anticipate  both.  Those  who  trust  him 
depend  upon  his  judgment  in  this  matter 
more  than  in  any  other;  he  stands  in  a 
position  to  render  service,  or  to  work 
hardship  in  direct  proportion  to  his  abil¬ 
ity  or  lack  of  ability  to  analyze  values. 
It  has  been  said  that  real  estate  values  are 
inscrutable,  that  they  rest  upon  the  whim 
or  fancy  of  a  “seller  who  is  willing  but 
not  compelled  to  sell,”  or  a  “buyer  w'ho 
is  willing  but  not  compelled  to  buy,”  and 
that  the  only  basis  of  estimating  them  is 
“experience,”  “judgment”;  it  has  even 
been  said  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  value  of  any  piece  of  property 
will  be  to-morrow,  that  it  is  at  the  mercy 
of  chance,  the  football  of  a  capricious  and 
fickle  fortune  that  can  neither  be  antici¬ 
pated  nor  measured. 

Real  Estate  Values  Have  Substantial  Basis 
But  experience  proves  that  this  is  an 
error.  Indeed,  there  are  examples  of 
capricious  movements  of  real  estate  values 
just  as  there  are  of  any  other  kind  of 
values.  When  a  monarch  dies  in  Europe, 
mourning  clothes  and  materials  suddenly 
rise  in  value,  and  with  the  changing 
styles  of  every  season  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  written  off  in  the  falling  values 
of  women’s  clothing  that  are  “out  of 
date.”  But  we  do  not  say  as  a  result 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  value  of 
clothing.  Neither  does  the  occasional 
trick  of  chance  prove  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  the  study  of  values  in  real  estate. 
In  fact,  experience  shows  that  real  estate 
values  follow  economic  laws  that  are  as 
immutable  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  real  estate  dealer 
is  to  acquaint  himself  with  those  laws. 
When  an  investment  is  made  in  real  es¬ 
tate,  the  money  involved  frequently  rep¬ 
resents  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  it 
becomes  subject  to  these  laws.  The  real 
estate  dealer  who  advises  and  deals  in 
real  estate  without  acquaintance  with  real 
estate  values  is  little  less  culpable  than 
the  surgeon  who  would  attempt  to  operate 
without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Reasonable  Knowledge  of  Law  is  Required 
Of  little  less  importance  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  legal  aspects  of  real  estate  trans¬ 
fers.  Great  injury  can  be  worked  by 
ignorance  at  this  point.  Titles  can  be 
clouded  or  real  estate  tied  up  almost 
indefinitely  by  the  slightest  oversight. 
Moreover,  legal  difficulties  can  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  expensive  litigation  made 
almost  certain  by  the  drawing  of  con¬ 
tracts  that  are  impossible  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  by  ill-constructed  deeds,  and  by 
such  slight  errors  as  the  misspelling  of 
names. 
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There  is  no  intention  of  breeding  a 
race  of  hybrid  lawyer-real-estate-dealers; 
the  purpose  is  rather  so  to  classify  the 
legal  difficulties  involved  in  the  vocation 
that  every  real  estate  dealer  will  avoid 
costly  mistakes  by  turning  when  he  should 
turn  to  a  reliable  attorney.  But  certain 
functions  that  have  tremendous  legal 
significance  have  been  assigned  to  the 
real  estate  dealer;  in  order  to  perform 
them  well,  he  must  be  familiar  with  legal 
requirements. 

Dealer  Performs  Service  to  Entire  Community 

Likewise,  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
problems  connected  with  the  financing 
of  real  estate  transactions  is  essential 
to  the  protection  of  both  borrower  and 
lender  who  negotiate  through  the  real 
estate  dealer.  In  the  dealer’s  mind 
should  constantly  rest  the  realization 
of  his  responsibility  to  see  that  both 
parties  are  adequately  protected.  More¬ 
over,  as  he  broadens  the  sources  from 
which  he  draws  the  funds  for  his  trans¬ 
actions,  the  greater  becomes  his  service 
to  the  community.  The  establishment 
of  building  and  loan  associations-,  the 
forming  of  insurance  connections — these 
and  other  sources  of  finance  for  his  proj¬ 
ects  he  can  utilize  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  particular  problems  which  each 
type  of  institution  presents  and  the 
requirements  which  it  prescribes.  Thus 
he  not  only  serves  his  own  business,  but 
his  community  as  well,  by  extending  his 
familiarity  to  every  possible  source  of 
credit  for  financing  his  transaction. 

Finally,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  have  t>een  approved  in  the 
conduct  of  real  estate  business.  Here  is 
included  not  only  standard  ethics  but  a 
standard  for  the  transaction  of  business 
in  general  and  standards  for  controlling 
professional  relationships.  The  aims  of 
professional  real  estate  organizations  and 
the  progress  which  the  vocation  is  making 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  real  estate  dealer.  Professional 
progress  can  come  only  through  close 
organization  and  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  each  one  in  the  vocation  of  what  the 
professional  standards  and  purposes  are. 
The  man  who  enters  a  vocation  ignorant 
of  its  ethics  and  of  its  professional  prac¬ 
tices  exposes  himself  to  ridicule  and  his 
vocation  to  injury. 

Standards  Represent  High  Ideals 

The  standards  which  have  grown  up 
in  the  real  estate  vocation  have  been 
evolved  by  those  who  represent  the  highest 
ideals  in  the  vocation.  They  are  designed 
not  solely  for  the  protection  of  members  of 
the  vocation  and  of  the  public  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  but  also  for  con¬ 
stantly  lifting  the  ideals  of  the  vocation 
and  enabling  it  to  perform  a  greater 
service  for  the  public. 
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In  order  to  cover  the  wide  range  of 
information  which  is  peculiarly  what  the 
realtor  needs,  the  committee  on  educa¬ 
tional  courses,  in  consultation  with  edu¬ 
cators,  representing  the  United  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Schools,  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  and  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics 
and  Public  Utilities,  has  outlined  a  com¬ 
plete  curriculum  covering  12  real  estate 
and  allied  subjects,  namely;  Introduction 
to  real  estate  practice,  outlines  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  real  estate  law,  real  estate  finance, 
real  estate  transfers  and  conveyances, 
real  estate  selling,  building  construction 
and  design,  principles  of  land  economics, 
real  estate  office  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment,  property  management,  valuations 
and  appraisals. 

Preparation  of  Suitable  Textbooks  Contemplated 

The  national  association  has  under¬ 
taken  two  projects,  the  first  is  to  provide 
textbooks  covering  the  subjects  outlined, 
and  the  second  is  to  furnish  enough  in¬ 
structional  and  discussional  material  to 
enable  any  member  board  to  conduct 
these  courses  with  such  leadership  as 
they  can  find.  On  the  first  task  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made.  Of  the 
series  of  12  books  outlined,  three  have 
already  been  published,  namely.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Real  Estate  Practice,  Elements  of 
Land  Economics,  and  The  Appraisal  of 
Real  Estate.  Three  others  are  promised 
for  this  fall,  and  three  more  will  probably 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year. 

Likewise  considerable  instructional  aid 
is  now  available  covering  several  of  the 
courses  outlined.  A  complete  outline  of 
discussional  material,  problems,  and  other 
helps  for  the  leader  are  now  ready  and 
available  free  to  member  boards  who 
contemplate  an  educational  program, 
covering  real  estate  fundamentals,  land 
economics,  real  estate  appraisals,  trans¬ 
fers  and  conveyances,  and  real  estate 
selling.  Another  manual  covering  real 
estate  law  is  in  preparation. 

Extension  Course  in  Real  Estate  Practice 

Finally,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
in  such  a  position  that  they  can  not  take 
advantage  of  such  discussion  groups  as 
have  been  described,  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  is  undertaking  to  make  a  thorough 
training  available  by  the  extension  method 
of  learning  by  mail.  The  American  Real 
Estate  Institute  has  been  organized  as  a 
department  of  the  national  association 
for  this  purpose.  Its  first  course,  “Real 
estate  practice,”  is  now  ready  and  avail¬ 
able.  It  covers  the  major  activities  and 
requirements  of  the  real  estate  dealer. 
Into  it  has  been  compacted  a  wealth  of 
successful  methods  now  employed  by 
outstanding  members  of  its  507  boards, 
clear  statements  of  the  ideals  for  which 


the  national  association  stands  in  the 
various  relationships  that  arise  in  the 
conduct  of  a  real  estate  business,  and 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  commonest 
principles  of  real  estate  practice  to  give  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  whole.  The 
method  of  instruction  is  such  as  to  enable 
each  student  to  receive  individual,  per¬ 
sonal  instruction. 

Universities  and  Colleges  Offer  Courses 

Of  equal  importance  in  the  vocation 
of  the  new  day  are  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  preparing  themselves  in 
universities  and  colleges  to  take  their 
places  in  a  vocation  not  yet  chosen  but 
one  which  appeals  to  them  because  of  its 
idealism.  Constantly  more  and  more  of 
these  young  people  are  turning  toward 
the  real  estate  vocation  as  one  which  is 
predominated  by  idealism.  Within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  a  large  group  of 
universities  and  colleges  have  felt  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  their  students  for 
training  which  would  enable  them  to 
choose  this  vocation  and  conduct  it  in 
accordance  with  the  idealism  which  they 
cherish. 

The  national  association,  recommended 
that  universities  and  colleges  permit  an 
undergraduate  to  choose  training  in  real 
estate  as  his  major.  About  30  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  have  either  adopted  a 
part  of  the  course  or  are  on  the  point  of 
adopting  it. 

The  impression  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  some  realtors  that  the  consummation 
of  such  a  program  may  result  in  the 
production  of  a  number  of  real  estate 
dealers  who  would  tend  to  overcrowd  the 
vocation. 

Higher  Requirements  Will  Dignify  Profession 

Such  has  never  been  the  result  in  other 
professions  and  vocations.  Setting  up  a 
higher  requirement  for  success  in  any 
vocation  will  dignify  it  and  bring  into  it 
men  of  higher  ability  than  could  be 
attracted  to  it  if  it  were  not  so  dignified. 
But  thousands,  and  probably  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  of  salesmen  are  entering  the  real 
estate  vocation  each  year;  some  fairly 
successful,  others  woefully  unsuccessful. 

It  is  probable  that  the  higher  type  of 
service  and  higher  ideals  of  those  who 
come  into  the  vocation  with  adequate 
preparation  will  cause  the  elimination  of 
some  who  now  make  a  livelihood  in  the 
vocation  who  are  not  equipped  to  render 
the  service  which  it  demands. 

Such  results  will  obviously  be  beneficial 
to  all  who  are  concerned — to  the  vocation 
because  of  a  higher  standing  they  will 
bring,  to  society  because  of  the  greater 
service  they  will  make  available,  and  to 
the  individual  realtors  because  of  new 
life,  ideals,  and  training  which  they  will 
furnish  to  the  salesmen  entering  the 
vocation. 
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Some  Truths  of  the  Constitutional 
Contention 

<<  TT  is  well  known  that  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  made 
little  progress  until  the  philosophical 
Franklin  suggested  that  divine  guidance 
be  invoked.” 

This  sentence  in  an  editorial  in  School 
Life  for  December,  1924,  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  Newspaper  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
“pretty  little  untruth”  and  as  a  “little 
fiction.”  In  consequence,  earnest  letters 
have  come  to  us  asking  for  “the  historical 
basis  of  a  widely  accepted  tradition.” 

We  can  not  engage  to  keep  our  friends 
of  the  press  in  the  right  path  in  all  their 
asseverations,  even  though  they  may 
occasionally  refer  to  this  bureau  in  a 
critical  spirit.  This  opportunity,  how¬ 
ever,  for  presenting  some  of  the  facts  of 
the  history  of  the  Constitution  can  not 
be  overlooked,  and  we  rejoice  in  it. 

The  sentence  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  wholly  true  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  It 
is  a  fact  of  history,  and  not  a  matter  of 
tradition  nor  of  fiction.  Doctor  Frank¬ 
lin’s  speech  on  that  occasion  is  printed  in 
full  on  another  page. 

The  suggestion  of  daily  prayer  was  not 
adopted,  principally  because  of  the 
apprehension  expressed  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  that  “however  proper  such  a 
resolution  might  have  been  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  convention,  it  might  at  this 
late  day  bring  forth  disagreeable  ani¬ 
madversions,  and  that  it  might  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  embarrassments 
and  dissensions  within  the  convention 
had  suggested  the  measure.”  After  some 
debate  the  convention  adjourned  for  the 
day  without  a  vote  upon  the  motion,  and 
Doctor  Franklin  did  not  revert  to  it 
afterward. 

Prayer — even  the  suggestion  of  prayer — 
is  subjective  as  well  as  objective,  and  its 
answer  is  often  in  the  heart  of  him  who 
utters  it.  The  proposal  of  Doctor  Frank¬ 
lin  in  the  convention  was  not  lost,  though 
in  its  terms  it  came  to  naught.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  with  the  spirit  of  accommodation 
and  with  a  realization  of  the  serious  con¬ 
sequences  of  continued  discussion  without 
agreement. 


The  convention  had  been  at  work  since 
May  25,  1787,  and  on  June  28,  w’hen 
Doctor  Franklin’s  motion  was  made,  the 
situation  had  “become  not  only  distress¬ 
ing  but  seriously  alarming”  because  of 
the  zeal  and  pertinacity  shown  by  the 
opposing  parties  in  discussing  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  several  States  in  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  second  only  to 
George  Washington  in  the  esteem  of  the 
delegates  in  the  Convention.  The  effect 
of  that  speech  and  of  his  harmonizing 
influence  in  general  are  clearly  traceable. 
Within  the  next  few  days  several  of  the 
delegates,  including  Doctor  Johnson,  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Doctor  Williamson,  of  North 
Carolina,  urged  that  “endless  controver¬ 
sies  were  becoming  dangerous,”  that 
“speedy  accommodation  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  war  and  confusion,” 
that  “if  we  do  not  concede  on  both  sides 
our  business  must  soon  be  at  an  end,” 
and  the  like.  The  prevalence  of  such 
sentiments  increased  suddenly  and  no¬ 
ticeably;  few,  if  any, '  utterances  in  that 
spirit  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  before 
June  28. 

Four  days  after  Franklin’s  motion — 
that  is,  on  July  2,  1787 — General  Pinck¬ 
ney,  of  South  Carolina,  proposed  that  a 
committee  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  State  be  appointed  to  devise  and 
report  some  compromise.  The  proposal 
was  adopted.  Mr.  Gerry  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  a  member  of  it. 

Although  other  plans  of  compromise 
had  been  suggested  without  success  by 
Doctor  Franklin  upon  the  floor  of  the  Con" 
vention,  it  was  he  who  proposed  the  plan 
of  representation  which  found  favor  in 
the  committee  and  formed  the  basis  of 
its  report,  and  finally,  in  principle  though 
not  in  detail,  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution. 

That  report  of  the  “grand  committee” 
was  presented  to  the  Convention  on  July 
5 — a  week  after  Franklin’s  proposal  for 
prayer.  At  the  close  of  that  day  Robert 
Yates,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  and  his  close  associate, 
John  Lansing,  jr.,  delegates  from  New 
York,  left  the  Convention  feeling  that 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  determined.  Mr.  Yates  had  kept 
careful  minutes  of  the  proceedings  up  to 
that  time,  and  the  last  entry  in  it,  ap¬ 
parently  added  afterward,  was  that  “the 
remainder  of  the  session  was  employed 
to  complete  the  Constitution  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  adopted.  ”  He  was  a  member 
of  the  grand  committee  and,  as  time  proved, 
he  appraised  the  situation  more  accurately 
than  those  who  remained,  for  letters  of 
Washington,  Madison,  and  others,  written 
several  days  later  gave  evidence  of  con¬ 
tinued  deep  discouragement. 


The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  necessary 
compromises  which  had  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  were  reached,  and  after  another 
month  had  passed,  that  is,  on  August  6,  a 
draft  of  the  full  document  was  ready  for 
detailed  reexamination  and  revision.  On 
September  17  the  work  was  completed, 
the  Constitution  was  signed,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned. 

If  any  conclusion  in  history  is  justified 
by  logical  deduction  it  is  that  no  Con¬ 
stitution  would  have  come  from  that 
Convention  but  for  the  steadying  influence 
of  George  Washington,  the  presiding 
ofiicer,  combined  with  the  skill  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  in  composing  differences. 
And  the  successful  exercise  of  that  skill 
began  with  the  speech  of  June  28  in 
which  the  motion  was  made  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  Heaven  in  the  deliber¬ 
ations  of  the  Assembly.  That  was  truly 
the  turning  point  which  brought  a  uni¬ 
fied  Nation  out  of  the  fast-gathering 
chaos  of  the  Confederation. 

Dejects  of  School  Children 

HE  LAYMAN,  who  ponders  the  mat¬ 
ter,  must  often  be  puzzled,  if  not 
dumfounded,  by  the  large  percentages  of 
physically  defective  children  reported  by 
medical  inspectors  of  schools,  and  he  is 
apt  to  consider  these  findings  as  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  layman  has  his  right 
to  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  for  he  has 
eyes  and  ears,  but  he  is  likely  to  be  biased 
in  his  opinion  toward  the  side  of  an  unsafe 
conservatism  or  even  nonchalance  by  that 
innate  optimism  regarding  the  high  and 
mightiness  of  the  human  race  which  char¬ 
acterizes  too  many  of  us. 

The  statement  that  75  per  cent  of  school 
children  have  physical  defects  may  startle 
him  a  little  in  his  smug  content  with  the 
idea  that  we  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  but  he  is  too  prone  to  remark  with¬ 
out  further  investigation  that  the  figures 
are  false.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
inertia  begot  of  this  age-long  habit  of 
mind,  he  would  be  more  active  in  getting 
something  done  about  these  defects.  If 
he  will  with  his  own  untrained  sense 
organs  examine  the  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths 
of  a  hundred  children,  he  will  come  near 
agreeing  with  the  examiner,  and  he  may 
be  shaken  out  of  his  lethargy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  what  he  discovers  in  his  own 
child. 

There  are  defects  and  defects — trifling 
ones  and  serious  ones.  It  is  often  difficult 
for  the  examiner  to  know  just  where  to 
draw  the  line,  and  some  may  include  in 
their  findings  those  of  slight  moment. 
As  a  matter  of  economy  of  time  and  effort 
only  such  defects  should  be  recorded  as 
need  to  be  corrected,  helped,  or  kept  from 
growing  worse.  Using  this  standard,  the 
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average  examiner,  whether  medical  man 
or  layman,  will  find,  when  he  looks  into 
the  mouths  of  most  school  children  (unless 
dental  work  has  already  been  pushed  in 
the  schools)  that  some  75  per  cent  of  them 
are  defective.  A  carious  tooth  (often 
there  are  half  a  dozen  in  one  mouth)  is  a 
defect  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  can 
and  ought  to  be  remedied,  but  it  is  a  true 
defect  also  in  that  it  is  not  an  inheritance 
from  our  remote  ancestors.  One  will  have 
to  search  far  and  wide  among  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  whether  in  their  native  haunts  or 
in  captivity,  before  he  will  find  a  single 
carious  tooth,  though  among  domestic 
animals  that  have  fallen  into  man’s  man¬ 
ner  of  feeding  they  are  not  rare.  Of 
course,  a  dentist,  using  mirror  and  instru¬ 
ment,  will  find  an  even  larger  per  cent  of 
children  with  defective  teeth,  up  to  95 
per  cent  in  some  schools. 

When  it  comes  to  malnutrition,  various 
standards  have  been  used.  Taking  the 
one  test  of  relative  weight  for  height 
(which  is  not  always  infallible  and  by  no 
means  reveals  all  the  cases  of  this  condi¬ 
tion)  some  examiners  consider  7  per  cent 
below  normal  weight  a  good  standard, 
while  others  go  to  the  conservative  ex¬ 
treme  of  using  15  per  cent  as  their  guide. 
Evidently,  by  these  two  rules,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  undernourished  will  differ 
widely.  There  are,  however,  in  one  large 
city,  7  per  cent  of  all  children  15  per  cent 
under  the  average  weight  for  height  and 
age.  Probably  some  antiquarian  of  a 
century  to  come,  in  studying  the  exami¬ 
nation  figures  for  our  children,  will  say 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  were 
badly  nourished  at  some  time  in  their 
career  (prenatal,  preschool,  or  later)  and 
his  opinion  will  be  based  on  the  figures 
for  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  Bricks 
can  not  be  made  without  straw,  nor  can 
good  ones  be  made  from  too  much  mud 
and  too  little  straw,  and  from  recent 
studies  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  the  cause 
of  caries  lies  largely  in  the  materials  out 
of  which  we  try  to  make  teeth. 

When  considering  posture  there  is 
nothing  definite  to  go  by,  and  in  a  large 
city  1  of  70  physicians,  careless  or  unin¬ 
terested  in  this  feature,  found  only  1  case 
in  100,  while  with  more  ambition  for  a 
seemly  presence,  or  too  zealous  not  to 
miss  anything,  another  examiner  found 
that  19  out  of  each  100  had  round  should¬ 
ers.  A  long-experienced  examiner  of  the 
same  school  system  thinks  10  per  cent  the 
usual  frequency  of  this  condition. 

Every  human  eye  is  defective  as  an 
optical  instrument,  though,  as  someone 
has  said,  it  could  not  be  improved  upon 
as  an  eye.  Merely  as  an  eye  it  varies 
greatly,  however,  in  perfection,  though  it 
is  a  miracle  how  such  a  mere  bag  of  lenses, 
films,  and  living  wires  (compared  with 
which  for  complexity  and  utility  our  lino¬ 


types,  automobiles,  dirigibles,  radios,  and 
what  not  pale  into  insignificance)  can 
develop  from  practically  nothing  without 
greater  outcome  of  imperfections.  Chil¬ 
dren  with  defective  vision  will  be  num¬ 
bered  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
e.xaminer  and  sometimes  the  percentage  is 
said  to  be  as  high  as  25.  Certainly,  in  any 
large  group,  at  least  10  per  cent  will  be 
found  in  need  of  correcting  glasses.  So 
far  as  our  bad  eyes  are  concerned,  the 
human  being  is  probably  not  to  blame, 
since  he  is  using  them  for  purposes  for 
which  they  were  never  originally  intended 
and,  if  we  could  examine  the  eyes  of  the 
wild  creatures,  we  would  probably  find 
that  they  do  as  poorly,  or  worse,  in  tests 
of  near  vision. 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  as  to  who  are, 
or  who  are  not,  hard  of  hearing,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  still  other  defects. 

When  all  is  considered,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  highest  percentages  of 
physical  defects  found  in  school  children 
are  hardly  exaggerated,  while  the  num¬ 
ber,  as  estimated  by  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  standards,  are  startling  enough  and 
should  be  considered  with  a  concern  that 
will  lead  the  school  authority  and  tlie 
parent  to  see  that  everything  possible  is 
done  to  remedy  the  defects. 

While  the  examination  should  be  as 
thorough  as  possible,  the  object  of  the 
examination,  as  already  suggested,  should 
not  be  merely  to  find  defects  (for  every 
child  will  be  found  wanting  from  an  ideal 
point  of  view)  but  to  note  those  defects 
for  which  something  can  and  ought  to  be 
done.  When  such  defects  have  been  re¬ 
ported  the  efforts  at  relief,  on  the  part  of 
school  authorities,  can  not  be  too  earnest 
and  persistent.  After  all,  it  is  not  the 
defects  discovered  that  count,  but  the 
defects  which  are  corrected. 

“Home  and  school  in  education”  will 
be  discussed  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  at  Austin,  Tex.,  April  27  to  May 
2,  inclusive.  The  program  contains  among 
other  subjects  round-table  discussions  on 
high-school  parent-teacher  associations, 
country  life,  mental  hygiene,  recreation, 
spiritual  training,  home  efficiency,  social 
hygiene,  and  motion  pictures. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers,  about  one  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  total  number  of  6,601  such 
centers  throughout  the  entire  country, 
are  maintained  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
negroes,  according  to  the  Southern  Work¬ 
man. 


Good  Type  of  Organization 
for  Rural  Schools 

County  Unit  in  Some  Form  in  21  States. 
Tends  to  Equalize  Opportunities  and 
Simplify  Administration 

By  KATHERINE  M.  COOK, 

Chief  Rural  Education  Division,  Bureau  of  Education 

OOME  FORM  of  the  county  unit  for 
school  administration  is  now  found 
in  21  States.  However,  there  is  little 
uniformity  in  the  form  used  among  them. 
There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  county 
units,  as  there  are  States  -ndth  this  form  of 
organization.  No  effort  to  formulate  a 
definition  applicable  to  all  States  in 
which  the  different  forms  exist  seems  feas¬ 
ible.  In  general,  the  county  unit  is  a 
term  used  to  designate  the  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  for  school  administration  in 
which  the  county  rather  than  the  dis¬ 
trict,  township,  or  town  (as  in  New  Eng¬ 
land)  is  the  unit  for  taxation  and  support, 
and  for  other  general  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  such  as  the  arrangement  of  school 
district  boundaries  and  the  location  of 
schools,  the  expenditure  of  school  funds, 
the  employment  of  teachers,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  his  supervisory  assistants. 

In  some  States  it  is  the  unit  for  all,  in 
others  for  one  or  more,  of  the  purposes 
enumerated.  In  most  cases  cities  and 
towns  with  more  than  a  certain  desig¬ 
nated  population  are  independent  in 
school  management  and  partially  so  for 
taxation.  The  plan  of  organization  en¬ 
ables  rural  districts,  usually  small  and 
poor  when  operating  as  separate  units, 
to  unite  and  pool  their  resources  with 
other  like  districts  of  the  county  to  se¬ 
cure  more  economical  expenditure  of 
school  funds,  better  administrative  school 
practice,  and  better  educational  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  children. 

In  the  most  centralized  of  county-unit 
States  all  the  rural  schools  of  the  county 
are  under  the  management  of  one  board 
usually  called  the  county  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Experience  with  the  county  unit 
plan  of  organization  form  shows  that 
country  schools  can  be  just  as  efficient 
as  city  schools. 

Education  week  was  fully  observed  No¬ 
vember  17-23  on  the  American  plan  in 
the  Division  of  Nueva  Ecija,  Philippine 
Islands.  A  circular  letter  distributed  to 
all  supervising  teachers  and  jjrincipals  by 
Luther  Parker,  acting  division  superin¬ 
tendent,  contained  instructions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  which  followed  closely  the  prac¬ 
tices  recommended  by  the  LTnited  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 
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Turning  Point  in  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1787 

speech  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Delivered  June  28,  1787;  Thus  Char¬ 
acterized  in  his  Lectures  by  John  M.  Harlan,  Late  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Generally  so  Considered 

Mr.  PRESIDENT:  The  small  progress  we  have  made  after 
four  or  five  weeks’  close  attendance  and  continual  reasonings 
with  each  other — our  different  sentiments  on  almost  every 
question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  noes  as  ayes — is,  me- 
thinks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mis¬ 
understanding.  We  indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political 
wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running  about  in  search  of  it.  We  have 
gone  back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  government,  and  examined 
the  different  forms  of  those  republics  which,  having  been  formed  with 
the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no  longer  exist.  And  we  have 
viewed  modern  states  all  round  Europe,  but  find  none  of  their  consti¬ 
tutions  suitable  to  our  circumstances. 

In  this  situation  of  this  Assembly,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to 
find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented 
to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought 
of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  under¬ 
standings?  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  when 
we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayer  in  this  room  for  the 
Divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were  gra¬ 
ciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  must  have 
observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our 
favor.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of 
consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  Powerful  Friend?  Or  do 
we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  His  assistance?  I  have  lived,  sir, 
a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of 
this  truth — that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow 
can  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the 
sacred  writings,  that  “except  the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it.”  I  firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building 
no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our 
little  partial  local  interests;  our  projects  will  be  confounded;  and  we 
ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and  byword  down  to  future  ages. 
And  what  is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 
instance,  despair  of  establishing  governments  by  human  wisdom,  and 
leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  that  henceforth  prayers  impioring  the 
assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  deliberations,  be  held 
in  this  Assembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed  to  business,  and 
that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate  in 
that  service. 

This  speech  appears  in  The  Madison  Papers,  vol.  2,  page  984,  and  also  in  The  Works  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  (Sparks),  vol.  5,  page  153 — Editor. 


Bureau  of  Education’s  Latest  Publi¬ 
cations 

The  following  publications  have  been 
issued  recently  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Orders  for  them 
should  be  sent  to"  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  accompanied  by  the 
price  indicated: 

Commercial  occupations.  Report  of  the 
fourth  commercial  education  conference 
held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Association 
of  the  Middle  West,  St.  Louis,  January 
16,  1924.  Glen  L.  Swiggett.  9  p. 

(Commercial  education  leaflet,  no.  9.) 
5  cents. 

Helps  for  the  rural-school  nurse.  Harriet 
Wedgwood  and  Hazel  Wedgwood.  54  p. 
illus.  (Health  education  no.  17.)  10 

cents. 

Contents. — Introduction.  For  the  nurse  who 
asks:  (1)  How  shall  I  begin?  (2)  What  shall  I 
include  in  the  year’s  program?  (3)  How  can  I  help 
the  teacher?  (4)  How  can  the  teacher  best  help 
the  nurse?  (5)  Where  can  I  get  “Talking  points? ’’ 
(6)  Where  can  I  get  special  preparation  for  school 
nursing?  (7)  Where  can  I  get  helpful  material? 

Introduction  of  algebra  into  American 
schools  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Lao 
Genevra  Simons.  80  p.  (Bulletin, 

1924,  no.  18.)  15  cents. 

List  of  references  on  higher  education. 

31  p.  (Library  leaflet,  no.  28.)  5  cents. 

List  of  references  on  play  and  playgrounds. 

13  p.  (Library  leaflet,  no.  29.)  5  cents. 
List  of  references  on  the  junior  high  school. 

lip.  (Library  leaflet,  no.  27.)  5  cents. 
Preparation  of  rural  teachers  in  high 
schools.  A  summary  of  present  prac¬ 
tice.  Mabel  Carney.  27  p.  (Rural 
■sclTool  leaflet,  no.  33.)  5  cents. 

Content.^. — I.  Origin  and  eariy  history  of  the 
movement.  11.  The  present  status  of  teacher 
training  in  high  schools.  III.  Classification  and 
types  of  teacher-training  departments  in  high 
schools.  IV.  Characteristic  features  and  con¬ 
tributions  of  individual  State  systems.  V.  General 
summary. 

The  Rhodes  scholarships.  Memorandum, 

1925.  3  p.  (Higher  education  circu¬ 
lar,  no.  29.)  5  cents. 

Jewish  philosophy  and  history,  the 
Bible,  later  biblical  literature,  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  Jewish  jurisprudence,  and  He¬ 
brew  philology  will  be  studied  at  the 
proposed  University  of  Jerusalem, 
which  will  be  the  center  of  intellectual 
life  for  the  Jews. 

Cleveland’s  newest  school  structure, 
the  Henry  W.  Longfellow  School,  is  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  platoon  system,  according 
to  School  Topics. 
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Eleven  Years  Enough  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Work 

Eight  Years  Gicen  to  Elementary  Education  Not,  As  a  Rule,  Effectively  Utilized. 
Graduates  From  7—4  Courses  Succeed  in  College  Nearly  as  Well  as  Those  From  8-4 

Courses.  Difference  is  Negligible 

By  JOSEPH  S.  STEWART 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Georgia 


The  eighth  grade  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  is  largely  a  year  of 
lost  motion.  It  is  unknown  out¬ 
side  of  America.  The  eight-grade  gram¬ 
mar  school  was  conceived  or  grew  as  the 
school  for  the  masses  and  not  as  a  definite 
part  of  a  system  of  public  education,  in¬ 
cluding  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher. 

Thorough  Investigation  of  Secondary  Education 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education  made  a  rather 
thorough  investigation  of  secondary  edu- 
cattan  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It 
had  under  consideration  the  nine-grade 
elementary  system  in  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  more  common  eight-grade  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  North  and  West,  the  seven 
grades  of  the  South  and  in  parts  of  the 
West,  the  few  intermediate  or  junior 
schools  then  being  tried  out,  the  cycle 
system  in  France,  the  secondary  schools 
of  England  and  Germany  and,  finally,  the 
needs  of  American  youth  and  twentieth 
century  society. 

The  commission  finally  reached  this 
concludion : 

“The  eight  years  heretofore  given  to 
elementary  education  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  effectively  utilized.  The  last  two 
or  three  years  in  particular  have  not  been 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  adoles¬ 
cent.  Many  pupils  lose  interest,  and 
either  drop  out  of  school  altogether  or 
form  habits  of  dawdling,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  subsequent  work.  We  believe 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  will  be  removed 
by  a  new  type  of  secondary  education 
beginning  about  12  or  13.” 

*  *  *  ^ 

United  States  Commissioner  J.  J.  Tigert 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  says : 

Data  Favorable  to  7—4  Plan 

“The  tendency  in  educational  practice 
is  toward  a  six-year  elementary  course 
with  various  modifications  after  that, 
such  as  the  6-6,  the  6-3-3,  and  the  6-5 
plan.  We  have  not  enough  data  to  prove 
that  the  7-4  plan  should  be  abandoned. 
Mr.  Ives  in  a  study  found  that  pupils  in 
the  States  maintaining  a  7-4  plan  do  as 
well  as  those  who  have  had  eight  years  in 
the  elementary  grades  and  four  in  the 
high  schools.” 

Portions  of  an  editorial  in  The  High  School  Quar¬ 
terly  for  January,  1925.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


Superintendent  I.  I.  Cammack,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  writes  the  editor: 

“The  7-4  plan  has  been  in  existence  in 
Kansas  City  for  the  past  40  years. 
Instead  of  giving  this  plan  up,  we  are 
more  satisfied  with  the  results  that  we 
are  getting.  During  the  past  10  years 
we  have  made  a  rather  careful  study  of 
the  work  which  we  are  doing  in  comparison 
with  results  obtained  elsewhere  with  the 
8-4  plan  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
we  are  giving  our  pupils  practically  as 
good  an  education  as  that  given  else¬ 
where,  and  are  saving  one  year  of  time. 
This  is  financially  a  great  saving,  but  it 
is  a  greater  saving  in  the  life  of  our  young 
people.” 

*  *  *  * 

For  four  years  the  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  has  been  making  a  comparative 
study,  by  order  of  the  commission,  of  the 
records  in  college  of  the  graduates  from 
8-4  and  7-4  schools,  for  the  600  schools 
on  the  southern  list.  The  schools  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two 
plans.  This  embraces  the  schools  in  the 
13  southern  States.  This  study  includes 
over  10,000  graduates  a  year  and  the  re¬ 
ports  from  scores  of  colleges  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  attended  by  them. 
The  records  show  less  than  2  per  cent 
more  failures  for  7-4  pupils  than  for  8-4 
pupils. 

No  Discrimination  Against  7—4  Plan 

So  well  established  is  the  fact  of  the 
success  of  such  graduates  that  neither  in 
the  north  central  association  nor  in  the 
southern  association  is  there  any  dis¬ 
crimination  made  in  schools  established 
on  the  8-4  or  7-4  plans.  Kansas  City 
is  approved  in  the  north  central  as  readily 
as  New  Orleans  is  in  the  southern. 

The  9-4  system  is  the  least  defendable 
from  a  scientific  or  pedagogical  stand¬ 
point,  however  much  its  administrators 
may  pride  themselves  on  it.  The  8-4 
system  is  also  in  the  discard  with  educa¬ 
tional  experts,  though  many  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers  consider  it  as  well  established  and 
beyond  criticism  as  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  The  eighth  grade  has  little  to 
justify  it  but  tradition.  How  satisfying, 
how  snug  and  tight  one  feels  in  the  arms 
of  tradition ! 

There  are,  however,  many  modifica¬ 
tions  being  worked  out  in  different  parts 


of  the  country.  The  leaven  of  criticism 
is  beginning  to  tell.  Among  these  changes 
will  be  found  the  6-3-3  plan,  the  6-6, 
the  6-2-4,  the  6-5,  7-4,  6-2-3,  5-2-4. 

Begin  the  High  School  Period  Earlier 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
mission  on  secondary  education  was  to 
move  back  to  “about  12  or  13  years  of 
age”  the  high-school  period,  with  cor¬ 
responding  reorganization  in  curriculum, 
and  “under  ordinary  circumstances” 
“each  period  would  be  three  years.” 
The  working  out  of  many  details  was  in¬ 
tentionally  left  to  States  and  systems. 

The  junior-senior  high  school  is  being 
established  successfully  in  many  places 
and  the  process  will  go  on  with'  various 
modifications  until  the  8-4  and  9-4  plans 
will  be  no  more.  In  the  process  of 
change  the  Quarterly  hopes  and  believes 
that  many  8-4  systems,  when  they  study 
the  facts,  will  drop  a  year  and  reorganize 
on  the  11-year  basis.  The  9-4  systems 
are  already  dropping  one  of  their  extra 
years.  This  dropping  of  a  year  will  also 
compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of  the 
junior  high  school. 

We  believe  that  few  7-4  systems  will 
change  to  the  12-year  basis,  with  the 
facts  before  them,  though  there  may  be  a 
moving  back  of  the  high  school  a  year, 
so  as  to  take  in  the  seventh  grade  on 
some  of  the  plans  mentioned  above. 

Let  no  one  get  the  idea  that  the 
Quarterly  is  opposed  to  the  junior  high 
school  idea.  The  editor  has  been  a 
member  of  the  reviewing  committee  of 
the  commission  on  reorganization  of 
secondary  education  from  the  beginning 
of  its  investigations  and  voted  and  argued 
for  the  earlier  high-school  period  and 
the  junior-senior  plans.  The  Quarterly 
most  strongly  advocates  that  the  high 
school  begin  “about  12  or  13  ”  but  believes 
that  in  the  reorganization  in  many  cases 
a  year  can  be  saved  by  organization  on 
the  11-year  basis. 

g;3 

Seven  grammar-school  and  two  high- 
school  swimming  pools,  with  an  additional 
high-school  pool  under  construction,  are 
reported  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
attendance  in  the  day  swimming  classes 
for  the  year  ending  1924  was  approxi¬ 
mately  90,000  and  that  of  the  night 
classes  30,000.  Thirteen  teachers  are 
emplo3'ed  for  the  day  classes  and  29  for 
the  night  classes. 

All  students  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
who  fail  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
in  English  are  required  to  take  a  course 
in  English  usage,  without  credit,  until 
excused  by  the  instructor. 
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First  Problem  in  Education  to  Prevent  or  Correct 

Physical  Defects 

Unreasonable  io  Expect  Full  Results  from  Instructing  Handicapped  Children.  Corrective 
Gymnastics  at  University  of  Illinois.  Careful  Medical  Examination  Required  to  Discover 
Defectives.  Present  Trend  Toward  Preschool  Examinations 

By  GEORGE  T.  STAFFORD,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  University  of  Illinois 


A  STUDENT’S  capacity  for  success 
in  life  is  determined  to  a  great 
extent  by  his  physical  health  and 
his  phj^siological  efficiency.  You  are  all 
aware  that  simply  pouring  information 
into  a  student  does  not  insure  success  in 
his  life,  even  to  one  who  is  physically 
sound.  You  can  fill  a  leaky  bucket,  but 
it  is  best  to  plug  the  leaks  first. 


Corrective  movements  for  structural  scoliosis 


We  have  a  number  of  leaks.  Dr.  T.  D. 
Wood,  of  Columbia  University,  tells  us 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  school  children  in 
the  United  States  are  defective  and  there¬ 
fore  underprivileged.  These  figures  are 
divided  as  follows;  1  per  cent,  or  200,000, 
are  mentally  defective;  more  than  1  per 
cent,  or  250,000,  have  heart  disease;  5 
per  cent,  or  1,000,000,  have,  or  have  had, 
tuberculosis;  5  per  cent,  or  1,000,000,  have 
defective  hearing  (these  are  often  termed 
dull  and  inattentive  in  school  work;  25 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  High  School  Con¬ 
ference  and  Conference  of  Superintendents,  Urbana, 
Ill.,  November  20,  1924. 


per  cent,  or  5,000,000,  have  defective 
vision;  15  to  25  per  cent,  or  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000,  are  undernourished  (about  the 
same  number  have  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoid  growth;  10  to  20  per  cent,  or 
2,000,000  to  4,000,000,  have  orthopedic 
defects;  50  to  75  per  cent,  or  11,000,000 
to  16,000,000,  have  defective  teeth. 

How  can  we  exjiect  to  force  education 
into  individuals  wdio  are  spending  at  least 
50^  of  their  energy,  which  is  needed  for 
their  studies,  jn  fighting  their  handicaps? 
More  shame  on  us  when  we  consider  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  number  of 
defectives  are  preventable.  The  first 
problem  is  to  prevent  or  correct  these 
defects,  if  education  is  successfully  to  be 
given  to  this  group  of  underprivileged  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  the  grades  and  high  schools 
of  the  country. 

Our  college  work  shows  the  same  type 
of  defectives,  and  naturally  so  with  little 
corrective  work  done  through  the  grade 
and  high  school  years.  Out  of  1,940 
University  of  Illinois  men  examined  in 
1923:  1,193  had  either  poor  or  fair  body 
development;  95  had  defective  hearts; 
109  had  albuminuria;  65  had  hernia; 
62  admitted  that  they  were  constipated; 
541  had  round  shoulders;  347  had  hollow 
backs;  342  had  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine;  350  had  flat  feet. 

Examples  of  Corrective  Wor\  at  University 

I  could  give  you  many  results  of  cases 
of  proper  health  teaching  right  here  in 
the  university.  I  have  in  mind  one  lad 
who  flunked  miserably  on  a  14-hour 
schedule.  He  came  to  me  in  the  second 
semester  and  told  me  his  story.  He  was 
severely  troubled  with  constipation;  his 
posture  was  very  poor,  and  his  mental 
outlook  Mas  very  morose.  He  took  two 
hours  a  M’eek  of  corrective  work,  and  liked 
it.  He  finally  arranged  his  schedule  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  semester  he  was 
taking  22  hours  academic  work  and  5 
hours  of  corrective,  and  he  passed  his 
semester’s  work  with  high  grades.  We 
have  many  other  similar  cases. 

Times  have  changed.  With  this  change 
has  come  a  lessening  of  physical  activity 
and  an  increase  in  the  use  of  our  mental 
forces.  Where  is  the  physiological  bal¬ 
ance?  A  definite  lack  of  balance  is 
shown  in  the  health  status  of  our  children 


and  adults.  We  are  soft.  We  think  that 
education  is  simply  a  sensory  process  for 
the  children.  Courses  are  pounded  into 
the  student;  lessons  are  taken  home  to  be 
finished  there;  the  summer  vacation  is 
spent  in  removing  conditions  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  English,  or  the  child  is  forced 
to  stay  indoors  and  learn  to  play  the 
piano.  How  much  time  is  spent  on  the 
more  vital  subject  of  health? 

In  1915  Illinois  passed  the  physical 
education  laMu  What  has  it  amounted 
to  up  to  date?  In  the  large  cities  a 
reasonable  program  of  physical  education 
is  pursued.  In  some  of  the  small  cities 
a  man  is  hired  to  produce  a  wunning  foot¬ 
ball  team  and  teach  a  few  academic 
subjects.  In  many  cities  nothing  is  done. 
As  for  real  corrective  work  for  the  75  per 
cent,  about  all  that  is  done  is  to  gather 
more  statistics.  Illinois  has  yet  no  law 
demanding  medical  examinations  for  its 
school  children.  It  is  one  of  the  13  States 
which  have  failed  to  make  provision  for 
medical  examinations.  With  the  great 
number  of  defectives  it  becomes  necessary 
to  find  out,  by  medical  examination,  the 
real  condition  of  the  individual  who  is  to 
be  given  physical  education.  Therefore, 
the  medical  examination  should  be  the 
starting  point  of  real  health  education  in 
our  schools. 

Education  embraces  the  physical,  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  mental  instruction  of  a  child 
from  infancy  to  manhood.  Any  system 
is  imperfect  which  does  not  embrace  these 


Learning  coordination,  after  amputation 
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three.  When  we  educate  a  student,  we 
are  preparing  him  for  his  activities  after 
school  days  are  over.  More  than  500 
out  of  everj^  1,000  boys  and  girls  who 
enter  high  school  leave  school  before  the 
fourth  j^ear.  High  school  is  the  last 
chance  to  prepare  them  for  after-school 
activities. 

If  it  is  true  that  education  is  one  of  the 
practical  activities  of  society  to  attain  a 
specific  purpose,  then  that  purpose,  having 
to  do  with  activities  after  school  should 
provide  for  the  development  of  the  body 
as  well  as  the  intellect.  What  will  it 
avail  a  child  if  he  gain  the  whole  curric¬ 
ulum  and  lose  his  health?  What  use  is 
he  in  modern  business  with  a  summa  cum 
laude  brain  and  a  20  per  cent  body? 
Modern  business  is  no  child’s  play.  It 
needs  men — 100  per  cent  men.  Educa¬ 
tion  can  provide  this  need,  but  first  it 


must  turn  its  attention  to  the  present  75 
per  cent  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
defective. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  walk  incorrectly.  I  have 
mentioned  the  large  number  of  college 
students  with  poor  posture.  The  same 
conditions  exist  in  high  schools  and  in 
the  grades.  Classes  must  be  formed  for 
these  abnormals  if  the  followup  work  is 
to  be  efficient.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell 
a  boy  to  walk  with  his  feet  parallel,  or  to 
hold  his  chest  up;  practice  must  be  had 
in  these  new  positions  and  the  supporting 
muscles  developed  to  hold  these  unusual 
positions. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  physical  director 
or  coach  teach  children  how  to  walk 
properly  than  have  them  teach  a  few 
boys  how  to  jump  5  feet  6  inches.  Each 
physical  director  should  be  trained  to 
take  care  of  the  majority  of  the  individu¬ 
als  rather  than  the  few  super-normals. 
Your  physical  education  law  demands  at 
least  one  hour  of  physical  education  per 


week.  The  athlete  gets  this  and  more; 
but  those  who  need  it  most  get  a  chance 
to  watch  the  athletes  perform.  Give  the 
underprivileged  ones  a  chance;  have 
your  coach  teach  the  various  sports  and 
handle  the  normal  individuals;  make  Pad- 
docks  out  of  all  of  them;  but  have  a 
physical  director  w'ho  will  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  making  normals  out  of  the 
present  75  per  cent  of  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  who  are  now  defective. 

The  present  trend  is  toward  “pre¬ 
school  examinations.”  The  reason  for 
stress  on  this  point  is  the  lack  of  care 
usually  given  the  child  from  2  to  6  years 
of  age.  The  average  baby  is  carefully 
watched  up  to  2  years  of  age.  From 
then  on  it  is  supposed  to  grow  without 
a  great  deal  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
parents — surely  without  the  care  that 
is  given  it  during  the  first  2  years  of  its 


life.  If  the  child  is  taken  sick  at  3,  4,  or 
5  years  of  age,  the  doctor  is  called  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  its  specific  ailment.  Outside 
of  this  “repair  attention”  the  child  is 
not  likely  to  visit  the  doctor. 

During  the  time  from  2  to  6  j^ears  of 
age,  many  things  are  liable  to  happen  to 
the  child.  The  teeth,  adenoids  and  ton¬ 
sils,  hearing,  sight,  etc.,  may  need  atten¬ 
tion,  but,  unless  severe  pains  are  evident, 
nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  medical 
attention.  However,  the  so-called  grow¬ 
ing  pains,  which  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  are  often 
evident  at  this  time.  Many  parents  stfil 
think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “grow¬ 
ing  pains.”  You  even  hear  parents  of 
to-day  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  their 
children  having  “the  common  child¬ 
hood  diseases.”  Surely  the  preschool  ex¬ 
amination  would  save  many  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  from  entering  school  with  one  or 
more  of  the  various  handicaps  which 
are  now  common  among  school  children. 
The  preschool  examinations  are  generally 


given  in  May  or  June  and  the  parents  then 
have  until  September  to  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  medical  attention.  Where  this 
plan  is  in  operation  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  defects  are  found  in  the  pre¬ 
school  children,  and  these  preschool  de¬ 
fects  are  of  the  same  nature  and  per¬ 
centage  as  are  found  in  the  children  of 
the  grades. 

We  need  closer  cooperation  between 
the  school  and  the  home  in  matters  of 
health.  The  parents  must  be  made  to  see 
the  value  of  health  to  their  children. 
The  economic  gain  and  the  necessity  for 
healthy  motherhood,  must  be  stressed. 

Finally  there  must  be  better  examples 
of  health  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Teaching  health  by  example  and  not  by 
precept.  This  applies  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and  down  to  the  lowest  ranking 
teacher  on  the  faculty — yes,  even,  down 
to  the  janitor.  With  the  teachers  won 
over  to  health,  it  means  better  work  by 
them  and  real  health  teaching  for  the 
children. 

Financial  Advice  Offered  Gratui¬ 
tously  to  Teachers 

Competent  advice  on  personal  financial 
problems  is  offered  gratuitously  to  the 
teachers  and  other  employees  of  the 
schools  of  Highland  Park,  Mich.  On  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  education  the 
superintendent  of  city  schools  has 
appointed  for  this  purpose  a  standing 
committee  consisting  principally  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men,  most  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  board  of  education.  One 
of  the  school  principals  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  director  of  the  survey 
department  is  secretary. 

Teachers  and  other  employees  may  feel 
free  to  bring  to  the  committee  any  financial 
perplexities  in  which  experienced  business 
men  may  be  presumed  to  be  able  to  advise. 
The  service  will  not  necessarily  be  con¬ 
fined  to  investment  problems.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  also  pass  upon  applications  for 
permission  to  distribute  circulars  and 
other  printed  matter  through  the 
schools.— H.  C.  Daley. 

English  schools  employ  about  36,000 
“  uncertiflcated  ”  teachers,  and  about 
13,000  “  supplementary  ”  teachers.  These 
teachers  do  not  receive  as  high  a  salary 
as  teachers  who  hold  certificates.  They 
may  do  any  work  expected  of  a  regu¬ 
larly  certificated  teacher,  but  they  can 
not  become  principals. 

Only  textbooks  written  and  published 
in  Czechoslovakia  may  be  used  in  the 
schools  of  the  Republic. 


Corrective  exercises  in  gymnasium  of  University  of  Illinois 


Reports  of  Scientific  Examination  of  Educational 

Problems 

Papers  Read  Before  Recent  Meeting  of  Section  Q,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Small 
Proportion  of  Research  Studies  Devoted  to  Psychology  of  School  Subjects.  Unanswered  Questions  Relating  to  School 
Administration.  Nursery  Schools  in  England  Differ  from  Preschool  Education  in  America.  Child  Welfare 

Research  Emphasized  by  University  of  lowa 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


Education  can  and  must  be 
made  an  exact  science.  Though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
sciences  in  which  to  be  exact  because 
experimenting  with  human  beings  is  much 
harder  than  experimenting  wdth  plants  or 
lower  animals  or  inanimate  things  and 
because  it  seems  impossible  to  separate 
the  many  factors  involved  in  the  simple.st 
school  work,  we  are  nevertheless  well  on 
our  way  toward  learning  how  to  be 
scientific  in  education,  are  breaking  up 
school  processes  into  parts  that  may  be 
measured,  and  are  gathering  a  great  body 
of  facts  on  which  later  will  be  founded 
true  principles  of  human  training. 

These  were  the  dominant  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  sessions  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  section  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  held  in  Washington, 
December  29  to  January  3.  This  seventy- 
ninth  meeting  of  the  association  brought 
together  some  4,500  men  of  science  and  of 
these  about  200  were  educators  interested 
in  replacing  guess,  opinion,  and  con¬ 
jecture  in  education  with  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  and  determined  fact. 

Papers  in  General  Truly  Scientific 

The  forty  or  more  papers  were  grouped 
around  such  large  topics  as  special  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  scientific  method  to 
education,  school  administration,  scien¬ 
tific  research  with  the  preschool  child, 
character  education,  and  experimental 
education.  They  were  hopeful  in  tone, 
truly  scientific  for  the  most  part  in 
character,  recorded  much  of  value  that 
has  been  accomplished  recently,  and  out¬ 
lined  much  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Most  of  our  educational  research  work 
is  on  the  delusive  level,  according  to 
Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis.  He  finds  four  levels 
of  investigation;  The  primitive  which 
consists  in  trying  new  devices  or  old 
devices  under  new  conditions  and  merely 
observing  what  happens;  the  delusive 
which  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  measure 
by  objective  methods  but  is  pseudo¬ 
scientific  because  the  variables  are  not 
controlled;  the  suggestive,  an  objective 
measurement  of  two  or  more  groups  only 
partially  comparable;  and  the  conclusive 
which  aims  at  parallel  trials  with  two 
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groups  that  are  alike.  By  this  last  method 
the  groups  of  students  are  matched  for 
such  factors  as  sex,  age,  intelligence 
quotients,  and  achievement;  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  save  one  are  kept  as  nearly  con¬ 
stant  as  possible  and  the  kind  and  rate  of 
change  in  the  single  variable  is  noted  and 
measured. 

Few  Studies  Deal  with  Psychology 

Out  of  217  research  studies  in  education 
recently  made  or  in  progress,  only  5  deal 
directly  with  the  psychology  of  the  school 
subjects  and  try  to  analyze  the  way  a 
person  learns  to  read,  write,  spell,  or 
calculate,  declared  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman. 
Such  analyses,  not  studies  of  teaching 
method  nor  of  individual  differences,  but 
attempts  to  solve  experimentally  in  the 
laboratory  the  problems  set  by  test 
scores  are,  he  feels,  deserving  of  much  more 
effort  than  is  given  to  them  at  present. 

Doctor  Trabue  in  applying  this  al¬ 
ternation  of  deductive  and  inductive 
reasoning  to  the  educational  measure¬ 
ments  that  record  the  amounts  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  shown  by  the  school 
pupils  insists  that  the  measuring  scales 
be  so  improved  as  to  measure  smaller 
and  smaller  units,  that  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  methods  used  in  new 
tests  be  available  to  all  investigators,  and 
that  all  published  tests  be  safe  instru¬ 
ments  for  ordinary  teachers. 

School  Officers  Should  Realize  Value  of  Research 

A  long  series  of  unanswered  questions 
relating  to  school  administration  was 
presented  by  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  of  the 
University  of  Ohio.  Among  them  were 
such  problems  as  the  best  type  of  local 
school  organization,  the  relative  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  State  and  the  locality,  the 
relationship  that  should  exist  between  the 
city  superintendent  and  his  governing 
board,  scientific  distribution  of  State 
funds,  and  legitimate  economies  in  spend¬ 
ing  school  moneys.  Doctor  Morrison 
believes  that  these  will  be  solved  only 
when  school  officials  realize  more  fully 
the  value  of  research,  are  willing  to  gather 
data  for  it,  and  to  put  their  findings  into 
actual  practice. 


Doctor  George  Strayer  presented  the 
methods  of  determining  and  predicting 
school  costs  used  by  the  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry  Commission.  The  work 
which  the  commission  undertook  is,  he 
stated,  nearly  completed,  and  15  or  20 
similar  investigations  by  other  agencies  are 
now  in  progress.  A  system  of  school  ac¬ 
counting  worked  out  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  association  of  city  superintend¬ 
ents  and  later  adopted  by  the  87  city 
school  systems  of  Wisconsin  was  outlined 
by  Dr.  John  Guy  Fowlkes. 

Growth  of  Nursery  School  Movement 

Doctor  Gesell,  of  the  Yale  Psycho-Clinic, 
told  his  group  that  exactly  100  years  ago 
Robert  Owen  visited  Washington  and 
discussed  the  nursery  school  before  an 
audience  including  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  President  and  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  A  year  later — 1826 — such  a 
school  was  established  in  the  cooperative 
community  of  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and 
conducted  by  Madame  Neef.  The  nursery 
school  movement  has  grown  along  differ¬ 
ent  lines  in  England.  During  the  World 
War  the  sociological  conditions  in  Eng¬ 
land  revived  the  interest  in  this  type  of 
education  for  young  children.  In  this 
country  there  has  not  been  the  same  need 
for  caring  for  small  children,  so  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  nursery  school  movement 
has  developed  with  a  more  scientific 
aspect. 

The  Yale  Psycho-Clinic  established  in 
1911  for  the  mental  examination  of 
children  sent  to  it  by  schools  and  social 
agencies,  carries  on  with  this  service 
considerable  research  work  in  the  mental 
development  of  infants.  Doctor  Gesell 
points  out  that  in  the  nursery  school  the 
quest  to  determine  what  causes  individual 
differences  can  be  pushed  back  to  baby¬ 
hood,  aspects  of  stimulation  and  fatigue 
may  be  studied,  norms  of  child  behavior 
may  be  established,  changes  in  person¬ 
ality  traits  can  be  investigated  better 
here  than  with  older  children,  and  parents 
may  be  taught  methods  of  child  guidance. 

Intelligence  tests  have  been  used  only 
to  a  limited  extent  with  preschool  children. 
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Dr.  Helen  Woolley  reported  the  results  of 
a  program  of  testing  carried  on  with  these 
very  young  people  in  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School  at  Detroit.  Retests  of  43  children 
showed  a  higher  intelligence  quotient  for 
33,  lower  for  9,  and  no  change  for  1. 
These  findings  agreed  with  those  of  Doctor 
Baldwin  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Mrs. 
Woolley  also  said  that  this  change  is 
greater  for  the  children  who  attend  the 
Merrill-Palmer  School  than  for  those  on 
the  w'aiting  list  or  for  those  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  Clinic  who  do  not  go  to 
school  all  day.  She  is  of  the  opinion  that 
much  of  this  added  growth,  both  physical 
and  mental,  is  due  to  “giving  children 
superior  chances  to  use  their  environ¬ 
ment”  and  to  changes  in  their  emotional 
responses  from  negative  to  positive  ones. 

Careful  Incesligalion  of  Young  Children 

The  child  welfare  research  station  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  now  has  in  daily 
attendance  for  from  to  3  hours,  165 
children  betw'een  the  ages  of  2  and  6  years. 
Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin  in  charge  described 
the  work  done  there.  Physical  measure¬ 
ments  are  made  monthly  of  each  child  and 
there  are  now  available  some  32,000  indi¬ 
vidual  measures.  New  intelligence  tests 
especially  suited  for  younger  children  are 
devised,  learning  experiments  are  carried 
on,  and  careful  observations  are  made  of 
motor  development  and  coordination,  of 
speech  defects  and  of  emotional  traits. 

The  things  that  rouse  fear  in  little 
children  and  how  those  fears  may  be  over¬ 
come  were  discussed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jones 
of  Columbia  University.  She  has  given 
some  time  to  studying  the  emotions  of  a 
group  of  70  children.  Ignoring  the  child’s 
fears,  trying  to  talk  him  out  of  them,  or 
turning  his  attention  to  something  else, 
Mrs.  Jones  thinks  to  be  of  little  heTp  to 
him.  Placing  the  child  with  others  of  his 
own  age  who  do  not  have  the  same  kind 
of  timidity  will  often  change  his  attitude. 
The  method  Mrs.  Jones  has  found  most 
successful  is  that  of  association.  By  this 
method  it  is  possible  so  to  arrange  the 
situation  that  the  cause  of  the  fear  will  be 
presented  at  regular  times  with  some 
pleasurable  stimulus  which  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  child  from  reacting 
to  the  fear  stimulus.  Gradually,  as  the 
child  becomes  accustomed  to  associating 
the  fear  stimulus  with  the  pleasurable 
experience,  he  outgrows  the  emotional 
response  he  first  had.  It  is  evident  that 
in  fears  as  in  the  other  moral  habits,  the 
important  thing  is  to  help  the  child 
realize  that  “the  power  to  overcome  fear 
is  within  himself  rather  than  in  his 
mother.” 

Psychologists  Working  on  Character  Education 

One  hundred  fifty  or  more  psycholo¬ 
gists  are  now  working  on  problems  of 
character  education  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Star- 


buck  described  the  10  types  of  technique 
employed.  They  include  direct  observa¬ 
tion  of  individual  cases,  rating  scales,  tem¬ 
perament  tests,  psychophysical  tests, 
genetic  studies  of  individuals  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  careful  investigation  of  such 
character  types  as  the  habitual  liar  and 
the  kleptomaniac. 

Standardized  Tests  for  Character  Traits 

Dr.  Mark  May  gave  an  evaluation  of 
the  standardized  tests,  20  of  which  are 
now  available  for  use  in  investigating 
character  traits.  In  judging  the  tests  he 
took  into  account  what  they  are  intended 
to  measure,  the  technique  employed, 
the  scoring  devices,  the  few  norms  estab¬ 
lished,  the  reliability,  and  the  validity. 
But  such  tests  attempt  to  do  in  a  few 
minutes  what  is  ordinarily  the  work  of  a 
lifetime  and  their  real  value  is  by  no 
means  yet  assured.  The  results  of  an 
investigation  into  the  amount  of  moral 
information  had  by  2,000  public  school 
and  2,500  private  school  children  and 
made  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  a 
series  of  moral  information  tests  were 
summarized  by  Sister  Mary  McGrath 
of  St.  Mary’s  College. 

The  sessions  on  experimental  education 
were  given  over  to  reports  on  e.xperiments 
ranging  from  those  performed  in  a  few 
weeks  and  dealing  with  but  a  score  or 
more  of  pupils  to  those  involving  years, 
requiring  great  changes  in  method  and 
administration,  and  affecting  thousands 
of  children.  Among  the  more  important 
of  the  latter  class  is  a  progressive  plan  of 
grouping  children  by  intelligence  ratings 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  Detroit  since 
1920.  The  lowest  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  placed  in  the  Z  group,  the 
middle  60  per  cent  in  the  Y  group,  and 
the  upper  20  per  cent  in  the  X  group. 
This  classification  now  extends  to  the 
ninth  grade  and  a  central  committee  is 
working  out  basic  courses  of  study  and 
standards  of  promotion  for  each  group, 
and  special  teaching  methods  for  the  X 
and  Z  groups.  Thus  far  the  scheme  has 
worked  well  in  that  the  schools  are  more 
nearly  meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  pupils, 
promotion  is  practically  uniform  and  Z 
children  are  discovered  and  better  taught. 

Continuous  Program  of  Curriculum  Construction 

A  plan  presented  for  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  of  curriculum  construction  will  be, 
if  carried  out,  another  of  the  kind  of  long¬ 
time  educational  experiments  that  must 
eventually  be  made.  The  work  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Henry  Harap  of  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Education  involves  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  experts  in  sociology,  psychology, 
and  administration.  These  select  and 
arrange  the  school  activities  and  interpret 
their  plan  to  the  school  principals  who  in 
turn  interpret  it  to  the  teachers.  A  bu¬ 
reau  of  curriculum  research  is  maintained 


to  keep  the  teachers  informed  of  new  dis¬ 
coveries  and  the  curriculum  constantly 
being  revised  is  republished  at  regular 
intervals. 

Working  on  the  theory  that  children 
tend  to  repeat  mistakes  once  made  and 
thus  fall  into  faulty  mental  and  physical 
habits.  Doctor  Meyers  and  Flora  L. 
Scott  have  each  carried  out  short  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  amount  of  repe¬ 
tition  of  pupils’  errors;  the  former  in 
arithmetic  and  spelling,  and  the  latter  in 
algebra.  They  conclude  that  a  wrong 
answer  is  far  worse  than  no  answer,  that 
an  error  once  made  is  likely  to  be  repeated 
indefinitely,  that  children  should  be 
graded  on  the  basis  of  right  minus  wrong, 
and  that  errors  should  be  prevented  if 
possible  rather  than  corrected. 

Relation  Between  Intelligence  and  Parents’ 
Occupations 

Considerable  data  of  an  unusual  kind 
came  from  the  psychological  laboratory 
of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools.  Intelli¬ 
gence  tests  were  given  to  4,133  sixth- 
grade  children  and  the  results  compared 
with  the  parents’  occupations  and  the 
occupational  choices  of  the  children. 
The  choices  made  by  the  pupils  seemed  to 
rest  on  a  serious  basis  and  in  general  those 
with  the  higher  intelligence  ratings 
desired  to  enter  the  more  professionalized 
occupations. 

Other  experiments  reported  dealt  with 
factors  affecting  physical  ability,  mental 
development  and  school  progress  in  a 
group  of  crippled  children,  the  transfer 
effects  of  formal  gymnastics  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  free  play,  and  a  comparative 
study  of  Moro  and  Anglo-Saxon  boys. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  education 
group  joined  with  those  of  the  American 
psychological  association  in  an  evening 
meeting  held  in  memorial  to  G.  Stanley 
Hall.  The  sessions  closed  with  an 
unusual  program  of  three  addresses  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Doctor  Dillard  Urges  Savings  by 
Negro  School  Children 

School  savings  are  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  “Jeanes  teachers”  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Dillard,  president  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund,  which  is  instrumental  in  the 
employment  of  269  supervising  teachers  for 
the  schools  for  negroes  in  255  counties  in 
14  States  of  the  South.  Doctor  Dillard 
suggests  that  as  a  beginning  one  county 
in  each  State  make  experiments  in 
methods  in  order  that  a  simple  and 
effective  plan  available  to  all  schools  may 
be  devised.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
idea  is  fruitful,  not  only  for  its  thrift 
value  but  for  its  general  influence. 
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Saxon  Schools  Emphasize 
Vocational  Guidance 

Motion-Picture  Films  and  Inspection  of 
Industries  Extensively  Utilized.  Care  Ex¬ 
ercised  to  Avoid  Idealizing  Any  Trade 

By  LOUIS  G.  DREYFUS,  JR. 
American  Consul  at  Dresden 

AS  A  RESULT  of  the  present  uncertain 
■  economic  conditions  in  Saxony,  more 
attention  than  ever  is  now  paid  to  the 
importance  of  advising  school  children  and 
others  regarding  the  desirability  or  non- 
desirabhity  of  adopting  certain  vocations. 

The  newest  method  adopted  to  acquaint 
school  children  with  the  various  vocations, 
is  the  display  of  films  depicting  the  work 
performed  in  different  trades.  Although 
the  educational  film  is  considered  very 
useful  in  giving  a  fairly  good  insight  into 
the  requirements  of  the  various  trades,  all 
efforts  are  made  to  avoid  idealizing  the 
trades  to  such  an  extent  that  they  attract 
too  many  candidates  with  the  result  that 
they  may  be  overcrowded.  Film  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  are  therefore  considered 
more  advisable  and  valuable  in  connection 
with  “Parents’  Eves,”  when  there  is  less 
fear  of  undue  influence  in  favor  of  one  or 
another  vocation. 

Experiments  made  in  this  direction  by 
the  bureau  for  vocational  consultations  at 
Harburg  have  demonstrated  that  children 
can  be  acquainted  best  with  the  manifold 
duties  and  requirements  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  various  trades  by  escorting 
them  through  the  work  shops  or  factories 
of  various  branches  of  industry,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  lecturing  on  the  respective  voca¬ 
tions.  Six  hundred  and  sixty  graduates  of 
public  schools  were  escorted  through  20 
workshops,  with  the  result  that  many  boys, 
who  had  chosen  the  vocation  of  machinists, 
declared  this  vocation  too  noisy  and  decided 
upon  a  less  noisy  occupation.  On  the  other 
hand  numerous  boys  found  the  noisy  work 
of  a  boilermaker  most  attractive.  Young 
men  who  had  chosen  the  vocation  of  a 
butcher,  probably  because  of  the  good  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  butcher  shop,  decided  after 
being  conducted  about  the  abattoir  that 
there  is  more  disagreeable  work  connected 
with  the  trade  than  they  had  imagined. 

Most  of  the  proprietors  of  plants  in  Saxony, 
who  have  been  approached  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  have  gladly  consented  to  having  classes 
of  graduates  conducted  through  their  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

c:5 

There  is  within  every  man  a  divine 
ideai,  tiie  type  after  wliicli  he  was  cre¬ 
ated,  the  germs  of  a  perfect  person,  and 
it  is  the  office  of  education  to  favor  and 
direct  these  germs. — Kant. 


Schools  Cooperate  with  Churches  in 
Teaching  Religion 

Religious  instruction  given  under  stated 
conditions  to  the  children  of  Anna,  Ill., 
is  considered  a  part  of  their  public-school 
work  and  is  regularly  included  in  the 
monthly  reports  made  by  teachers  to 
parents. 

The  public  schools  are  dismissed  every 
Wednesday  at  2.45  and  the  children  go 
under  supervision  to  the  churches  chosen 
by  their  respective  parents.  There  they 
are  instructed  for  45  minutes  by  religious 
workers.  All  the  churches  of  the  city  are 
cooperating,  namely,  Presbyterian,  Bap¬ 
tist,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Christian, 
Evangelical,  Catholic,  and  International 
Bible  students. 

At  present  each  church  has  its  own 
course  of  study,  but  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  superintendent  wish  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  course  in  religion  which  could  be 
given  with  substantial  uniformity  in  all 
the  schools. — C.  W.  Conrad,  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

An  industrial  school  for  wayward  and 
delinquent  girls  is  to  be  established  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  The  girls  are  now 
sent  to  Colorado  institutions,  but  that 
arrangement  is  cumbersome  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  was  decided  at  the  recent 
election  to  locate  the  school  at  a  site  to  be 
selected  in  Sheridan  County.  The  affairs 
of  the  institution  wili  be  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  charities  and  reform. 

Aiming  to  test  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  students,  a  psychological  test  is  given 
every  year  to  the  freshman  class  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Coilege.  This  year  they 
were  required  to  answer  230  questions  in 
40  minutes.  Men  students  made  an  aver¬ 
age  score  of  83.9  and  women  students  77.7. 
More  than  1,000  freshmen  took  the  test. 

A  course  in  “school  orchestra”  is  given 
by  the  Extension  Department  of  Detroit 
Teachers’  College.  This  course  is  in¬ 
tended  for  teachers  who  wish  to  direct 
orchestras  and  broaden  their  musical 
knowledge. 


Selection  of  County  and  Other 
Local  Superintendents 

Election  hy  Popular  Vote  Abandoned  in 
Cities  but  Retained  in  Counties  of  25 
States.  In  Others,  Boards  Select 

By  KATHERINE  M.  COOK 
Chief,  Rural  Education  Division,  Bureau  of 
Education 

^J^'WO  METHODS  of  selecting  super¬ 
intendents  for  rural  school  systems 
are  in  practice  in  the  several  States,  one 
by  popular  election,  the  other  selection  by 
some  type  of  board  of  education.  State, 
county,  district,  town,  or  township. 
Early  in  our  educational  history  both 
methods  were  used  in  the  cities.  How¬ 
ever,  city  people  began  years  ago  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  selection  of  a  school  super¬ 
intendent  is  a  responsibility  discharged 
best  by  a  board  of  education  selected 
primarily  to  have  charge  of  schools.  The 
members  of  such  a  board  should,  and  expe¬ 
rience  proves  that  they  do,  give  the  time 
and  thought  necessary  to  seek  out  and 
investigate  the  qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  proved,  by  successful 
experience,  their  ability  to  manage 
schools.  Election  by  popular  vote  has 
been  abandoned  by  all  cities. 

In  25  States  superintendents  of  rural 
schools,  usually  called  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  are  still  selected  by  popular 
vote.  Their  selection,  as  a  rule,  takes 
place  at  the  regular  political  elections 
when  party  considerations  and  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  general  management  of 
civil  affairs,  rather  than  schools,  are  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  voters.  How¬ 
ever,  country  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  selecting  their 
schodl  superintendents  for  professional 
fitness  for  the  job  of  managing  schools 
rather  than  their  ability  to  get  votes. 

As  a  consequence  more  and  more  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  adoption  in  all  States  of  a  system  of 
administrative  organization  which  will 
place  rural  schools  on  an  efficient  basis  by 
putting  their  administration  in  the  hands 
of  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teach¬ 
ers  with  professional  training  and  demon¬ 
strated  success. 


I  VIEW  EDUCATION  as  the  most  important  subject  which  we  as  a  people 
can  be  engaged  in.  That  every  man  may  receive  at  least  a  moderate  education 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  read  the  histories  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  by 
which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our  free  institutions,  appears  to  be  an 
object  of  vital  importance,  even  on  this  account  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
other  works,  both  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  for  themselves.  For  my  part,  I 
desire  to  see  the  time  when  education — and  by  its  means  morality,  sobriety,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  industry — shall  become  much  more  general  than  at  present. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Community  orchestra  at  Highland  Park,  Va. 


Community  Orchestra  Promotes 
Community  Spirit 

“Developing  real  community  spirit” 
through  its  orchestra  is  the  claim  made 
by  the  Highland  Park  Community  Cen¬ 
ter,  near  Richmond,  Va.  The  orchestra 
is  a  voluntary  service  and  no  salaries  are 
paid  to  its  members  excepting  the  leader. 
The  school  auditorium  is  used  as  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  rehearsals  and  for  its  special 
programs. 

Organized  in  May,  the  orchestra  began 
its  work  in  July  by  giving  a  concert  for 
the  Highland  Park  Citizens’  Association. 
It  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  a  number 
of  functions  since  that  time.  Leaders  of 
the  Highland  Park  Community  Center 
are  highly  gratified  with  the  promotion 
of  community  spirit,  the  pleasure  it  has 
afforded  its  citizens,  and  the  prospects  for 
a  greater  development  of  the  social  life  of 
the  commuiiitv. 

ejj 

Private  Secondary  Schools  Organize 
Joint  Examining  Board 

Leading  secondary  schools  and  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
organizing  effectively  for  cooperative 
work  of  mutual  benefit.  Conferences  have 
recently  been  held  by  representatives  of 
such  schools  as  Andover,  Arden,  Bancroft, 
Buckley,  Chestnut  Hill,  Exeter,  Baldwin, 
Groton,  The  Hill,  Hotchkiss,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Loomis,  Milton,  Pomfret,  Rivers, 
St.  George’s,  St.  Paul’s,  and  Tome;  and 
definite  action  has  been  taken  toward  uni¬ 
formity  in  instruction,  examinations, 
entrance  requirements,  and  the  like. 

A  board  has  been  created  to  prepare 
papers  and  supervise  examinations  for 


entrance  to  secondary  schools  six,  five, 
and  four  years  from  college.  Examiners 
will  be  designated  in  English,'  mathe¬ 
matics,  Latin,  and  French.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  cooperation  will  be  brought 
about  that  examinations  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  board  may  be  held  at  central 
points  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  attend¬ 
ance  by  representatives  of  the  several 
schools. 

The  prospects  for  the  establishment  of 
standard  requirements  and  for  an  efficient 
examining  board  are  said  to  be  excellent. 
t$3 

Will  Issue  Dictionary  of  American 
English 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  English 
language  in  America,  the  result  to  be  the 
first  “  Dictionary  of  American  English,” 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  proposed  undertaking  will 
include  a  study  of  American  dialects  and 
their  sources  and  the  effect  of  immigration 
upon  the  language.  The  dictionary, 
which  involves  vast  research  by  a  large 
staff,  will  require  at  least  10  years  for 
completion. 

Official  Patronage  for  International 
Geographic  Congress 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Egypt 
and  the  patronage  of  the  International 
Geographic  Union,  an  International  Geo¬ 
graphic  Congress  will  be  held  in  Cairo 
during  the  coming  year.  Through  the 
Department  of  State  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  been  asked  to  extend  invitations 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  send 
representatives.  Many  similar  congresses 
have  been  held;  the  tenth  was  in  Rome  in 
1913. 


Interest  in  Mathematics  Seems  to  be 
Waning 

Replies  “scarcely  less  than  sensational 
and  disquieting”  were  made  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  recently  distributed  to  pro¬ 
fessors  of  mathematics  in  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  technical  schools  and  to  certain 
school  superintendents,  by  Prof.  Henry 
Lloyd,  of  Transylvania  College,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

The  purpose  of  Professor  Lloyd’s 
inquiry  was  to  learn,  (1)  whether  prepara¬ 
tory  training  in  mathematics  is  as  thorough 
as  it  used  to  be,  (2)  whether  college  fresh¬ 
men  show  decreased  ability  or  decreased 
disposition  to  do  exacting  work  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  (3)  whether  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain  former  standards  of 
excellence  in  mathematics. 

Lessened  interest  in  mathematics  is 
reported  in  about  two-thirds  of  Professor 
Lloyd’s  correspondents.  The  reasons 
given  are  in  great  variety,  but  principal 
among  them  are  (1)  decreased  average 
ability  of  students  because  of  greater 
numbers,  (2)  overcrowded  and  diffuse  cur¬ 
ricula,  (3)  changed  valuation  as  to  discip¬ 
linary  value  of  mathematics,  (4)  “Soft 
pedagogy”  and  lack  of  thoroughness,  (5) 
too  many  extra-curriculum  interests,  (6) 
desire  for  present  pleasure  and  lack  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  students,  and  (7) 
appraising  the  selective  and  inhibitive 
powers  of  youth  for  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

1$; 

Classes  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Penitentiary  are  held  each  Monday  and 
Thursday  night  under  the  direction  of 
the  engineering  extension  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


An  activity  program  for  the  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  grades,  by  members  of 
the- staff  of  the  training  school  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  University  of 
Califoriria,  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran-1 
cisco,  Calif.,  Harr  Wagner  publishing 
CO.  [1924]  xi,  142  p.  front.,  diagrs. 
12°. 

This  curriculum  is  the  result  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  department  of  the  training  school 
of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  U  ni  versity  of  California. 
Its  design  is  “to  make  over  the  primary  school  into 
the  likeness  of  the  kindergarten,  so  that  each  year 
of  the  young  child’s  life  will  offer  challenging  op¬ 
portunities  for  self-chosen,  meaningful  activity 
which  will  make  him  a  sharer  in  the  real  life  of  folks.” 

Bell,  J.  Carleton,  ed.  Contributions  to 
education.  Volume  one.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 
1924.  ix,  364  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8°. 


for  bringing  organized  religious  education  into  line 
with  the  objectives  of  Christian  liberalism.  Prof. 
George  A.  Coe  contributes  an  introduction  to  the 
volume. 

pOE,  George  A.  What  ails  our  youth? 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  sons, 
1924.  x.  97  p.  12°. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  habits  and 
attitudes  of  modern  young  people  to  general  social 
conditions,  to  new  knowledge,  and  to  the  present 
state  of  education,  is  taken  up  in  this  monograph. 
Certain  characteristic  faults  are  found  in  modern 
youth,  due  to  their  particular  environment  and  to 
the  present  state  of  civilization.  Education  and 
religion  are  not  doing  all  they  should  for  the 
improvement  of  youth.  However,  the  outlook  is 
hopeful,  and  forces  of  progress  are  at  work. 

Dogherty,  Marian  A.  Literature  in 
the  schools;  how  to  present  poetry  and 
make  book  lovers.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  and  company,  1925.  xi,  172  p. 
12°. 


At  head  of  title:  Now  York  society  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  study  of  education. 

The  New  York  society  for  the  experimental  study 
of  education  was  founded  to  promote  among  teachers 
the  discussion  of  educational  alms,  and  to  advance 
the  scientific  measurement  of  results  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  series  of  Contributions  to  education,  of 
which  this  is  the  first  volume,  is  to  bo  issued  from 
time  to  time  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  of  the 
society.  Volume  one  contains  32  papers,  of  which 
the  following  are  specimens:  Some  needed  investi¬ 
gations  in  the  field  of  English,  by  James  F.  Hosio; 
Measurement  of  ability  in  composition,  by  Paul 
Klapper;  Vocabularies  of  school  pupils,  by  E.  L. 
Thorndike;  The  future  study  of  civic  education,  by 
David  Snedden;  Experimental  curriculum-making 
in  the  social  studies,  by  J.  M.  Gambrill;  Problems 
in  the  modern  language  field  and  attempted  solu¬ 
tions,  by  L.  A.  Wilkins. 

Berry,  James  B.  Teaching  agriculture; 
an  analysis  of  the  teaching  activity  in 
its  relation  to  the  learning  process. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  WYrld 
book  company,  1924.  xiv,  230  p. 
front.,  illus.  12°.  (New-world  agri¬ 
culture  series,  ed.  by  W.  J.  Spillman.) 

In  dealing  with  the  analysis  of  the  teaching 
activity  in  its  relations  to  the  learning  process,  the 
author  holds  that  the  acquiring  of  facts  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  intelligent  use  of  facts  in  the 
solution  of  life  problems.  These  principles  of 
pedagogy  are  here  applied  to  the  teaching  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

ASE,  Adelaide  T.  Liberal  Christianity 
and  religious  education;  a  study  of 
objectives  in  religious  education.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1924. 
ix,  194  p.  12°. 

At  the  present  time  when  religious  thought  is 
undergoing  examination  and  reconstruction,  an 
important  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  current 
religious  education  fits  the  people  at  large  for  the 
tasks  of  religious  adjustment  that  already  are  upon 
them.  This  question  presses  for  decision  upon 
liberal  and  conservative  alike.  Religious  living  as 
well  as  theological  thinking  is  involved  in  the 
problem.  This  book  presents  a  careful  diagnosis 
of  the  situation,  and  finds  the  present  state  of 
religious  education  unsatisfactory  from  the  liberal 
point  of  view.  Constructive  suggestions  are  offered 


The  writer  protests  against  the  overemphasis 
which  she  often  sees  given  in  the  teaching  of  English 
to  the  mere  mechanics  of  language.  Iler  book  is 
an  exposition  of  how  English  literature  may  be 
taught  so  as  to  become  a  permanent  force  in  the 
lives  of  the  pupils. 

GiLliland,  a.  R.  and  Jordan,  R.  H. 
Educational  measurements  and  the 
classroom  teacher.  New  York  and 
London,  The  Century  Co.,  1924.  xi, 
269  p.  tables,  forms,  diagrs.  8°.  (The 
Century  education  series,  ed,  by  C.  E. 
Chadsey.) 

This  book  is  designed  to  meet  two  purposes,  first, 
a  manual  which  may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  teachers 
in  service,  and  second,  a  classroom  text  adapted  to 
the  use  of  prospective  classroom  teachers.  It  under¬ 
takes  to  show  that  achievement  tests  are  valuable 
instruments  for  the  teacher  to  understand  and  use, 
independently  of,  or  in  cooperation  with,  the  super¬ 
visor.  After  an  exposition  of  the  basis  and  general 
principles  of  educational  measurement,  the  leading 
tests  in  the  various  elementary  and  high-school 
subjects  are  briefly  described,  closing  with  chapters 
on  intelligence  tests  and  on  statistical  and  graphic 
methods. 

Klapper,  Paul.  Teaching  English  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools; 
a  manual  of  method.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  and  company  [1925]  xiv, 
355  p.  12°. 

The  1915  book  of  Dr.  Klapper  on  the  teaching  of 
English  has  been  brought  down  to  date  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  form  the  present  work.  Part  I  deals 
with  the  expressional  aspect  of  composition,  giving 
particular  emphasis  to  the  dependence  of  self-ex¬ 
pression  upon  clear  thinking.  A  new  chapter  de¬ 
scribing  and  evaluating  the  methods  of  measuring 
progress  in  composition,  is  included  in  this  section. 
Part  II,  on  the  formal  aspect  of  composition,  gives 
directions  for  teaching  procedure  based  on  sound 
psychological  and  educational  principles.  One  feat¬ 
ure  of  this  part  is  a  summary  of  the  educational 
tests  thus  far  devised  for  measuring  pupil  progress 
in  spelling,  in  formal  English,  and  in  grammatical 
uses. 

Ruch,  G.  M.  The  improvement  of  the 
..-Written  examination.  Chicago  [etc.]. 


Scott,  Foresman  and  company  [1924]. 
x,  193  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°. 

The  topic  here  developed  is  a  new  type  of  test 
program  which  emphasizes  the  technique  of  testing 
rather  than  the  test  itself.  While  useful  for  many 
purposes,  standardized  tests  are  found  to  have 
various  limitations,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  difficulty  of  adapting  them  to  the  measurement 
of  accompUshmeut  of  specific  objectives,  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  are  to  be  accomplished  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  brief  unit  of  time.  The  new  methods  of 
testing  described  in  this  volume  are  designed  to 
meet  those  needs  which  arc  beyond  the  capacity  of 
standardized  tests.  The  appendix  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  of  the  new  objective  examinations, 
which  supplant,  not  the  standardized  tests,  which 
do  not  apply  in  this  connection,  but  rather  the 
traditional  essay  test. 

Stormzand,  Martin  J.  Progressive 

^methods  of  teaching.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  com¬ 
pany  [1924]  xiii,  375  p.  12°.  (River¬ 
side  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by 
E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid 
changes  in  instructional  methods  in  all  our  educa¬ 
tional  history,  according  to  the  editor’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  volume.  The  technique  best  suited  to 
each  classroom  teacher  must  be  ascertained  by  con¬ 
scious  experimentation  with  both  old  and  new 
methods.  As  an  aid  in  experimentation  and  choice, 
this  volume  undertakes  to  give  practical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  important  general  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  with  an  evaluation  of  each.  It  is,  accordingly, 
a  manual  of  teaching  technique.  Chapters  are  in¬ 
cluded  on  textbook  teaching,  the  inductive  develop¬ 
ment  technique,  supervised  study,  the  project  and 
problem  methods,  the  laboratory  method,  the  social¬ 
ized  recitation,  etc.  The  book  concludes  with  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  trend  toward  individual  instruction 
in  the  public  schools. 

Vaughan,  Samuel  J.,  a.nd  Mays,  Arthur 
B.  Content  and  methods  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts.  New  York  and  London, 
The  Century  co.,  1924.  397  p.  forms, 

diagrs.  8°.  (The  Century  education 
series,  ed.  by  C.  E.  Chadsey.) 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  aid  all  teachers  who 
in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  the  industrial 
education  field  to  see  more  clearly  the  purposes  of 
shop  courses  in  the  schools,  to  understand  more 
completely  the  means  and  methods  by  which  such 
purposes  can  be  carried  out,  and  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  relation  of  industrial  work  to  the  general 
scheme  of  education.  The  history,  technique,  and 
administration  of  industrial  arts  education  are  here 
presented  by  the  authors  on  the  basis  of  their  ex¬ 
tensive  practical  experience  in  the  work. 

Williams,  J.  Harold.  Graphic  methods 
in  education.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1924] 
xvii,  319  p.  illus.,  maps,  diagrs.  8°. 
(Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed. 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
good  graphic  displays  for  a  principal  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  when  trying  to  gain  popular  sup¬ 
port  for  a  progressive  school  policy.  To  be  most 
effective  these  displays  should  not  only  be  well 
made  and  lettered,  but  they  should  also  conform 
to  standard  procedure  in  construction.  The  author 
of  this  manual  organizes  charting  procedure  by  re¬ 
ducing  all  graphic  presentations  to  15  main  types, 
and  ho  gives  the  rules  for  preparing  and  judging 
charts  and  adapting  them  for  various  purposes. 
The  volume  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  course  in  graphic 
methods  given  to  students  of  education  at  Stanford 
University.  The  directions  here  given  are  service¬ 
able  for  workers  in  the  different  fields  of  social 
service,  as  well  as  in  education. 


Two 


February  Birthdays 

By  ANNIE  REYNOLDS 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


By  the  exercise  of  diligence  and  with  the  cooperation  of  pupils  every  teacher  may  hope 
that  the  recurring  celebrations  of  February  12  and  February  22  may  bring  joy  and 
profit  to  her  pupils.  That  this  may  be  the  outcome,  it  is  imperative  that  she  discard 
much  of  the  ephemeral  matter  printed  for  use  on  these  two  days.  A  good  collection  of 
material  on  both  Washington  and  Lincoln  has  been  compiled  by  Robert  H.  Schauffler  in 
the  series  of  anthologies,  “Our  American  Holidays.”  Two  of  these  volumes, “Washington’s 
Birthday”  and  “Lincoln’s  Birthday,”  are  especially  valuable  for  use  during  February. 


WA  S  H I N  G  T  O  N 


POETRY. -  If  ever  a  hero  deserved  that  time  be  spent  only  on  the  poems 
which  have  the  note  of  distinction  that  person  is  “the  noble,  great,  immortal 
Washington.”  Nor  need  this  deter  us  from  finding  poems  that  little  children 
may  understand.  Margaret  Sangster’s  well  loved  “Washington’s  Birthday” 
illustrates  this  fundamental  quality  of  distinction: 

’T/s  splendid  to  live  so  grandly 
That  a  Nation  stops  on  its  way 
And  once  a  year,  with  banner  and  drum 
Keeps  its  thought  of  your  natal  day. 

BIOGRAPHIES  AND  PICTURES. — Every  pupil  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  the  life  of  Washington  before  he  finishes  the  eighth  grade,  and  be 
incited  to  do  it.  These  four  biographies  are  good: 

On  the  Trail  of  Washington.  F.  T,  Hill.  Appleton  &  Co.  1910. 

True  Story  of  George  Washington.  E.  S.  Brooks.  Lothrop.  1895. 

George  Washington.  H.  E.  Scudder.  Houghton.  1890. 

Washington  the  Young  Leader.  G.  W.  Gerwig.  Scribners,  1923. 

Few  schools  that  have  any  wall  pictures  are  without  a  framed  picture  of  the 
first  President,  A  good  copy  large  enough  to  be  impressive  and  hung  low 
enough  to  be  easily  seen  deserves  an  honored  place  in  every  schoolroom,  for 
truly  did  the  poet  write 

Calmly  his  face  shall  look  down  through  the  ages 
Charged  with  the  wisdom  of  saints  and  of  sages. 

The  “Rules  of  Civility”  copied  by  the  Virginian  lad  at  the  age  of  14  from 
an  old  translation  of  a  French  book  of  1595  are  worthy  of  perusal  by  pupils 
with  a  view  of  listing  the  rules,  (1)  most  often  forgotten;  (2)  most  important  for 
boys  to-day;  (3)  which  need  revision  to  adapt  them  for  modern  use;  or  (4)  those 


which  fall  into  any  group  deemed  worthy  of  a  special  class  by  teacher  or  pupils. 
The  rules  quoted  are  those  which  one  pupil  thought  would  help  him  the  most: 

“It  is  not  uncommon  in  prosperous  gales  to  forget  that  adverse 
winds  blow.” 

“Every  man  who  is  in  the  vigor  of  life  ought  to  serve  his  country 
in  whatever  line  it  requires  and  he  is  fit  for.” 

“Idleness  is  disreputable  under  any  circumstances,  productive  of 
no  good,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  vicious  habits.” 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  PROGRAM.— A  teacher  should 
discover  which  of  the  minimum  essentials  of  early  American  history  her  pupils 
know  and  which  they  have  missed  or  have  forgotten.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
boring  pupils  by  asking  them  to  listen  to  detailed  accounts  already  familiar. 
Instead,  every  pupil  may  find  an  anecdote,  a  story,  a  poem,  a  play,  or  a  fact 
new  to  him  and  interesting,  in  his  opinion,  to  others. 

Any  teacher  who  will  read  at  least  one  book  new  to  her  each  year  which  has 
for  its  setting  some  portion  of  the  period  between  1700  and  1800  can  not 
fail  to  so  extend  her  horizon  that  she  will  want  to  help  pupils  to  comprehend 
more  fully  the  services  of  Washington. 

It  is  well  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  The  daily  papers  in  February, 
1925,  are  devoting  much  space  to  the  approaching  inaugural  of  Calvin  Cool- 
idge.  The  descendant  of  the  Puritans  pleads  for  simplicity.  Why  not 
contrast  this  ceremony  with  the  inaugural  of  George  Washington?  As  the 
pupils  read  the  picturesque  details  of  “the  simple  ceremonies  at  which  a 
sensitive  democracy  took  exception”  they  will  understand  better  how  far 
we  have  traveled  in  reaching  the  time  when  “a  great  nation  considers  no 
honors  too  profuse  for  the  ceremonies  which  attend  the  inauguration  of  its 
chief  magistrate.” 


LINCOLN 


THE  INESTIMABLE  ADVANTAGE  OF  AN  EARLY  APPRECIATION 
OF  LINCOLN’S  GREATNESS. — If  teachers  in  their  childhood  felt  the 
heroism  of  Lincoln’s  life,  they  are  to-day  enkindling  their  pupils  with  his 
high  ideals.  Equally  true  is  it  that  the  nature  of  the  February  program  this 
year  will  make  a  difference  to  the  children  of  a  decade  hence  when  many  of 
the  pupils  of  1925  will  have  become  teachers. 

Below  are  two  illustrations  of  teachers  who  because  of  their  youthful  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Lincoln  are  ready  to  give  of  their  best  efforts  in  arranging  Lincoln  day 
programs  in  their  own  schools. 

The  first  teacher  recalls  a  room  in  a  house  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  where  she  listened  with  delight  to  the  waves  which  to  an 
island  child  were  associated  in  some  mysterious  way  with  the  picture  hanging 
above  her  bed,  of  the  historic  train  decked  with  somber  trappings  which  bore 
back  to  Illinois  that  State’s  greatest  son.  Both  waves  and  picture  seemed  to 
beckon  to  the  wide  world  where  great  deeds  were  done.  She  often  found 
herself  repeating  the  words  of  Beecher  which  she  had  found  in  a  book  of  selec¬ 
tions  at  school:  “Four  years  ago,  O  Illinois,  we  took  from  your  midst  an  untried 
man  and  from  among  the  people.  We  return  him  to  you  a  mighty  conqueror. 
Not  thine  any  more,  but  the  Nation’s.  Not  yours,  but  the  world’s.”  This 
memory  makes  it  impossible  for  that  teacher  to  use  any  material  but  the  best 
for  Lincoln’s  Birthday. 

The  second  teacher  spent  her  school  days  in  the  South.  One  of  those  who 
taught  her, read  to  her  from  Maurice  Thompson: 

May  one  who  fought  in  honor  for  the  South 
Uncovered  stand  and  sing  by  Lincoln' s  grave? 

He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  West, 

The  thrall,  the  master,  all  of  us  in  one. 

She  thus  early  became  one  of  Lincoln’s  many  admirers  who  were  born  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

WHERE  TO  GET  MATERIAL. — One  may  be  eager  to  extend  the  influence 
of  Lincoln’s  greatness  and  not  know  where  to  look  for  information.  So  much 
has  been  written — more  than  1,000  books  on  him  are  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress — and  yet  so  little  is  available  in  many  places  where  teachers  and  children 
live.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  teacher  may  have  an  opportunity  at  least 
to  dip  into  Nicolay  and  Hay’s  “Life  of  Lincoln”  in  ten  volumes,  if  she  has  not 
already  done  so.  This  first-hand  contact  with  one  of  the  great  pieces  of 
biographical  writing  is  invaluable;  partly  because  it  strengthens  a  teacher’s 
determination  to  see  that  her  pupils  have  placed  within  their  reach  Helen 
Nicolay’s  “Boys’  Life  of  Lincoln”  published  by  the  Century  Co.  in  1906.  The 
daughter  of  the  man  who  with  Hay  brought  out  the  authoritative  life  to  which 
scholars  in  every  country  turn  is  the  writer  of  one  of  the  best  biographies  of 
Lincoln  for  young  people. 


The  seven  final  pages  in  which  Miss  Nicolay  sums  up  the  contents  of  her 
delightful  volume  deserve  a  place  in  any  canon  of  literature  for  young  people. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  at  least  a  few  pupils  may  memorize  a  portion  of 
this  chapter? 

“Let  us  see,  if  we  can,  what  it  was  that  made  Abraham  Lincoln  the  man 
that  he  became — A  child  born  to  an  inheritance  of  want,  a  boy  growing  into  a 
narrow  world  of  ignorance.  It  was  the  great  law  of  moral  growth  that  accepts 
the  good  and  rejects  the  bad,  which  Nature  gave  this  obscure  child,  that 
carried  him  to  the  service  of  mankind  and  the  admiration  of  the  centuries  as 
certainly  as  the  acorn  grows  to  be  the  oak.  Self-reliance  was  his.  The  sense 
of  equality  was  his  also.  In  the  forest  he  learned  neighborliness. 

“His  advancement  was  neither  sudden  nor  accidental,  not  easy  and,  because 
his  success  was  slow,  it  never  outgrew  either  his  judgment  or  his  powers. 
We  who  have  never  seen  him  yet  feel  daily  the  influence  of  his  kindly  life 
and  cherish  among  our  most  precious  possessions  the  heritage  of  his  example.” 

Another  excellent  life  of  Lincoln  is  that  by  Ida  Tarbell,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.  in  1911, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  RECENT  MAGAZINE  MATERIAL  ON 
LINCOLN. — To  the  teacher  looking  through  the  February  magazines  to  see 
what  the  Lincoln  offerings  are,  there  is  always  the  hope  that  again  she  may 
find  something  as  good  as  Colliers  printed  during  February,  1923.  The 
editorial  “The  Friend  Who  Knew  and  Cared”  reminds  us: 

“Lincoln  knew  our  human  lot  in  every  shift  of  poverty,  hardship,  toil,  risk, 
and  power.  He  knew  the  past  and  valued  it;  felt  the  future  coming  on  and 
the  need  of  readiness  to  meet  its  demands.  No  one  who  ever  met  Lincoln 
felt  any  inferiority  of  race  or  ignorance  or  poverty.  Faith  and  love  are  the 
more  possible  to  us  because  this  greatness  was  made  so  human  in  Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

During  the  same  month  Colliers  published  an  article  by  Ida  Tarbell  which 
substituted  for  the  traditional  picture  of  his  drab  youth  an  inspiring  picture 
of  the  prophecy  his  boyhood  held. 

“The  real  boy  Lincoln  was  not  he  who  slept  in  the  loft  of  a  log  cabin  through 
whose  chinks  the  snow  may  sometimes  have  sifted;  it  was  the  boy  who  came 
home  after  a  long  day’s  work  with  glowing  eyes  hugging  to  his  heart  a  book — 
A  BOOK;  who  did  his  chores  almost  unconsciously,  his  mind  on  the  joy  that 
awaited  him.  Through  the  book  he  saw  southwestern  Indiana  and  its  people 
as  a  scene  in  a  great  and  noble  drama.  The  book  helped  him  to  understand 
human  beings.  iEsop,  Bunyan,  Bums,  Shakespeare — all  of  them  helped  him 
understand  the  men  of  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  What  mattered  it  to  him 
that  he  must  gather  chips  and  shavings  to  keep  the  logs  flaming,  if  he  could 
have  a  light  to  read  by?  He  loved  and  sought  the  book  because  of  the  light 
and  understanding  it  gave  to  life;  and  so  he  carried  it  to  bed  that  at  the  break 
of  day  it  might  be  within  his  reach.” 


Eliminate  the  PROCRUSTEAN  PeD 
from  the  Graded  School 

Let  Classes  Progress  in  Accord  with  Achievement,  Not  by 
Any  Hard  and  Fast  Artificial  System.  Early  Expressions 
of  an  Apostle  of  Freedom  in  School  Organization 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  Former  Superintendent  City  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1889-1906 


CLASSIFICATION  in  a  school  is  never  absolute.  No  two  pupils  are 
of  exactly  the  same  degree  of  progress.  The  entire  number  in  the 
school  may  be  ranked  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  there  will 
be  found  no  wide  gaps  indicating  a  natural  separation  into  classes,  but 
the  best  of  the  next  class  below  would  stand  very  near  the  poorest  of 
the  class  above,  no  matter  where  a  division  were  to  be  made.  In  divid¬ 
ing  into  classes,  therefore,  the  proper  number  in  the  class  is  first  to 
be  considered,  and  next  the  qualifications.  But  it  will  not  do,  even  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  class  of  proper  size,  to  combine  pupils  of  widely 
differing  attainments. 

— Aimual  Report  as  Superintendent  of  St.  Louis  City  Schools,  1872-73. 


JN  ST.  LOUIS  there  is  no  attempt  to  bring  all  classes  with  the  same 
grade  to  one  standard  of  advancement,  so  that,  e.  g.,  in  January,  all 
pupils  within  a  given  grade  shall  have  arrived  at  just  the  same  point 
in  a  study.  At  all  times  there  are  new  classes  just  beginning  the  work 
of  a  grade,  or  year’s  work,  in  some  one  of  our  schools.  The  classes 
are  not  separated  by  intervals  of  1  year  in  their  work,  but  by  irregu¬ 
lar  intervals  varying  from  6  weeks  to  20.  It  is  considered  desirable  to 
have  these  intervals  small,  so  that  reclassification  may  be  more  easily 
managed.  Pupils  who  fall  behind  their  class  for  any  reason  {such  as 
absence,  lack  of  physical  strength,  or  of  mental  ability)  may  be  reclassi¬ 
fied  with  the  next  lower  class  without  falling  back  a  year  or  a  half  year 
and  thereby  becoming  discouraged.  Pupils  who  are  unusually  bright 
or  mature  may  be  promoted  to  the  class  above,  or  form  new  classes  with 
the  slower  pupils  of  the  class  above  who  need  to  review  their  work. 

— Annual  Report,  St.  Louis,  1874-75. 

pUPILS  should  be  classified  into  classes  of  30  or  less  each.  These 
classes  in  all  large  schools  would  be  separated  by  intervals  of  about 
five  weeks’  work.  As  often  as  these  classes,  any  of  them,  become  too 
small  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  or  too  large  by  the  assignment  to 
them  of  newcomers,  there  should  be  a  new  formation  of  classes.  The 
best  pupils  of  one  class  are  to  be  sent  up  to  the  next,  the  best  from  the 
next  below  are  to  be  promoted  and  joined  with  the  pupils  remaining. 
Those  not  promoted  are  now  united  with  the  best  of  the  class  that  is 
five  weeks’  work  behind  them.  The  degradation  is  scarcely  felt.  It  is 
rather  called,  in  both  cases,  a  promotion  of  the  best  ones,  not  a  de¬ 
grading  of  the  poorest.  It  is  a  process  of  cutting  up  the  school  into 
classes  anew,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pupils  need  not  have  changed 
rooms  to  any  very  great  extent. 

— Annual  Report,  St.  Louis,  1871-72. 
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Training  for  Navy  is  Training  for  Occu¬ 
pations  of  Civil  Life 

In  Equipment  and  Variety  of  Instruction  Given,  the  United  States  Navy  is  Greatest  Industrial  Training  Institution 
in  the  World.  Twenty-five  Thousand  Men  Prepared  Annually  for  Efficient  Service.  Recruits,  Usually  Ignorant 
of  Worl^  They  Must  Perform,  are  Developed  into  Skilled  Seamen  or  Artisans.  “Deck  Divisions”  Comprise  58 
per  cent  of  a  Battleship’s  Complement.  Ninety-six  “Ratings”  on  a  Single  Ship 

By  CURTIS  D.  WILBUR.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


That  the  Navy  is  constantly  tak¬ 
ing  thousands  of  untrained  men 
and  boys  from  civil  life  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  a  part  of  its  working  personnel 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  accepted  by 
the  average  person  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
He  is  apt  to  give  little  thought  to  the 
tremendous  iDroblem  which  is  involved. 
During  the  past  year,  about  25,000  re¬ 
cruits  were  taken  into  the  naval  service. 
Few  of  these  men  had  any  previous 
training  in  the  work  they  must  iDerform; 
most  of  them  had  never  been  aboard  a 
ship. 

Those  concerned  with  education  will 
know  that  somewhere  and  somehow  a 
tremendous  problem  of  education  and 
training  is  involved,  in  making  these 
thousands  of  untrained  men  fit  to  serve 
as  intelligent  and  effective  units  of  the 
Navy’s  personnel.  To  understand  fully 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task 
involved,  one  must  first  have  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  modern  Navy  itself  and 
of  what  it  demands  of  those  who  make 
up  its  personnel. 

Intricate  Machinery  in  Modern  Vessels 

The  Navy  to-day  is  essentially  an  oil¬ 
burning  Navy.  All  the  battleships,  when 
present  approved  alterations  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  scout  cruisers,  destroyers,  sub¬ 
marines,  the  tenders,  the  plane  carriers, 
and  the  planes  themselves  burn  oil  in  some 
form  or  other.  High  speed  and  intricate 
turbines,  motors,  and  Diesel  engines  have 
replaced  the  old  slow-moving  recipro¬ 
cating  engines  as  propelling  units.  De¬ 
stroyer  turbines  develop  as  much  as 
30,000  horsepower  to  drive  their  1,500- 
ton  huUs  at  35  knots. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  any 
activity  on  board  ship  which  is  not  more 
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or  less  dependent  upon  electricity,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  actual 
training  and  elevating  of  small  guns. 
Potatoes  are  peeled  by  electrically  driven 
machines.  The  ice  cream  which  the 
sailor  enjoys  so  much,  and  which  is  no 
longer  considered  a  luxury  even  after 
the  ship  has  been  at  sea  for  10  days,  is 
frozen  in  the  same  way.  All  installations 
for  controlling  gunfire,  for  training  tur¬ 
rets,  elevating  big  guns,  supplying  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  for  firing  the  guns  are  electrical. 
Staterooms  and  crew’s  quarters  are  ven¬ 
tilated  by  large  electric  blowers.  The 
larger  ships  are  even  steered  electrically. 

Shops  Occupy  Much  of  Space  Below  Decks 

All  of  the  large  ships  are  equipped  with 
complete  machine  shops,  carpenter  shops, 
foundries,  refrigerating  plants,  evapo¬ 
rating  and  distilling  units.  There  are 
facilities  for  coppersmithing  and  black- 
smithing.  There  are  print  shops  and 
paint  shops  and  machines  for  repairing 
the  large  amount  of  canvas  still  used  in 
the  Navy.  There  is  a  fully  equipped 
hospital  or  “sick  bay,”  where  the  most 
delicate  operation  can  be  performed, 
even  at  sea.  Torpedoes,  mines,  machine 
guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition  for  all 
calibers  of  guns  aboard  are  included  in 
the  equipment  of  all  combatant  ships. 

All  of  these  numerous  shops,  together 
with  the  boiler  rooms  and  engine  rooms, 
take  up  much  of  the  below-deck  spaces  of 
the  ship.  But  in  addition  to  these,  even 
a  larger  amount  of  this  space  is  required 
for  the  stores  normally  carried.  Every¬ 
thing  that  may  be  needed  to  effect  repairs 
and  to  make  minor  alterations  is  carried 
in  stock — from  the  smallest  bolt  or  nut 
to  the  largest  spare  bearings.  Tons  of 
paint,  canvas,  wood,  steel,  fire  brick. 


leather,  lead,  cement,  etc.,  are  carried  in 
bulk,  as  well  as  thousands  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc. 
Storerooms  have  capacity  enough  to  carry 
a  six-months’  supply  of  these  general 
stores. 

But  the  1,200  men  on  a  modern  dread- 
naught  must  be  clothed  and  fed.  At  least 
a  30-day  supply  of  fresh  provisions  can  be 
carried.  Imagine  the  cold  storage  on  a 
ship  large  enough  to  carry  the  beef,  veal, 
pork,  chicken,  eggs,  liver,  sausage,  etc., 
to  feed  1,200  hungry  sailor  men  for  30 
days.  Think  how  many  large  store  rooms 
are  required  to  carry  flour,  milk,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  tinned  and  dried  fruit  for  that 
same  period.  Even  a  destroyer  with  a 
hundred  men  aboard  can  carry  a  30-day 
supply  of  dry  provisions,  together  with 
fresh  meat,  eggs,  etc.,  to  feed  the  crew  for 
10  days.  Submarines  can  cruise  from 
New  London  to  Panama  without  replen¬ 
ishing  their  supply  of  provisions. 

Every  Ship  a  Self-supporting  Unit 

One  must  be  intimately  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  Navy  to  appre¬ 
ciate  how  complex  each  type  of  fighting 
ship  really  is,  to  appreciate  how  essential 
it  is  to  the  Navy  itself  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  to  have  these  separate  fighting 
units  assembled  into  a  well-trained,  well- 
organized,  well-balanced  fleet. 

The  idea  with  which  every  ship  is 
built,  equipped,  and  organized  is  that  it 
shall  be  “self-supporting.”  So  far  as  the 
material  is  concerned,  they  are  practically 
so  in  installations,  equipments,  and  organi¬ 
zations. 

But  the  best  material  in  the  world  is 
useless  unless  there  is  a  skilled  and  trained 
personnel  to  handle  it  and  to  take  proper 
care  of  it.  The  commissioned  and  en- 
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listed  personnel  of  the  Navy  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  condition  of  the  ships.  The 
training  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  in  Washington  is  especially  entrusted 
with  the  proper  training  and  instruction  of 


this  personnel,  to  the  end  that  the  ships 
may  be  properly  taken  care  of. 

One  has  only  to  be  told  that  there  are 
137  different  ratings  among  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy  to  realize  the  enormous 
task  this  training  division  has  before  it. 
Each  rating  is  a  distinct  class  representing 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  training. 
Each  man  in  any  particular  rating  must 
be  an  expert  in  the  work  which  his  rate 
requires  him  to  perform. 


Unless  the  handling  of  stores  is  properly 
supervised,  unless  the  food  is  well  cooked, 
the  bread  well  baked,  unless  the  boilers 
are  kept  clean,  tight,  and  efficient,  unless 
the  auxiliaries  and  main  engines  are  always 


ready  for  their  maximum  speed  at  their 
lowest  economy,  unless  the  guns  are 
properly  trained,  elevated,  and  loaded, 
and  their  fire  accurately  directed,  the  ship 
is  unreliable,  unfit  for  service,  and  useless 
for  the  important  work  it  has  to  perform. 

While  the  various  naval  installations 
are  standardized  to  a  large  degree,  no 
man  can  be  considered  as  thoroughly 
qualified  in  his  rating  who  knows  only 
the  equipment  of  his  own  ship.  All  men 


must  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  by  their  ratings  on  any  type  of 
naval  vessel.  In  addition,  they  must  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  naval  customs 
and  procedure.  Whether  a  man  is  a 
machinist  or  a  quatermaster,  a  radioman 
or  boatswain  mate,  he  must  know  his 
job  thoroughly  and  must  be  so  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  naval  customs  that  he  is 
equal  to  any  emergency.  The  valuable 
equipment  on  every  ship  is  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  officers  and  men  on  board. 
The  Navy  can  not  afford  to  have  this 
material  carelessly  handled.  The  person¬ 
nel  in  charge  must  be  experts.  The  safety 
of  the  ship  in  cruising,  its  preparedness  for 
the  great  emergency  in  war  time,  and  its 
value  as  a  fighting  unit  in  the  whole  naval 
organization  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
perfection  reached  in  the  training  of  com¬ 
missioned  and  enlisted  personnel. 

One  can  hardly  think  of  any  of  the 
technical  trades  and  professions  in  civil 
life  which  is  not  required  and  used  in 
the  Navy.  But  the  Navy  at  sea  can  not 
draw  upon  these  mechanical  and  profes¬ 
sional  experts  of  civil  life  to  do  its  work. 
The  Navy  must  train  its  own  experts, 
and  the  training  must  be  continuous. 
There  is  not  that  permanency  of  person¬ 
nel  in  the  Navy  which  makes  so  much  for 
efficiency  in  shore  plants.  Through  ex¬ 
piration  of  enlistments,  death,  inaptitude, 
and  physical  disabilities  the  Navy  loses 
24  per  cent  of  its  personnel  yearly.  These 
are  replaced  by  men  who  in  most  respects 
must  be  considered  as  untrained.  These 
men  must  be  assimilated  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  trained  and  instructed  in  the 
work  they  must  perform. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  no  institution 
or  organization  in  the  world  is  called  upon 
to  do  such  intensive  and  varied  training 
as  the  American  Navy,  and  it  is  also 


A  CLASS  IN  A  TYPICAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL 
Six  per  cent  of  the  personnel  of  a  modern  naval  vessel  must  be  trained  electricians 


U.  S.  S.  “WEST  VIRGINIA” 

Her  complement  of  1,200  includes  men  trained  in  nearly  every  trade  of  civil  life.  Nearly  all  of  them  received  their  training  after  entering  the  Navy 
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probably  another  3  per  cent  of  the  crew 
from  among  the  seamen  guns’  crews  are 
working  with  them  to  learn  this  trade. 
There  are  actually  96  different  ratings 
aboard  this  particular  ship. 

How  does  the  Navy  get  its  skilled  ex¬ 
perts?  It  makes  them.  At  sea  and  ashore 
the  Navy  is  keeping  its  personnel  under 
continuous  instruction.  It  is  possible  to 
do  this  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  uses  its  own  trained  personnel  as 
instructors.  The  commissioned  officers 
who  are  given  four  years  of  intensive 
training  and  education  at  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  chief  petty  officers  who 
have  become  experts  in  their  particular 
ratings  during  their  16  or  20  years  of 
service  are  especially  fitted  to  do  this 
type  of  instruction. 

At  all  training  stations  and  at  certain 
other  places,  such  as  the  naval  torpedo 
station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  naval  radio 
laboratory  at  Washington,  the  Sperry 
G3'ro  Compass  Works  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  Naval  Gun  Factory  in  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  the  Navy  maintains  men 
under  special  trade  instruction.  At 
present  there  is  an  average  of  2,000  men 
under  such  instruction  in  the  26  trade 
schools  now  in  active  operation.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  petty  officers  with 
special  qualifications  are  detailed  as  in¬ 
structors.  The  courses  vary  in  length 
from  4  to  38  weeks.  As  soon  as  one  class 
finishes  its  course  of  instruction,  another 
follows.  Men  are  selected  for  these 
various  classes  of  trade  instruction  from 
the  particularly  apt  and  desirable  recruits 
who  have  previously  been  given  a  special 
aptitude  and  educational  test  and  from 
the  men  of  the  fleet  who  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  instruction  by  their  com¬ 
manding  officers  as  being  particularly 
desirable  men  for  a  particular  trade. 
The  Navy  receives  annually  an  average 


It  is  true,  and  naturally  so,  that  not 
every  one  of  these  25,000  recruits  reaches 
one  of  the  enumerated  ratings.  But  even 
if  he  is  only  a  seaman  or  a  fireman,  he  is 
a  trained  man  for  a  particular  job.  He 
may  be  a  gun  pointer,  a  gun  sight  setter,  a 
member  of  a  gun’s  or  turret’s  crew;  he 
may  simply  watch  the  boiler  burn  the  oil 
pumped  to  it  as  an  oil-burning  firemair. 
But,  whatever  his  rating,  he  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  well-trained,  well-organized 
fighting  unit,  and  as  such,  he  must  reach 
the  highest  degree  of  proficiency  possible, 
if  that  unit  is  to  operate  at  its  maximum 
effectiveness. 

Considering  the  modern  dreadnaught 
West  Virginia,  with  an  allowed  comple¬ 
ment  of  about  1,200  men,  approximately 
58  per  cent  of  them  are  organized  into  deck 
divisions,  which  include  men  trained  as 
quartermasters,  signalmen,  torpedo  men, 
gunners’  mates,  boatswains’  mates,  and 
turret  captains.  This  percentage  includes 
the  trained  seamea  who  make  up  the  guns’ 


MACHINE  SHOP  ON  THE  U.  S.  S.  “PENNSYLVANIA” 
Nearly  all  the  men  were  trained  in  the  service 


true  that  no  trade  school  or  training  in¬ 
stitution  is  in  a  position  to  offer  its  men 
under  instruction  such  complete  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities.  The  25,000  men  re¬ 
cruited  annually  come  from  all  the  States 


crews.  Another  20  per  cent  of  the  ship’s 
complement  is  organized  into  the  engineer 
and  repair  forces  and  includes  boilermak¬ 
ers,  molders,  coppersmiths,  water  tenders, 
machinists,  blacksmiths,  and  firemen. 


Students  of  the  Naval  Blacksmiths’  School  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 


in  the  Union  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Some  are  students,  some  farmers,  some 
laborers,  and  some,  a  verj^  small  percent¬ 
age,  have  no  trade  in  civil  life.  These 
are  the  men  who  later  become  the  Navy’s 
expert  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths,  boiler¬ 
makers,  machinists,  yeomen,  painters,  car¬ 
penters,  plumbers,  storekeepers,  electric¬ 
ians,  radiomen,  cooks,  bakers,  musicians, 
hospital  corpsmen,  and  experts  in  many 
other  technical  trades. 


Radiomen,  electricians,  painters,  ship- 
fitters,  carpenters,  and  other  ship  artifi¬ 
cers  comprise  an  additional  10  per  cent  of 
the  complement.  Cooks,  bakers,  and  men 
of  the  messman  rating  make  up  5  per  cent 
of  the  crew.  Yeomen  (the  clerical  force), 
storekeepers,  musicians,  hospital-corps- 
men  comprise  fully  7  per  cent  of  the  crew. 
On  a  ship  like  the  West  Virginia,  6  per 
cent  of  the  entire  ship  complement  is  made 
up  of  men  qualified  as  electricians,  and 
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of  4,000  trained  men  from  these  trade 
schools.  Upon  completion  of  a  course  the 
graduate  goes  to  sea  and  performs  the 
work  for  which  he  has  been  specially 
trained. 

But  these  trade  schools  ashore  can  not 
take  care  of  the  demand  for  trained  men 
at  sea.  The  graduates  from  the  trade 
schools  must  have  their  instruction  con¬ 
tinued  at  sea  to  make  them  better  quali¬ 
fied  in  their  ratings  and  to  prepare  them 
for  advancement,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
these  26  trade  schools  ashore,  every  ship 
in  the  Navy  maintains  trade  schools  for 
instructing  men  it  needs  in  special  trades. 
The  courses  for  these  schools  are  furnished 
by  the  training  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation.  Seventy-four  different 
courses  of  instruction  grouped  under  the 
following  general  headings  are  furnished  by 
that  division  for  use  of  enlisted  men:  Sea¬ 
manship,  communications,  engineering, 
deck  artificers,  special  branches,  and  gen¬ 
eral  academic  subjects.  These  courses 
with  the  te.xtbooks  are  available  for  all  en¬ 
listed  men  ashore  and  afloat  and  are  fur¬ 
nished  free  to  them.  Courses  are  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  “Rating  courses,”  that  is  a 
course  of  instruction  containing  the  specific 
information  a  man  must  know  before  he  is 
considered  to  be  qualified  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  his  particular  rating,  as,  for 
example,  a  man  advancing  from  radioman 
third  class  to  radioman  second  class;  (2) 
“general  technical  courses  to  increase 
naval  skill,”  as,  for  example,  a  course  of 
instruction  in  detail  on  a  particular  naval 
installation,  such  as  a  distilling  plant  or 
Curtis  turbines;  (3)  “academic  courses  to 
further  the  general  education  of  the 
individual,”  as,  for  example,  arithmetic, 
chemistry,  English,  United  States  his¬ 
tory,  Spanish. 

Instruction  by  Ship’s  Officers 

Correction  of  papers  and  necessary 
supervision  of  work  is  done  by  the  ship’s 
officers.  Thirty-seven  thousand  of  these 
courses  were  distributed  for  use  among  the 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  during  the 
fiscal  year  1924.  The  courses  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  all  types  of  ships  on  all  stations. 
The  officers  are  interested  instructors,  and 
the  enlisted  men  are  ardent  students. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Navy  is 
attempting  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  it  by  the  constant  turnover  in  its 
personnel.  The  replacement  of  trained 
men  who  go  out  into  civil  life  at  the 
expiration  of  their  enlistments  and  the 
advancement  of  others  who  remain  in  the 
service  requires  that  this  training  and 
instruction  be  carried  on  continuously. 

That  the  system  of  training  is  success¬ 
ful  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  efficiency 
in  gunnery  and  engineering  in  the  fleets 
and  by  the  fact  that  trained  men  who 
leave  the  Navy  for  civil  life  are  better 
citizens  and  artisans  because  of  their 
training  in  the  Navy. 


Crippled  Czech  Girls  Weave  Pic¬ 
torial  Carpet 

A  remarkable  pictorial  carpet  has  just 
been  completed  in  Prague,  the  capital  of 
Czechoslovakia.  It  is  the  work  of  10 
girls  from  the  Jedlicka  Institution  for 
Crippled  Children  in  that  city.  The 
carpet  is  472  feet  long  by  314  feet  wide, 
and  the  pile  is  1  inch  thick.  More  than 
5,000,000  knots  and  300  pounds  of  wool 
were  required  in  weaving  the  carpet. 
The  10  girls  labored  on  it  from  July  24 
to  December  16,  1924. 

This  piece  of  work  is  really  a  historical 
map  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  was  made 
on  the  order  of  the  ministry  of  education 
at  a  cost  of  $17,221.  Woven  in  the  car¬ 
pet  are  pictures  of  40  Bohemian  cities, 
with  Prague  in  the  center.  On  the  back¬ 
ground  are  shown  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
and  animals  of  the  country,  its  river 
system,  and  Czech  vocational  pictures, 
arranged  in  geographical  order. 

Schools  from  many  places  made  excur¬ 
sions  to  Prague  to  see  this  great  work  of 
art  and  industry,  which  will  be  sent  as 
an  educational  exhibit  to  Paris  before  it 
is  finally  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Prague  tower  Hradcany,  now  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  president  of  the  republic. — 
Emanuel  V.  Lippert,  Comenius  Institute, 
Prague. 

Developing  Historical  Background 
for  Latin  Study 

The  study  of  ancient  languages,  especi¬ 
ally  Latin,  is  preceded  in  many  schools  by 
a  study  of  the  historical  background. 
This  preliminary  preparation  may  take 
the  form  of  readings  in  history,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  religion,  literature, 
art,  and  architecture  of  the  time;  and, 
to  make  the  study  even  more  vivid,  the 
clay-modeling  ability  of  members  of  the 
class  is  sometimes  invoked  and  models 
made  of  the  Roman  senate  room  or 
■forum,  or  of  other  objects  and  places  that 
give  a  living  reality  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  language  of  a  vanished  people. 

“Latin  notes”  for  December,  1924, 
presents  an  excellent  outline  which  was 
prepared  for  the  use  of  classes  in  Cicero 
in  the  East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Parent-teacher  associations  have  been 
organized  in  Delaware  during  the  past 
year  in  327  out  of  the  388  school  districts 
in  the  State.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Delaware  school  au.xiliary  association, 
each  of  these  associations  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  definite  program  for  the 
conduct  of  meetings,  and  a  pamphlet 
illustrating  the  program,  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  along  educational 
lines  in  Delaware  and  other  States. 


Bureau  of  Education’s  Latest  Pub¬ 
lications 

The  following  publications  have  been 
issued  recently  by  the  LTnited  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Orders  for  them 
should  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  accompanied  by  the 
price  indicated. 

Cooperation  in  adult  education.  Ellen 
C.  Lombard.  (Home  education  circu¬ 
lar,  no.  6.)  5  cents. 

Report  of  second  National  conference  on  home 
education,  called  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  at  Minneapolis,  May  7,  1924. 

Educational  directory,  1925.  (Bulle¬ 
tin,  1925,  no.  1.)  25  cents. 

Fiscal  support  of  State  universities 
AND  State  colleges.  Clarence  H. 
Thurber.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  28.)  20 

cents. 

Improvement  in  teaching  reading  in 
rural  schools.  Maud  C.  Newbury. 
(Rural  school  leaflet,  no.  35.)  5  cents. 

Legislation  on  the  junior  high  school. 
Paul  W.  Terry  and  William  J.  Marquis. 
(Bulletin,  1924,  no.  29.)  10  cents. 

Contains:  1.  Legislation  on  the  high  school. — 2. 
Analysis  of  j  unior-high-school  legislation. — 3.  The 
organization  ofiunior  high  schools  in  States  having 
nolegislation  relating  explicitly  thereto. — 4.  Reports 
of  State  departments  of  education  concerning  addi¬ 
tional  junior-high-school  legislation. — 5.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  legislative  stimulation  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

A  MANUAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  StATE  LEGISLA¬ 
TURES.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  36.)  10 

cents. 

Contents:  I.  Purpose  and  scope. — II.  General 
analysis  ofschool  organization  and  administration.— 
III.  School  costs  and  school  support. — IV.  School 
attendance  and  compulsory  attendance  laws. — V. 
Physical  education. — VI.  School  grounds  and 
buUdings.— VH.  The  teaching  staff.— VIII.  Cer¬ 
tification  of  teachers. — IX.  School  textbooks. 

Recognition  of  health  as  an  objec¬ 
tive.  Report  of  a  conference  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  October,  1923.  Harriet  Wedg¬ 
wood.  (School  health  studies,  no.  7.) 
5  cents. 

Contains:  1.  Physical  education  and  school 
health,  by  John  Sundwall. — 2.  Certain  adolescents 
in  industry,  by  Hugh  G.  Rowell. 

Samples  of  teacher  self-rating  cards. 
Comp,  by  Bertha  Y.  Hebb.  (City 
school  leaflet,  no.  18,  February,  1925.) 
5  cents. 

A  STUDY  OF  260  SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATIONS. 
J.  F.  Abel.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  32.) 
10  cents. 

Contents:  Introduction. — Ch.  I.  The  typical 
school  consolidation,  comparative  standards,  and 
variations  from  the  type. — Ch.  II.  Transportation 
of  pupils,  equipment  for  special  courses,  community 
activities.— Statistical  tables. 

What  every  teacher  should  know 

ABOUT  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  HER 
PUPILS.  James  F.  Rogers.  (Health 
education  no.  18.)  5  cents. 

Offers  suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  order  that  she 
may  do  effective  work  in  estimating  the  physical 
condition  and  capacity  of  her  pupils. 
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Problems  of  New  Zealand  Offer  Lessons 

for  America 

Junior  High  Schools  in  High  Favor.  Fierce  Opposition  to  Consolidation  of  Small 
Schools  Giving  Way  Before  Plain  Benefits.  Correspondence  Courses  for  “ Bacli-Bloc\" 
Children.  Teachers  Appointed,  Transferred,  and  Promoted  by  Dominion  Authorities. 

Must  Serve  Two  Years  Before  Transfer 

By  MARK  COHEN 
Member  House  of  Representatives  of  New  Zealand 


JUNIOR  high  schools  and  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  primary  schools  are  two 
matters  that  are  very  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  present  minister  of  education. 
The  first  of  the  junior  high  schools  was 
established  at  Kowhai,  a  suburb  of  Auck¬ 
land,  where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
little  more  than  two  years,  and  the  min¬ 
ister  feels  warranted  in  expressing  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  these  terms;  “From  every  quarter 
enthusiastic  indorsements  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  expressed.  The  parents 
of  the  children  concerned  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise,  and  would  view  with  posi¬ 
tive  dismay  any  suggestion  to  revert  to 
the  older  system.  Scholars,  teachers,  in¬ 
spectors,  and  other  officers  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  visiting  educationists, 
have  expressed  warm  appreciation  of  the 
results  under  the  new  arrangement  of 
curriculum.”  A  second  school  is  to  be 
established  at  Whangerei,  in  the  far  north 
of  Auckland,  and  a  third  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  connection  with  the  Waitaki 
Boys’  High  School,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  secondary  establishments 
in  the  Dominion. 

Four  Distinct  Types  Required 

The  need  of  four  types  of  junior  high 
schools  has  developed : 

(1)  The  junior  high  school  at  Kowhai 
is  a  separate  institution  under  its  own 
principal,  and  it  contains  about  900  pu¬ 
pils,  meeting  the  needs  of  three  adja¬ 
cent  schools.  In  the  four  largest  cities 
several  junior  high  schools  of  this  type 
would  need  to  be  established.  It  would 
not  be  desirable  to  attach  a  junior  high- 
school  course  to  existing  secondary  or 
technical  schools  in  those  cities. 

(2)  In  towns  of  from  5,000  to  about 
15,000  inhabitants  the  junior  high  school 
must  necessarily  be  attached  to  existing 
secondary  schools,  for  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  maintain  separate  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  with  adequate  staffs 
owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  pupils. 

(3)  Arrangements  are  well  in  hand  for 
the  establishment  of  junior  high  schools 
in  small  towns  in  which  there  are  mixed 
secondary  schools.  Thus,  not  only  will 
the  pupils  of  the  junior  high  school  be 
benefited,  but  the  high  school,  or  tech¬ 
nical  high  school,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
be  made  more  efficient  right  iqj  to  the 
sixth-form  stage. 


(4)  It  is  hoped  to  establish  junior  high 
schools  in  districts  where  at  present  there 
are  district  high  schools  with  one  or  two 
teachers  and  a  small  number  of  scholars. 
In  such  cases  the  junior  high  school  course 
will  be  attached  to  existing  primary 
schools  and  attended  by  pupils  from 
neighboring  schools.  This  plan  would 
strengthen  a  number  of  secondary  de¬ 
partments  of  district  high  schools  where 
at  present  the  number  of  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  is  too  small  for  effective  staffing  and 
organization. 

As  opportunity  and  the  circumstances 
of  finance  make  it  possible  these  four 
types  of  junior  high-school  courses  will 
be  developed  in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand, 
the  minister  states,  so  that  the  time  will 
come  when  throughout  the  Dominion  the 
primary  school  course  will  branch  off  into 
the  junior  secondary  school  course  at 
about  the  present  fourth  standard  and 
when  the  pupils  are  about  12  years  of  age. 

Of  recent  years  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  desirability  of  con¬ 
solidating  our  small  country  schools  in 
chargp  of  one  teacher,  of  which  there  are 
admittedly  far  too  many.  The  nped  for 
giving  a  better  education  to  the  children 
of  the  “back-block”  settler  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged,  but  the  lion  in  the 
path  has  been  the  fierce  determination  of 
the  aforesaid  pioneer  settler  not  to  part 
with  the  advantages  to  his  own  bairns 
which  the  one-teacher  school  is  supposed 
to  give. 

Successful  Result  of  Consolidation  is  Anticipated 

By  persistent  propaganda  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  consolidated  school,  with  its  full 
teacliing  ecjuipment,  has  been  made  mani¬ 
fest;  and  at  last  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  feels  itself  justified  in  initiating  a 
plan  for  the  consolidation  of  such  schools. 
Such  a  school  has  been  started  at  Otoro- 
hanga  (Auckland),  to  which  is  attached  a 
secondary  department,  and  the  pupils  are 
conveyed  to  it  by  motor  bus  from  their 
homes.  “Everything  points  to  a  success¬ 
ful  result,”  says  the  minister,  “and  it 
seems  cer^aiu  that  before  long  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  pressed  in  aU  directions  to 
convey  children  to  the  more  fully  equipped 
centrally  situated  school.” 

Such  another  school  will  be  opened  early 
this  year  in  the  Taranaki  education  dis¬ 


trict,  and  a  similar  movement  has  been 
started  in  various  parts  of  the  South 
Island.  “Thus,”  remarks  the  minister, 
“instead  of  the  previous  objections  and 
opposition,  the  department  is  beginning  to 
find  that  the  people  themselves  are  now 
convinced  of  the  benefits  of  the  policy,  and 
are  urging  its  adoption.” 

Correspondence  Instruction  for  Isolated  Children 

By  way  of  giving  the  children  of  the 
“back-block”  settler  better  educational 
opportunities  the  department  has  in¬ 
augurated  correspondence  classes  for 
their  special  benefit,  and  the  experiment 
has  proved  a  decided  success.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1922,  these  classes  have  become 
very  popular,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
is  increasing  very  rapidly.  With  a  few 
exceptions — certainly  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  whole — the  children  now  taught 
through  correspondence  are  those  who 
could  not  attend  an  ungraded  school,  even 
of  three  to  eight  pupils  under  an  uncerti¬ 
ficated,  untrained  teacher. 

These  correspondence  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  six  certificated  teachers  at¬ 
tached  to  the  head  office  in  the  capital;  and 
they  send  out  a  weekly  or  quarterly  quota 
of  work  through  the  medium  of  the  post 
office,  w'ith  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  parents  or  those  who  may  assist 
the  children  in  their  tasks.  It  is  now 
reported  that  “the  progress  made  by  the 
children  of  these  correspondence  classes 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  re¬ 
markable.  The  children  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  their  work,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  venture  *  *  * 

deals  effectively  with  a  difficulty  of  the 
greatest  national  importance.” 

At  last  there  is  a  movement  toward  the 
reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  in  the 
primary  schools.  It  is  more  than  17 
years  since  the  writer  of  these  notes, 
then  a  member  of  the  education  board  of 
Olago,  along  with  the  then  inspector 
general  of  schools  (the  late  Mr.  George 
Hogben),  attended  a  Pan-British  educa¬ 
tion  congress  that  met  in  London,  and 
we,  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand,  gave  our 
whole-hearted  support  to  a  proposal  to 
limit  the  size  of  classes  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  British  Empire  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  46  pupils. 

Little  Reduction  in  Size  of  Classes 

So  far  as  this  writer’s  knowledge  goes, 
the  only  place  within  the  British  Empire 
that  acted  on  that  resolution  was  South 
Africa,  which  reduced  its  classes  to  36. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  New  Zealand  has  done  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  in  the  interval;  indeed,  in 
some  education  districts  the  evil  has  been 
magnified  rather  than  decreased. 

The  time  was  when  half  the  staff  of 
our  large  city  schools  consisted  mainly 
of  pupil  teachers,  each  of  whom  had  on 
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the  average  the  oversight  of  about  40 
pupils.  I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  several 
classes  in  large  city  schools  that  contained 
120  pupils,  in  charge  of  an  assistant  and 
three  pupil  teachers.  Of  late  years  the 
proportion  of  pupil  teachers  has  been 
sensibly  reduced  and  assistants  have 
superseded  them.  But  the  training  col¬ 
leges  in  the  four  centers  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  turning  out  a  sufficiency  of 
qualified  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  for 
assistants,  and  in  consequence  the  un¬ 
wieldy  classes  are  still  the  order  of  the 
day — more’s  the  pity  of  it.  Now  we  are 
told  officially  that  there  are  more  than 
1,200  trainees  in  the  colleges,  and  the 
scandal  (for  such  it  is)  of  overcrowded 
classes  will  soon  be  at  end.  Last  year 
(1923-24)  approval  was  given  by  the 
minister  to  the  appointment  of  about 
200  additional  assistants  to  replace  pupil 
teachers,  and  we  are  promised  that  there 
shall  be  a  subdivision  of  the  large  classes. 

Teachers  are  Graded  Uniformly 

The  Dominion  scheme  of  grading  and 
appointment  of  primary-school  teachers 
has  been  subjected  to  a  further  test  of  a 
practical  character.  The  seven  inspectors 
exchanged  districts  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  during  which  they  made  a  strict 
investigation  respecting  the  uniformity  or 
otherwise  of  the  standard  of  grading  of 
our  primary  school  teachers.  This  work 
was  thoroughly  done,  and  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion  the  inspectors  assembled  in  Welling¬ 
ton  and  reported  unanimously  that  they 
found  the  standard  to  be  uniform  on  the 
whole,  affording  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  system  of  grading  of  salaries. 

The  appointment  of  teachers  based  on 
efficiency  has  met  with  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  indorsement  of  teachers.  The  ob¬ 
jection  appears  to  be  confined  to  school 
committees,  who  resent  the  withdrawal  of 
their  right  to  be  “consulted”  vffien  ap. 
pointments  are  made.  But  the  Minister 
is  warranted  in  asserting  as  the  outcome 
of  his  own  practical  experience  as  a  com¬ 
mitteeman  and  as  chairman  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  board  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  Dominion  system 
of  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers 
on  merit  alone  and  without  any  barriers 
of  district  or  locality  there  must  be  a 
Dominion  system  of  grading. 

Two  Years’  Service  Before  Changing  Places 

In  this  relation  Parliament  at  its  late 
session  made  an  important  alteration  in 
the  education  law  that  gave  umbrage  to  a 
section  of  the  teaching  profession,  but  gave 
profound  satisfaction  to  all  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  our  primary-school  sys¬ 
tem.  Before  the  Dominion  scheme  of 
grading  was  promulgated  the  various  edu¬ 
cation  boards  (Olago  leading,  Auckland 
following  that  lead,  and  the  others  falling 
into  line)  provided  their  own  schemes  of 


grading  positions  and  fixing  salaries. 
Then  no  teacher  could  move  into  a  fresh 
position  till  after  two  years’  service  in  his 
original  position.  Under  pressure  from 
the  New  Zealand  Education  Institute,  the 
official  teachers’  organization,  the  depart¬ 
ment  reduced  that  period  to  one  year. 

The  working  of  this  regulation  disorgan¬ 
ized  the  school  staffs  by  reason  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  changes  of  teachers  and  greatly 
prejudiced  the  progress  of  bright  pupils, 
especially  those  who  were  competing  for 
scholarships,  and  there  arose  from  educa¬ 
tion  boards,  school  committees,  and  others 
interested  a  universal  demand  that  the 
old  two  years’  rule  should  be  reverted  to. 
The  two  branches  of  the  legislature  were 
divided  on  this  issue,  and  several  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  before  an  agreement  was 
reached.  In  the  end  common  sense  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  two  years’  rule  was  re¬ 
stored.  And  since  the  act  was  passed  it 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Minister 
that  a  similar  evil  has  crept  into  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  wherefore  remedial  legis¬ 
lation  wdll  be  proposed  this  year. 

Entire  Dominion  Open  for  Transfer 

Another  outcome  of  the  dissatisfaction 
caused  by  the  frequency  of  the  changes  in 
school  staffing  was  the  revision  of  the 
scale  as  far  as  positions  and  salaries  of  as¬ 
sistants  were  concerned.  Instead  of  seven 
salary  grades  there  are  only  three  now, 
and  salaries  have  been  raised  by  £25  per 
annum.  The  Minister’s  latest  report 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  “for  the 
first  time  the. whole  of  New  Zealand  was 
thrown  open  for  the  promotion  of  teachers 
on  their  merits;  consequently  many  teach¬ 
ers  who  under  the  more  parochial  system 
that  had  largely  existed  previously  were 
unable  to  secure  promotion  outside  of  their 
own  district,  are  now  able  to  do  so.  After 
this  first  general  transfer  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  the  number  of  changes  will  be  smaller, 
and  the  reduction  of  salary  grades  to  three 
will  further  lead  to  a  greater  stability  of 
staffs.” 

The  total  cost  of  education  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  has  risen  to  £3,350,000,  compared 
with  £3,268,000  the  previous  year,  with 
£1,500,000  before  the  great  war.  Per 
contra,  the  attendance  at  the  primary 
schools  has  risen  from  158,134  in  1914  to 
214,778  last  year;  the  secondary  schools 
had  a  roll  number  of  11,620  against  6,056; 
the  technical  schools  5,054  against  1,839; 
and  the  university  colleges  4,202  against 
2,257.  Thus  the  aggregate  roll  attend¬ 
ance  was  increased  by  40  per  cent,  while 
the  figures  for  the  post-primary  grades 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent.  Of  course,  the  factors  that  account 
for  this  largely  increased  cost  are  only  too 
apparent — increase  in  population  and 
greatly  enhanced  cost  of  living.  The  total 
cost  of  education  per  head  of  population 
was  £2  10s.  5d.  in  1923-24. 


All  private  primary  schools  are  now 
subject  to  Government  inspection,  and 
their  standard-6  pupils  are  examined  for 
proficiency  and  leaving  certificates,  just 
the  same  as  the  pupils  in  State  schools. 
The  number  of  children  attending  these 
schools  last  year  was  26,010.  Of  those  in 
standard  6,  71.5  per  cent  gained  profici¬ 
ency  certificates  and  13.1  per  cent  gained 
competency  certificates. 

House  Allowances  for  Head  Teachers 

The  primary  State  schools  employ  5,656 
teachers,  of  whom  1,865  are  males  and 
3,791  females.  The  head  teachers  are  881 
and  146,  respectively;  the  assistants  529 
and  2,669,  respectively.  The  salary  bill 
totals  £1,588,582,  all  but  £162,030  being 
divided  among  the  adult  teachers.  Head 
teachers  are  paid  from  £180  to  £520; 
assistants  from  £100  to  £430.  In  addi¬ 
tion  from  £20  to  £60  is  paid  according  to 
the  individual’s  position  on  the  graded 
list,  and  married  assistants  at  an  addi¬ 
tional  £40  a  year.  Head  teachers,  when 
not  provided  with  a  glebe  or  free  house, 
receive  a  house  allowance  ranging  from 
£30  to  £60  a  year.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
civil  service,  when  the  roar  of  retrench¬ 
ment  went  through  the  land  in  1921-22 
salaries  were  reduced  by  £15  to  £20,  but 
this  is  being  gradually  restored. 

For  the  first  time  the  Terman  group 
test  of  mental  ability  was  applied  to  all 
first-year  pupils  in  the  post-primary 
schools.  The  number  tested  was  8,657, 
and  we  are  told  that  “on  the  whole  the 
results  correlated  to  a  remarkable  degree 
with  the  more  elaborate  entrance  exami¬ 
nations.” 

The  technical  high  schools  were  at¬ 
tended  by  5,054  pupils,  an  increase  of  852 
over  the  previous  year.  The  other 
technical  colleges  held  18,117  pupils,  com¬ 
pared  with  16,664  in  1922-23.  Of  the 
18,000  odd,  9,653  gained  admission 
through  the  “free-place”  system.  Grave 
complaint  is  made  that  the  pupils  do  not 
stay  longer  than  one  year,  and  the 
Minister  expresses  his  belief  that  the  evil 
“will  probably  persist  as  long  as  employ¬ 
ment  is  open  to  children  under  16  years 
of  age.”  Here,  again,  pointed  reference 
is  made  to  the  increasing  tendency  of  our 
adolescents  to  go  in  for  the  learned  and 
genteel  professions.  The  slogan  of  “back 
to  the  land”  has  no  attraction  for  them. 

Many  Chinese  schools  have  failed  to 
open  this  year  and  others  have  been 
greatly  hampered  in  their  Mmrk  by  the 
disturbances  in  the  country  and  lack  of 
funds.  The  educational  department  of 
Peking  University,  however,  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  w'ork,  with  an  attendance  of 
600  students,  and  steady  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  new  buildings  and 
teachers’  residences  under  construction. 


Relation  of  College  Curricula  to  Educational  and 

Vocational  Guidance 

About  One-Third  of  Each  College  Class  Victims  of  Educational  Administration.  Recent  Experimental  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Studies.  Is  Success  in  College  Prophetic  of  Success  in  Professional  School?  Use  of  Intelligence  Tests  for 
Admission  to  College.  Individuals  Must  he  Studied,  as  Well  as  Taught.  Determination  of  College  Entrance 

Should  Begin  in  First  High-School  Years 

By  BEN  D.  WOOD 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Research,  Columbia  University 


The  continuing  high  percent¬ 
age  of  failures,  semifailures,  with¬ 
drawals  for  unknown  causes, 
and  transfers  from  one  course  of  study 
to  another  in  our  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  with  all  the  waste  of  educational 
effort  and  sacrifice  of  human  energy  and 
happiness  that  these  things  imply,  is  a 
constant  reminder  to  both  teacher  and 
administrator  of  the  inescapable  demands 
of  vocational  and  professional  guidance. 
It  is  a  goad  which  forces  us  to  the  dis¬ 
heartening  admission  that  in  our  zeal  for 
teaching  and  educating  we  have  failed 
to  meet  our  first  obligation  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  our  educational  efforts.  This 
first  duty  of  the  educator  is  not  to  teach 
but  to  learn — to  learn  what  the  student 
can  learn,  to  discover  what  he  should  try 
to  learn  and  how  he  may  be  most  effi¬ 
caciously  helped  to  learn.  That  we  have 
no  exact  information  even  as  to  the 
number  of  failures  that  our  colleges  turn 
out  annually  is  a  fact  which  might  be 
interpreted  by  an  unsympathetic  critic  as 
indicating  that  our  excusable  failure  has 
thus  far  very  probably  been  accompanied 
by  inexcusable  neglect. 

Reflex  Influence  of  Failure 

It  is  estimated  that  about  35  per  cent  of 
those  annually  admitted  to  college  fail  to 
achieve  the  goal  for  which  they  entered 
college.  If  this  estimate  is  only  approxi¬ 
mately  correct,  it  means  that  about  a 
third  of  each  college  class  is  the  victim  of 
educational  administration.  When  we 
consider  the  reflex  influence  which  this 
predestined  third  has  on  the  other  two- 
thirds  in  dragging  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship  downward,  in  diverting  a  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  fraction  of  the  teaching 
energy  of  the  institutions  from  fertile  soil 
to  barren,  but  not  otherwise  irreclaimable, 
land,  and  the  general  lowering  of  the 
morale  of  the  whole  college  community, 
the  crucial  character  of  the  need  for  an 
immediate  and  comprehensive  attack  on 
the  guidance  problem  is  clear. 

Delivered  before  the  Association  of  American  Col¬ 
leges,  Chicago,  January  9,  1925. 


The  question  which  has  been  assigned 
to  me  for  discussion  this  morning  is 
“What  can  the  college  curriculum  do  for 
educational  and  professional  guidance?” 
My  answer  is  that  we  do  not  know,  but 
that  there  is  sufficient  promise  in  the 
guidance  potentialities  of  the  curriculum 
to  make  it  worth  serious  study.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  experimental  and  statistical  studies 
have  been  made  during  the  past  15  years; 
of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is 
that  reported  by  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard,  in  the  1911  volume  of  The 
Educational  Review.  President  Lowell 
studied  the  records  of  about  2,000  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Harvard  Law  and  Medical 
Schools  who  had  previously  been  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  College.  He  divided 
these  students  into  four  groups,  (1)  those 
who  had  majored  in  literature  and  lan¬ 
guages,  (2)  those  who  had  majored  in 
history  and  political  science,  (3)  those  who 
had  majored  in  natural  sciences,  and  (4) 
those  who  had  majored  in  philosophy  and 
mathematics. 

Too  Much  Stress  on  Subject  Matter 

With  respect  to  law  graduates,  there 
was  not  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
cases  in  the  last  two  groups  to  make  the 
results  worthy  of  confidence.  His  study, 
therefore,  narrows  down  to  a  comparison 
between  the  professional  school  achieve¬ 
ment  of  those  who  had  majored  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  languages  and  those  who  had 
majored  in  history  and  political  science. 
His  findings  were  briefly  that  these  various 
groups  of  students  did  equally  well  in 
professional  school,  and  his  final  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  “in  the  administration  of 
our  colleges,  and,  indeed,  in  all  our 
general  education,  as  distinguished  from 
direct  vocational  or  professional  training, 
we  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  too  little  on  the  excellence  of  the 
work  and  on  the  rank  attained.” 

This  conclusion  seems  to  me  to  be  un¬ 
warrantably  pessimistic  with  regard  to 
the  guidance  potentialities  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated 


in  a  moment.  In  order  to  check  up  on 
the  findings  of  President  Lowell,  the 
research  staff  in  Dean  Hawkes’s  office 
made  a  study  of  300  graduates  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School  who  had  previously 
been  graduated  from  Columbia  College. 
These  students  were  divided  into  groups 
just  as  in  President  Lowell’s  study. 
We  found  that  all  four  groups  achieved 
e.xactly  the  same  average  grade,  B  — ,  in 
both  law  school  and  college.  Again  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  were  only  two 
students  each  in  the  natural  science  and 
philosophy  and  mathematics  groups. 
Apparently  these  findings  indicate  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  collegiate 
subject  matter  and  professional  school 
which  may  afford  a  basis  for  professional 
guidance.  However,  in  reality,  they 
mean  very  little,  if  anything.  In  the 
first  place  both  studies  are  based  upon 
more  or  less  arbitrary  groups  of  courses. 
They  do  not  deal  with  specific  subject 
matters.  Indeed,  the  groups  of  students 
compared  are  such  as  would  constitute 
approximately  random  samplings  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  findings  are  not  far  from 
what  we  should  e.xpect  from  pure  chance 
selections.  But  the  major  weakness  of 
both  studies  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
educational  measurements  used. 

Conclusions  of  Low  Reliability 
Every  study  that  has  been  made  of 
college  and  professional  school  grades  has 
invariably  indicated  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  subjective  in  all  respects,  of 
unknown  significance,  of  unpredictable 
variations  in  standards,  and  of  very  low 
reliability.  These  vitiating  features  of  the 
original  data  are  greatly  magnified  by  the 
mixing  of  records  and  standards  derived 
throughout  a  period  of  20  years.  These 
are  in  brief  the  reasons  why  I  do  not 
believe  that  President  Lowell’s  study 
offers  any  real  evidence  against  the  value 
of  the  college  curriculum  as  an  instrument 
of  vocational  guidance.  It  should  be  said, 
of  course,  that  President  Lowell’s  study 
was  considerably  colored  by  the  then 
much-mooted  question  of  the  transfer 
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of  training  and  that  his  study  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  concept  of  college  subject 
matters  as  preparation  for  higher  studies. 
The  modern  attitude  toward  college 
courses  considers  them  not  as  prepara¬ 
tory  disciplines  but,  in  so  far  as  guidance 
is  concerned,  as  a  means  for  displaying 
particular  abilities  and  effective  interests, 
and  it  is  from  this  viewpoint  that  there 
has  been  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Correlation  of  Success  Lowest  in  French 

What  we  need  to  know  is  not  so  much 
the  comparative  achievement  in  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  of  students  who  happen 
under  the  present  arrangements  to  choose 
particular  groups  of  courses,  but  rather 
the  relationships  which  obtain  between 
success  or  failure  in  specific  collegiate 
subjects  and  success  or  failure  in  par¬ 
ticular  professions,  and  in  particular 
branches  of  such  professions.  It  was 
with  this  question  in  mind  that  in  this 
investigation  we  studied  the  relation 
between  success  in  Columbia  Law  School 
and  success  in  various  courses  and  groups 
of  courses  in  Columbia  College.  None 
of  the  obtained  correlations  are  very  high 
but  they  range  in  magnitude  from  0.18 
to  0.56,  thus  indicating  within  the  limits 
of  reliability  of  such  a  small-scaled  study 
as  this  that  there  really  may  be  significant 
differences  between  various  collegiate 
subject  matters  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
fessional  guidance  potentialities.  Taking 
these  correlations  in  order  of  magnitude, 
we  begin  with  French  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  and  finally  reach  the  total  average 
college  grade  at  the  top,  with  history  and 
political  science  a  close  second. 


r  n 

French _ 0.  18  50 

Economics _  .  28  69 

Philosophy _  .  32  72 

History _  .  36  74 

Mathematics _  .  40  56 

English _  .  42  60 

Majors  in  literature  and 

language  group _  .  34  221 

Majors  in  history  and  politi¬ 
cal  science  group _  .  54  88 

Average  grade  of  all  history 
and  political  science  stu¬ 
dents  (not  majors  only) _  .55  211 


Total  average  college 

grade _  .  56  300 


Thus  it  appears  that  status  in  the 
history  and  political  science  group  is 
almost  as  good  a  prediction  of  later  suc¬ 
cess  in  law  school  as  the  average  of  all 
the  college  grades  together,  whereas  the 
status  of  students  in  French  has  very 
nearly  a  pure  chance  relationship  to  later 
success  in  law  school.  The  inference  is 
clear  that  in  professional  guidance  we 
must  not  only  emphasize  general  excel¬ 
lence,  but  also  take  account  of  the  subject 
matter  in  which  achievement  is  excellent. 


These  figures  are  in  themselves  not  im¬ 
portant.  I  cite  them  merely  as  one  small 
bit  of  evidence  which  indicates  and  justi¬ 
fies  a  widespread  revival  of  interest  in 
the  specific  achievement  of  students  for 
vocational  guidance.  Since  the  Great  War 
we  have  had  a  great  efflorescence  of 
research,  with  intelligence  tests  and 
special-aptitude  tests  of  all  sorts.  In 
spite  of  the  large  measure  of  success 
which  our  experiments  with  such  tests 
have  enjoyed,  there  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  a  definite  turning  to  the  subject 
matters  of  the  curriculum  for  vocational 
guidance  data.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
this  new  tendency  is  not  a  break  from 
the  testing  technique;  it  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  natural  and  logical  development 
of  the  testing  technique. 

Intelligence  Tests  Satisfactory  in  Columbia 

In  Columbia  College,  for  example,  the 
intelligence  tests  have  been  used  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1919.  The  Thorndike 
test  of  intelligence  for  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  single 
criterion  for  admission  to  college  that  we 
have  used  in  Columbia  College.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  Thorndike  special  intelligence 
test,  used  in  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
predicts  success  in  law  school  better  than 
the  average  college  grade  does.  These 
intelligence  tests  predict  success  during 
the  first  two  college  years  approximately 
as  accurately  as  the  first  year  in  college 
predicts  success  in  the  second  year — that 
is,  0.67  as  compared  with  0.70.  It  is 
clear  from  these  figures  that  the  admission 
criteria  can  not  be  very  much  improved 
until  the  measures  of  success  in  college 
are  more  accurate  and  significant.  The 
logical  next  step,  therefore,  would  be  to 
study  methods  for  measuring  higher  edu¬ 
cational  achievement,  and  such  studies 
have  been  going  on  in  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  Columbia  College  for  more  than 
three  years  past.  The  new  type  tests 
are  now  a  regular  part  of  the  examination 
machinery  in  more  than  a  dozen  depart¬ 
ments  of  Columbia  College  and  in  several 
of  the  professional  schools  of  Columbia 
University.  In  these  departments  re¬ 
liability  of  the  college  grades  has  been 
raised  from  an  average  of  about  0.60  to 
an  average  of  about  0.85. 


A  study  of  the  relationships  between 
achievement  in  specific  college  courses 
and  achievement  in  the  specific  profes¬ 
sional  courses,  based  upon  these  more 
reliable  grades,  might  result  in  such  high 
correlations  as  to  give  us  decisive  bases 
for  educational  and  professional  advice — 
particularly  if  used  in  combination  with 
all  other  types  of  available  information. 
Something  of  this  sort  is  indicated  by  the 
history  of  the  placement  tests  which  have 
been  used  in  Columbia  Codege  experi¬ 
mentally  for  two  years. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  students  in  particular  subject 
matters  is  merely  one  manifestation  of 
the  desire  of  educational  administrators 
to  get  as  complete  a  picture  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  as  possible.  There  was  a 
time  when  at  least  mild  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  some  te.st  or  tests  might  turn 
out  to  be  panaceas  to  cure  all  the  misfits 
and  maladjustments  in  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  ladder.  This  hope,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  given  way  to  the  sober 
realization  that  in  so  complex  a  problem, 
into  which  so  many  currents  and  cross 
currents  of  personality  and  interest  and 
social  and  economic  opportunity  enter, 
there  can  be  no  panacea,  and  that  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  increase  and  make 
more  exact  and  more  conveniently  avail¬ 
able  information  about  the  individual 
students  that  we  are  concerned  with. 

Little  Use  Made  of  Students'  Records 

In  this  connection  it  has  recently  been 
widely  noticed  that  very  little  use  is  made, 
and  that  very  little  use  can  be  made  under 
the  present  system,  of  the  previous  school 
records  that  students  present.  The 
chaotic  character  of  these  records,  de¬ 
pendent  as  they  are  upon  local  standards 
and  local  curricula,  called  into  being 
such  examining  agencies  as  the  college 
entrance  examination  board,  the  Middle 
States  board,  etc.  We  still  hear  invidious 
comparisons  made  between  the  prophetic 
powers  of  high-school  records  and  of 
college  entrance  examinations.  In  general 
the  faith  of  colleges  seems  to  favor  the 
college  entrance  examinations  more  than 
the  secondary-school  records.  In  the 
great  cosmopolitan  colleges  which  draw 
their  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country 


Education  is,  in  truth,  the  first  concern  of  society,  and  it  ought  to  have 
the  energies  of  society’s  best  minds.  The  Athenians,  who  had  glimpses  of 
whatever  was  most  glorious,  did  in  this  matter  leave  mankind  a  great  example. 
Teaching  was  the  honorable  occupation  of  their  greatest  men.  The  brightest 
minds  of  Athenian  philosophy  were  the  instructors  of  Athenian  youth;  so  keenly 
was  the  truth  felt  that  the  mature  intelligence  and  moral  power  acquired  in  the 
struggles  of  a  distinguished  life  could  perform  no  higher  function  than  that  of  rearing 
up  the  same  precious  fruits  in  the  rising  minds  of  the  community. — John  Lalor. 
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the  college  entrance  examinations  do 
predict  college  siicess  better  than  the 
average  high-school  grades.  But  wher¬ 
ever  a  large  number  of  students  goes  from 
one  first-class  high  school  to  one  college, 
the  high-school  record  has  been  found  to 
be  a  very  much  better  prediction  of 
college  success  than  the  college  entrance 
e.xaminations.  This  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  while  our  lack  of  faith  in  high- 
school  records  is  justified,  our  lack  of 
faith  in  the  value  of  the  high-school 
experience  is  not  justified.  More  posi¬ 
tively  it  indicates  that  if  we  had  more 
accurate  and  more  complete  records  of 
the  high-school  experience,  college  en¬ 
trance  examinations  might  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Our  recent  experience  with  new 
methods  for  the  measurement  of  specific 
achievement  is  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  secure  objective, 
reliable,  significant,  and  comparable  meas¬ 
ures  of  specific  achievement  throughout 
the  whole  educational  ladder,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
demand  for  the  realization  of  these 
much-hoped  for  possibilities. 

Knowledge  of  Individuals  Essential 

In  my  opinion  our  teaching  would  be 
several  times  as  efficient  as  it  is  now  if  a 
fourth  of  tl;e  present  teaching  energy 
could  be  diverted  from  teaching  indi¬ 
viduals  to  learning  individuals  and  to 
making  the  results  of  such  learning 
available  in  understandable  terms  at  the 
right  time  and  place. 

Recognizing  the  fundamental  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  vocational  guidance  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  measures  of  all  educational  prod¬ 
ucts,  since  the  knowable  value  of  all 
prognostic  devices  ultimately  depends 
upon  their  correlations  with  school  prod¬ 
ucts,  we  are  setting  the  whole  energy  of 
the  research  bureau  in  Columbia  College 
under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Hawkes,  to 
the  task  of  developing  means  for  the 
measurement  of  achievement  in  colleges 
and  professional  school  courses  which 
may  give  us  reliable  and  comparable 
data.  In  the  last  analysis  the  quality  of 
our  guidance  depends  iqjon  the  character 
and  completeness  of  the  data  which  are 
available  on  each  individual  student. 

It  may  be  of  value  to  attempt  a  specific 
and  detailed  answer  to  the  question  “  Why 
is  our  college  guidance  so  ineffective,  and 
what  is  the  remedy?”  The  first  part  is 
easier  to  answer  than  the  second,  but  the 
answer  to  the  second  depends  on  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first. 

I nformaiion  Obtained  Too  Late  for  Use 

1 .  Our  guidance  is  bad,  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  information  that  we  do  have 
comes  to  us  too  late.  I  have  heard  col¬ 
lege  deans  say  that  very  often  they  knew 
enough  about  a  particular  student  in  his 
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senior  year  to  advise  the  student  wisely 
about  his  college  education.  Even  if  this 
information  were  available  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Freshman  year,  it  would  in 
many  cases  be  too  late  to  help  matters 
very  much,  because  by  that  time  the 
student’s  habits  are  fairly  well  set.  Even 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  material  may  be  degen¬ 
erated  into  college  failures,  partial  or  com¬ 
plete,  by  misplacement  throughout  the 
grammar  and  high  school  years. 

2.  The  information  is  never  complete. 
Not  only  are  the  important  factors  of 
habits,  character,  and  attitudes  left  to  the 
oblivion  of  the  opinion  of  comparative 
strangers,  but  many  of  the  significant 
and  extracurricular  experiences  of  the 
student  are  generally  omitted  from  the 
records. 

Inaccuracy  a  Crying  Fault 

3.  It  is  very  often  inaccurate.  For 
those  who  have  read  the  scientific  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  past  decade  on  school  examina¬ 
tions  this  assertion  needs  no  comment. 

4.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  stated  in  com¬ 
parable  units  for  any  large  body  of 
students  such  as  the  average  American 
college  has  to  deal  with. 

5.  In  addition  to  these  weaknesses,  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  guess  successfully  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  grades  on  the 
record  card  of  a  given  student.  A  grade 
in  a  given  course  may  really  mean  almost 
anything  from  actual  achievement  in  that 
subject  matter  to  the  private  personal 
opinion  of  the  teacher  about  the  student. 

6.  The  information  about  students, 
such  as  it  is,  is  frequently  scattered  and 
not  available  at  the  time  and  place  where 
it  could  be  used.  I  estimate  that  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  significant  informa¬ 
tion  which  high  school  teachers  learn 
about  students  reaches  the  college  at  the 
right  time  and  in  understandable  units. 
There  is  neither  a  common  language  be¬ 
tween  lower  and  higher  education,  nor 
an  adequate  liasion  system. 

Only  an  Instantaneous  Picture  Available 

7.  At  their  best,  the  records  which  we 
get  give  only  an  instantaneous  picture  of 
the  individual;  that  is,  his  reaction  to 
certain  examinations  taken  at  the  end  of 
his  high-school  course.  They  give  us  no 
reliable  intimations  of  how  the  capacity 
for  making  such  a  reaction  developed, 
nor  how  representative  of  the  student  that 
reaction  is. 

8.  The  records  consist  too  much  of 
opinions  and  general  feelings  of  teachers 
about  students,  and  too  little  of  actual 
facts  about  those  students  especially  in 
regard  to  personality  and  character  quali¬ 
ties  and  effective  interests. 

9.  Finally,  even  the  very  best  prognos¬ 
tic  tests  given  at  college  entrance  time  are 
very  unreliable,  because  of  the  advanced 
age  and  variations  in  the  age  of  students 


entering  college.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  testing  of  students  becomes 
more  difficult  as  we  go  up  the  chrono¬ 
logical  age  scale.  The  personality  of  the 
student  becomes  much  more  complex,  and 
his  capacities  become  hedged  about  with 
a  multiplicity  of  habits  and  interests,  all 
of  which  have  to  be  penetrated  by  tests 
given  in  the  college  years.  We  should, 
of  course,  give  tests  during  the  college 
years,  but  my  point  is  that  these  tests 
would  be  much  more  illuminating  if  thej" 
were  preceded  by  many  other  tests  given 
during  the  grammar  and  high-school 
years. 

These  loopholes  in  our  present  system 
of  guidance  define  the  first  remedial  steps. 
We  must  have  closer  cooperation  between 
the  colleges  and  the  lower,  schools.  The 
collegiate  personnel  problem  is  only  an 
indivisible  part  or  aspect  of  the  whole 
educational  personnel  problem,  and  it 
can  not  be  hopefully  attacked  other  than 
as  a  continuous  part.  The  center  of 
gravity  of  the  educational  personnel 
problem  is  in  the  junior  high  school,  and 
I  fcQl  that  the  major  part  of  the  collegiate 
personnel  problem  can  be  solved  eco¬ 
nomically  only  during  the  high-school 
years. 

Cumulative  Records  of  Achievement  Required 

«The  lower  schools  should  make  reliable 
and  comparable  measurements  of  the 
abilities  of  their  students  available  to  the 
colleges.  We  should  demand  cumulative 
records  of  achievement  based  on  objec¬ 
tive  and  reliable  measures  of  known  sig¬ 
nificance.  A  fair  number  of  secondary 
schools  are  already  in  a  position  to  give 
us  cumulative  records  of  such  objective 
measures,  but  no  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  exist  whereby  the  colleges  might 
get  them  at  the  right  time  in  usable  form. 
In  some  cases  our  colleges  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  administrative  facilities  for  using 
to  full  advantage  the  information  which 
lower  schools  are  able  and  willing  to 
furnish. 

When  all  lower  schools  are  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  adequate  records,  consideration  of 
college  admission  may  begin  where  they 
should  always  begin,  during  the  first  high- 
school  years.  There  will  then  be  time  to 
separate  the  college  material  from  the 
rabble  and  the  most  advantageous  groom¬ 
ing  given  to  those  who  must  in  future  bear 
the  intellectual  burdens  of  civilization. 
Admission  may  then  become  active  selec¬ 
tion  rather  than  passive  acceptance  of 
the  best  of  those  who  happen  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  apply  for  admission 
to  college. 

More  than  5,000  students  arp  enrolled 
in  German,  French,  and  Spanish  classes 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Valuable  in  Itself  and  For  What  It 
Has  Stimulated 

OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  have 
been  the  provisions  in  the  will  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  to  establish  scholarships  at 
Oxford  University  for  students  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the  British  Do¬ 
minions.  The  fact  that  about  a  hundred 
picked  men  from  America  are  regularly 
in  residence  at  an  English  University,  and 
are  thus  beneficiaries  of  the  generosity  of 
the  broad-minded  donor,  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  because  of  its  effect  upon 
American  educational  ideals  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations. 

But  the  influence  of  the  gift  has  gone 
far  beyond  its  immediate  effects.  It  has 
stimulated  many  American  students  not 
beneficiaries  of  the  fund  to  seek  a  part  of 
their  education  abroad,  and  its  example 
has  led  to  many  other  endowments,  great 
and  small,  to  aid  students  in  foreign  study. 

Only  yesterday  the  Bureau  of  Education 
received  a  visit  from  Miss  Mabel  Wellock, 
a  young  teacher  in  a  London  public  school, 
and  a  prolific  writer  and  lecturer,  who  is 
enjoying  a  scholarship  of  £250  and  a  six- 
months’  leave  of  absence  from  her  school 
in  order  that  she  may  study  methods  of 
teaching  reading  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  And  to-day  the  announce¬ 
ment  comes  of  the  establishment  of  the 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation,  liberally  endowing  40  or  50  fel¬ 
lowships  for  advanced  study  abroad.  A 
preliminary  gift  of  $3,000,000  from  Simon 
Guggenheim,  former  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado,  is  the  basis  of  the 
foundation.  These  are  incidents  of  re¬ 
cent  occurrence  and  are  mentioned  for 
that  reason  and  because  they  are  typical 
of  many  other  worthy  efforts  to  make  of 
education  a  matter  of  world-wide  aspect. 

The  advantages  of  travel  as  a  means 
of  education  have  been  appreciated  from 
early  times;  from  colonial  days  to  the 
present  young  Americans  have  sat  be¬ 
neath  the  influence  of  the  great  teachers 
of  Europe;  the  Boxer  indemnity  fund  has 
brought  hundreds  of  Chinese  to  this  coun¬ 
try  for  study;  nearly  every  educational 
institution  in  the  United  States  has  on 
its  rolls  a  considerable  number  of  foreign 


students;  many  organizations  exist  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interchange  of  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors;  and  many  of  our  great  universities 
maintain  “traveling  fellowships.” 

Nevertheless  the  greatest  stimulus  in 
recent  years  in  all  this  movement  was  from 
the  Rhodes  fund,  and  it  must  have  first 
mention  in  all  discussion  of  international 
exchange  of  education  and  good  will. 

Metamorphosis  of  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Organization 

T  N  DEVIOUS  PATHS,  but  steadily  and 
surely  nevertheless,  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  ideals  of  educational  organization 
set  forth  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago 
by  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  has  been 
frequently  called  America’s  greatest  edu¬ 
cational  statesman.  Doctor  Harper’s 
plan,  as  presented  to  the  meeting  in  1902 
of  the  schools  affiliated  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  contemplated — 

“1.  The  connecting  of  the  work  of  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools 
with  that  of  the  secondary  schools. 

“2.  The  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
secondary  schools  to  include  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work. 

“3.  The  reduction  of  the  work  of  these 
seven  years  thus  grouped  together  to  six 
years. 

“4.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  best 
class  of  students  to  do  the  work  in  five 
years.” 

So  firmly  imbued  was  Doctor  Harper 
with  these  ideas  that  a  year  later — that 
is,  in  1903 — he  is  said  to  have  predicted 
that  “ten  years  from  now  the  high  schools 
all  over  the  country  will  have  added  a 
fifth  and  sixth  year  and  will  be  doing  col¬ 
lege  work  which  now  falls  to  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  eourses.” 

The  ten  years  that  he  fixed  went  by 
without  extensive  actual  change  in  the 
situation.  In  the  meantime  another  edu¬ 
cational  statesman  had  become  active. 
Dr.  James  H.  Baker,  president  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  began  an  agita¬ 
tion  for  revision  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  along  lines  similar  in  many  respects 
to  those  advocated  by  Doctor  Harper. 
After  thorough  investigation  extending 
over  several  years.  Doctor  Baker  and  the 
able  men  associated  with  him  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  produced  a  report  which  was 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  under 
the  title  “Economy  of  Time  in  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

It  is  clear  that  Doctor  Baker  antici¬ 
pated  that  prompt  and  general  revision 
of  the  characteristic  organization  of 
American  education  would  follow  the 
publication  of  that  report,  for  the  need 
was  conclusively  proved.  Both  Doctor 


Harper  and  Doctor  Baker  were  true 
prophets  even  if  they  failed  to  appraise 
the  full  force  of  the  spirit  of  laissez  faire 
in  those  who  direct  the  individual  in¬ 
stitutions. 

At  last,  23  years  after  Doctor  Harper’s 
definite  pronouncement  and  12  years 
after  Doctor  Baker’s  report,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tide  is  running  strongly  in  the 
direction  that  they  prognosticated.  The 
recent  movements  in  Massachusetts, 
Kansas,  and  Oregon,  and  the  declared 
desire  of  President  Goodnow  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  to  eliminate  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  that 
institution,  added  to  all  that  has  gone 
before  in  California,  Texas,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  many 
other  States,  prove  the  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  junior  college  idea.  It  seems 
but  a  question  of  time  when  the  tradi¬ 
tional  four-year  college  course  as  a  unit 
will  be  modified  materially  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  institutions  and  even  dis¬ 
carded  in  many  of  the  universities  under 
private  control. 

The  junior  high  school,  taking  the 
pupils  after  six  years  of  elementary 
study,  seems  to  be  equally  a  certain 
development  of  the  early  future,  if  it 
can  not  be  considered  as  having  already 
arrived.  So  strong  is  the  attitude  in  its 
favor  that  it  seems  now  to  be  merely  a 
practical  question  of  administration  and 
finance  to  provide  for  its  general  adop¬ 
tion.  Not  only  in  this  country,  but  even 
as  far  away  as  New  Zealand,  are  its  ad¬ 
vantages  realized,  as  the  letter  from  Mark 
Cohen  in  another  column  of  this  issue 
shows. 

We  are  definitely  in  a  period  of  meta¬ 
morphosis.  It  is  inconceivable  that  in 
the  final  development  we  shall  have  as 
our  national  system  that  minute  sub¬ 
division  of  institutions  implied  by  the 
approved  list  which  embraces  (1)  the 
kindergarten  or  preprimary  school,  (2) 
the  elementary  school,  (3)  the  junior 
high  school,  (4)  the  senior  high  school, 
(5)  the  junior  college,  (6)  the  senior 
college,  and  (7)  the  professional  or 
graduate  school.  All  these  we  shall 
have,  undoubtedly,  but  not  as  separate 
institutions. 

The  place  of  the  kindergarten  is  with 
the  primary  school  as  an  integral  part  of 
public  education.  The  kindergarten, 
maintained  apart  and  without  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  classes  which  normally  fol¬ 
low  it,  is  fast  disappearing. 

In  the  cities  junior  high  schools  dis¬ 
tributed  with  reference  to  the  convenience 
of  the  pupils  are  desirable  not  only  from 
the  pedagogical  but  from  the  administra¬ 
tive  standpoint.  There  is  no  longer  need 
for  argument  in  that  relation. 

Combination  of  junior  colleges  with 
senior  high  schools  in  every  municipality 
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Chicago  Board  Provides  Classes  for  Adults 
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Their  Experiences 

By  FLORENCE  C.  FOX 
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whose  population  justifies  it  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  proved  advantageous  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  To  consider  only  one 
aspect  of  the  question,  it  is  cheaper  to  edu¬ 
cate  a  young  man  at  home  than  abroad. 
State  taxes  are  borne  largely  by  the  cities, 
and  when  all  the  cities  provide  for  the 
higher  education  of  their  own  youth  State 
taxes  may  be  by  so  much  reduced. 

The  time  will  never  come  when  State 
universities  will  lose  their  usefulness,  nor 
indeed  can  it  be  foreseen  that  they  will  be 
able  to  dispense  with  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes,  for  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  (1)  for  those  who  reside 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  (2)  for  those 
who  reside  in  localities  in  w'hich  no  junior 
colleges  are  provided,  and  (3)  for  individu¬ 
als  in  cities  who  desire  to  take  the  full  four- 
year  college  course  in  one  institution. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  senior  high  school  and  the  junior 
college  under  the  same  organization  is  in 
the  possibility  of  overcoming  the  grievous 
overlapping  and  duplication  which  are  well 
known  to  exist  between  the  high  school 
and  the  college.  Doctor  Harper’s  view 
that  one  year  may  be  thus  saved  by  the 
average  student  and  two  years  by  the  best 
is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Doctor  Baker  and  his  associates 
that  two  years  may  well  be  saved  from  the 
entire  course  of  study.  Recent  studies 
especially  those  by  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  lead  to 
like  conclusions.  The  full  measure  of 
benefit  from  this  coordination  will  come 
only  after  extended  experience,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  realized. 

The  establishment  of  junior  high 
schools,  senior  high  schools,  and  junior 
colleges  in  small  cities  and  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  must  of  necessity  be  handled  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  conditions.  The  combi¬ 
nations  to  be  made  must  be  determined  bj' 
practical  considerations,  but  they  offer 
no  insuperable  difficulties.  The  objective 
should  always  be  to  provide  the  highest 
practicable  grade  of  education  which  the 
population  of  each  community  warrants, 
and  to  bring  the  higher  grades  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  student. 

Private  junior  colleges  do  not  now  in 
general  confine  themselves  to  the  work  of 
two  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  do  so.  It  is  entirely  fitting  for  such 
institutions  to  offer  the  work  of  the  senior 
high  school  and  even  of  the  junior  high 
school  if  circumstances  demand  it. 

The  universities,  freed  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  lower  classes,  may  and  will 
adopt  a  different  attitude  toward  their 
student  body  and  will  be  able  more 
•readily  to  arrange  their  professional  and 
other  advanced  courses  as  units  beginning 
with  the  junior  year.  Only  distinct  gain 
can  come  to  them  from  the  separation  of 
the  junior  colleges. 


WORKMEN  in  the  yards  of  a  large 
railroad  corporation  in  Chicago 
were  eager  to  learn  English. 
Through  the  yard  physician  they  secured 
the  services  of  Miss  Wetmore,  the  super¬ 
visor  of  adult  education  in  the  city  school 
system.  Where  to  find  a  place  to  hold  the 
“school”  was  the  next  problem.  When 
they  had  found  an  empty  freight  car  in 
the  yard  the  manner  of  heating  it  was 
another  obstacle,  for  the  thermometer  was 
registering  about  13  degrees  below  zero. 
Finally  the  car  was  shunted  down  the 
track  and  connected  with  a  steam  pipe, 
and  the  lessons  were  quickly  under  way. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  lines  of  work 
that  are  carried  on  in  Chicago  to  make 
American  citizens  out  of  the  foreigners 
who  find  their  way  here,  or  the  native 
Americans  who  have  lacked  opportunities 
for  education  and  are  illiterate.  Mothers’ 
classes  are  held  in  school  buildings  and 
in  settlement  houses.  These  women 
talk  English  brokenly;  they  write  it 
awkwardly;  they  spell  it  haltingly.  Yet 
a  gleam  of  triumph  can  be  seen  in  their 
eyes  as  they  conquer  some  particularly 
difficult  word  pronunciation  or  letter 
formation. 

Women’s  Clubs  are  Especially  Active 

The  women  of  the  city  take  charge  of 
these  classes  and  in  all  new  school  build¬ 
ings  a  special  room  is  set  aside  for 
the  work.  In  all  the  women’s  clubs 
committees  are  working  night  and  day 
in  this  service.  Club  women  teach,  and 
the  Colonial  Dames  pay  for  the  care  of 
children  during  the  mother’s  lessons. 
The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  make  a 
house  to  house  canvas  and  gather  in  the 
women  who  desire  to  join  one  of  the 
classes.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  women’s  city  clubs,  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  many  others  in  different  localities 
are  all  helping  the  plucky  woman  who 
presides  over  the  varied  lines  of  work 
throughout  the  city. 

Factory  classes,  including  both  men 
and  women,  are  held  in  nearly  all  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  Hotel  classes  are  made 
up  of  bus  boys,  kitchen  people,  and  room 
girls.  A  survey  of  environment  largely 
conducted  by  the  association  of  commerce 
is  part  of  the  plan.  This  organization 


maintains  a  standing  committee  of  18 
for  printing  necessary  material  and  a 
‘‘flying  squadron”  of  37  for  field  work. 
They  donated  last  year  $10,000  toward 
necessary  expenses.  Men’s  organizations 
throughout  the  city  are  active  in  this 
work. 

In  the  stores  the  porters  who  scrub 
the  floors  and  the  window  washers  are 
eager  participants  in  these  study  hours. 
Many  of  the  large  department  stores 
donate  an  hour  of  the  worker’s  time  for 
this  lesson. 

Opportunities  for  Night  Workers 

Many  superintendents  of  office  build¬ 
ings  offer  opportunities  to  their  scrub 
women  who  work  at  night  to  spend  an 
hour  in  learning  the  rudiments  of  the 
three  R’s.  “These  women  are  over¬ 
worked  and  overtired,”  Miss  Wetmore 
said  to  me.  “They  go  home  in  the 
morning  to  housekeeping  and  the  care 
of  children  with  little  time  for  rest  and 
sleep  before  their  work  begins  again  in 
the  evening.  We  try  to  give  them  a 
good  time  along  with  the  instruction 
and  many  of  them  come  early  on  their 
own  time  to  enjoy  the  recreations  and 
entertainments  we  provide  for  them.  ” 

“It  is  all  a  very  flexible  program,” 
she  continued;  “at  any  time,  any  place, 
the  year  round,  wherever  there  are 
people  who  want  to  be  taught  we  establish 
classes  for  them.  ”  “  How  are  the  teachers 

trained”  I  asked?  “Many  now  are  in 
preparation,”  she  replied.  “A  course  of 
teacher  training  in  this  work  has  been 
established  by  the  board  of  education 
at  the  city  training  college  where  school 
credit  is  given  students.  Institutes  are 
held  six  times  per  year  where  methods 
are  discussed,  and  they  are  largely 
attended  by  club  women.  The  Illinois 
State  general  federation  has  its  classes 
for  teacher  training.”  Many  other 
agencies  she  mentioned  which  are  help¬ 
ing  to  prepare  instructors  to  assist  in  a 
movement  so  little  known  and  advertised, 
and  yet  so  vital  in  its  effect  on  the  civic 
life  of  the  city. 

Nine  foreign  countries  are  represented 
at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
The  president  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club 
of  the  college  is  a  native  of  India. 


Oxford  University  in  the  View  of  an  American 

Rhodes  Scholar 

Impressions  Described  Two  Years  After  Graduation.  Extravagance  of  Natural  Beauty  and  Variety  of  Wondrous 
Architecture.  Immutable  Customs  Which  Every  Student  Must  Adopt  or  be  Unhappy.  Many  Newcomers  Errone¬ 
ously  Consider  “Dons  ”  as  Fossils.  Examination  System  Ma\es  Cramming  Impossible.  Nearly  all  Students 

Participate  in  Athletics  and  no  Questions  of  Eligibility  Arise 


Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written  as  the 
splendid  and  historic  city  of  Oxford, 
nestling  in  the  arms  of  the  Isis  and  the 
Cherwell  like  a  setting  of  beautiful  gems. 
The  extravagance  of  her  natural  beauty 
and  the  variety  of  her  wondrous  archi¬ 
tecture  have  been  for  centuries  an  un¬ 
ending  marvel  to  admiring  tourists  and 
a  ceaseless  pride  to  loyal  Britons.  This 
“City  of  Spires,”  with  her  profusion  of 
pointed  pinnacles,  rounded  domes,  and 
towering  battlements,  which  from  their 
summits  “whisper  the  last  enchantment 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  with  her  green, 
velvety  quadrangles  and  world-renowned 
walks,  has  beggared  the  descriptive  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  ablest  writers  and  has  furnished 
an  absorbing  topic  for  literary  tyros. 

She  has  long  been  the  Utopian  ideal  of 
the  British  youth,  viewed  prospectively 
with  longing  anticipation  in  school  and 
retrospectively  with  unfading  memory 
and  undying  devotion  in  afterlife.  The 
sketches  of  Oxford  are  legion,  colored  by 
artists  from  every  viewpoint.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  which  comes  from  the  hand  of 
the  resident  Briton  differs  from  that  of 
the  transient  American  tourist  as  a  can¬ 
vas  of  some  old  Italian  master  differs 
from  that  of  a  modern  impressionistic 
painter. 

The  old  Oxonian  portrays  her  in  a 
manner  which  appears  lurid  to  the  one 
who  has  dwelt  in  the  ancient  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  and  is  un¬ 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  life  of  either  of  the  great  English 
universities.  Again,  as  Andrew  Lang 
points  out,  the  pictures  drawn  by  Oxford 
men  themselves  are  as  numerous  as  the 
myriad  types  of  undergraduates.  The 
fact  that  he  possesses  an  entirely  new 
point  of  view  is  the  only  apology  which 
an  American  Rhodes  scholar  may  offer 
for  writing  about  a  subject  already  so 
trite  and  worn. 

My  first  impressions  of  Oxford  were 
not  altogether  favorable,  and  this,  I 
think,  is  true  of  most  Rhodes  scholars  who 
go  to  O.xford  from  this  country.  One 
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could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  otherwise 
when  he  considers  that  the  American 
youth,  dropped  suddenly  into  the  unique 
environment  of  Oxford,  is  about  as  much 
out  of  his  element  as  the  proverbial  fish 
out  of  water.  But,  with  few-  exceptions, 
they  speedily  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
this  Oxford  becomes  for  them  a  place  of 
enchantment,  which  they  learn  to  love 
and  revere  and  are  loth  to  leave.  And 
yet  some,  unfortunately,  remain  dis¬ 
gruntled  to  the  end  of  their  three  years’ 
career,  due  in  every  instance  to  a  failure 
to  conform  to  the  conventional  life  of  the 


place.  Instead  of  ca.sting  themselves  into 
the  molds  of  0.xford  customs  and  ideas, 
which  are  indeed  as  immutable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Persians  and  the  Medes,  with 
characteristic  American  boldness  and  en¬ 
ergy  they  strive  to  remold  and  override 
these  time-honored  traditions  with  the 
latest  American  fads. 

These  misplaced  endeavors  do  not 
affect  Oxford  life  one  jot  or  one  tittle,  but 
reflect  much  unhappiness  upon  those  who 
are  guilty  of  them  and  are  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  others.  The  maxim  “  When 


in  Rome,  do  as  Romans  do”  is  both  wise 
and  conducive  to  happiness  when  applied 
at  Oxford.  But  be  it  said,  again,  to  the 
credit  of  most  of  the  Rhodes  men,  they 
are  not  so  insensible  and  obdurate  as  long 
to  “kick  against  the  pricks,”  and  wisely 
giving  up  the  effort  to  Americanize  Ox¬ 
ford  and  docilely  allowing  themselves  to 
be  Oxfordized — if  one  may  use  this 
term — thereby  convert  their  own  dissat¬ 
isfaction  into  happy  contentment  and 
materially  contribute  to  the  peace  of 
others.  A  love  and  a  veneration  for  the 
old  place  springs  up  in  their  hearts,  which 
continues  to  grow  till  the  last  moment 


of  sojourn  within  her  gates.  .  I  have  in 
mind  one  who  declared  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Oxford  that  he  would  resign  his 
scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
but  who  not  only  completed  the  three 
years,  but  even  continued  in  residence  at 
his  own  expense  after  the  expiration  of 
his  scholarship. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
my  notice  after  my  arrival  at  O.xford  was 
the  ancient  atmosphere  of  the  place  and 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  old-fashioned 
tendencies.  I  thought  the  “ Dons”  fossil- 


HIGII  STREET,  OXFORD 

Architecturally  this  street  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  foreground  on  the  left 
is  University  College,  and  on  the  right  is  Queen’s  College.  The  spire  in  the  center  is  of  St.  Mary’s, 
the  University  Cathedral 
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ized,  and  much  of  Oxford  worthy  of  rele¬ 
gation  to  a  gallery  of  antiquities.  In  fact, 
Macaulay  somewhere  expresses  a  similar 
opinion  of  the  Oxford  of  his  day.  This 
feeling  on  my  part,  which  was  shared  with 


the  other  young  Americans,  is  no  doubt 
accounted  for  by  the  great  difference  in 
character  of  American  universities  and 
the  sharp  contrast  which  Oxford  presents 
to  them. 

Institutions  of  learning  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  a  few  possible  excep¬ 
tions,  are  far  too  young  to  have  developed 
unchanging  customs  and  stereotyped 
modes  such  as  have  remained  inviolate 
at  Oxford  through  generations  of  passing 
undergraduates.  Our  institutions,  in 
their  present  unsettled  condition,  readily 
permit  rapid  changes  under  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  progressive  spirit — and 
no  doubt  we  have  more  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  progress  than  exists  at  Oxford. 
The  simple  matter  of  dress  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  point.  American  college  styles 
change  annually,  and  vary  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  whereas  at  Oxford 
changes  in  dress  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  the  soft  cap,  Norfolk  jacket,  and  grey 
flannel  trousers  are  well-nigh  perennial. 
In  this  particular,  at  least,  I  think  I  prefer 
the  O.xford  way;  it  is  certainly  less  trouble¬ 
some  and  more  inexpensive. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Dons 
are  sometimes  impractical  and  unac¬ 
quainted  with  expeditious  busine.ss 
methods — a  fact  which  impressed  itself 
upon  Mr.  Rhodes — but  it  is  equally 
true  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far  more 
competent  and  thorough  in  their  scholar¬ 
ship  than  our  American  professors.  One 
seldom  finds  a  Don  who  is  not  kind  and 
affable.  Many  display  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  their  young  hopefuls, 
and  few  fail  to  obtain  the  reverence  and 


love  of  those  who  daily  sit  at  their  feet 
for  instruction  and  guidance. 

The  close  personal  contact  of  tutor  and 
tutored  affords  a  considerable  advantage, 
I  think,  over  our  classroom  system.  In 


our  large  institutions  the  instructors  rarely 
ever  know'  in  a  personal  w'ay  the  men  w'ho 
compose  their  classes  and  almost  as  rarely 
recognize  them  by  sight  outside  the  class¬ 
room.  So  acknowledged  is  this  evil  that 
in  some  of  our  larger  universities,  notably 
at  Princeton,  a  system  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  w'hich  is  similar  to  the  Oxford 
tutorial  system.  Furthermore,  the  Ox¬ 
ford  device  of  making  everything  depend 
upon  a  single  searching  examination  seems 
to  result  in  greater  thoroughness  and  more 
lasting  know'ledge.  In  our  colleges,  w’here 
examinations  are  set  every  semester,  and 


these  upon  a  few  specified  texts,  it  is  often 
easy  to  neglect  the  regular  work  in  the 
classroom,  and  then,  by  a  single  night’s 
cramming,  to  make  a  creditable  showing 
w'hen  the  examination  test  comes.  Knowl¬ 
edge  which  w'as  gathered  in  this  manner  I 
found  to  be  superficial  and  transient. 
Crammed  knowledge  doesn’t  stick  very 
long. 

At  Oxford  cramming  is  a  sheer  impos¬ 
sibility.  It  would  require  several  months, 
reading  night  and  day,  to  run  hastily 
through  the  volumes  which  might  be 
considered  the  bare  essentials  for  an 
Oxford  honor  school.  The  fact  that  the 
examinations  are  set  upon  no  definitely 
prescribed  texts,  but  simply  upon  the 
subjects,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the 
examiners  are  not  likely  to  be  the  tutors  of 
the  examinees  or  even  the  lecturers  whom 
they  have  heard,  are  features  w'hich  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  advantageous.  Under 
these  conditions  there  is  very  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  “spotting”  the  questions  which 
an  examiner  will  ask,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  requires  more  work  and  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  lasting  knowledge  to 
master  many  lectures  and  books  from 
various  sources  than  to  acquire  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  single  text.  To  know,  for 
example,  all  that  is  contained  in  Anson’s 
book  on  contracts,  admirable  though  it  is, 
is  not  to  know  the  law  of  contract. 

These  are  some  of  the  salient  features 
which  impressed  me  about  the  Oxford 
system.  In  justice  to  our  own  institu¬ 
tions  I  might  say  that  though  it  appears 
from  what  I  have  said  that  our  institu¬ 
tions  lack  somewhat  in  thoroughness,  yet 
this  is  largely  offset  by  the  breadth  of 
our  courses.  Our  graduates  have  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  various 
branches  of  know'ledge  and  science  than 
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Attended  by  the  author  of  this  article.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  the  first  English  dictionary  there. 
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Amusement  on  Both  Sides 


INSIDE  TUE  QUADRANGLE 
In  the  background  is  the  dome  of  Radclifle  Library, 

of  St.  Mary 

one  gets  in  the  work  for  a  doctor’s  degree 
or  a  professional  course,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  undergraduate  work  at  Oxford  re¬ 
sembles  largely  the  work  of  our  graduate 
schools.  This  explains  the  fact,  often 
astonishing  to  Americans,  that  at  Oxford 
the  master’s  degree  is  acquired  without 
additional  w'ork  after  one  has  taken  the 
bachelor’s  degree.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  of  time 
and  the  payment  of  fees. 

Athletes  the  Rule,  Not  the  Exception 
The  athletic  spirit  is  more  widespread 
at  Oxford,  though  less  intense,  than  in 
this  country.  Those  who  take  part  in 
athletics  here  are  almost  as  few  as  those 
who  do  not  over  there.  The  bookworm 
is  rarely  met  at  Oxford,  and  those  who  do 
not  take  some  part  in  the  athletic  life  are 
rarer  still.  At  Pembroke  College  we  had 
about  80  undergraduates,  being  the 
smallest  college  at  Oxford,  but  almost 
every  member  of  the  college  represented 
it  in  some  phase  of  sport.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  days  when  an  actual  majority  of  us 
were  engaged  in  intercollegiate  contests 
of  various  kinds  on  the  same  afternoon. 
But  where  athletes  are  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  they  cease  to  be  heroes  and 
demigods.  The  great  oarsman,  foot¬ 
baller,  or  cricketer  in  England  does  not 
see  his  picture  in  the  daily  papers  and 
read  lurid  accounts  of  his  prowess  on  the 
water  and  the  gridiron.  This  is  seldom 
done  even  for  the  most  celebrated  “Blues.” 

The  number  of  men  engaged  is  a  greater 
test  for  the  utility  of  athletics  than  the 
extraordinary  excellence  of  a  few  rep¬ 


OF  BRASENOSE  COLLEGE 
a  part  of  the  great  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  spire 
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who  indulges  in  sport  at  Oxford  will  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  gentlemanly  and 
equitable  character  of  the  contests.  Un¬ 
necessary  roughness  in  football  is  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  absence,  and  wrangling  is 
unknown.  I  played  tennis  in  my  college 
six  for  the  three  years  of  my  stay  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  I  have  never  known  a  dis¬ 
agreement,  though  the  players  make 
all  the  decisions  themselves  without  an 


The  first  Rhodes  scholars  were  an  un¬ 
ending  source  of  amusement  in  many 
ways  for  some  time  after  their  arrival, 
but  there  was  no  end  of  things  which 
struck  them  as  comical.  I  was  often 
conscious  of  being  a  laughingstock,  but 
quite  as  frequently  I  had  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  my  English  cousins.  During 
our  early  days  at  Oxford  many  of  us 
created  a  good  deal  of  amusement  by 
appearing  on  the  river  in  the  many- 
colored  garbs  of  our  native  institutions, 
instead  of  donning  the  conventional  white 
sweaters  and  “shorts.”  One  day  I  ap¬ 
peared  wearing  the  yellow  V  of  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  on  my  breast.  The 
privilege  of  wearing  the  varsity  letter  in 
this  country  corresponds  to  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  wearing  the  blue  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  An  Englishman  seeing  me 
from  one  of  the  barges  inquired  of  a 
Rhodes  scholar,  who  happened  to  be 
standing  near:  “What  does  that  V  stand 
for?”  “It  stands  for  Vanderbilt,”  was 
the  reply.  “Oh,”  exclaimed  the  young 
Briton.  “Is  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt?” 

My  days  at  Oxford  are  branded  deep 
into  my  heart,  and  already  I  look  upon 
them  as  the  most  potent  years  of  my 
life;  but  I  anticipate  that  as  time  goes 
by  and  I  get  a  wider  perspective  of  them 


CHRIST  CHURCH  DINING  HALL 

Christ  Church  College  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  was  attended  by  several  of  the  Kings  of 
England  and  by  a  number  of  premiers,  including  Gladstone 


graduates  of  Oxford,  even  though  they 
are  apt  to  deal  with  them  in  glittering 
generalities  without  a  thorough  grasp  of 
any  one  branch.  Such  a  grasp  comes 
with  us  only  in  the  specialization  which 


resenting  the  college  or  university. 
Measured  by  this  utilitarian  principle  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number, 
we  are  far  behind  old-fashioned  Oxford 
in  this  respect.  Again,  no  American 


umpire  or  other  third  party.  The  most 
commendable  thing,  however,  is  the 
complete  absence  of  professionalism. 
This  germ,  which  oftentimes  has  killed 
athletics  in  our  institutions,  is  non¬ 
existent  at  Oxford,  and  no  questions  ever 
arise  as  regards  eligibility  and  amateur 
standing. 
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Higher  Prices  Cause  Greater 
Economy 


David  Livingstone  is  linked  with  Lord 
Clive  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  as  an 
empire  builder,  and  assigned  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  an  essay  in  a  prize  contest  offered 
by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  open  to 
pupils  in  all  schools  in  the  British  Empire 
as  well  as  to  all  British  children  wherever 
located. 


I  shall  realize  more  fully  their  true 
significance.  I  am  now  convinced  that 
when  I  went  to  England  I  was  filled  with 
many  prejudices,  and  my  opinions  of 
things  British  were  badly  warped.  And 
this  is  generally  true  of  Americans,  whose 
patriotism  and  love  for  their  own  country 


Too  Many  Changes  in  Teaching 
Personnel 

Two  and  a  half  years  was  the  average 
tenure  of  principals  and  superintendents 
in  South  Carolina  schools  in  1923-24.  At 
that  time  86  per  cent  were  serving  their 


more  than  two  years.  In  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  60.2  of  the  superintendents 
could  show  a  service  of  five  years  or  more, 
the  period  ranging  from  6  to  30  years. 

Explanations  suggested  for  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  that  many  teachers  after  the 
first  year  discover  their  inaptitude  for 
the  work  or  become  discouraged  by  the 
lack  of  future  offered  in  salary  and  promo¬ 
tion  and  to  the  want  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  school  boards,  especially  in  small 
places,  too  many  of  whom  “hire  and  fire” 
every  year.  The  situation  demands  con¬ 
sideration  and  action,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina’s  Weekly 
News.  Immediate  needs  are  higher  edu¬ 
cational  qualifications  for  superintendents 
and  teachers,  more  adequate  rewards  for 
service  in  the  way  of  compensation  and 
advancement,  more  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  parents  and  school 
boards,  and  teaching  conditions  that  will 
attract  men  and  women  of  ability  and 
training. 


A  class  for  parents  who  seek  information 
on  child  training  during  the  preschool 
period  will  be  established  by  the  Denver 
public  schools.  The  whole  course  is  not 
yet  determined,  and  the  class  is  frankly 
an  experiment. 


A  BUMPING  RACE  ON  THE  ISIS 

Each  of  the  22  colleges  of  Oxford  University  has  an  “  eight  ”  and  a  barge.  In  these  races  any  shell  which 

is  bumped  from  behind  must  withdraw 


ORIEL  COLLEGE 

Attended  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  founder  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships 


received  their  first  impulse  from  and  are 
fostered  by  the  stories  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  and  the  deplorable  annals 
of  1812. 

The  life  at  Oxford  destroyed  in  me 
those  germs  of  enmity,  and  engendered 
in  their  stead  a  feeling  of  love  and  pride 
in  the  marvelous  old  mother  country, 
whose  past  history  is  unequaled  even  by 
that  of  ancient  Greece  or  lordly  Rome, 
and  whose  flag  has  gone  around  the 
world  with  civilization,  peace,  and  good¬ 
will  following  in  its  wake.  As  the  years 
fly,  by  the  hearts  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
will  beat  with  ever-increasing  love  for 
our  royal,  imperial  alma  mater,  and  with 
deepening  gratitude  to  our  great  bene¬ 
factor — Cecil  John  Rhodes. 


first,  second,  or  third  year.  The  median 
tenure  for  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  1923  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  Year  Book,  is  but  three  years. 

A  study  of  the  situation  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  shows  that  the  holding  power  of  small 
rural  schools  for  both  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  is  very  low,  and  that,  even  in  the  small 
towns,  only  about  50  per  cent  remain 


Large  savings  in  the  purchase  of  text¬ 
books  and  supplies,  variously  estimated  at 
$14,988  and  at  $33,305,  were  made  in  one 
year  by  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  public  schools, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  viseing  orders 
for  such  supplies.  Present  prices  of  text¬ 
books  are  55  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914, 
and  in  order  that  funds  might  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  a  system  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  viseing  of  all  orders  of 
principals,  w'ith  the  results  stated.  Great 
care  is  exercised  that  economy  is  not 
gained  at  the  expense  of  injury  to  the 
schools.  The  aim  is  to  have  all  helps 
needed,  but  no  waste. 
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Avocational  Education  Approaches 
Vocational  in  Importance 

Commercialized  Amusements  Constitute  America’s  Greatest  Industry.  Neither  Children 
nor  Adults  Know  How  to  Play.  Provision  for  Recreation  is  a  Public  Function. 
Modern  School  Systems  Recognizing  Importance  of  Play 

By  JAMES  E.  ROGERS 

Director  Community  Recreation  Training  School.  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 


Americans  need  to  team  the  art 
of  enjoyment;  of  self-entertain¬ 
ment.  To  so  great  a  degree  have 
we  lost  the  art  of  self-expression  that  we 
pay  to  be  entertained.  The  greatest 
American  industry  is  that  of  commer¬ 
cialized  amusements.  Is  this  not  an 
indication  that  we  are  losing  the  art  of 
self-expression,  the  real  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion?  We  must  teach  children  to  play 
wisely  and  wholesomely.  Children  do 
not  know  how  to  play.  Grown  folks  do 
not  themselves  recreate  because  they 
do  not  “know  how.”  The  city,  the  ma¬ 
chine,  the  distribution  of  labor,  and  other 
agencies  have  robbed  man  of  his  birth¬ 
right. 

A  Confession  of  Faith 

These  truths  I  believe  to  be  self- 
evident  : 

1.  That  constructive,  wholesome  recre¬ 
ation  is  real  education. 

2.  That  school  playgrounds  are  as 
essential  as  school  buildings. 

3.  That  provision  for  recreation  is  a 
public  function — a  municipal  utility  as 
much  as  are  streets,  sewers,  and  water 
supply. 

4.  That  education  is  a  year-round  proc¬ 
ess  for  12  months,  and  not  9. 

5.  That  the  three  summer  months 
when  schools  are  closed  often  militate 
against  the  school  term  unless  playgrounds 
are  provided  under  leadership. 

6.  That  there  are  four  R’s  instead  of 
three;  Reading,  Riting,  Rithmetic,  and 
Recreation. 

7.  That  modern  school  systems  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  play  by 
providing  the  space,  the  facilities,  and  the 
direction. 

8.  That  the  school  plant  should  be  used 
as  a  community  recreation  plant  after 
school  hours. 

9.  That  the  hiring  of  play  teachers  is  an 
educational  function. 

10.  That  we  need  avocational  as  well 
as  vocational  education. 

Play  and  Education 

That  constructive  play  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  force  of  real  and  potential  value 
has  long  been  recognized.  One  needs  but 
read  Joseph  Lee’s  “Play  in  Education” 
to  know  the  significance  of  this  instinct 


in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
child  and  the  adult.  Groos’s  two  books, 
“Play  of  Animals”  and  “Play  of  Man,” 
have  demonstrated  their  educational 
values.  Richard  Cabot’s  “What  Men 
Live  By”  elevates  play  to  the  fine  arts 
and  proves  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instincts,  making  for  the  health 
and  joy  of  the  individual  and  the  human 
race.  Children  and  men  must  recreate 
themselves  through  their  play.  The 
founders  of  modern  educational  thought 
have  all  stressed  this  potential  educa¬ 
tional  force.  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Rous¬ 
seau,  Montessori,  Wirt,  Dewey,  and 
others  all  place  primary  values  upon  this 
all  central  and  powerful  interest  motive. 
It  is  the  creative  motif  in  life.  It  makes 
for  the  arts.  It  means  the  culture  of  the 
race.  It  is  through  this  medium  that 
man  feeds  his  imagination,  emotions,  and 
soul.  If  the  materials  be  fine,  he,  too,  will 
be  fine;  if  they  are  bad,  he  will  reflect 
his  materials. 

Play  and  the  Child 

Play  is  the  serious  business  of  child¬ 
hood.  Play  is  preparation  for  life.  It  is 
life  and  the  living  thereof.  A  child  must 
play  to  live,  grow,  and  develop.  It  is  his 
very  being — as  important  as  food,  sleep, 
or  shelter.  A  child  finds  himself  and 
the  world  through  his  play.  An  abnormal 
or  subnormal  child  is  usually  one  who 
has  not  played  or  who  has  not  had  the 
normal  opportunity  to  express  its  play 
periods  at  their  proper  time  and  place. 
This  is  the  field  of  study — the  influence 
of  play  on  the  defective  and  the  delin¬ 
quent.  Child  psychologists  tell  us  that 
the  child  must  express  itself  at  these 
play  periods;  if  it  does  not,  after  life 
shows  the  lack  and  defects.  There  is  the 
“big  Injun”  age,  the  dramatic  age,  the 
“gang”  age,  and  others — all  these  can 
be  utilized  for  educational  purposes. 
The  gang  can  be  transformed  into  a 
Boy  Scout  troop  or  a  baseball  team, 
making  for  helpfulness  and  teamwork. 
There  is  the  nurture  period  when  children 
play  house  and  have  pets.  Then  there  is 
the  age  that  builds  and  makes,  when  we 
must  bring  in  the  handcrafts.  Play¬ 
grounds  are  doing  much  in  the  handcraft 
field.  There  is,  too,  the  rhythmic  period 


when  children  learn  coordination  and 
bodily  poise.  We  must  give  proper  outlet 
to  these  desires  to  nurture,  to  build,  to 
throw,  to  run,  to  dance.  If  we  do  not, 
we  shall  have  abnormalities,  perversions, 
and  delinquencies.  Mischief  is  the  play 
instinct  perverted  or  gone  astray.  It  is 
the  wrong  kind  of  play.  As  a  child  plays, 
so  he  reaps;  so  he  learns,  grows,  and 
becomes.  Dissipation  is  wrong  playing 
in  the  adult.  The  way  a  man  uses  his 
spare  time  determines  the  kind  of  a  man 
he  is. 

The  Adult  and  Play 

As  the  child  plays  so  will  the  adult  find 
his  recreation.  Wholesome  recreation  is 
needed  for  older  folks.  For  the  adult  play 
is  a  part  of  his  rational  living.  It  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  his  daily  routine. 
He  needs  it  as  much  as  a  job,  a  family,  or 
religion.  Sometime  within  the  24  hours 
he  must  have  wholesome  recreation  to 
refresh,  relax,  and  recuperate.  He  must 
find  expression  for  his  desires,  his  dreams, 
his  talents;  if  not,  unrest  and  trouble 
result. 

Our  next  truth  is  that  school  play¬ 
grounds  and  athletic  fields  are  as  essential 
as  the  school  buildings.  This  is  an  axiom 
growing  in  importance.  One  need  but 
travel  over  the  country  to  see  the  splendid 
spaces  bought  by  school  boards  for  play¬ 
grounds.  Joliet,  Ill.,  a  town  of  50,000, 
has  1  school  with  20  acres  and  the  others 
average  more  than  5  acres  for  play.  We 
talk  no  longer  in  terms  of  square  feet  per 
child,  but  in  acres  per  school.  Elyria, 
Ohio,  a  town  of  25,000,  has  just  bought  an 
athletic  field  of  18  acres  for  its  high  school. 
These  are  not  isolated  places  but  are  aver¬ 
age.  High  schools  now  have  their  sta¬ 
diums,  as,  for  instance,  the  schools  of 
Tacoma,  San  Diego,  Peoria,  and  many 
others.  What  the  Gary,  Ind.,  school 
system  did  is  proverbial.  Every  school 
has  a  playground  a  block  square  and  a 
gymnasium  and  auditorium.  In  modern 
school  systems  more  space  is  devoted  to 
playgrounds  and  athletics  than  to  the 
school  buildings. 

School  Playgrounds  as  Necessary  as  School  Buildings 

Need  we  ask  why?  All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  A  system¬ 
atic  and  educationally  conducted  recess, 
with  noon  and  afternoon  play  period, 
makes  for  better  students  and  better  class 
work.  This  has  been  tested  and  proven. 
It  means  clearer  brains,  more  active  bodies, 
newer  blood,  rejuvenated  muscles,  and  all 
this  makes  for  better  study  and  recita¬ 
tions. 

Then  again,  we  know  that  playgrounds 
and  athletic  fields  are  in  themselves  class¬ 
rooms  where  the  greatest  lessons  of  life 
and  character  are  taught  and  learned; 
hence  the  need  of  an  educator  or  leader  in 
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charge  of  this  delicate  laboratory.  In 
play  periods  we  have  the  biggest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  ethics  and  morals.  We 
need  not  have  a  special  recitation  for  these 
subjects.  Moral  conduct  and  ethical  train¬ 
ing  are  taught  by  act  and  not  precept. 
It  is  doing  right,  not  preaching  it,  that 
helps  us  to  form  right  habits.  Your  play¬ 
ground  is  your  training  camp.  Here  can 
be  taught,  under  wise  leadership,  fair  play, 
the  rules  of  the  game,  following  skilled 
leadership,  and  the  other  lessons  of  life. 
Here  is  real  fundamental  education. 
These  are  the  lessons  that  make  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  individual  and  in  society.  For 
this  reason  schools  should  maintain  their 
physical  education  and  recreation  depart¬ 
ments  for  12  months  rather  than  9. 

Recrealion  a  Public  Function 

Our  next  truth  is  that  recreation  is  a 
public  function — a  municipal  utility.  It 
is  remarkable  to  what  extent  and  how 
rapidly  this  fact  has  been  recognized  over 
the  country.  The  Year  Book  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  shows  that  nearly  700  cities 
and  towns  of  all  sizes  and  all  types  are 
now  providing  recreational  facilities  from 
tax  funds.  In  many  instances  the  school 
department  is  doing  much,  and  rightly 
so,  because  it  already  has  the  grounds, 
the  buildings,  the  facilities,  the  teachers, 
and  the  children.  Milwaukee  through 
its  school  board  spends  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  for  its  school 
recreation  centers  devoted  largely  in  the 
evenings  to  adult  recreation.  Chicago 
operates  many  school  centers  for  neigh¬ 
borhood  recreation.  Cleveland,  New 
York,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  our  large  city-school  systems 
use  the  school  plant  for  recreation  both 
for  children  and  adults.  Not  only  is  this 
true  of  the  large  cities  but  also  of  many 
smaller  communities.  Not  only  high 
schools  but  often  grammar  schools  have 
large  gymnasiums  and  auditoriums. 

A  Year-round  Process 

Education  is  a  year-round  process 
which  can  not  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  nine 
months.  Universities  are  now  talking  of 
four  quarters  and  are  holding  summer 
sessions.  This  use  of  the  facilities  all  the 
time  means  economy  and  efficiency.  Is 
it  not  a  waste  to  use  school  lands  and 
buildings  only  5  hours  of  24,  5  days  out 
of  7,  and  9  months  out  of  12?  No  in¬ 
dustry  could  be  conducted  on  this  plan. 

The  school  plant  should  be  operated 
in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  for  physical 
education  and  recreation  and  it  should 
not  be  closed  during  the  summer.  Any 
principal  or  teacher  knows  what  a  summer 
vacation  means  to  discipline  and  scholar¬ 
ship,  especially  if  these  summers  have 


been  spent  in  mischief  on  the  street.  It 
takes  weeks  to  get  regular  school  work 
back  to  its  normal  routine.  Many  a  fine 
student  has  been  ruined  by  a  bad  summer. 

Study  your  problem  of  retardation  and 
discover  what  influence  the  wanton  play 
of  summer  had  to  do  with  it.  These 
three  months  during  the  summer  can  be 
fruitful  of  the  best  in  education.  On  the 
playground,  in  addition  to  games  and 
sports,  can  be  taught  and  enjoyed  the 
handcrafts,  gardening,  toy  making,  and 
rhythmics.  Here  on  the  playground  is 
the  place  where  vocational  and  avoca- 
tional  education  becomes  one. 

Recreation  is  not  only  an  instrument 
for  health,  the  correction  of  physical 
defects  and  a  mental  stimulus,  but  it  is 
profoundly  an  instrument  for  character 
building  and  for  citizenship.  Play  has 
tremendous  educational  power  because 
it  touches  the  soul,  it  catches  the  child 
through  its  own  initiative  and  imagin¬ 
ation.  Recreation  builds  morals,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  loyalty.  Why  did  the  Army 
camps  use  recreation  as  a  morale  builder? 
What  develops  the  spirit  of  loyalty  in 
college  more  than  the  “sings,”  the  cheer 
leaders,  the  sports,  and  the  recreational 
life?  Shall  we  not  harness  and  use  this 
force  for  the  best?  The  way  to  reach 
the  child’s  soul  is  through  its  interests, 
'its  desires,  its  dreams. 

Modern  School  Systems  Alice  to  Their  Opportunities 

The  next  truth  is  that  school  systems 
are  now  providing  more  adequately  for 
play  space,  facilities,  and  leadership. 
Few  modern  school  buildings  are  erected 
which  do  not  include  a  gymnasium  and 
auditorium.  Most  high  schools  now  have 
swimming  pools.  A  high  school  in  a 
town  of  50,000  recently  spent  $20,000 
for  its  stage  scenery,  lights,  and  equip-^ 
ment.  School  authorities  are  providing 
for  recreational  leadership,  and  many  are 
taking  care  of  the  three  summer  months. 
In  large  numbers  school  plants  are  being 
used  after  school  hours  for  community, 
social,  and  recreational  purposes.  The 
grounds  are  opened  after  school  hours 
for  the  play  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
buildings  are  thrown  open  in  the  evening 
for  neighborhood  recreation  and  social 
gatherings.  The  gymnasium  is  used  not 
only  by  the  school  teams  but  in  the  even¬ 
ing  by  city  teams  and  industrial  leagues. 
And  this  is  right  and  just,  because  these 
facilities  are  public  property  and  should 
be  functioning  for  the  larger  rather  than 
the  smaller  part  of  the  24  hours  of  the 
day.  The  stage  is  now  used  by  the 
community  for  little  theater  groups.  The 
auditorium  is  serving  for  community  lec¬ 
tures,  music  memory  contests,  and  for 
the  use  of  parent-teacher  associations. 
In  brief,  the  whole  school  plant,  indoor 
and  outdoor,  is  becoming  a  community 


center,  functioning  for  the  social  and  rec¬ 
reational  needs  of  all  throughout  the  year. 

The  Need  for  Leadership 

Recreation  leaders  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  are  as  essential  as  history 
and  mathematics  teachers.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  get  the  trained  worker  and 
leader.  Colleges,  universities,  and  special 
training  schools  can  not  graduate  them 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  Work¬ 
ers  in  this  field  must  be  more  than  mere 
coaches  or  drillers  in  setting-up  exercises. 
They  must  be  community-minded  organ¬ 
izers  and  executives  who  think  of  having 
every  school  boy  and  girl  participating  in 
the  games  and  activities — everyone  doing 
something  worth  while.  The  leader  should 
be  an  educator  who  selects  his  activities 
because  of  their  educational  values.  Such 
a  leader  does  not  emphasize  picked  teams 
and  stars,  but  rather  the  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  of  every  pupil.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  such  a  person. 
Athletics  can  make  or  break  a  school 
system,  and  the  leader  is  in  a  strategic 
position  to  do  good  or  evil.  He  can  teach 
ideals  and  character  building,  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  fair  play,  or  he  can  do  infinite 
evil  by  advocating  the  gospel  of  win  at 
any  cost,  by  “hooli  or  crook.”  Too  often 
we  employ  mere  coaches — winners  of 
games — rather  than  conservators  of  health, 
right  living,  and  happiness. 

Teaching  the  Art  of  Living 

We  must  have  vocational  training,  for 
in  order  to  live  we  must  know  how  to 
earn  a  living.  Most  people  do  not  know 
how  to  live  properly  because  they  have 
not  been  taught.  Most  children  do  not 
know  how  to  play  because  they  have  not 
jbeen  directed.  The  majority  of  adults 
are  dependent  upon  mechanical  amuse¬ 
ment  or  commercialized  entertainment 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  amuse 
themselves  and  do  not  have  inner  re¬ 
sources.  The  school  must  teach  the  real 
lessons  of  life.  They  must  show  us  how 
to  live. 

Carry  Your  Diploma  in  Visiting 
Italy 

Bona  fide  students  may  obtain  free 
entrance  to  Italian  galleries,  museums, 
etc.  Harry  P.  Fletcher,  American  am¬ 
bassador  at  Rome,  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  calls  attention  to  the 
Italian  laws  governing  the  issue  of  per¬ 
mits  for  this  purpose.  Degrees  and 
diplomas,  or  other  credentials,  submitted 
must  be  authenticated  by  an  Italian  dip¬ 
lomatic  representative  or  consular  officer 
accredited  to  this  country  or  by  the 
American  ambassador  at  Rome.  Persons 
who  desire  tins  privilege  are  warned  by 
Ambassador  Fletcher  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  before  leaving  the  United 
States. 
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School  and  Public  Libraries  in  Small  Communities 

of  Indiana 

Indiana  Law  Requires  Every  School  to  Have  a  Library.  In  Small  Com¬ 
munities  Books  are  Generally  Poorly  Selected  and  Not  Properly  Kept. 
Public  Libraries  in  Better  Condition 

By  ARTHUR  R.  CURRY 
Secretary  Indiana  Library  Commission 


IN  SPEAKING  of  the  relation  in  small 
communities  between  the  school 
library  and  the  public  library,  I 
shall  discuss  briefly  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  school  libraries  and  the 
public  libraries  in  small  communities  in 
Indiana,  and  then  I  shall  mention  what 
is  done  by  the  commission  to  further 
library  service  to  children  of  school  age. 

My  observation  has  been  limited,  but 
as  it  accords  with  the  findings  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  made  a  thorough  survey  of 
our  school  libraries  in  1921  I  assume  that 
my  statement  of  conditions  will  be 
accurate. 

The  law  requires  that  each  of  our  several 
thousand  schools  shall  have  a  library,  but 
the  collections  of  books  in  the  most  of  our 
schools  hardly  merit  the  name  of  libraries. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  out-of-date  books, 
without  classification  or  arrangement, 
scattered  in  various  classrooms.  Sets  of 
authors,  series  of  the  poets,  miscellaneous 
textbooks,  and  old  encyclopedias  con¬ 
stitute  the  average  school  library.  The 
books  have  been  purchased  for  many  of 
the  schools  from  book  agents  -without  any 
*  provision  for  their  care  or  use.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  are  poorly  selected,  poorly 
cared  for,  and  little  used. 

Book  Lists  are  Effectively  Employed 

In  the  public  libraries  in  small  communi¬ 
ties  the  books  have  been  better  selected, 
are  better  cared  for,  and  are  in  more  con¬ 
stant  use.  This  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  facts  that  many  of  our  librarians 
in  small  communities  have  had  a  summer 
school  course  in  library  work  and  have 
had  considerable  aid  from  the  public 
library  commission.  Members  of  the 
commission  staff  have  been  making  advis¬ 
ory  visits  to  these  libraries  for  many 
years,  and  to  most  of  the  small  libraries 
the  commission  has  distributed  a  book 
fist,  which  has  been  of  great  service  as  a 
guide  to  the  selection  of  books.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  book  list  is  sent  to  every  public 
library  in  the  State  whose  income  is  less 
than  $1,500  a  year.  For  a  number  of 
years  libraries  receiving  less  than  $3,500 
annually  received  the  book  list  as  a 
gift  from  the  commission. 

In  general  the  librarians  in  small  com¬ 
munities  have  less  education  than  the 
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teachers  in  the  same  communities.  The 
school  does  have  standards  for  the  teach¬ 
ers;  the  library  boards  may  employ  whom 
they  please.  Thus  we  found  fair  book 
collections  and  poorly  educated  persons 
on  the  one  hand  and  better  educated  per¬ 
sons  and  poor  book  collections  on  the 
other.  This  situation  does  not  make  for 
satisfactory  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  public  library. 

Personality  of  Librarian  Means  Much 

The  degree  in  which  school  children 
use  the  public  library  depends  very  largely 
.upon  the  ability  of  the  local  librarian. 
In  some  cases  the  librarian  merely  lends 
to  those  who  come  for  the  books;  in  others 
she  provides  lists  for  outside  reading  and 
places  the  books  for  the  several  grades  on 
separate  shelves;  in  still  others  she  places 
collections  in  the  school  rooms,  super¬ 
vises  their  use,  makes  talks  on  the  use  of 
books,  and  conducts  a  story  hour.  Some¬ 
times  classes  are  brought  to  the  library 
for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  cata¬ 
logue,  reference  books,  etc.  Many  of  our 
librarians  have  stimulated  pupils  to  read 
for  credit  during  vacation  time.  Little 
work  of  this  sort,  however,  is  done  in  our 
small  communities. 

The  public  library  commission  has 
always  recognized  its  obligation  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  our  school  libraries, 
and  it  has  served  them  generously  for  20 
years  through  supplying  them  with 
traveling  library  books.  Back  in  1904  a 
trained  librarian.  Miss  Ida  M.  Menden¬ 
hall,  who  was  also  a  college  graduate  with 
teaching  experience,  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  commission’s  work  with 
school  libraries,  and  she  gave  lectures  on 
library  work  in  many  of  our  State  normal 
schools.  Her  work  was  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated,  but  had  to  be  discontinued  because 
of  insufficient  funds.  From  1916  to  1920 
members  of  the  staff  visited  schools  to  aid 
in  putting  the  libraries  into  shape  and  to 
establish  records  and  proper  methods  of 
care  and  service  wherever  the  school 
authorities  were  willing  to  provide  for  the 
living  expenses  of  the  organizer  while  the 
work  was  done.  Even  this  service  had  to 
be  discontinued,  and  it  was  not  until  1921, 
when  Miss  Della  Frances  Northey  was 
added  to  the  staff  as  supervisor  of  school 
libraries,  that  service  to  schools  again 
became  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
commission’s  work. 


It  soon  became  apparent  that  school 
libraries  once  organized  do  not  stay  in 
condition,  but  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years  with  incidental  changes  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  usually  result  in  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  any  system  of  library  records.  And 
so  we  began  our  present  method  of  sur¬ 
veying  a  county  school  system,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  county  superintendent,  and 
giving  service  to  all  the  schools  of  a  county 
rather  than  scattering  our  work  over  the 
whole  State. 

County  Unit  Will  Benefit  Libraries 

A  development  now  in  prospect  in 
Indiana  is  the  establishment  of  the 
county  unit  of  school  administration. 
This,  if  it  comes  to  pass,  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  reckless  book  buying  and 
duplication  that  has  resulted  from  the 
purchases  of  township  trustees.  It  should 
strengthen  the  school  libraries  as  units 
and  should  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
more  county  libraries  in  our  State. 

Much  progress  is  made  through  our  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction.  Library  standards 
have  been  set  for  both  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  we  are  using  our  best 
efforts  to  bring  the  schools  into  line  with 
these  standards.  Those  who  wish  the 
standards  in  detail  will  find  them  reprinted 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Library 
Occurrent.  They  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  Certain 
report.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Library  Organization  and 
Equipment  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

We  have  discontinued  our  traveling 
library  service  to  schools,  except  to  State- 
aid  schools,  and  are  recommending  that 
the  schools  build  up  their  own  working 
collections  of  reference  books  and  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  sets.  We  urge  them  to 
rely  upon  the  public  libraries  for  their  gen¬ 
eral  reading,  so  as  not  to  build  up  dupli¬ 
cate  collections  in  the  same  locality.  We 
are  using  the  progress  of  the  schools  to 
stimulate  better  service  on  the  part  of 
public  libraries,  so  that  they  will  prove 
worthy  of  the  part  they  are  to  take  in  the 
educational  program  of  the  State. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation  offers  a  prize  of  $50  to  the  person 
who  submits  the  best  design  for  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  association  to  be  used  on  the 
cover  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics 
and  on  the  stationery,  programs,  badges, 
and  pins  of  the  association  and  its  affili¬ 
ated  organizations.  Competing  drawings 
should  be  sent  to  Harriet  Goldstein,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Home  Economics,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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A  Christmas  celebration  at  Santa  Rosa,  Nueva  Ecija,  P.  I. 


American  Methods  Prevail  in  Philip¬ 
pine  Education 

Philippine  schools  are  conducted  accord¬ 
ing  to  American  methods  and  ideals  as  far 
as  possible.  Luther  Parker,  acting  divi¬ 
sion  superintendent  of  schools  of  Nueva 
Ecija,  writes  that  for  many  years  he  has 
emphasized  character  training  by  means  of 
pupil  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
schools  and  by  the  designation  in  each 
large  school  of  a  supervisor  of  character 
training. 

His  division  embraces  a  population  of 
250,000,  and  32,000  children  are  in  200 
schools.  An  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
utilize  the  latest  and  best  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  States.  Mr.  Parker  writes 
cordially  of  the  benefit  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  School  Life.  Teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  parent-teacher  associations, 
safety  leagues,  bands  of  mercy,  and  many 
other  auxiliary  organizations  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  accustomed  to  consider  peculiarly 
their  own  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  economy  of  this  Province,  at  least, 
of  the  Philippines. 

School  Nurses  Successfully  Used  in 
Massachusetts 

Until  the  advent  of  the  school  nurse, 
health  programs  in  rural  Massachusetts 
were  very  inadequate.  In  many  towns 
medical  inspection  was  the  only  feature, 
though  some  towns  made  provision  for 
oral  hygiene.  Fairhaven,  Falmouth,  and 
several  other  towns  have  done  splendid 
health  work  in  the  schools  for  more  than 
a  decade.  Eighty  towns  of  less  than 
5,000  population  have  been  conducting 
dental  clinics  for  one  or  more  years. 
Some  had  traveling  clinics  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  farm  bureaus,  while  others 
were  conducted  in  cooperation  with 


municipal  authorities,  nursing  associa¬ 
tions,  or  branches  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Since  the  enactment  of  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  the  employment  of  school  nurses 
in  all  towns,  improvement  has  been 
marked.  Nutrition  and  dental  work  are 
promoted,  weighing  and  measuring  are 
done  in  practically  all  towns,  and  during 
the  past  year  many  towns  have  served 
milk  to  grade  pupils  during  the  morning 
session.  The  nurse  helps  the  school  phy¬ 
sician  with  the  annual  physical  examina¬ 
tion  and  makes  independent  inspection 
of  pupils  and  buildings.  She  visits  the 
homes  of  pupils  and  confers  with  parents 
in  regard  to  health  problems.  A  recent 
investigation  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  shows  that  fully  99  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  attending  public  schools  in 
Massachusetts  are  receiving  the  benefit  of 
school  nursing  service. 

Important  Accession  to  the  National 
Organization 

Utah  parent-teacher  associations  have 
been  admitted  to  full  membership  in  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers.  Heretofore  the  Utah  associations 
have  not  been  connected  with  the  na¬ 
tional  organization,  which  now  embraces 
46  State  branches. 

The  first  local  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tion  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  organized  in 
1908,  according  to  reports,  and  since  that 
time  many  associations  have  been  formed 
throughout  the  State.  In  1914  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  associations  united  to 
form  the  Home  and  School  League,  which 
was  affiliated  with  the  Utah  Educational 
Association.  Child-welfare  work,  classes 
in  health  education  for  parents,  and  com¬ 
munity  recreation  are  among  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Utah  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tion. 


Bureau  of  Education  Attacks 
High-School  Problem 

Proposes  to  Assisi  in  Systematizing  In¬ 
struction.  Enrollment  Increasing  Seven 
Times  Faster  than  Population 


/^RGANIZATION  of  a  new  service  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Interior  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  solving  the  problems  and 
systematizing  the  instruction  in  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  has  been 
announced  by  Commissioner  Jno.  J. 
Tigert. 

As  a  first  step  toward  perfecting  the 
proposed  service,  the  commissioner  called 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  nine 
national  and  regional  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  organizations  to  be  held  February 
24  at  Cincinnati  in  connection  wdth  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  department  of 
superintendence. 

Increase  in  attendance  of  high  schools 
during  recent  years  has  made  secondary 
education  one  of  the  big  problems  of  free 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  long  time  most  of  the  children  left 
school  after  completing  the  grammar- 
school  course,  but  during  the  past  30 
years  the  attendance  at  high  schools  in 
this  country  has  increased  from  200,000  to 
3,500,000.  Enrollment  in  high  schools 
is  increasing  seven  times  as  fast  as  the 
Nation’s  total  population.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  junior  high  school  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  this  situation. 

The  result  has  been  a  rapid  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  high  schools  that 
created  serious  problems.  To  assist  in 
meeting  these,  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
planning,  at  the  request  of  interested 
educators,  a  permanent  organization  on  a 
cooperative  basis  to  act  as  a  research 
agency  and  a  clearing  house  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  attempt  to  give  the  pupils  of 
small  high  schools  the  same  opportunities 
as  the  pupils  of  large  high  schools  has  en¬ 
tailed  a  much  greater  expense  for  the  small 
schools.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  in 
the  small  schools  is  sometimes  from  5  to  10 
times  as  great  as  in  the  larger  schools. 
The  small  schools  comprise  80  per  cent 
of  all  the  high  schools  of  the  Nation,  and 
they  are  attended  largely  by  the  farm 
population.  They  require,  therefore,  a 
different  type  of  organization  and  of 
subject  matter. 


As  a  result  of  a  “Learn  English  cam¬ 
paign’’  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  pledges  of 
2,500  persons  to  join  a  class  in  English 
and  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
language  were  obtained.  The  goal,  origi¬ 
nally  set  at  2,000,  was  raised  when  this 
mark  was  passed. 
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New  Books  in  Education 

BY  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


Almack,  John  C.  and  Lang,  Albert  R. 
Problems  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton, 
Mifflin  company  [1925]  xvii,  340  p.  12°. 
(Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed. 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

The  increased  interest  in  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing  during  recent  years  is  a  leading  reason  tor  the 
production  of  this  book.  It  shows  first  what  the 
leading  professional  problems  are,  and  then  follows 
with  a  statement  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
solution.  In  several  instances  a  new  analysis  and 
organization  is  attempted,  and  references  are  also 
made  to  pertinent  scientific  investigations,  with  a 
view  to  aiding  teachers  and  teachers’  organizations. 

Athearn,  Walter  S.,  ed.  Measure¬ 
ments  and  standards  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  containing  standards,  score- 
cards,  scales  and  other  instruments  of 
measurement  developed  for  use  in  the 
Indiana  survey  of  religious  education, 
by  Walter  S.  Athearn,  W.  L.  Hanson, 
E.  S.  Evenden,  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  and 
others.  New  York,  George  H.  Doran 
company  [1924]  632  p.  plates,  tables, 

diagrs.,  forms,  facsims.  8°.  (The  In¬ 
diana  survey  of  religious  education: 
vol.  2.) 

The  instruments  of  measurement  described  in 
this  volume  were  used  for  studying,  comparing, 
and  interpreting  the  conditions  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  Indiana,  and  are  suitable  for  use  in  similar 
surveys  of  other  territory. 

Dearborn,  Ned  Harland.  An  intro¬ 
duction  to  teaching.  New  York,  Lon¬ 
don,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1925. 
XV,  337  p.  tables,  forms.  12°. 

The  treatment  of  subjects  in  this  book  is  from  the 
viewpoint  of  beginning  teachers  and  of  beginning 
students  of  education.  The  work  is  intended  to 
serve  at  least  three  functions,  namely,  guidance 
in  selecting  the  teaching  position  for  which  a  candi¬ 
date  is  best  qualified,  a  survey  of  professional  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  the  development  of  a  proper  profes¬ 
sional  attitude. 

Flexner,  Abraham.  Medical  education; 
a  comparative  study.  New  York,  The 
MacmiUan  company,  1925.  ix,  334  p. 
8°. 

The  general  tendencies  and  operative  principles 
in  the  development  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  European  countries 
are  here  made  the  subject  of  a  comparative  study. 
The  book  discusses  first  the  basic  conceptions  re¬ 
garding  mjedieine  and  medical  education,  passing 
to  a  characterization  of  the  clinical,  the  university, 
and  the  proprietary  types  of  medical  schools.  The 
general  education  demanded  as  preliminary  to  a 
medical  course  is  next  described,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  requirements  in  basic  sciences  and 
modem  languages.  The  medical  curriculum  as 
found  in  Europe  and  in  America  is  also  compared, 
followed  by  discussions  of  the  laboratory  sciences, 
of  the  clinics,  and  of  institutes  for  medical  research, 
closing  with  the  important  subject  of  costs.  Mr. 
Flexner’s  analysis  of  the  conditions  affecting  medical 
education  is  capable  of  application  toother  forms  of 
professional  education  as  well. 

Fryer,  Douglas.  Vocational  self-guid¬ 
ance:  Planning  your  life  work.  With 


an  introduction  by  Harry  Dexter  Kit- 
son,  and  contributed  chapters  upon 
the  business  professions  by  leading 
specialists  of  New  York  city,  and  the 
business  professions  for  women  by 
Lorine  Pruette.  Philadelphia,  London 
[etc.]  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1925] 
xvii,  385  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°. 

The  author  of  this  maual  develops  a  plan  for 
vocational  self-guidance  for  the  use  of  both  young 
men  and  young  women,  whether  in  or  out  of  school. 
The  various  occupations  are  described,  and  tests 
and  analysis  charts  are  inclosed  as  aids  both  for 
self-analysis  and  occupational  analysis. 

Keller,  Franklin  J.  Day  schools  for 
young  workers;  the  organization  and 
management  of  part-time  and  continua¬ 
tion  schools.  New  York  and  London, 
The  Century  co.,  1924.  xxiii,  577  p. 
tables,  diagrs.,  forms.  8°.  (The  Cen¬ 
tury  vocational  series,  ed.  by  C.  A. 
Prosser.) 

Doctor  KeUer  is  principal  of  the  East  Side  Con¬ 
tinuation  School,  New  York  City,  and  in  this  book 
presents  the  administrative,  supervisory,  and  teach¬ 
ing  experience  gained  in  this  school,  which  is  the 
largest  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  serving  12,000 
working  boys  and  girls. 

Lewis,  Ervin  Eugene.  Personnel  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  teaching  staff.  A  study  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  personnel  man¬ 
agement  problems  that  arise  in  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  a 
public  school  system.  New  York  and 
London,  The  Century  co.,  1925.  xvii, 
460  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8°.  (The 
Century  education  series,  ed.  by  C.  E. 
Chadsey.) 

Public  school  administration  has  two  major 
phases — (1)  material  and  (2)  persoimel.  This  book 
deals  with  the  second  of  these  phases,  which  is  the 
more  difficult  and  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
because  it  includes  the  body  of  persons  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  school  system.  Personnel  management 
has  been  extensively  considered  in  relation  to  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  establishments,  but  in  edu¬ 
cation  it  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  The  author  covers  in  a  comprehensive 
way  the  various  aspects  of  the  selection,  employ¬ 
ment,  management,  and  professional  and  social 
status  of  teachers.  Among  the  problems  handled 
are  those  relating  to  home  talent  in  teaching,  the 
married  woman  teacher,  measuring  the  merit  of 
teachers,  and  the  teacher’s  load. 

Millis,  William  A.  and  Millis,  Har¬ 
riett  H.  The  teaching  of  high  school 
subjects.  New  York  and  London,  The 
Century  co.,  1925.  xviii,  477  p.  8°. 
(The  Century  education  series,  ed.  by 
C.  E.  Chadsey.) 

Doctor  Millis  is  president  of  Hanover  college,  Han. 
over,  Ind.  His  textbook  is  intended  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  for  servicein  the  smaller  high  schools 
where  they  will  have  to  teach  more  than  one  subject. 
It  gives  in  an  elementary  way  the  general  principles 
of  high  school  instruction,  and  also  directions  for 
teaching  the  specific  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Moore,  Annie  E.  The  primary  school; 
the  improvement  of  its  organization 
and  instruction.  Boston,  New  York 


[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1925] 
xii,  340  p.  iUus.,  tables,  diagrs.  12°. 

Prevalent  defects  in  childhood  education  are 
pointed  out  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  findinga 
remedy.  Good  examples  of  organization  and  in¬ 
struction  from  our  public  schools  are  described  lor 
the  benefit  of  others.  An  effort  is  made  to  show  that 
modern  theories  of  education  are  workable  wherever 
directed  by  intelligence  and  good  wiU. 

Payne,  Arthur  F.  Organization  of 
vocational  guidance.  New  York,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  book  company,  1925.  xvi, 
438  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8°. 

A  comprehensive  presentation  is  here  made  of  the 
technique  and  methods  of  vocational  guidance  as 
thus  far  devised  and  recommended  by  authoritative 
research,  experiments,  and  practice.  The  volume 
covers  the  entire  field  of  vocational  guidance,  giving 
the  history,  evolution,  terminology,  principles,  and 
assumptions  of  guidance,  and  the  fields  where  and 
means  by  which  guidance  is,  or  should  be,  employed. 
Typical  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the  “six 
main  elements  of  a  complete  guidance  system”  and 
the  ‘  ‘  ten  strategic  points  in  school  systems  for  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.”  The  administrative  features  also 
receive  attention.  Ample  reading  lists  are  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  work. 

Price,  Richard  Rees.  The  financial 
support  of  State  universities.  A  study 
of  the  financial  resources  of  State  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  universities  of  the  old  Northwest 
Territory,  with  a  suggested  policy  for 
the  future.  Cambridge,  Harvard  uni¬ 
versity  press,  1924.  xv,  205  p.  tables. 
8°.  (Harvard  studies  in  education, 
pub.  under  the  direction  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  school  of  education,  vol.  6.) 

The  universities  maintained  by  the  States  carved 
out  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  Minnesota  in¬ 
cluded,  are  taken  for  this  study  as  representative  of 
the  financial  experiences  and  present  status  of  State 
universities  in  the  country  at  large.  This  is  done 
on  the  ground  that  within  that  area  the  American 
State  university  as  we  know  it  to-day  had  its  origin 
and  principal  development.  As  a  preliminary  to 
the  historical  survey,  a  descriptive  sketch  is  given 
of  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the  universities  of 
the  United  States  found  themselves  about  the  year 
1920.  Against  the  historical  backbround,  there 
follows  an  examination  of  the  duty  and  fimctlon  of 
the  State  university  in  relation  to  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  commonwealth.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  resources  of  our  States  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  continue  the  support  of  higher  education, 
and  suggests  a  financial  policy  to  be  followed  in 
futme  for  this  purpose. 

Pyle,  William  Henry.  Nature  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  learning  capacity.  Balti¬ 
more,  Warwick  &  York,  1925.  122  p. 

illus.,  tables,  diagrs.  12°.  (Educa¬ 
tional  psychology  monographs,  no.  25.) 

The  purpose  of  the  studies  reported  in  this  book  is 
to  discover  the  nature  and  course  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of 
learning  capacity.  Among  the  questions  taken  up 
are  those  of  comparative  intelligence  due  to  sex  and 
racial  differences,  and  the  relative  capacity  of  city 
and  country  children. 

Stormzand,  Martin  J.  and  O’Shea, 
M.  V.  How  much  English  grammar? 
Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  1924. 
224  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°. 

An  investigation  of  the  frequency  of  usage  of  gram¬ 
matical  constructions  in  various  types  of  writing, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  grammar 
in  the  elementary  and  the  high  school.  The  purpose 
is  to  show  how  much  and  what  phases  of  grammar 
should  be  stressed  in  language  and  grammar  courses. 
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Some  of  the  Educational  and  Scientific  Associations 
Which  Meet  During  the  Spring  of  1925 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE: 

President,  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  Pan  American  Union,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Secretary,  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia;  meeting,  Philadelphia,  May  15-16,  1925. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  THE  FEEBLE 
MINDED: 

President,  Groves  B.  Smith,  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Secretary,  B.  W.  Baker,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  meeting, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  8-11,  1925. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  SCHOOLS: 

President,  U.  L.  Ward,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Secretary,  DeLos 
L.  Hill,  612  Grant  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  meeting,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  March,  1925. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSEUMS: 

President,  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  110  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Laurence  V.  Coleman,  2  West  46th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  meeting,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  17-21,  1925. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN: 
President,  Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt,  Mills  College,  Calif.;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mina  Kerr,  1634  Eye  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  8-11,  1925. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND: 

President,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  41  Union  Square,  W.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Charles  B.  Hayes,  41  Union  Square,  W., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  meeting.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June,  1925. 
AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY: 

President,  L.  H.  Baekeland,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Secretary,  Charles  L.  Parsons,  1709  G  St.  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  meeting,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  5-10,  1925. 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION: 

President,  C.  R.  Mann,  26  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Secretary ,  H.  W.  Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1,  1925. 
AMERICAN  HUMANE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY: 

President,  Francis  H.  Rowley,  180  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Secretary,  Guy  Richardson,  180  Longwood  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.;  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  31,  1925. 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION: 

President,  William  A.  Pusey,  7  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Secretary,  Olin  West,  535  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  25-29,  1925. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CHURCH  DIRECTORS  AND 
MINISTERS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION: 

President,  C.  I.  Hellstrom,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Secretary, 
Edna  L.  Acheson,  414  West  121st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  meet¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  22,  1925. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  FOR  NEGRO  YOUTH: 
President,  Joseph  L.  Peacock,  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
Secretary,  J.  T.  Cater,  Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala.; 
meeting,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  April,  1925. 

CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND: 

President,  Paul  Nixon,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.; 
Secretary,  Monroe  N.  Wetmore,  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town.  Mass.;  meeting,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  3-4,  1925. 
CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  STATES: 
President,  Evan  T.  Sage,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Secretary,  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  meeting,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  May  1-2,  1925. 
CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF: 

President,  N.F.Walker,Cedar  Springs,  S.C.;  Secretary,  Ignatius 
Bj orlee,  Frederick,  Md . ;  meeting ,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ,  June,  19 2  5 . 
EASTERN  ARTS  ASSOCIATION: 

President,  A.  H.  Wentworth,  169  Church  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Secretary,  F.  E.  Mathewson,  Dickinson  High  School, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  meeting,  Springfield,  Mass.,  April  23-25,  1925. 
EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION: 
President,  Harry  L.  Jacobs,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Secretary, 
Frank  A.  Tibbetts,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  9-11,  1925. 

EASTERN  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS  CONFERENCE: 

President,  Richard  W.  Grant,  State  College,  Pa.;  Secretary, 
Bertridge  Tucker,  14  Brookway,  Nutley,  N.  J.;  meeting.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  March  18-20,  1925. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE,  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TION,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO: 
Chairman,  George  F.  Arps;  Secretary,  P.  R.  Stevenson; 
meeting,  April  2-4,  1925. 


MIDDLE  WEST  SOCIETY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  HYGIENE: 

President,  J.  Anna  Norris,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.;  Secretary,  Floyd  A.  Rowe,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  meeting,  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  9-11,  1925. 
MUSIC  SUPERVISORS  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE: 

President,  William  Breach,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  Secretary, 
Grace  V.  Wilson,  Topeka,  Kans.;  meeting,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
March  30-April  4,  1925. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES: 

President,  A.  A.  Michelson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Secretary,  David  White,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April,  1925. 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ACCREDITED 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS: 

President,  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Secretary, 
H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  meeting,  Asheville,  N.  C., 
June,  1925. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  OFFICIALS: 

President,  R.  M.  Milligan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Secretary,  John 
S.  Mount,  State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  meeting,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  May  19-24,  1925. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 

President,  W.  J.  Norton,  316  East  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Parker,  25  East  9th  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  meeting,  Denver,  Colo.,  June  10-17,  1925. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS: 
President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  7700  Lincoln  Drive,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  1201 
16th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  meeting,  Austin,  Tex., 
April  27-May  2,  1925. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  ASSOCIATION: 
President,  Harold  G.  Ingham,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kans.;  Secretary,  James  A.  Moyer,  State  House,  Boston, 
Mass.;  meeting,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  April  29-May  1,  1925. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION: 
President,  Albert  Farnsworth,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Secretary, 
Horace  Kidger,  Newton  High  School,  Newtonville,  Mass.; 
meeting,  March  21,  1925. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION: 
President,  Charles  W.  French,  525  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Secretary,  Michael  S.  Donlon,  18  Sharon  St.,  West 
Medford,  Mass.;  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  9,  1925. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS: 

President,  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Secretary,  Harry  Morehouse  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  meeting,  March  21,  1925. 

NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  AND 
HIGHER  SCHOOLS: 

President,  Bruce  E.  Milliken,  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Secretary, 
Philip  Soulen,  Moscow,  Idaho;  meeting,  Spokane,  Wash., 
April  8-10,  1925. 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION: 

President,  Eugene  R.  Smith,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Secretary, 
N.  B.  Hawkins,  10  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.;  meeting, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  23-25,  1925. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION: 

President,  D.  J.  Cowling,  Northfield,  Minn.;  Secretary,  T.  G. 
Soares,  308  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  meeting,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  April  22-25,  1925. 

SCHOOLMEN’S  WEEK  (University  of  Pennsylvania): 

President,  Arthur  J.  Jones,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Secretary,  LeRoy  A.  King,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  26-28,  1925. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION: 

President,  A.  A.  Potter,  Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind.; 
Secretary,  L.  F.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  meeting,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  June  16-19,  1925. 

SOCIETY  OF  PROGRESSIVE  ORAL  ADVOCATES: 

President,  M.  A.  Goldstein,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Owen  Young,  5307  Maryland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  meeting, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June,  1925. 

WESTERN  ARTS  ASSOCIATION: 

President,  Frank  C.  Stanton,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Secretary, 
Raymond  T.  Fell,  Bloom  Junior  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
meeting,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  5-8,  1925. 


EDUCATION  DEFINED 

PDUCATION  by  means  of  institutions  of  learning 
^  is  the  principal  agency  which  society  has  evolved 
to  assure  social  progress.  Education,  when  thus  con¬ 
ceived,  has  three  distinct  aspects:  (1)  Giving  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people  a  basis  for  effective 
membership  in  the  social  group — general  education; 

(2)  giving  the  members  of  society  the  training  whereby 
they  may  render  most  effective  service  in  the  several 
vocations — vocational  and  professional  training;  and 

(3)  pushing  forward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
thus  making  possible  further  and  further  advances 
of  human  achievement — research. 

The  place  of  higher  education  is  to  take  up  the  firsb 
and  second  aspects  where  the  high  schools  leave  them 
and,  in  cooperation  with  research  agencies  outside  the 
universities,  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  third 
aspect.  It  thus  becomes  clear  that  the  training  for 
social  leadership  of  those  who  carry  their  education 
beyond  high  school  and  giving  to  them  a  thorough 
preparation  in  those  vocations  which  depend  for  their 
success  upon  the  completion  of  at  least  a  high-school 
education  are  functions  of  higher  education ;  but 
above  all,  research  and  training  students  for  research 
are  functions  peculiar  to  higher  education. 

— From  An  Educational  Survey 

of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1924. 
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Citizenship  the  Aim  of  Citizens’ 

Training  Camps 

Thirty-nine  Camps  Will  Accommodate  38,000  Young  Men  for  30  Days.  No  Obligation  for  Subsequent  Military 
Duty.  Emphasis  upon  Physical  Development  and  Inculcation  of  Duties  of  American  Citizens.  Informal  Dis¬ 
cussions  Replace  Lectures.  Instruction  Supplements  Wor\  of  Schools.  True  Democracy  Prevails,  and  no  Favors 

are  Shown.  All  Necessary  Expenses  Borne  by  United  States  Government 


SINCE  no  obligation  for  military 
service  is  implied  by  attendance 
during  the  first  three  years,  citi¬ 
zens’  military  training  camps  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  other  educational  undertakings 
of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States.  They  occupy  a  position 
so  unique  in  the  educational  program  of 
the  Government  as  to  warrant  special 
consideration.  The  purpose  of  these 
camps  is  to  bring  together  young  men 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  on  a 
common  basis  of  equality,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  outdoor  life,  and 
through  thoughtful  behavior,  physical 
development,  athletic  excellence,  and 
mass  training  to  benefit  them  individually, 
while  affording  them  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  position  they  occupy  as 
citizens  in  the  teamplay  of  the  Nation. 

Origin  in  Business  Metis  Camp 

While  the  military  training  camp  idea 
was  enunciated  in  1913,  it  first  came  be¬ 
fore  the  country  as  a  national  movement 
with  the  organization  of  a  business  men’s 
training  camp  at  Plattsburg,  New  York, 
in  the  summer  of  1915.  The  national 
defense  act  of  June  3,  1916,  officially 
authorized  training  camps,  afterwards 
designated  as  citizens’  military  training 
camps,  and  later  amendments  to  the  act 
have  altered  but  little  the  original  pro¬ 
visions.  The  record  of  accomplishment 
is  impressive.  Temporarily  suspended  by 
our  participation  in  the  World  War,  the 
movement  gathered  fresh  impetus  in  1920 
and  1921.  In  the  summer  of  1922, 
22,000  young  men  attended  28  camps; 
in  1923,  24,500  were  enrolled  in  27  camps; 
37835°— 25t—l 


By  ROBERT  C.  DAVIS 

The  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Army 

in  1924,  34,000  trainees  reported  to  29 
camps.  In  1925,  39  camps  will  accom¬ 
modate  approximately  38,000  candidates. 

Wide  geographical  distribution  has 
been  a  guiding  principle  in  arranging 
attendance.  Applications  were  received 
in  1924  from  all  but  247  of  the  3,089 
counties  in  the  United  States,  and  actual 
enrollments  were  secured  from  all  but 
420  counties.  On  the  basis  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  the  rate  of  C.  M.  T.  C.  enroll¬ 
ment  in  1924  was  1  to  3,225  inhabitants. 

Majority  of  Trainees  are  Students 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
young  men  who  attend  these  summer 
camps  come  from  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country,  the  schedules  and  pro¬ 
grams  are  so  arranged  as  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  educational  institutions. 

In  the  camps  of  1925  formal  lectures 
by  in.structors  will  be  avoided,  for  it  is 
thought  that  short  conferences  or  talks, 
in  which  candidates  take  part  in  practical 
demonstrations  and  discussions,  will  usu¬ 
ally  accomplish  better  results.  Some  of 
the  subjects  w’hich  the  trainees  will  be 
asked  to  discuss  include  the  meaning  of 
liberty,  constitutional  government,  and 
national  defense. 

The  trainees  give  their  time,  their 
energy,  and  their  thought.  The  country 
becomes  real  to  them  not  as  an  isolated 
village,  a  bit  of  a  great  city,  a  lonely  farm, 
or  a  place  that  holds  a  job,  but  as  an 
entity,  an  ideal — something  to  be  guarded 
and  loved.  The  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizens  are  stressed.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 


Constitution  are  considered,  and  each 
individual  is  expected  to  offer  his  own 
ideas  on  every  subject,  not  for  purposes 
of  argument,  but  to  develop  that  clarity 
of  thought  and  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  without  which  he  oan  not  hope  to 
place  a  true  value  upon  the  advantages 
of  American  citizenshijj. 

In  the  camp  a  young  man  counts  for 
what  he  is,  not  for  what  he  has  or  was. 
Each  learns  to  obey  and  each  is  trained  to 
lead.  In  the  citizens’  military  training 
camp  true  democracy  prevails.  The 
young  men  live  together  in  the  same  tents, 
work  together  in  the  same  squads,  are 
subject  to  the  same  firm  but  fair  disci¬ 
pline,  and  share  everything  in  common. 
Among  them  there  is  absolutely  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  any  sort  except  that  distinc¬ 
tion  which  each  man  may  earn  for  himself 
by  his  own  character,  his  own  ability,  and 
his  own  hard  work. 

Calm  Sleep  Follows  Active  Day 

It  requires  actual  experience  to  know 
that  the  sweetest  sleep  is  to  be  found  in  an 
Army  cot  after  a  full  day  in  the  open; 
that  the  fairest  comradeship  that  comes  to 
any  man  is  that  of  men  from  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  walks  of  life  grouped  together  in 
the  same  tent,  each  fulfilling  his  own 
particular  responsibilities,  expecting  no 
favors,  and  doing  his  honest  best  for  the 
common  good. 

If  nothing  but  physical  betterment  were 
to  be  derived  from  a  summer’s  course  of 
training  under  competent  instructors, 
that  in  itself  would  make  the  course  worth 
while  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17 
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and  31  years  who  come  from  the  office,  the 
store,  the  factory,  and  the  school;  but 
there  is  much  more  to  be  gained  through 
earnest  participation  in  a  training  camp, 
namely,  a  closer  sense  of  business  part¬ 
nership  with  the  United  States  Gov- 


all  in  the  game  and  the  game  for  all.  The 
effort  to  develop  athletic  leaders  is  earnest, 
and  the  young  man  should  return  to  his 
home  or  school  wdth  sufficient  knowledge 
to  introduce  new  mass  athletic  games  to 
his  mates.  This  results  in  more  players 


This  year  it  will  not  be  compulsory.  The 
great  popularity  of  these  tests  is  certain 
to  cause  a  demand  for  them  on  the  part 
of  trainees  who  wish  to  measure  their 
qualifications  against  a  known  national 
standard. 

These  tests  are  so  standardized  that 
they  give  an  accurate  gauge  on  the  all¬ 
round  athletic  ability  and  muscular  coor¬ 
dination  of  every  young  man,  no  matter 
what  age.  They  consist  of  four  events, 
viz,  100-yard  dash,  running  broad  jump, 
running  high  jump,  and  bar  vault. 

Alhlelic  Tests  are  Reasonable 


A  cardinal  principle  applied  in  all  camps 
is  the  well-established  one  that  before  one 
can  learn  to  command  he  must  first 
learn  to  obey.  Whether  a  young  man 
comes  from  a  home  where  a  sense  of  duty 
has  been  inculcated  since  his  earliest 
memory  or  where  he  has  been  raised 
in  an  atmosphere  of  indulgence  he  is 
bound  to  get  a  new  and  better  idea  of  his 
dut}'  toward  his  country  and  his  fellow 
man . 

The  spirit  of  camaraderie  which  prevails 
in  all  camps  instills  in  the  young  man  “on 
his  own”  the  desire  to  cooperate  cheer¬ 
fully  and  to  prove  his  mettle  in  the  eyes  of 
his  associates. 

An  important  feature  of  every  training 
camp  is  the  period  devoted  to  athletic  and 
physical  exercises.  There  is  no  standing 
on  the  side  lines  or  watching  from  the 
bleachers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  case  of 


Students  building  a  pontoon  bridge 


To  Command,  Learn  to  Obey 


The  tests  recpiire  that  the  candidate  run 
100  yards  in  a  certain  time  limit,  clear  a 
certain  distance  in  the  running  broad 
jump,  clear  a  bar  at  a  specified  height  in 
the  running  high  jump,  and  go  over  the 
bar  in  the  bar  vault  at  a  certain  height  in 
that  event  in  order  to  qualify  as  up  to  the 
standard  for  his  age. 

A  boy  of  junior  high  school  standard, 
for  instance,  is  required  to  run  100  yards 
in  133^  seconds,  to  make  13  feet  in  the 
running  broad  jump,  and  to  clear  4  feet  2 
inches  in  the  running  high  jump,  and  5 
feet  in  the  bar  vault.  The  senior  high 
school  and  college  standards  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  but  only  sUghtly  more  severe. 

By  using  these  tests  in  all  citizens’  mili¬ 
tary  training  camps  this  summer  a 
national  yardstick  will  be  applied  for 
measuring  the  relative  physical  standards 
of  young  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
these  tests  is,  however,  to  raise  the 


A  typical  athletic  scene  at  camp 

The  War  Department  has  adopted  the  physical  standard  of  the  youth  of  the 
standard  physical  tests  prepared  by  the  country  and  to  initiate  action  which,  it  is 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  hoped,  may  eradicate  many  of  the  physi- 
and  this  measure  of  physical  fitness  has  in  cal  defects  now  existing  in  the  young  men 
the  past  been  applied  to  every  trainee,  of  the  Nation. 


eminent,  a  keener  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  that  Government,  a  greater  degree  of 
mental  alertness,  a  valuable  experience  in 
the  benefits  of  discipline  under  proper 
conditions,  and,  finally,  a  new  resolve  to 
become  more  worthy  of  the  title  of 
American  citizen. 

Results  attained  in  past  camps  indicate 
that  tlie  average  American  youth,  under 
proper  auspices  and  conditions,  easily 
learns  discipline  and  obedience — discipline 
and  obedience  not  merely  to  his  superiors 
but  to  himself,  which  is  more  important. 
He  learns  team  play  and  that  after  all  the 
ability  to  cooperate  is  of  more  value  than 
the  ability  to  compete. 


and  fewer  onlookers;  more  enthusiasm 
and  less  indifference. 

Such  a  program  must  prove  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  participants  and  their 
parents  but  to  athletic  and  physical  in¬ 
structors  and  others  charged  with  the 
physical  welfare  of  large  bodies  of  men. 
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The  justly  famous  Arm}-  setting-up 
exercises  have  an  important  place  on 
every  camp  program.  Boys  are  taught 
the  correct  methods  of  developing  their 
bodies  by  devoting  a  few  minutes  daily  to 


physical  training,  which  will  stand  them 
in  good  stead  in  the  years  ahead  of  them. 
Special  training  provides  a  means  of 
improving  the  physical  condition  of  those 
temporarily  subnormal  physically.  Suit¬ 
able  candidates  for  the  special  training 
are  those  who,  upon  examination  at 
camp,  are  found  to  possess  such  minor 
temporary  conditions  as  postural  defects, 
immaturity,  underweight  and  under¬ 
development,  functional  cardiac  disorders, 
and  other  defects  of  minor  importance 
which  are  capable  of  demonstrable  im¬ 
provement  by  training.  Students  pos¬ 
sessing  abnormalities  which  may  be 
aggravated  by  training,  or  permanent 
physical  defects  not  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement,  such  as  markedly  defective 
vision,  defective  hearing,  and  gross 
abnormalities  of  permanent  and  dis- 
ciualifying  nature,  are  not  suitable  for 
training  and  are  rejected. 

Idleness  and  OterwoA  Equally  Avoided 

The  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
in  all  things  is  fostered  and  developed. 
The  full  schedule  of  30  days  spent  in  the 
open  air  eliminates  the  pernicious  ele¬ 
ments  of  idleness.  The  necessity  for 
making  all  instruction  popular  and  for 
creating  and  maintaining  enthusiasm  in 
the  daily  work  is  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
Among  other  things  this  requires  that  a 
nice  balance  be  maintained  between  too 
much  and  too  little  work. 

Carelessness  and  untidiness  are  among 
the  worst  of  American  faults,  and  these 
are  not  tolerated  at  the  camps.  The 
beauty  of  order  is  impressed  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  manner  throughout  the  month. 


Neatness  is  stressed;  tents  are  inspected 
daily,  and  an  example  of  efficiency  is  set 
in  all  things  by  the  instructors.  Courtesy 
is  expected  and  required.  Each  hour  of 
the  24  has  its  allotted  task  with  the 


resultant  regularity  in  hours  for  eating, 
sleeping,  working,  and  playing. 

Church  services  are  never  compulsory, 
but  the  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
attend  their  own  church  service.  The 
insistence  by  the  War  Department  that 


sufficient  chaplains  of  all  faiths  be 
assigned  to  training  camps  assures  parents 
that  they  may  lend  their  sons  to  the 
camps  without  a  qualm  as  to  the  moral 
results. 


The  finest  testimonials  that  can  be 
desired  have  been  submitted  to  the  War 
Department  by  satisfied  mothers  and 
fathers  all  over  the  country,  many  of 
whom  have  personally  visited  the  camps 
and  studied  them  at  first  hand.  These 
letters  tell  their  own  story — some  dealing 
with  the  spoiled  child,  others  with  the 
backward  youth  who  never  learned  to 
take  his  proper  part  with  others,  and 
still  others  with  the  normal  boy  who,  like 
his  forefathers,  is  determined  to  play  his 
appointed  part  in  the  game  of  life.  All 
of  these  letters  tell  of  individual  improve¬ 
ment  and  of  the  hope  of  the  parents  that 
other  boys  will  learn  of  the  aims,  pur¬ 
poses,  and  accomplishments  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  camps. 

Tanned,  vigorous,  with  new  ideas  as 
to  personal  hygiene,  a  sense  of  duty  to 
their  country  fresh  in  their  minds,  a  new 
feeling  of  comradeship  for  their  fellow 
citizens,  carrying  themselves  with  a  new 
snap  and  grace,  these  young  men  will 
scatter  over  the  country  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  citizens’  military  training  camps  of 
1925  far  more  valuable  as  citizens  than 
ever  before.  Indeed  they  are  the  van¬ 
guard  of  that  new  America  which  is 
destined  to  lead  the  youth  of  our  country 
into  those  endeavors  which  have  for  their 
one  and  only  object  the  true  American¬ 
ization  of  Americans. 


Note. — The  United  States  Government  pays  all 
necessary  expenses.  Payment  is  made  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  home  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  mile  over 
the  shortest  usual  route.  U niforms,  shoes,  hats,  shirts, 
leggins,  and  other  articles  of  soldiers’  clothing,  neces¬ 
sary  laundry,  good  wholesome  food,  bedding  and  living 
quarters,  and  medical  attention  are  all  furnished  free 
of  charge. 


Setting-up  exercises 


Students  from  the  camp  at  Fort  Douglas  bathing  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
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Cincinnati  Plan  of  Teacher  Training  Requires 
Cultural  and  Professional  Preparation 

Fide  Years  After  High  School  Graduation  Required  to  Complete  the  Course 
of  Study.  Two  Years  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  Followed  hy  Three  Years 

in  College  of  Education 

By  WILLIAM  McKinley  robinson 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


Preparing  teachers  in  the 

College  of  Education,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  involves  both  cul¬ 
tural  and  professional  study.  Believing 
that  a  liberal  amount  of  each  is  necessary, 
the  college  provides  five-year  professional 
teacher-preparing  curricula  based  on  high 
school  graduation  as  a  prerequisite. 
Such  curricula  are  organized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fields  of  specialization:  Kindergarten, 
kindergarten-primary,  elementary,  high 
school,  home  economics,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  music,  and  art. 

For  the  most  part,  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  is  of  the  liberal-arts  character. 
The  student  registers  in  and  pursues  w'ork 
that  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Certain  of  the 
liberal-arts  courses,  such  as  mathematics 
and  political  science,  are  especially  organ¬ 
ized  and  adapted  for  teachers.  Certain 
other  courses,  such  as  educational  psy¬ 
chology  and  general  and  individual 
hygiene,  are  prescribed  during  these  two 
years  of  liberal  training  for  those  planning 
to  teach.  This  60-hour  liberal  arts  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  professional  courses  tends 
to  eliminate  undesirable  students  who 
might  enter  if  the  requirements  were 
lower.  Furthermore,  the  social  status  of 
those  pursuing  the  teachers’  professional 
curricula  in  the  college  is  as  elevated  and 
dignified  as  that  of  any  other  professional 
group  in  the  university. 

Specialized  Training  Follows  Cultural  Study 

The  work  of  the  last  three  years  is  of 
a  professional  character.  The  student 
registers  in  the  College  of  Education  and 
elects  one  of  the  professional  curricula. 
Most  of  this  curriculum  is  taken  in  the 
College  of  Education.  During  the  first 
two  (third  and  fourth  college  years)  of 
the  professional  years,  specialization  is 
emphasized  from  the  instructional  or 
classroom  point  of  view.  Specialized 
subject  matter  and  methods  courses  are 
given.  “In  all  courses  in  education,  the 
theory  is  coordinated  daily  with  practice 
by  the  study  of  cases  in  educational 
psychology  and  actual  cla.ssroom,  teach¬ 
ing,  observation  of  regular  and  special 
demonstration  lessons  in  the  public 
schools,  visitation  upon  social  agencies 
competent  to  illu.strate  certain  scientific 
preacliments,  brief  assignments  to  public- 


school  teachers  for  assisting  in  classroom 
detail  other  than  teaching,  etc.” 

The  city  school  authorities  have  desig¬ 
nated  two  elementary  schools  as  demon¬ 
stration  and  experimental  schools  for  the 
College  of  Education.  Prescriptions  such 
as  world  geography,  sociology,  or  ethics 
must  be  completed  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  during  this  period,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  approved  electives  before  the 
student  is  eligible  to  enter  his  fifth  year 
of  preparation.  Upon  successfully  com¬ 
pleting  the  second  professional  year, 
students  preparing  for  regular  grade  or 
high  school  teaching  may  receive  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts;  those  completing  the 
other  curricula  may  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  education  from  the 
College  of  Education. 

Practice  Teaching  in  Fifth  Year 

The  last  of  the  professional  years  (fifth 
college  year)  is  devoted  to  advanced  in¬ 
struction,  half-time  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  and  daily  preparation  for  the  next 
day’s  teaching.  This  furnishes  specializa¬ 
tion  from  the  performanae,  or  field,  point 
of  view.  The  advanced  instruction  con¬ 
sists  of  practical  discussions  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  problems  that  are  faced  daily  and  such 
advanced  courses  in  education  as  seem 
most  desirable  for  the  individual  student. 

Under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  city  school  system  the  fifth-year  stu¬ 
dent  becomes  a  member  of  the  city  teach¬ 
ing  staff  on  the  half-time  basis.  He  has 
actual  charge  of  a  group  of  pupils  and 
receives  for  his  services  $600 — half  the 
minimum  salary  paid  beginning  elemen¬ 
tary-school  teachers.  Thus  the  student 
teacher  obtains  his  experience  in  a  real 
public  school  instead  of  in  a  nontypical — 
so-called  “model” — practice  school. 
When  he  enters  his  first  full-time  teaching 
position,  few  or  no  adjustments  will  be 
necessary;  no  abrupt  changes  are  made 
from  theoretical  courses,  and  his  practice 
teaching  was  in  situations  like  those  in  his 
new  school. 

The  practice  teaching  is  supervised  and 
supplemented  by  (1)  cooperating  teachers 
on  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  who  are  skilled  in  classroom  pro¬ 
cedure  and  responsible  for  the  grades  or 
subjects  taught,  and  (2)  university  spe¬ 
cialists  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 


Each  elementary  school  cooperating 
teacher  supervises  two  groups  of  pupils 
and  four  student  teachers.  Two  of  these 
student  teachers — one  for  each  group 
of  pupils — teach  full  time  in  the  forenoon 
and  two  in  the  afternoon. 

The  city  provides  an  adequate  number 
of  schools  for  the  cooperative  student¬ 
teaching  during  the  last  year  of  profes¬ 
sional  preparation.  Eight  elementary 
schools,  four  high  schools,  and  one  junior 
high  school  are  employed  this  year  for  this 
purpose.  As  many  as  necessary  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  use  of  the  college.  To  provide 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  the  college  is  affiliated  not 
only  with  the  municipal  university,  the 
city  elementary  schools,  and  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  but  also  with  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 
and  its  90  kindergarten  centers,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  the  Art  Academy. 

Vacancies  Determine  Number  to  be  Trained 

The  number  of  vacancies  in  the  city 
school  system  that  will  occur  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years  is  estimated,  and  students  with 
aptitude  and  ability,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  guided  into  the  curricula  pre¬ 
paring  for  those  fields  in  which  the  vacan¬ 
cies  are  expected.  Thus  the  college  hopes 
partially  to  regulate  the  supply  of  prepared 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  to 
the  annual  local  needs.  If  the  student 
successfully  completes  the  final  year  of 
one  of  the  professional  curricula,  he  is 
awarded  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  edu¬ 
cation,  equal  in  rank  to  the  professional 
degrees  conferred  iir  law,  engineering,  etc., 
and  is  rated  on  the  preferred  lists  for  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools. 
He  has  completed  approximately  one-half 
of  the  requirements  for  the  master  of  arts 
degree. 

College  graduates  from  other  institu¬ 
tions  with  the  required  undergraduate 
preparation  in  education  are  admitted  to 
the  graduate  school  and  are  also  eligible 
to  make  a  contract  with  the  city  board  of 
education  to  do  half-time  student-teach¬ 
ing  with  pay.  Although  the  cooperative 
plan  was  not  organized  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  students  through  a 
stipend  to  continue  their  educational 
preparation,  this  by-result  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Alumni  Honor  Nebraska  High 
School  Principal 

A  trip  to  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  gift 
of  $1,000,  ■was  presented  recently  to  the 
principal  of  the  Aurora  (Nebr.)  High 
School,  by  the  high  school  alumni  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  an  expression  of  appreciation 
of  26  years  of  fruitful  service.  Leave 
of  absence  for  a  year  ■with  half  pay  was 
granted  by  the  school  board. 


Cincinnati  Meeting  of  Department 

of  Superintendence 

Few  Cities  Able  to  Care  Properly  for  Numbers  Who  Now  Attend  Meetings.  Marked  Courtesy  to  Visitors. 
Exhibits  More  Than  Usually  Attractive.  Curriculum  Revision  and  Individual  Development  the  Outstanding 
Subjects  of  Discussion.  Seven-Minute  Reports  of  Specific  Accomplishments.  Worli  of  College  Professors 
Severely  Criticized.  Program  Strides  High  Note  of  Public  Service  and  Patriotism 

By  KATHERINE  M.  COOK 

.  Chief  Rural  Education  Division,  Bureau  of  Education 


Cincinnati,  for  the  first  time 
since  1915,  furnished  the  setting 
for  the  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
and  allied  organizations.  If  courtesy, 
hospitality,  and  service  could  compen¬ 
sate  visitors  for  the  discomfort  and  time- 
consuming  inconvenience  of  living  in 
homes  and  small  hotels  remote  from  the 
crowds  and  the  meeting  places,  Cincin¬ 
nati  citizens  certainly  would  have  supplied 
that  compensation.  From  Judy  O’ Grady 
to  the  Colonel’s  Lady,  at  stores,  in  cafes 
(when  places  could  be  secured  in  them), 
on  street  cars,  or  in  ta.xicabs — and  cer¬ 
tainly  these  must  have  done  a  thriving 
business  during  the  convention — all  were 
courteous  and  ready  to  direct  and  assist. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence 
has  grown  beyond  the  capacity  for  enter¬ 
tainment  of  any  but  two  or  three  cities 
in  the  United  States.  To  this  there  seemed 
general  agreement.  Serious  minded  school 
officials  intent  on  four  days  of  intensive 
and  profitable  conference  and  discussion 
will  scarcely  find  it  agreeable  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  meeting  places  where 
hotel  and  auditorium  accommodations  are 
not  adequate  and  reasonably  centralized. 
Many  of  the  14,000  reported  as  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  forced  to  take  rooms  in  the 
suburbs,  and  consequently  long  rides  to 
and  from  meeting  places  and  headquar¬ 
ters.  They  hope  unanimously  that  it  may 
be  at  least  another  10  years  before  a  city 
with  as  inadequate  hotel  accommodations 
is  selected. 

Materials  for  Instruction  Well  Represented 

On  the  other  hand.  Music  Hall  offered 
ample  and  convenient  accommodations 
for  exhibits  rarely  found  elsewhere.  The 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  exhibits 
showed  the  value  of  this  convention  as  an 
advertising  medium.  From  the  smallest 
piece  of  school  equipment  to  the  modern 
motor  bus,  from  a  carefully  prepared 
exhibit  in  art  education  to  one  in  school- 
house  planning,  nothing  was  overlooked 
which  would  familiarize  one  with  modern 
school  practice  so  far  as  materials  are. 
concerned.  The  school  art  exhibit  was 


particularly  notable  and  helped  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  portions  of  the  program 
devoted  to  the  schools’  contribution  to 
beauty  in  education  for  life  appreciations. 

The  Program 

If  one  judges  the  outstanding  move¬ 
ments  in  education  to-day  by  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  discussion  as  presented  by  the 
department,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
center  round  the  curriculum  and  its  cor¬ 
relate — organization,  as  represented  by 
individualized  versus  group  instruction. 
The  curriculum  held  the  center  of  the 
stage,  beginning  with  yearbook  reports  of 
the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Education  presented  by  Gray,  Zerbes, 
and  others  on  Saturday  night,  and  cul¬ 
minating  with  the  Wednesday  morning 
program.  Beginning  with  a  consideration 
of  the  curriculum  as  the  paramount  issue 
in  education  to-day,  by  Doctor  Judd, 
University  of  Chicago,  the  subject  was 
discussed  from  the  following  points  of 
view:  How  to  attack  curriculum  making 
scientifically,  Horn,  of  Iowa;  how  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  the  community 
and  the  individual.  Withers,  of  New 
York;  how  one  city  has  attacked  the 
problem,  Threlkeld,  of  Denver;  ending 
with  the  proposal  of  a  cooperative  plan 
for  curriculum  revision  by  Scott,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  last  report  was  an 
outline  of  a  plan  for  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  reports  on  progress  and 
experimental  curriculum  making,  with  the 
National  Education  Association  acting  as 
a  clearing  house  of  information.  It 
proposed  that  each  city  superintendent  of 
the  country  repoi’t  to  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  units  of  progress  in  curric¬ 
ulum  revision  as  they  are  made  and  that 
that  organization  make  them  available 
to  all  other  cities  considering  revision. 

Curriculum  Receives  Unwonted  Attention 

Consideration  of  the  materials  of 
instruction  permeated  all  meetings  includ¬ 
ing  sectional  programs.  In  consideration 
of  elementary  and  high  school  problems, 
especially  those  of  the  junior  high  school, 
the  curriculum  received  unwonted  atten¬ 


tion.  The  development  of  better  inter¬ 
national  understanding  through  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  training  for  world 
citizenship  as  an  eighth  objective  in 
secondary  education  were  among  the 
plans  advocated.  Teachers’  colleges  and 
normal  schools  took  a  prominent  place  on 
the  curriculum  band  wagon  and  are  con¬ 
sidering  new  context  and  procedure  in 
preparation  of  teachers’  courses,  discard¬ 
ing  the  experience  and  opinion  basis  for 
more  scientific  plans,  that  of  job  analysis 
being  among  those  emphasized  as  of 
importance. 

Individualized  Instruction 

Second  only  in  prominence  to  the 
curriculum  was  the  matter  of  individual 
instruction,  organization  for  and  problems 
concerned  with  its  administration.  Tues¬ 
day  evening  Superintendents  Washburne, 
of  Winnetka,  and  Stoddard,  of  Bronx- 
vUle,  N.  Y.,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problems  involved  in  its  introduction  and 
administration  in  the  schqol  system. 
Doctor  Kilpatrick  followed  with  an 
appraisal  of  the  Dalton  and  Winnetka 
plans.  Among  other  things.  Doctor  Kil¬ 
patrick  emphasized  the  point  that  after 
all  the  large  problem  is  revision  of  curricu¬ 
lum  materials  and  that 'the  main  fault  of 
both  plans  is  that  they  make  no  provision 
for  this  revision.  Another  objection 
raised  was  lack  of  sufficient  provision  for 
group  contacts  through  socialization  and 
for  necessary  “concomitants”;  i.  e.,  indi¬ 
rect  outcomes  of  teaching  not  definitely 
classified.  Discussion  followed,  led  by 
F.  C.  Ayer,  of  the  L^niversity  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  participated  in  by  Courtis,  of 
Detroit,  Freeman,  of  Chicago,  and  others. 

Opponents  Demand  Conclusive  Evidence 

Opponents  of  the  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion  idea  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of 
school  people  still  working  with  the 
prevailing  organization  who  are  waiting, 
Micawberlike,  for  more  definite  and  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  to  turn  up,  were  equally 
intent  on  discussions  of  scientific  methods 
of  grouping  children  based  on  results  of 
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intelligence  and  achievement  tests,  and 
with  specific  objectives  in  particular  sub¬ 
jects  or  for  particular  groups. 

The  Education  Bill 

As  a  third  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
meeting  as  a  whole,  it  was  noticeable  that 
for  the  first  time  in  years  discussion  of  the 
Sterling- Reed  bill  for  a  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  (or  of  the  same  plan  known  by  an¬ 
other  name)  was  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence.  Even  the  resolution  favoring  a 
department  of  education  took  on  a  mild 
and  modified  form  as  compared  to  other 
years  and  may  be  interpreted  as  an  in¬ 
dorsement  of  a  department  of  education 
and  relief  without  subsidies  rather  than  a 
department  with  subsidies  as  provided  in 
the  Sterling-Reed  bill.  Other  resolutions 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  child  labor 
amendment;  approved  legislation  recently 
passed  providing  for  $19,000,000  for  the 
Washington  school-building  program;  fav¬ 
ored  character  training;  indorsed  efficient 
financial  management  of  school  systems 
and  independent  control  by  school  boards; 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  potent  means  of  establishing 
international  understanding. 

Concerning  the  General  Program 

Other  high  lights  among  the  programs 
of  the  large  general  group  were  the  Tues¬ 
day  morning  program  devoted  to  7-minute 
contributions  on  specific  accomplishments 
of  the  year,  the  Thursday  morning  program 
concerning  the  contribution  which  col¬ 
leges  should  make  to  education,  and  the 
Thursday  afternoon  pageant  and  musical 
program. 

Of  the  7-minute  contributions,  nine  were 
made  by  city  superintendents  each  de¬ 
scribing  some  outstanding  activity  of 
the  year  just  passed  in  his  own  system. 
Miss  Olive  Jones  outlined  proposed  plans 
for  a  home  for  retired  teachers,  and  Doctor 
Strayer  set  forth  examples  of  the  anoma¬ 
lous  situation  created  when  the  business 
and  educational  management  of  a  school 
system  are  separately  administered.  Doc¬ 
tor  Ballou  described  the  introduction 
of  educational  research  into  the  Wash¬ 
ington  school  system.  Superintendent 
Johnson  of  San  Diego  outlined  the  cen¬ 
tralization  feature  of  library  work  in  his 
system.  Superintendent  Lewis,  of  Flint, 
discussed  a  personnel  audit  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Superintendent  Gowans,  of  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Kans.,  told  how  education  week 
was  used  to  contribute  to  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  citizens.  Su¬ 
perintendent  Newlon  intimated  that  by¬ 
products  of  the  curriculum-making  pro¬ 
gram  in  Denver  were  of  no  less  moment 
than  the  new  curriculum  itself.  Su¬ 
perintendent  Borden  told  how  vocational 
information  is  used  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  Superintendent  Nugent  how  the 
schools  are  taken  to  the  parents  in  Jersey 


City,  N.  J.  These  short,  snappy  and 
condensed  contributions  had  the  punch 
and  suggestion  of  actual  experience 
quite  apart  from  the  realm  of  theory 
and  were  listened  to  with  unusual  interest. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  program. 
Superintendent  Bojuiton,  of  Ithaca,  caused 
a  mild  sensation,  throwing  a  bomb  into 
the  otherwise  peaceful  consideration  of 
the  service  which  colleges  and  universities 
should  render  to  schools.  Superintendent 
Boynton  paid  his  respects  to  the  college 
curriculum,  entrance  requirements,  and 
college  professors  as  teachers,  accusing 
them  of  being  poor  teachers  with  little 
interest  in  individuals  and  in  general 
service,  but  addicted  to  the  writing  of 
books  and  conducting  of  school  surveys. 
The  department  voted  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  address  with  its  compliments  to  every 
college  president  in  the  United  States  in  a 
resolution  which  the  presiding  officer 
characterized  as  “sending  a  missionary 
tract  to  the  heathen  on  how  to  teach  the 
true  American  doctrine.” 

Happiness  through  Music  and  Art 

Thursday  afternoon’s  program,  unusual 
as  to  organization  for  participation, 
execution,  and  arrangement,  was  a  nota¬ 
ble  exemplification  of  President  Me  An¬ 
drews’s  idea  that  life,  liberty,  and  happi¬ 
ness  are  fostered  by  the  schools  through 
expression  in  music  and  art.  The  first 
part  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
happiness  and  school  music,  the  second  to 
happiness  through  art  expression. 

The  Teachers’  chorus  of  the  Indiana 
public  schools,  composed  of  300  teachers, 
presented  a  program  of  public-school 
music  adapted  especially  for  its  appeal  to 
pupils  of  secondary  school  age.  The 
chorus  organized  in  1922  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  teachers  an  opportunity  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  choral  singing  and  conducting,  has 
won  cordial  recognition  at  Cincinnati  and 
probably  elsewhere  for  musicianly  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  annotations  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  following  the  selections  added  to  the 
listener’s  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
music  and  its  adaptation  to  school  use. 

A  pageant,  “The  public  school’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Nation’s  happiness”;  a 
processional  by  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  representing  in  its 


different  episodes  joy  in  childhood,  in 
youth,  in  nature,  in  the  practical  arts,  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  service; 
and  ending  with  the  singing  of  “America, 
the  beautiful”  by  the  chorus  and  audi¬ 
ence,  completed  an  afternoon  unique  in 
departmental  programs. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  carried  off  the  honor 
of  supplying  the  next  president.  Super¬ 
intendent  Ballou  won  over  Superintend¬ 
ent  Gwinn,  of  San  Francisco,  by  the  nar¬ 
row  margin  of  10  votes. 

Genius  of  President  Displayed  in  Program 

The  program  as  a  whole  was  of  unusual 
interest,  professional  in  tone  and  sound¬ 
ing  a  high  note  of  public  service  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  In  both  the  latter  it  was  Mc- 
Andrewesque  in  character.  The  genius 
of  the  department  president  was  apparent 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  program.  Each 
unit  followed  out  an  idea  expressed  in  a 
quotation,  generally  one  expressing  a  pa¬ 
triotic  sentiment.  Quotations  were  from 
the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  ordinance  of  1847,  or  from 
noted  Americans.  According  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  announcements,  the  sentiments  were 
from  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  28, 
1913,  compiled  by  Henry  R.  Evans. 

A  few  examples  will  offer  sufficient  illus¬ 
tration:  Monday  afternoon  the  depart¬ 
ment  met  in  five  groups.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
E.  The  Group  A  program  discussing 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  was 
headed  by  the  quotation,  “From  the  be¬ 
ginning  these  States  engaged  as  the  duty 
of  government  to  secure  to  all  equal  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.”  The  discussions  were  by  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  Jno. 
J.  Tigert  for  the  Nation;  County  Super¬ 
intendent  A.  F.  Harman,  of  Montgomerj- 
County,  Ala.,  for  the  South;  and  State 
Superintendent  E.  W.  Butterfield,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  North.  In  Group  B  a 
health  education  program  followed  the 
key  quotation,  “All  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights.  Among  these  is  life.”  Group  C, 
“To  establish  justice.”  The  topics  were 
“Justice  for  pupils,”  “Justice  for  teach¬ 
ers,”  and  “Justice  in  high  places.” 
Group  D,  “To  insure  domestic  tranquil- 


A  MAN’S  EDUCATION  must  be  mainly  his  own  work.  He  may  be  helped  or 
he  may  be  embarrassed  greatly  by  his  environment;  but  neither  books,  nor 
teachers,  nor  apparatus,  nor  other  surrounding  conditions  of  any  kind  will  be  of  any 
avail  unless  he  himself  furnish  the  energizing  spirit  which  shall  put  them  to  account. 
A  mind  is  not  molded  as  an  earthen  vessel  is  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  potter. 
It  molds  itself  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  force  which  makes  for  symmetry  or  for  de¬ 
formity  according  to  the  direction  given  it  by  consciousness  and  will.  Libraries, 
universities,  museums,  and  foreign  travel  are  powerful  auxiliaries  to  a  man  who  is 
determined  to  be  educated;  but  he  will  find  them  of  no  avail  if  he  makes  them  anything 
more  than  secondary  instrumentalities  in  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  no  lack  of 
such  advantages  will  prevent  a  man  from  securing  a  valuable  education  who  is 
resolved  to  educate  himself. — F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
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lity.”  Topics;  “Student  government, 
“Controversial  subjects  in  high  school, 
and  “Labor  and  capital.” 

Contributing  to  the  different  programs 
were  speakers  from  State  universities  and 
colleges  in  15  States,  a  representative  but 
not  an  extensive  number  of  State  super¬ 
intendents,  a  large  number  of  city  super¬ 
intendents,  elementary  and  high-school 
principals,  professors  in  State  teachers’ 
colleges,  municipal  universities,  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  Beside  educators,  several 
organizations,  including  the  United  States 
Army,  National  Committee  on  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  the  Farmers’  Cooperative 
Associations,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  press  were  represented. 
An  examination  of  the  list  of  speakers 
indicates  that  33  of  the  48  States  were 
represented  by  one  or  more. 

Other  Deparlmetiis  and  Allied  Groups 

Group  A  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Commissioner  Tigert,  was  devoted  to 
consideration  of  rural  education.  Doctor 
Tigert  discussed  recent  constructive  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  United  States  indi¬ 
cating  specific  points  of  progress  in  financ¬ 
ing,  administering,  and  supervising  rural 
schools,  all  of  which  tend  toward  raising 
rural  education  to  the  professional  plane 
attained  in  urban  school  systems.  A  film 
showing  school  buildings,  equipment,  and 
school  work,  illustrating  the  progress  dis¬ 
cussed,  was  shown.  Superintendent  Har¬ 
man,  of  Montgomery  County,  Ala., 
schools,  speaking  for  the  South,  showed 
in  his  address  and  through  pictures  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  rural  school 
system  under  his  administration.  Doctor 
Butterfield,  commissioner  of  education 
for  New  Hampshire,  traced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  progress  in  equalizing  educational 
opportunity  in  the  North  and  illustrated 
his  lecture  by  slides  and  moving  pictures. 

Eeery  Slate  Able  to  Provide  Schools 

The  program  prepared  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  rural  education  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Macy  Campbell,  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  College,  was  notable  for  schol¬ 
arly  contributions.  The  initial  program 
was  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  background  of  rural  education. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Swift,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  gave  an  illustrated 
address  showing  through  slides  the  ine¬ 
qualities  in  tax  burdens  and  educational 
opportunities  which  follow  unscientific 
methods  of  raising  and  distributing  school 
funds.  Doctor  Swift  also  pointed  out 
constructive  remedial  measures,  stating 
that  his  study  of  financing  systems  in 
one-fourth  of  our  States  had  convinced 
him  that  no  State  was  unable  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  ele¬ 


mentary  and  secondary  school  system  for 
all  of  its  children.  Doctor  Swift’s  clear 
and  adequate  discussion  was  followed  by 
a  brilliant  address  on  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  and  supporting  education,  by  Aaron 
Sapiro,  attorney  for  the  Farmers’  Coop¬ 
erative  Associations,  Chicago.  An  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  both  addresses  from 
the  floor  followed. 

The  splendid  pace  set  by  the  initial 
program  of  the  department  was  followed 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons,  the 
former  devoted  to  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  of  consolidated  schools  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  citizens,  building  up  and  educating 
rural  communities,  and  high  points  in 
general  service,  the  latter  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  consolidated  school  discussed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  distri¬ 
bution,  organization  under  the  county 
unit  plan,  improvement  in  standards, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  principal  for 
the  consolidated  school.  Sectional  pro¬ 
grams  were  held  Thursday  morning. 
State  Superintendent  Harris,  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  Prof.  Mabel  Carney,  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  were  among  the  speakers. 

Teacher  Preparing  Institutions 

The  American  Association  of  Teachers’ 
Colleges,  the  National  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education,  and  the  City 
Teachers’  Training  School  Section,  in¬ 
cluding  among  them  all  of  the  teacher 
preparing  groups,  attracted  many  notable 
speakers  who  appeared  on  the  different 
programs,  including  several  presidents  of 
teachers  colleges  as  well  as  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  University  of  Washington,  and 
others  of  importance.  Strong  movements 
to  raise  entrance  requirements,  to  revise 
curricula,  lengthen  courses,  and  otherwise 
improve  standards  of  teacher-preparing 
institutions  are  widespread  if  one  may 
judge  from  programs  presented. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  a  young  but  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  organization,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education, 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Primary  Council,  and  the 
National  Council,  were  among  other 
allied  groups  presenting  interesting  and 
profitable  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Department 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  was  represented  on  the 
program  by  four  speakers,  some  of  whom 
made  more  than  one  address  at  different 
sessions.  Headquarters  on  the  ballroom 
floor  of  the  Gibson  Hotel  were  centrally 
located  and  attracted  a  large  number  of 


educator  guests  during  the  meeting.  The 
usual  bureau  dinner  in  the  interest  of  the 
work-study-play  or  platoon  plan  schools 
was  well  attended.  Commissioner  Tigert 
presided.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Superintendents  Davidson,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Cody,  of  Detroit;  Principals  Bryan,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Boyce,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee;  and  Miss  Williamson,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The  usual  number  of  college  alumni 
and  fraternity  dinners  were  given  on 
Wednesday  and  other  evenings,  and  a 
large  number  of  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
and  special  dinners  impossible  to  enumer¬ 
ate  provided  for  reunions,  conferences, 
and  social  diversion. 

Recent  Growth  of  Music  Clubs  in 
Virginia 

“Virginia  has  32  well-organized  and 
active  music  clubs  belonging  to  the 
national  federation,”  writes  Margaret  L. 
Gill  in  the  Virginia  Teacher.  Of  the  32 
clubs,  6  are  junior. 

The  first  county  federated  music  club 
was  organized  in  Fluvanna  County  in 
1920,  so  recent  is  the  county  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  oldest  city  music  club  is  in 
Petersburg,  dating  from  1898.  It  is  not 
possible  to  compare  fairly  the  work  of 
town  and  county  music  clubs,  for  their 
aims  are  entirely  different.  While  clubs 
in  the  larger  centers  are  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  bringing  great  artists  to 
their  towns,  music  clubs  in  the  smaller 
places  mean  much  to  their  communities, 
and  relatively  their  membership  is  greater. 

The  Fluvanna  County  club  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  62,  and  gives  eight  concerts 
annually.  The  Junior  Fluvanna  club, 
with  a  membership  of  20,  presents  four 
concerts  during  the  year.  This  compares 
favorably  with  the  largest  clubs  in  the 
State.  Roanoke,  with  a  membership  of 
500,  gives  12  or  more  concerts  each  year; 
and  Marion,  with  100  members,  under¬ 
takes  three  or  more  yearly. 

The  purpose  and  activities  of  the 
clubs  vary  widely;  the  range  of  dues  is 
from  10  cents  to  $10  a  year.  In  some 
organizations  self-culture  or  musical  crea¬ 
tion  is  the  object;  in  others,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  musical  appreciation  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Practically  every  club  in  the 
State  has  recently  increased  in  member¬ 
ship.  Roanoke  has  developed  from  20 
members  in  1908  to  500,  and  Fluvanna 
County  from  12  to  62. 

tfiU 

Until  they  are  up  to  grade  standards 
in  spelling  and  penmanship  pupils  from 
the  ninth  grade  up,  in  the  Lake  Odessa 
(Mich.)  High  School  are  required  to 
continue  these  studies.  Tests  are  given 
every  six  weeks. 
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Standard  Tests  Regularly  Administered 


Superintendent  Has  Four  Assistants 


Twenty-three  consolidated  schools,  every 
one  on  a  paved  road,  constitute  the 
school  system  of  this  county.  Twenty- 
two  schools  of  the  twenty-three  offer 
high-school  as  well  as  elementary  in¬ 
struction.  The  county  superintendent  is 
assisted  by  four  supervisors,  two  of  whom 
direct  the  work  of  the  schools  in  music, 
another  that  in  manual  training,  and 
another  that  in  writing  and  in  art.  The 
county  superintendent  appoints  standing 
committees  of  principals  and  teachers  to 
organize  and  direct  school  activities  of 
the  county  which  may  be  benefited  by 
such  cooperation. 


School  System  of  Portage  County  is 
Thoroughly  Organized 

All  Schools  Consolidated  and  22  of  them  O0er  High-School  Instruction.  Supervision 
and  Administration  of  Schools  Aided  by  Committees  of  Principals  and  Teachers. 
Local  Educational  Agencies  Lend  their  Cooperation 


COOPERATION  is  the  foundation 
principle  which  governs  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  public-school 
system  of  Portage  County,  Ohio — co¬ 
operation  between  the  county  supervisory 
staff  and  the  local  school  officers  and 


An  athletic  committee  formulates  rules, 
schedules  games,  assigns  referees,  adjudi¬ 
cates  disputes,  and  conducts  tournaments 
and  field  meets.  Si.xteen  of  the  schools 
maintained  football  teams  last  year. 
Thirty-six  boys’  and  girls’  basket-ball 


The  “Speedometer  committee’’  directs 
the  publication  of  a  yearbook,  the  name 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the 
committee;  local  responsibility  for  this 
book  is  assumed  by  student  editors  and 
business  managers. 

The  current  publicity  committee  pre¬ 
pares  each  week  a  double  column  of  Por¬ 
tage  County  school  news.  This  material 
is  distributed  to  seven  papers,  the  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  which  includes  prac¬ 
tically  every  resident  of  the  county.  Each 
school  has  its  own  new's  representative. 
To  him  a  return  post  card  is  sent  every 
Monday  on  which  he  writes  the  news  notes 
of  his  district,  returning  the  card  to  the 
central  office  on  Friday.  Articles  on  spe¬ 
cial  topics  are  prepared  as  occasion  de¬ 
mands. 


A  testing  committee  has  charge  of  all 
tests  in  the  county.  They  not  only  pre¬ 
pare  examination  questions  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects  for  the  first  semester 
finals  and  in  the  high-school  subjects  for 
the  second  semester  finals,  but  also  super¬ 
vise  the  administering  of  standard  tests. 
They  chart  the  results  and  prescribe 
remedial  instruction. 

The  lyceum  committee  has  saved  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  lecture  courses  by 
conducting  them  cooperatively.  This 
committee  prepares  from  the  offerings  of 
half  a  dozen  lyceum  bureaus  a  list  of 
speakers  and  musicians  suitable  for  the 
county  circuit.  Each  principal  in  the  23 
consolidated  school  districts  chooses  from 
this  list  those  best  suited  to  his  local 
requirements.  From  a  centrally  located 
hotel  the  persons  so  employed  make  their 
appointments  with  the  several  schools. 

Once  a  year  the  school  exhibit  com¬ 
mittee  arranges  a  display  of  school  work 
from  the  different  schools,  at  which  the 


A  class  in  harness  making,  Franklin  Township 


teachers;  cooperation  between  the  school 
authorities  and  the  auxiliary  educational 
agencies  of  the  county;  cooperation  from 
the  Kent  State  Normal  College;  and  above 
all,  cooperation,  ungrudging  and  com¬ 
plete,  from  the  patrons  of  the  schools  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  county,  according 
to  C.  E.  Pore,  the  county  superintendent, 
who  supplied  the  facts  and  photographs 
utilized  in  this  article.  In  this  the  Por¬ 
tage  County  schools  are  blessed  above  the 
most  of  the  school  organizations  of  the 
country. 


teams  are  scheduled  to  play  interschool  con¬ 
tests  every  Friday  night  of  the  season. 

A  committee  on  literature  and  music 
arranges  competitive  speaking  and  sing¬ 
ing  contests,  which  involve  as  participants 
practically  half  of  the  high-school  pupils. 


Randolph  School  Building,  Portage  County,  Ohio 
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work  is  judged  and  prizes  are  given. 
Practical  work  in  art,  dressmaking,  me¬ 
chanical  drawing,  woodwork,  harness  mak¬ 
ing,  and  forging  are  especially  emphasized. 

The  Portage  County  schools  enjoy  the 
cooperation  of  other  local  educational 
agencies.  The  farm  bureau’s  club  leader 


enrolls  the  boys  and  girls  in  vacation 
courses  which  supplement  their  school 
work  in  domestic  science  and  agriculture. 
The  county  board  of  health  employs  a 
trained  nurse  who  makes  the  schools  her 
special  field  of  operation.  A  registered 
Red  Cross  nurse  frequently  assists  schools 
which  are  in  need  of  her  services.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  co¬ 
operates  through  its  secretary  in  giving 
motion  picture  programs  and  in  conduct¬ 
ing  educational  tours  and  a  summer  base¬ 
ball  league  for  school  pupils. 

Normal  College  Facilities  Freely  Used 

The  Kent  State  Normal  College  assists 
the  teachers  of  the  county  by  providing 
special  courses  when  desired,  giving 
demonstration  lessons,  lending  library 
materials,  and  assisting  in  the  annual 
teachers’  institute.  The  college  gymna¬ 
sium  and  auditorium  are  open  for  school 
contests  and  programs.  On  the  day 
allowed  by  taw  to  the  teachers  each  year 
to  visit  other  schools  normal  college 
seniors  conduct  their  classes  so  that  the 
pupils  lose  no  school  days.  To  become 
as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  work 
they  are  to  teach,  the  normal  students  of 
the  preceding  day  visit  the  classes  of  the 
teachers  they  are  to  relieve. 

The  Franklin  Township  consolidated 
school,  1  mile  from  Kent,  is  affiliated  with 
the  college  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  The  college  contributes  to  its 
financial  support  and  also  provides  a 
kindergarten  specialist  and  special 
teachers  for  music,  art,  domestic  science, 
37835°— 25 1 - 2 


manual  training,  and  agriculture.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  college  provides  for  medical 
inspection  in  this  school  and  furnishes 
instruction  for  all  its  pupils  above  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  normal  college  high 
school. 


All  this  cooperation,  enthusiastically 
and  loyally  given,  has  placed  the  schools 
of  Portage  County  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  rural  schools  of  Ohio. 

The  National  ■  University  Extension 
Association  will  meet  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  April  30-May  2,  102.5,  and  not  in 
Kansas  Cif  y,  as  previously  stated. 


Aid  to  Adults  in  Selecting  Educa¬ 
tional  Institutions 

More  than  1,850  courses  of  study  open 
to  working  men  and  women  of  Greater 
Boston  have  been  listed  in  the  second 
annual  catalogue,  “Educational  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  Greater  Boston,”  published  by 
the  Prospect  Union  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  of  Cambridge.  The  information 
has  been  collected  from  the  catalogues 
and  reports  of  130  accredited  schools  and 
social  agencies  of  Greater  Boston.  In¬ 
struction  in  almost  every  subject  is 
offered,  special  attention  being  given  to 
part-time  and  evening  opportunities  suit¬ 
able  for  persons  who  can  devote  but  a 
small  part  of  their  day  or  evening  to 
study. 

The  Prospect  Union  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  is  not  an  advertising  medium  for 
schools,  but  it  aims  to  present  trust¬ 
worthy  information  to  people  who  need 
it,  and  its  concern  is  for  them  rather  than 
for  the  schools  listed.  In  addition  to 
this  information  service,  the  Educational 
Exchange  offers  free  vocational  counsel 
and  educational  advice  to  men  and 
women.  Since  its  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1923,  more  than  400  persons  have 
been  served  by  the  exchange. 

A  third  annual  school  pilgrimage  this 
year  will  bring  130  public-school  boys 
from  Australia  to  England.  The  boys 
will  also  visit  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium.  These  tours  are  arranged 
by  the  Young  Australia  League  to  broaden 
the  educational  life  of  young  people  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


Portage  County  physician  administering  serum  to  immunize  pupils  against  diphtheria 


Annual  exhibit  of  manual  training 
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Benefits  oj  Citizens’  Training  Camps 
Clearly  Proved 

ROM  any  standpoint  from  which 
they  may  be  viewed  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  upbuild 
the  physique  and  morale  of  the  Nation’s 
youth  by  means  of  the  citizens’  military 
training  camps  deserve  the  most  cordial 
support.  Judged  by  the  results  that  have 
been  abundantly  shown  the  idea  was  an 
inspiration,  and  the  operation  of  the 
camps  has  been  a  national  benefit  of  high 
order. 

The  declared  purpose  is  to  develop  men 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally;  to 
stimulate  patriotism  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship;  and  to  establish  self-discipline  and 
the  spirit  of  cooperation.  If  these  ends 
are  attained  even  in  part,  the  camps  are 
worth  to  the  country  far  more  than  the 
moderate  sums  that  are  expended  upon 
them;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  measure  of  success  has  been 
more  than  partial.  The  fast  increasing 
demand  for  enrollment  in  the  camps  and 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  parents  whose 
boys  have  attended  them  clearly  show 
that  those  who  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  the  camps  actually  do 
are  their  warmest  advocates. 

It  would  seem  that  to  any  normal  red- 
blooded  young  American  a  month  in  such 
surroundings  is  an  ideal  outing.  The 
tasks  assigned  assume  the  aspect  of  sport, 
for  everybody  does  them;  the  purely 
military  features  are  attractive  to  most 
boys  and  in  a  single  month  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  irksome;  the  athletic 
games  and  exercises  are  of  the  sort  that 
Americans  most  enjoy;  the  studies  are  as 
practical  and  fruitful  as  may  be;  the 
general  atmosphere  is  wholesome  and 
stimulating. 

For  experiences  far  less  beneficial  it  has 
been  necessary  in  the  past  to  pay  round 
sums.  Now,  attendance  at  the  citizens’ 
military  training  camps  is  service  to  the 
country,  and  every  necessary  expense, 
even  transportation  to  the  camp  and  back, 
is  borne  by  the  Government.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  insistent  demand  has  made  it 
necessary  to  establish  the  camps  in  every 
part  of  the  country;  in  the  coming  summer 
one  v/ill  be  within  convenient  access  to 
every  young  American. 


Prestige  of  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  Steadily  Growing 

P'OUR  YEARS  ago  about  6,000  persons 
-*■  were  registered  as  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  in  Atlantic  City.  By  common 
consent  it  was  agreed  that  the  attendance 
of  such  numbers  was  incompatible  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  organization. 
This  consideration,  together  with  others 
which  concerned  the  control  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  led  to  complete  reorganization. 
Conditions  of  eligibility  to  membership 
were  restated;  independence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  in  financial 
matters  was  declared,  and  all  organiza¬ 
tions  not  directly  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tional  supervision  or  administration  were 
denied  the  right  of  official  recognition  if 
their  meetings  were  held  simultaneously 
with  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
Fifty-five  branches  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  were  included  in  the 
program  of  the  Atlantic  City  meeting 
and  the  effect  of  the  new  provision  was 
to  reduce  to  14  the  number  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  thereafter. 

It  was'confidently  expected  that  smaller 
attendance,  greater  tranquillity,  and  more 
effective  work  would  result  from  the  reor¬ 
ganization.  How  far  wrong  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  were  is  shown  by  the  attendance  of 
about  13,000  at  the  recent  Cincinnati 
meeting — more  than  twice  as  many  as  at 
Atlantic  City  four  years  ago.  The  re¬ 
strictions  upon  membership  and  the  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  privilege  of  voting  and 
of  participating  in  the  business  meetings 
have  placed  full  control  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  where  it  belongs,  and  have  increased 
its  working  efficiency,  but  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  inconveniences  that  come  from 
large  gatherings  are  greater  than  ever 
before. 

The  effort  at  exclusiveness  in  itself  in¬ 
creased  the  interest  of  those  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  membership  and  aroused  a 
greater  desire  on  the  part  of  others  to  be 
present  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  profession. 
Human  nature  remains  the  same  through 
all  the  ages. 

Bolivia  Summarily  Stops  Study  of 
Law 

O  DISCONTINUE  a  study  because  it 
is  too  popular  would  seem  to  an 
American  to  be  quixotic.  Yet  that  has 
recently  been  done  in  Bolivia,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  not  quixotic  but 
a  display  of  eminent  common  sense. 

South  Americans  generally  have  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  study  of  law. 
In  Bolivia  that  tendency  is  so  marked  that 
occupations  considered  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Republic  were  neglected. 


and  the  law  classes  were  full  and  over¬ 
flowing,  although  the  number  of  lawyers  in 
the  country  was  far  greater  than  the  busi¬ 
ness  available  could  properly  support. 

The  propriety  of  discontinuing  the 
faculties  of  law  in  all  the  universities  of 
Bolivia  has  been  discussed  in  the  National 
Congress  for  some  time  with  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Finally  a  compromise  has  been 
reached  by  which  the  minister  has 
abolished  the  first-year  course  at  once,  the 
second-year  course  in  1926,  and  the  third- 
year  course  in  1927.  After  that  time  the 
faculties  of  law  in  Bolivia  will  cease  to 
exist  until  it  is  considered  desirable  to  re¬ 
establish  them.  In  this  way  those  who 
have  already  begun  the  study  of  law  will 
be  allowed  to  graduate,  but  no  new 
students  will  be  admitted. 

The  minister  of  instruction  expects  to 
extend  the  technical  and  scientific  courses 
in  the  universities  to  take  the  place  of  the 
abolished  law  courses.  This  information 
comes  from  the  American  charg4  d’affaires 
at  La  Paz,  through  the  State  Department. 

tils 

Recruits  Needed  for  Teaching  Pro¬ 
fession 

T  T IGH-SCHOOL  commencements  are 
^  -*•  near  at  hand.  Approximately 
350,000  boys  and  girls — six  times  as  many 
as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — will  be 
graduated  from  public  high  schools  during 
this  year.  Then  what?  Statistics  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  past 
years  indicate  that  about  112,000  will  go 
to  college  and  about  50,000  wiU  enter 
other  institutions  to  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

Many  of  the  54  per  cent  who  do  not 
expect  to  continue  their  education  might 
be  persuaded  to  do  so.  Assistance  should 
be  given  those  who  are  planning  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  that  vocation  for  which  they  are 
best  adapted  and  in  which  they  can  ren¬ 
der  their  greatest  service  to  society.  Edu¬ 
cation  offers  one  of  the  greatest  fields  of 
•service.  The  teacher  is  entrusted  with 
preserving  and  passing  on  t^ose  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  race  most  worth  while,  and 
with  directing  the  development  of  the 
latent  ability  of  each  child  in  order  that 
he  may  make  his  fullest  contribution  to 
society. 

Women  are  entering  more  than  here¬ 
tofore  the  fields  of  administration  and  re¬ 
search.  Men  are  entering  the  ranks  as 
teachers  in  increasing  numbers.  The 
number  of  men  students  enrolled  in 
teacher-preparing  courses  in  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  during  the 
last  biennium  for  which  statistics  have 
been  compiled  has  increased  more  than  71 
per  cent.  The  percentage  of  men  teach- 
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Bureau  of  Education  a  Clearing  House  for 
Research  in  Secondary  Education 

Cooperation  with  Associations  and  Other  Agencies  Concerned  with  Wor^  of  Secondary 
Schools.  A  National  Committee  to  Initiate,  Direct,  and  Coordinate  Research.  Func¬ 
tions  Assumed  by  Bureau  of  Education 

By  EUSTACE  E.  WINDES 
Associate  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


ers  has  apparently  increased  in  the  past 
four  years  from  18J^  to  22^  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  employed. 

The  field  of  education  is  not  a  one-track 
affair;  it  offers  a  variety  of  types  of  occu¬ 
pation.  Administration  has  added  new 
fields  for  specialization;  among  them  are 
supervisors,  health  officers,  service  di¬ 
rectors,  librarians,  vocational  guidance 
directors,  and  social  advisors.  Research 
is  of  growing  importance.  Specialists  are 
needed  to  direct  the  development  of  the 
school  curricula;  to  assist  in  improving 
the  methods  of  instruction;  to  procure, 
compile,  and  interpret  statistics;  and  to 
devise,  administer,  and  supervise  the 
giving  of  standardized  tests.  And  then 
teaching  itself  offers  many  new  fields  for 
specialization,  such  as  for  the  nursery,  the 
physically  handicapped,  the  mentally 
defective,  the  immigrant  and  other  adult 
workers  desiring  further  education.  Art, 
music,  and  physical  education  are  receiv¬ 
ing  new  emphasis  and  require  specially 
prepared  teachers. 

The  field  of  education  is  not  over¬ 
crowded.  The  increase  in  educational 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population  demands  more  workers.  The 
development  of  better  standards  in  edu¬ 
cation  demands  that  those  workers  be 
more  adequately  trained.  The  salaries 
now  paid  are  enough  to  attract  men  of  the 
best  type.  The  time  is  at  hand  for  them 
to  resume  their  places  in  the  schools. 

South  American  International 
Students’  Conference 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  the  ninth  annual 
camp  meeting  of  international  students, 
consisting  of  official  delegations  from  the 
centers  of  learning  of  South  American 
Republics  and  distinguished  persons  from 
the  neighboring  countries,  was  held  at 
Piriapolis,  Uruguay,  in  January.  The 
purpose  of  this  camp  meeting  and  confer¬ 
ence,  as  outlined  by  Hoffman  Philip, 
American  minister  to  Uruguay,  was  to 
advance  the  physical  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  youth  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  gymnastics 
and  open-air  exercises,  such  as  football, 
basket  ball,  tennis,  swimming,  riding,  with 
competent  instructors  in  charge.  Con¬ 
ferences  and  conversations  regarding  the 
political,  social,  and  educational  problems 
of  the  day  also  occupied  a  primary  place 
in  the  life  of  the  camp;  and  particularly 
those  problems  which  pertain  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  South  America  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Prominent  men  of  learning, 
numbering  120  in  all,  from  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay  were  in  charge  of  this  aspect  of 
the  development  of  the  youth. 


IN  RESPONSE  to  urgent  appeals. 
Dr.  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has 
agreed  to  undertake  to  organize  for 
cooperative  research  the  agencies  wdiich 
are  concerned  wdth  secondary  education. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  will  function  as 
a  clearing  house  for  this  purpose.  The 
need  for  this  service  is  plain. 

The  matter  of  joining  in  such  under¬ 
taking  was  presented  to  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  (the  first  organization  to  meet 
after  the  undertaking  w’as  decided  upon) 
at  the  December,  1924,  meeting.  That 
association  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  agree  with  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  on  a  program  of  cooperation.  This 
program  was  presented  at  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  High  School  Inspectors  and  Super¬ 
visors,  the  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals,  the  National 
Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education, 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land,  the  Northwest  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  and  Higher  Schools,  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  High  School  Teachers’  Association, 
held  in  Cincinnati  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  department  of  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Representatives  Unanimous  in  Support 

The  representatives  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  unanimously  requested  authority  to 
convey  the  invitation  of  Commissioner 
Tigert  to  their  respective  organizations  to 
appoint  a  member  to  form  with  members 
of  other  organizations  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  whose  function  would  be  to  initiate, 
direct,  and  coordinate  research  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education. 

The  invitation  of  Commissioner  Tigert 
was  acted  upon  by  three  organizations 
which  met  in  Cincinnati,  and  committee 
members  were  named.  Other  organiza¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  name  committee 
members  at  their  first  meeting.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that  these  members  and  se¬ 
lected  individuals  will  be  added  to  a  com¬ 


mittee  previously  organized  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
problems  of  the  small  high  school,  and 
that  a  general  committee  on  secondary 
education  will  be  formed. 

Some  of  the  proposed  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  setting  up  this 
service  are: 

Bureau  Assumes  Attitude  of  Cooperation 

To  assume  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
executive  secretary  of  the  committee;  to 
serve  as  a  repository  of  information  in  the 
way  of  raw  data  made  available  through 
specific  studies  on  forms  approved  by  the 
committee,  theses  of  graduate  students  on 
secondary  education  topics,  and  other 
special  research  studies  made  by  any  of 
the  cooperating  organizations  independent 
of  the  general  committee,  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  the  way  agreed  upon  as  de¬ 
sirable  by  the  general  committee  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education;  to  collect 
data  for  research  studies  authorized  by 
the  general  committee,  tabulate  or  assist 
in  tabulating  data  on  authorized  studies, 
undertake  through  its  own  personnel  to 
make  studies  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education;  to  publish  such  theses  and 
special  studies  as  are  recommended  by  the 
committee  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  to  prepare 
and  distribute  periodical  lists  of  available 
data,  theses,  or  special  studies  under  way 
or  completed  by  member  institutions  of 
cooperating  organizations. 

Practical  Geography  Taught  by 
Ships’  Routes 

A  school  in  Southampton,  England,  has 
its  playground  on  the  roof.  The  fact  that 
the  sailing  of  great  ocean  liners  from  this 
port  can  be  seen  from  the  roof  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  study  of  practical  geog¬ 
raphy.  On  a  large  map  painted  on  the 
roof,  miniature  vessels  follow  the  course  of 
the  seagoing  ships  to  all  ports  of  the 
world,  and  from  this  an  elaborate  geogra¬ 
phy  scheme,  based  on  actual  observation, 
has  been  built  up. — Teachers’  World, 
London. 
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UT7  ROM  the  beginning,  these  States 
|H  engaged,  as  a  duty  of  government, 
to  secure  to  all  equal  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 
Every  nation  is  dominated  by  an  ideal. 
The  ideal  of  America  has  lain  in  an  aspira¬ 
tion  for  that  equality  for  its  citizens  which 
finds  its  basis  in  equality  of  opportunity. 
Opportunity  is  determined  very  largely 
by  education. 

Twelve  million,  or  slightly  more  than 
one-half,  of  the  school  children  of  the 
United  States  are  now  attending  schools 
in  the  open  country  and  small  villages. 
Rural  schools  in  the  past  have  not  offered 
opportunities  comparable  in  any  sense  to 
those  of  urban  schools.  The  teachers  in 
these  schools  have  been  poorly  paid  and 
poorly  prepared.  The  buildings  and 
equipment  have  been  meager.  There 
has  been  little  or  no  supervision.  Finan¬ 
cial  support  has  been  inadequate.  The 
length  of  term  has  been  short,  and  in 
practically  every  significant  detail  these 
schools  have  lagged  behind  the  more 
fortunate  schools  in  the  cities.  There 
has  been  no  more  significant  movement 
in  education  in  recent  years  than  the 
rapid  overcoming  of  the  handicaps  under 
which  our  rural  schools  have  labored,  and 
no  movement  could  contribute  more 
toward  the  realization  of  our  ideal  for  a 
square  deal  in  equal  opportunity  for  all 
American  children.  So  rapid  and  so 
varied  have  been  the  strides  that  have 
been  taken  for  the  betterment  of  our  rural 
schools  that  a  very  large  volume  would  be 
filled  in  giving  even  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
what  has  been  accomplished.  Here  we 
are  undertaking  to  sketch  a  few  of  the 
prominent  features  of  this  movement. 

Equalization  by  More  Liberal  Financial  Support 
from  the  Stale 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  most  of  the 
disparity  of  educational  opportunity  arises 
from  difficulties  in  financial  support. 
Some  communities  which  possess  valuable 
minerals  or  fertile  agricultural  land  bear 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  schools  with 
little  difficulty.  Other  communities  which 
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do  not  abound  in  natural  resources  or 
advantages  find  it  an  economic  impossi¬ 
bility  to  provide  good  schools.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  inequality  can  not  be 
met  except  by  taxation  and  financial 
support  from  a  unit  which  is  large  enough 
essentially  to  include  within  it  much  of 
that  part  of  the  region  which  possesses 
natural  advantages  in  wealth.  The  State 
is  the  legal  unit  for  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  and  control,  and  the  natural  unit 
for  taxation,  to  accomplish  measurable 
equality  in  school  opportunities.  This 
has  become  clearly  recognized  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 

Score  of  Slates  Increased  Appropriations 

The  progress  of  State  support  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  score  of 
States  within  the  past  few  years  have 
materially  increased  their  support  for 
rural  schools.  The  States  have  been 
appropriating  larger  percentages  for  the 
support  of  education  from  their  funds  and 
have  been  setting  aside  a  specific  amount 
for  equalization.  In  Texas  and  Alabama 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  school 
expenditures  are  furnished  by  the  State. 
Recently  New  York  has  increased  its 
State  funds  about  $20,000,000,  and  the  . 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  assumed  the 
payment  of  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  salaries  of  rural  teachers.  Some  of 
our  Western  States  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $25  and  even  $30  per  capita  for  all 
children  of  school  age.  Of  these  Utah  is 
an  example. 

The  State  of  Arizona  augments  its 
county  funds  sufficiently  to  provide  about 
$45  per  capita,  with  the  minimum  of 
$1,500  to  each  one-teacher  school,  and 
$3,000  to  each  two-teacher  school.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  supplements  its  county  funds  in 
such  a  magnificent  manner  that  $60  and 
$90  per  capita,  respectively,  are  available 
for  each  elementary  and  high  school  pupil 
in  the  State.  Massachusetts  meets  the 
problem  of  unequal  local  wealth  with 
increased  State  funds  distributed  on  a 
basis  of  inverse  ratio  to  local  tax  valua¬ 
tion.  The  equalizing  fund  in  the  States 
of  Maine  and  Mississippi  is  distributed 
very  largely  at  the  direction  of  the  chief 
school  officer  of  the  State.  Indiana,  Okla¬ 


homa,  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia 
give  aid  to  the  weaker  districts  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  length  of  term.  Altogether, 
28  States  have  provided  for  equalizing 
funds  from  State  sources  within  recent 
years.  During  the  scholastic  year  1923- 
24,  12  States  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  marked  increases  in  the  State 
apportionments,  or  the  initiation  of  new 
programs  for  enlarging  State  support. 

Equalization  Through  Administrative  Organization 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity 
is  dependent  upon  adequate  administra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  upon  adequate  finances. 
Correlative  with  increased  State  support 
in  financing  schools,  we  find  the  rapidly 
enlarging  unit  of  administration  for  rural 
schools.  A  widespread  attempt  is  being 
made  to  substitute  professional  admin¬ 
istration  for  the  outworn  system  of  rural 
supervision  by  politicians,  inspectors,  and 
annual  visitants. 

The  county  unit  of  administration  in 
some  form  is  now  in  vogue  in  22  States. 
At  present  12  States  are  .seeking  a  larger 
and  more  effective  organization  for  the 
administration  of  rural  schools. 

Equalization  Through  Consolidation 

The  merging  of  small  districts  into 
centralized  units  for  school  purposes  has 
made  possible  the  erection  of  consolidated 
schools  all  over  the  United  States,  thus 
bringing  to  2,500,000  American  boys  and 
girls  living  in  the  country,  educational 
opportunities  which  are  quite  comparable 
to  those  which  bovs  and  girls  living  in  the 
cities  enjoy.  In  1916,  there  were  7,000 
of  these  consolidated  schools  in  the 
Nation.  In  1924,  their  number  had 
doubled.  In  this  eight-year  period  30,000 
old-fashioned  one-room  schools,  which 
correspond  to  the  pioneer  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  ox  cart  in  transportation, 
were  closed  or  expanded  into  centralized 
or  consolidated  schools.  Between  1917 
and  1922,  two  leading  States  closed  as 
many  as  one-third  of  their  one-room 
schools  by  providing  the  opportunities  of 
consolidated  schools,  and  in  five  States 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  one-room  schools 
were  closed  in  this  way.  Twenty-seven 
States  are  now  giving  financial  aid  to 
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further  consolidation  and  transportation 
of  pupils.  Incomplete  but  fairly  reliable 
data  enable  us  to  say  that  we  are  now 
spending  annually  about  $30,000,000  for 
transporting  approximately  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  children  to  14,000  con¬ 
solidated  schools. 

Equalization  Through  Better  Supervision 

Supervision,  as  understood  in  well 
organized  city  systems,  was  practically 
unknown  in  our  rural  schools  a  decade 
or  so  ago.  During  the  past  8  or  10  years 
the  need  of  professional  supervision  for 
rural  schools  has  been  realized  practi¬ 
cally  everywhere.  Thirty-seven  States 
have  established  fully  or  partially  a  dis¬ 
tinct  administrative  machinery  by  which 
such  supervision  can  be  secured,  and  six 
States  are  now  in  the  process  of  organiz¬ 
ing  supervisors  for  intensive  work  through 
their  State  departments  of  education. 
In  the  past  few  years  we  have  progressed 
from  the  situation  in  which  we  had  one  or 
two  supervisors  in  each  of  a  dozen  isolated 
counties  to  the  point  where  we  now  have 
approximately  1,2-50  rural  supervisory 
assistants  employed  in  660  counties  in 
37  States.  About  20  per  cent  of  these 
supervisors  have  been  added  to  the  force 
during  the  past  two  years. 

State  departments  of  education,  with 
trained  State  directors  as  members  of  their 
staffs,  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
schools,  through  the  provision  of  proper 
courses  of  study,  and  other  important 
agencies  are  combining  to  emphasize  the 
need  and  provide  for  supervision  for  rural 
schools  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that 
which  is  general  in  city  schools.  At  least 
six  States  are  now  definitely  aiming  at  an 
objective  which  will  put  rural  super¬ 
vision  on  the  same  basis  as  urban  super¬ 
vision.  At  least  four  States  have  actually 
made' provision  for  a  supervisor  for  each 
30  to  40  teachers  on  a  State-wide  scale 
in  their  rural  territories.  Seven  States 
have  recently  inaugurated  intensive  in- 
service  training  for  supervisors  and 
superintendents  in  rural  schools. 

Equalization  Through  Supervision  and 
Administration 

Twenty-two  of  the  States  now  provide 
in-service  training  for  rural  school  super¬ 
intendents  by  conferences  devoted  to  the 
study  of  professional  administration  and 
instructional  supervision.  State  super¬ 
visors  of  rural  schools  have  ceased  to  be 
inspectors  and  their  work  now  belongs 
properly  in  the  class  of  expert  supervision. 
Assisting  county  superintendents  with 
demonstrations,  teachers  meetings,  con¬ 
ducting  in-service  training  for  teachers, 
planning  county  wide  school  programs  for 
superintendents  and  supervisors,  and 
.similar  things  are  among  the  types  of 


work  now  being  done  by  State  upervisors. 
Thirty-five  States  now  have  75  State  rural 
supervisors,  or  persons  doing  a  type  of 
work  similar  to  supervision.  Alabama  has 
13  State  rural  supervisors,  the  largest 
number  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  any  State. 

Equalization  Through  Teacher  Certification 

Formerly,  thousands  of  teachers  served 
in  country  schools  with  no  education  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school,  and  many  with  even 
less.  Comparatively  few  obtained  the 
advantage  of  college  preparation  or  special 
professional  training,  which  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  employment  in  city 
schools.  Of  late,  notable  improvement 
in  professional  preparation  and  certifica¬ 
tion  of  rural  teachers  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  centralizing  authority  for 
teacher  certification  in  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  and  by  eliminating  the 
practice  of  granting  certificates  or  con¬ 
ducting  examinations  in  the  counties  or 
localities.  Sixteen  States  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  elimination  of  examination  or 
expect  to  do  so  at  an  early  date.  Fifteen 
States  have  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  definite  progress  during  the 
year  1923-24  in  raising  the  standards  of 
certification  of  teachers.  This  statement 
can  be  comprehended  in  its  fullest  signifi¬ 
cance  only  when  we  remember  that  unless 
a  State  program  for  securing  better  teach¬ 
ers  includes  laws  and  regulations  requiring 
professional  training  in  addition  to  high 
school  graduation,  offers  salaries  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  qualifications  de¬ 
manded,  and  provides  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  for  training  the  required  number  of 
teachers  to  make  the  necessary  annual  re¬ 
placements,  little  or  no  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  improving  teach¬ 
ers  for  rural  schools.  Heretofore  rural 
schools  have  had  to  be  content,  in  a  large 
measure,  with  teachers  who  were  left  after 
the  cities  had  supplied  their  needs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  along  with 
the  improvement  in  certification  require¬ 
ments  for  the  professional  preparation  of 
rural  teachers,  there  is  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  compensation.  In  1912,  the 
average  salary  of  the  public-school  teacher 
city  and  rural,  was  $492.  In  1922,  it  was 


$1,166,  an  increase  of  137  per  cent  in  10 
years.  For  the  past  four  years,  county 
superintendents  have  reported  to  the 
bureau  of  education  the  salaries  of  rural 
teachers.  These  reports  show  that  sal¬ 
aries  vary  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  school,  small  salaries  in  the 
one-teacher  schools,  with  a  slight  increase 
in  the  two-teacher  schools,  a  larger  in¬ 
crease  in  the  schools  having  three  or  more 
teachers,  and  the  largest  increase  in  the 
consolidated  and  village  schools.  The 
average  salaries  in  the  consolidated  schools 
increased  from  $964  in  1923  to  $1,017  in 
1924. 

Equalization  Tlpough  Adequate  Teacher 
Preparation 

No  State  has  an  adequate  supply  of 
prepared  teachers  if  we  consider  two 
years  beyond  high  school  graduation  as  a 
minimum  standard.  Forty  per  cent  of 
the  States  are  unable  to  secure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  teachers,  if  the  standard 
is  only  one  year  beyond  high  school  grad¬ 
uation.  Remembering  this  general  short¬ 
age  of  adequately  trained  teachers,  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  rural  teachers  of  Michigan  have  com¬ 
pleted  one  year  of  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  beyond  high  school  graduation;  that 
68  per  cent  of  the  beginning  teachers  in 
the  one-room  rural  schools  in  Connecticut 
last  year  were  normal  school  graduates, 
and  that  57  per  cent  of  the  305  graduates 
of  the  Maryland  State  normal  schools  en¬ 
tered  one  and  two  teacher  schools  last 
year.  These  facts,  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  high  standards  of  certain 
States  which  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  will  require  a  minimum  of  one  or 
two  years  of  professisonal  preparation  for 
their  teachers,  under  terms  of  laws 
already  enacted,  afford  excellent  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  professional  preparation  for  rural 
teachers. 

Departments  of  rural  education  have 
now  been  established  in  nearly  two  score 
teacher  training  institutions.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  State  teachers  colleges 
and  normal  schools  are  now  offering  257 
courses  in  rural  edvicatiou.  Courses  in 
rural  education  are  required  for  graduation 
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in  the  State  normal  schools  of  Connecticut. 
The  increased  enrollments  in  extension 
courses  and  in  summer  schools  are 
further  indications  of  more  intensive 
teacher  preparation.  Eighty-six  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  of  Alabama  were  reported 
as  having  pursued  some  kind  of  profes¬ 
sional  study  during  the  past  year.  Wyo¬ 
ming  reported  50  per  cent  of  its  teachers 
in  summer  schools  alone.  Arkansas  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  last  year  of  80  per  cent 
in  summer-school  attendance,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  an  increase  of  133  per  cent  in  the 
past  three  years.  These  are  typical 
reports  which  indicate  what  is  happening 
in  the  improvement  of  professional  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teachers  generally. 

Additional  teacher-training  institutions 
are  established  each  year.  In  1923  five 
such  institutions  were  opened,  and  in  five 
States  money  has  been  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  State  normal  schools 
which  have  not  yet  been  opened  for 
students. 

Equality  of  Opportunity  in  Secondary  Education 

For  a  long  time  secondary  schools, 
such  as  are  found  in  every  city,  were 
infrequent  in  rural  communities.  Cen¬ 
tralization  and  consolidation  have  made 
possible  high  schools  in  the  open  country 
comparable  in  their  facilities  to  those 
situated  even  in  the  large  cities.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  States  now  have  legal  provisions 
through  which  all  children  may  attend  a 
high  school  without  direct  tuition  charge. 
In  many  cases  tuition  is  paid  from  public 
funds  of  State,  intermediate,  or  local 
district.  Transportation  at  public  ex¬ 
pense  is  a  common  expedient  in  the 
majority  of  our  States.  In  every  State 
extensive  curriculum  revision  is  carried  out 
to  provide  education  suited  to  community 
and  occupational  needs.  So  great  has 
been  this  movement  for  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  rural  communities  that  at  the 
present  time  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all 
the  high  schools  in  the  United  States  are 
located  in  the  open  country  or  in  villages 
of  less  than  2,500  population,  although  the 
population  served  is  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  population. 

Per  Capita  Cost  Less  in  Cities 

This  movement  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  when  -we  realize  that  the  per  capita 
expenditures  are  much  greater  in  these 
schools  because  of  smaller  attendance 
than  in  the  city  schools.  Statistics  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  show 
that  in  many  instances  the  per  pupil  cost 
in  Virginia,  Arizona,  and  other  States  in 
these  small  schools  is  sometimes  almost 
75  per  cent  greater  than  in  large  schools. 
The  high  costs  in  small  schools  are  due 
very  largely  to  the  effort  to  provide  a 
varied  educational  program.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  been  achieved  through 


consolidation,  transportation,  payment 
of  tuition,  and  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  serving  small  pupil  groups  in 
rural  communities  is  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data:  In  New  York  State  1.69 
per  cent  of  the  pupil  population  of  the 
rural  districts  were  enrolled  in  high 
school  as  compared  with  the  State  aver¬ 
age  for  all  pupils,  including  the  cities,  of 
1.64  per  cent.  In  1922  Montana  en¬ 
rolled  approximately  32  per  cent  of  the 
farm  population  of  high-school  age  as 
compared  with  33.6  per  cent  of  nonfarm 
population.  Oregon  enrolled  50.6  per 
cent  of  the  farm  population  as  compared 
with  46.5  per  cent  of  the  nonfarm  popu¬ 
lation.  In  Maine  the  corresponding  per¬ 
centages  were  49  per  cent  as  compared 
with  42  per  cent;  and  in  New  Hampshire 
52  per  cent  as  compared  with  49  per  cent. 
In  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Oregon  there  is  as  high  and  even 
higher  percentages  of  teachers  who  are 
college  graduates  employed  in  rural  high 
schools  than  in  the  city  schools,  and  in 
these  States  all  high  schools  are  accredited 
by  the  same  general  standards. 

It  is  often  noted  that  tests  of  achieve¬ 
ment  have  shown  that  children  in  rural 
schools  are  inferior  to  children  in  cor¬ 
responding  grades  in  city  schools,  but 
recent  studies  made  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  involving  more  than  18,000 
high-school  pupils  from  aU  States  indicate 
that  this  inferiority  is  not  due  to  inability 
to  do  the  work  of  the  school.  Measured 
by  standard  tests  in  intelligence  and  by 
achievement  through  the  high-school 
years,  farm  pupils  show  a  normal  distri¬ 
bution  of  ability.  Compared  to  the 
nonfarm  children  studied  they  make 
.slightly  better  progress  through  high 
school.  The  children  tested  in  this  study, 
farm  and  nonfarm,  came  up  through  the 
same  school  systems. 

Elqualization  Through  Buildings 

In  many  rural  sections  of  America 
to-day  we  can  find  school  buildings  as 
costly  and  as  adequate  for  education 
purposes  as  we  find  in  the  larger  cides. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  statutory 
provisions  requiring  approval  of  all  plans 
for  school  buildings  by  State  officials  by 
the  policy  of  centralization  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  schools,  by  State  appropria¬ 
tions  for  building  and  by  standardization 
of  school  buildings  through  statutory 
provision  or  otherwise.  The  rapidity 
with  which  rural  school  buildings  are 
transformed  from  the  old  inadequate, 
unsanitary  and  unattractive  type  into  up- 
to-date  buildings  comparable  in  many 
instances  with  the  best  that  can  be  found 
in  the  cities,  is  astonishing.  One  State 
reports  450  rural  schools  which  were 
rebuilt  during  the  past  year  to  meet 
specific  requirements  set  up  after  inspec¬ 
tion  by  members  of  the  State  department 


of  education.  Another  State  reports  246 
rural  schools  inspected  and  improved. 
Another  reports  that  during  the  past 
decade  in  which  the  present  law  has  been 
in  effect  1,100  new  schoolhouses  have  been 
built  and  many  more  remodeled,  while 
still  another  reports  that  1,000  will 
qualify  for  State  standards  during  1924- 
25.  Altogether  19  States  have  recently 
reported  to  the  bureau  marked  and  defi¬ 
nite  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
rural  school  buildings. 

High  Ideals  may  be  Realized 

There  are  numerous  other  phases  at 
which  we  are  aiming  toward  our  goal  of 
equalization  in  educational  opportunity. 
A  good  deal  might  be  said  of  what  is 
accomplished  through  general  activities, 
through  improvement  of  laws  relating  to 
rural  schools,  and  especially,  about  the 
equalizing  tendency  resulting  from  the 
movement  for  State  courses  of  study,  but 
this  short  and  cursory  review  must  come 
to  an  end.  We  have  presented  in  the 
merest  outline  some  of  the  significant  and 
conspicuous  developments  which  are  rais¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  level  all  the  schools  of 
America  and  hastening  the  coming  of 
the  day  when  all  boys  and  girls,  wherever 
they  may  be  born,  may  find  readily 
accessible  to  them  an  education  through 
the  secondary  school,  under  adequately 
and  professionally  prepared  teachers, 
with  courses  of  study  scientifically  adapted 
to  their  needs,  in  buildings  which  are 
comfortable,  beautiful,  and  sanitary. 

Normal  Schools  Require  Proficiency 
in  Elementary  Subjects 

Examination  in  elementary  subjects 
was  made  a  requisite  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  New  Jersey,  in  1922,  for  entrance 
to  the  State  normal  schools.  So  great  was 
the  number  of  high-school  students  who 
failed  to  qualify,  that  reviews  in  spelling, 
English,  and  arithmetic  have  since  been 
conducted  regularly  in  the  schools.  The 
result  is  that  68  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
for  normal  schools  were  able  to  pass  this 
examination  in  June,  1923,  and  in  the 
examination  held  in  December,  1924,  the 
percentage  of  those  who  passed  had  in¬ 
creased  to  74. 

Establishment  of  a  municipal  univers¬ 
ity  is  under  consideration  in  Boston. 
The  city  council  in  September,  1924, 
requested  the  school  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  such  action 
and  to  report  the  findings  to  the  city 
council.  The  board  of  superintendents 
recently  made  a  report  to  the  school 
committee  in  which  the  establishment  of 
a  municipal  junior  college  was  suggested* 
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The  Child  with  Imperfect  Hearing  in  the 

Public  School 

ScrDicc  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  Directing  Attention  to  Number  of  Pupils  with 
Impaired  Hearing.  Defects  Often  Not  Suspected  by  Teachers.  Efficient  Lip-Readers 

Should  Teach  Many  of  the  Children 

By  FRED  DELAND,  Belhcsda.  Md. 


Thousands  of  pages  teii  the 

story  of  the  invention  of  the 
electric  speaking  telephone  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  of  the 
numerous  honors  he  received  for  his  many 
scientific  achievements.  Hundreds  of 
other  pages  tell  of  his  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  the  race;  to  his  life-long 
unselfish  efforts  to  help  regain  and  pre¬ 
serve  for  deaf  children  their  rightful 
heritage  of  equal  educational  opportunities. 

But  here  is  a  phase  of  his  services  in 
behalf  of  the  child  handicapped  with 
imperfect  hearing  that  should  interest  the 
present  generation  of  teachers  of  hearing 
children  in  our  public  schools.  More  than 
40  years  ago  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  prevalence  of  imperfect  hearing, 
not  only  among  adults,  including  teachers, 
but  among  pupils  in  public  schools  for 
hearing  children.  He  earnestly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  have  the  public  and  the  profession 
understand  the  difficulties  such  public- 
school  pupils  experience  in  striving  to 
keep  up  with  their  classes,  and  how  dis¬ 
couraged  and  morbid  a  sensitive  child 
may  become  whose  sense  of  hearing  is 
even  slightly  impaired.  He  never  called 
such  children  deaf,  nor  even  hard  of 
hearing.  To  him  they  were  children  with 
imperfect  hearing;  not  yet  deaf  enough  to 
be  sent  to  a  school  for  the  deaf,  but 
rightfully  entitled  to  the  services  of  a 
special  teacher  qualified  to  teach  them 
how  to  use  the  eye  road  to  the  brain. 
For  the  State  constitution  promises  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  all. 

Slight  though  many  of  these  cases  of 
impaired  hearing  probably  are,  yet,  if 
most  cases  of  “imperfect  hearing”  are  of 


Special  Attention  to  Library  Work 
for  Children 

A  six  weeks’  course  on  school  library 
work  will  be  given  by  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
July  6  to  August  15.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  book  selection  for  chil¬ 
dren,  reference  work,  and  teaching  the 
use  of  the  school  library  to  pupils. 

Applicants  who  have  had  two  years  of 
college  work  or  are  normal  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  not  over  40  years  of  age,  will  be  given 
preference.  No  tuition  charge  will  be 
made  for  residents  of  New  York;  other 
students  will  pay  $20  for  the  course. 


the  slowly  progressive  type,  prompt 
remedial  measures  might  result  in  restor¬ 
ing  normal  hearing  conditions  in  some 
cases,  and  thus  save  some  pupils  from 
later  experiencing  miseries  inherent  in  the 
condition  known  as  loss  of  hearing  in  adult 
life.  That  is  why  he  thought  the  hearing 
of  all  pupils  should  be  tested  by  competent 
physicians  at  least  once  each  year. 

Often  this  impairment  in  hearing  is  un¬ 
suspected  by  teacher  and  parent.  Teach¬ 
er  is  apt  to  think  the  pupil  is  dull  and  in¬ 
attentive.  Parents  regret  that  the  child 
is  not  as  bright  as  the  other  children. 
Meanwhile  the  pupil  is  becoming  despond¬ 
ent  because  of  inability  to  keep  up  with 
the  class. 

How  many  pupils  have  imperfect  hear¬ 
ing?  There  are  no  authoritative  statis¬ 
tics.  Thorough  tests  would  probably 
show  that  in  25  per  cent  of  all  pupils  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  impaired  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  and  that  in  many  of  them  the  hearing 
is  so  imperfect  that  the  services  of  a 
teacher  who  is  a  lip  reader  herself  should 
be  employed  td  help  such  pupils  to  be¬ 
come  lip  readers  while  some  remnant  of 
hearing  remains.  Unless  the  teacher  is 
herself  an  efficient  lip  reader,  there  is  apt 
to  be  less  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  that  pupils  with  imperfect 
hearing  have  to  contend  with.  It  is  that 
sympathetic  understanding  that  makes 
the  hard-of-hearing  teacher  of  lip  reading 
such  an  efficient  instructor  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing  adult.  For  the  pupil  with  im¬ 
perfect  hearing  in  the  public  schools  the 
teacher  with  good  hearing  will  probably 
be  the  better  teacher,  provided  she  is  An 
efficient  lip  reader;  otherwise  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  she  will  be. 


Of  Such  Is  the  American  Republic 
Constituted 

Among  pupils  in  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  public  schools  are  representatives 
of  45  different  nationalities  or  racial 
stocks,  not  including  white  Americans, 
who  number  9,291  out  of  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  32,266.  Italy  sent  the  largest 
group,  11,869:  Russia  came  next,  then 
Poland,  Ireland,  England,  etc.  The 
countries  contributing  ranged  from  the 
West  Indies,  through  Europe  to  Asia, 
Ceylon,  Australia,  thence  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Canada.  Pupils  born  abroad 
numbered  1,057. 


Individualized  Instruction  Discussed 
in  Philadelphia  Conference 

How  school  children  may  be  taught 
individually  so  that  they  may  advance 
through  school  according  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  abilities  was  a  topic  discussed  at 
a  conference  held  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Friday,  March  27.  The 
program  for  the  conference  was  prepared 
cooperatively  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
program  were  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst, 
principal  Children’s  University  School, 
New  York  City;  A.  J.  Stoddard,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Bron.xville,  N.  Y.; 
E.  E.  Windes,  associate  specialist  in 
rural  education.  Bureau  of  Education; 
Dr.  Lucy  W.  Wilson,  principal  of  the 
South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls;  Miss  Ruth  Penfield  Sill,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Trade  School  for  Girls;  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gerson,  associate  superintendent 
of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  W.  S. 
JJeffenbaugh,  chief,  city  schools  division. 
Bureau  of  Education,  presided. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  speakers 
that  some  administrative  plan  should 
be  worked  out  so  that  the  individual 
differences  in  children  may  be  better 
provided  for  than  under  a  “lock-step” 
system  of  semiannual  promotion.  The 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  Dalton  and  other  plans  of  individual¬ 
ized  instruction  were  discussed. 

GJJ 

Mechanical  Aid  to  Intelligence 
Testing 

A  new  machine  to  tabulate  and  aver¬ 
age  tests  of  mental  abilities  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Prof.  Clark  L.  Hull,  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  especially  of  adolescents 
from  14  to  24  years  of  age,  by  determin¬ 
ing  their  present  aptitude  and  ability. 

The  mechanism,  called  “an  automatic 
correlation  computing  machine,”  stands 
in  the  university  laboratory  and  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  electricity.  Half  the  e.xpense 
was  furnished  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  it  was  constructed  by  the 
university’s  chief  mechanician  and  a 
mechanic  under  Professor  Hull’s  super¬ 
vision.  In  describing  its  operation,  the 
designer  said:  “I  put  a  series  of  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  in  the  machine,  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  which  ran  into  hundreds  of  num¬ 
bers,  pushed  the  button,  and  went  out  to 
lunch.  When  I  returned,  the  paper  had 
run  through  the  machine,  compilations 
running  into  columns  were  completed, 
and  the  machine  had  automatically  shut 
itself  off.” 
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One-Teacher  Schools  Still  Upheld  in 
Many  Communities 

Local  Sentiment  Sometimes  so  Clings  to  Ungraded  Schools  that  Their  Veriest  Faults 
Appear  as  Virtues.  Veteran  County  Superintendent  in  Nebraska  Stoutly  Defends  the 
Small  School.  Approval  of  His  People  Shown  in  Elections 


UNGRADED  one-teacher  schools, 
with  the  traditions  of  genera¬ 
tions  about  them  and  with  their 
supposed  economy  of  operation,  are  so 
firmly  fixed  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Americans  that  all  the  arguments  for 
consolidation  and  all  the  examples  of 


the  towns  in  the  Ohio  county  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  and  not  so  distinctly 
of  the  agricultural  type  as  those  of  the 
Nebraska  county. 

Both  communities  are  composed  of 
energetic,  thrifty,  and  prosperous  people, 
t\’pical  of  their  respective  States.  A 


One-teacher  school  in  a  German  community 


eoinmunities  which  are  ranked  as  pro¬ 
gressive  have  failed  to  make  appreciable 
headway  against  them  in  the  minds  of 
those  persons. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  and  has 
been  for  many  years  committed  to  the 
advocacy  of  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
when  the  circumstances  justify  it.  Intel¬ 
ligent  application  of  this  policy  reejuires 
full  consideration  of  the  views  of  those 
who  oppose  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
also  an  examination  of  the  reasons  which 
animate  those  who  maintain  separate 
schools  for  small  numbers  of  children 
under  conditions  which  appear  to  be 
altogether  favorable  to  consolidation. 

Simultaneously  with  the  description 
of  the  school  organization  of  Portage 
County,  Ohio,  which  is  printed  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  a  letter  came  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  from  F.  J.  Vogl- 
tance,  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Colfax  County,  Nebr.,  describing 
the  schools  under  his  control. 

In  physical  characteristics  the  two 
counties  are  similar.  Both  are  on  the 
level  prairie  and  intersected  by  small 
streams.  The  Platte  River  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Nebraska 
county.  Colfax  County  covers  405 
square  miles  and  has  a  population  of 
about  12,000.  Portage  County  with  an 
area  of  521  square  miles  contained  36,269 
persons  in  1920.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  pursuit  in  both  counties,  but 


characteristic  of  Colfax  County  is  the 
existence  of  a  few  settlements  composed 
almost  wholly  of  persons  who  retain  in 
great  degree  the  national  customs  of  the 
countries  from  which  they  came.  One 
of  these  settlements,  for  example,  is 
Irish  and  another  is  German.  English  is 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  the 


schools,  however,  and  little  appears  in 
the  schools  themselves  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  nationality  of  the  pupils. 

The  striking  contrast  between  the 
schools  of  Portage  County  and  those  of 
Colfax  County  is  in  the  adherence  of  the 
officers  and  people  of  the  latter  to  the 
one-teacher  schools.  The  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  are  typical,  and  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  set  them  forth  as  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  Superintendent  Vogltance. 
The  statements  following  were  taken 
from  his  letter  and  from  documents 
which  he  furnished. 

Colfax  County  contains  60  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  53  of  them  one-teacher  schools 
are  maintained;  3  schools  have  2  teachers 
each,  and  1  school  3  teachers.  Six  of  the 
districts  are  classed  as  town  districts. 
Four  standard  high  schools  are  main¬ 
tained  in  the  county  and  some  secondary 
instruction  is  given  in  four  other  districts. 

One  of  the  one-teacher  schools  enrolled 
only  6  pupils  in  1923-24,  and  18  enrolled 
15  or  fewer.  Only  one  one-teacher 
school  had  as  many  as  38  pupils  en¬ 
rolled;  the  average  was  18  per  school. 

The  question  of  consolidation  has  been 
presented  several  times  to  the  voters  of 
Colfax  County  or  parts  of  it,  and  every 
time  the  negative  vote  has  been  over¬ 
whelming.  The  elements  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  voters  and  are  effective  in 
maintaining  the  present  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  are  thus  stated  by  Superintendent 
Vogltance: 

1.  The  average  tax  for  1923-24  in  one- 
teacher  school  districts  was  2J^  mills  per 
dollar;  in  two  and  three  teacher  districts, 
2M  mills;  in  the  four  high-school  districts, 
11.9  mills.  The  extension  of  “  high-.school 
districts”  is  considered  unprofitable,  and 
the  feeling  is  that  it  is  cheaper  for  a 


A  .standard  school  in  the  open  country. 
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farmer  to  pay  for  his  child’s  room  and 
board  in  town  for  four  years  than  to  pay 
the  high-school  tax  all  the  time.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  are  numerous  in  the  county; 
there  is  one  to  every  four  in  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Many  pupils  drive  from  their 
homes  in  the  country  to  the  high  school 
in  the  town  in  their  own  cars. 


of  the  county  are  open  nine  full  months 
and  no  teacher  has  had  less  than  a  com¬ 
plete  high-school  course.  In  the  53  one- 
teacher  schools  are  4  pianos,  20  phono¬ 
graphs,  and  32  organs.  Seven  have  tele¬ 
phones  and  2  have  electric  lights.  All 
but  two  have  good  reference  books  and  all 
have  some  library  books.  Steam  heat  is 


have  and  constantly  strive  to  make 
them  better.  Arguments  for  centralized 
schools  with  motor  transportation  do  not 
appeal  to  them,  for  they  prefer  for  their 
children  to  walk  2  miles  to  an  ungraded 
school  rather  than  to  ride  12  miles,  for 
example,  to  a  graded  school. 

c;>i 


Supervised  Study  Increases  Promo¬ 
tions  by  One-Fourth 


provided  for  one  of  the  buildings  and  six 
others  have  basement  furnaces.  A  few  of 
the  smallest  schools  are  heated  with  the 
same  kind  of  stoves  that  are  used  in  the 
homes  of  the  pupils. 

Only  one  school  in  the  county  has  less 
than  one  acre  of  playground  and  some 
have  as  much  as  two  acres.  Physical 
exercise  is  emphasized,  but  playground 
apparatus  is  not  provided  nor  favored  be¬ 
cause  of  the  damage  to  it  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  in  which  it  can  not  have 
proper  care. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  county 
know  little  of  the  objections  urged  against 
one-teacher  schools.  They  are  satisfied 
with  the  organization  of  the  schools  they 


standard  school  in  an  Irish  community 


2.  Every  pupil  in  a  one-teacher  school 
sees  and  hears  every  other  pupil  recite, 
and  he  therefore  learns  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  A  child  in  such  a  school 
is  practically  in  every  grade  of  it  as  long 
as  he  is  in  that  school.  Pupils  often  enter 
the  one-teacher  schools  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English,  yet  before  the  end  of  a 
year  they  speak  the  language  and  under¬ 
stand  it,  simply  by  hearing  it  constantly 
and  associating  with  those  who  speak  it. 

3.  In  the  one-teacher  schools,  pupils  are 
promoted  by  subjects  rather  than  grades, 
and  often  actually  make  greater  progress 
than  those  in  the  graded  schools,  because 
the  instruction  is  largely  individual. 

4.  Any  pupil  in  a  one-teacher  school 
may  recite  in  the  classes  in  which  he  can 
keep  up.  TIis  progress,  therefore,  is 
natural;  there  is  no  hindrance. 

5.  Pupils  generally  must  solve  their 
own  problems  unaided,  and  thus  develop 
independence  of  thought  and  self-reliance. 
In  this  the  ungraded  schools,  though 
apparently  at  a  disadvantage,  are  su¬ 
perior. 

6.  It  is  easier  to  safeguard  the  morals 
of  cliildren  in  a  small  school  than  in  a 
large  one. 

7.  The  obstacles  and  inconveniences  of 
the  average  rural  school  prepare  the  child 
for  the  battles  of  life.  It  is  the  wdnd  and 
the  storm  that  season  the  oak. 

The  schools  of  Colfax  County  are  in 
general  well  built  and  well  equipped. 
Fourteen  of  the  fifty-three  one-teacher 
schools  are  classed  as  “standard  schools” 
under  the  State  law. 

Many  schools  other  than  the  14  already 
declared  standard  meet  the  requirements 
in  nearly  all  particulars.  All  the  schools 


From  20  to  30  per  cent  more  promotions 
are  made  by  the  students  in  our  classes 
which  have  supervised  study  than  in  those 
classes  which  do  not  have  it.  Our  super¬ 
vised  study  is  really  supervised.  The 
teacher  does  not  sit  at  her  desk  and  let 
the  pupils  wander  about  in  study,  but 
she  goes  from  desk  to  desk  and  sees  that 
intelligent  interpretation  of  the  text  is 
going  on. 

Supervised  study  in  these  times  is  be¬ 
coming  a  necessity,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  homes  that  have  not  time  to 
give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  do 
school  work  in  the  home.  Moving  pic¬ 
tures  every  night,  auto  riding  every 
night,  radio  all  the  time,  dances  in  be¬ 
tween,  compel  supervised  study  in  the 
schools  if  school  work  is  to  go  forward. — 
T.  C.  Clendenin,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Cairo,  III. 

Dormitories  for  non-resident  students 
continue  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  high  school  plant  in  a  number 
of  Montana  schools.  During  the  past 
two  years,  however,  several  dormitory 
homes  were  discontinued  because  of  low 
enrollment  and  consequent  increased  per 
capita  cost  to  students. 


One  teacher  school  in  a  Bohemian  community 
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Responsibility  of  Schools  for  Con 
servation  of  Vision 


ttnn  HERE  is  urgent  need  in  ourpub- 
I  lie  schools  for  twenty  times  as 
many  sight-saving  classes — spe¬ 
cial  classes  for  children  with  seriously  de¬ 
fective  vision — as  now  exist,”  declared 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director 
national  committee  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  in  an  address  before  school 
superintendents  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  “There  are  at  present,” 
Mr.  Carris  said,  “approximately  200 
sight-saving  classes  scattered  about  the 
country,  whereas  approximately  5,000 
such  classes  are  needed. 

“There  are  in  the  United  States,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Carris,  “at  least  50,000 
children  with  such  seriously  defective 
vision  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  work  of  normally  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  In  most  communities  one  of  three 
things  is  happening  to  these  unfortunate 
children:  They  must  attend  school  with 
normally  sighted  children,  thereby  fur- 


A  ®  FUTURE  grows  out  of 

r\  the  past,  so  any  prophecy  con- 
cerning  the  way  ahead  must  be 
based  on  work  already  done,”  said  Ella 
Victoria  Dobbs,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Primary  Education,  in  an 
address,  “Our  next  10  years,”  before  the 
council. 

“The  council  began  in  a  rather  spon¬ 
taneous  gathering  of  women,”  who,  find¬ 
ing  themselves  possessed  of  common 
interests  and  ideals,  pledged  cooperation 
toward  their  attainment.  These  com¬ 
mon  ideals  were  expressed  in  a  platform 
of  three  brief  pinrciples — “a  greater 
use  of  activities  in  the  primary  school, 
greater  freedom  of  method  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  teacher,  and  greater  continuity  of 
purpose  through  closer  cooperation  with 
the  kindergarten  below  and  the  grades 
above.”  Out  of  their  profound  faith  in  the 
value  of  self-expression  as  a  means  of 
growth,  they  adopted  a  policy  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  common  topic.  This  led  to 
a  campaign  for  smaller  classes,  movable 
furniture,  and  better  equipment,  that  some 
of  the  happy  activities  of  the  kindergarten 
might  carry  over  to  the  first  grade. 

“Emphasis  upon  activities  led  to  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  distinction 
between  mere  busy  work  and  purposeful 
activity.  The  emphasis  shifted  stiU  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  time-filling  idea  of  busy 
work,  till  free  activities  were  seen  in  their 
full  significance  as  the  ultimate  test  of 


ther  endangering  what  little  sight  they 
have,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing  the 
stigma  of  ‘dunces’;  they  are  kept  out  of 
school  altogether  and  are  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  an  education;  or  they  are  sent 
to  schools  for  the  blind  where,  because  of 
their  partial  sight,  they  are  frequently 
used  as  eyes  by  the  entire  school  with 
harmful  psychological  effects  on  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  on  the  blind  children. 

“There  is  need  for  one  sight-saving 
class  in  every  group  of  5,000  school  chil¬ 
dren.  There  is  also  need  for  much  more 
large  type  material  for  use  in  sight-saving 
classes  and  in  the  homes  of  children  with 
seriously  defective  vision.” 

Mr.  Carris  urged  the  superintendents  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  splendid 
work  being  carried  on  in  the  sight-saving 
classes  in  Cincinnati,  which,  he  said,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  cities  having  enough  of 
these  classes  to  take  care  of  all  its  chil¬ 
dren  with  seriously  defective  vision. 


what  has  been  accomplished.  Instead 
of  being  subordinate  and  secondary, 
they  came  to  stand  out  as  the  goal  to¬ 
ward  which  the  teacher’s  efforts  are 
directed. 

“The  emphasis  upon  these  points  made 
more  significant  the  demand  for  better- 
trained  teachers.  Freedom  is  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  the  unfit.  The  day  is 
past  for  the  notion  that  ‘anybody  can 
teach  little  children.’  The  next  decade 
will  undoubtedly  show  great  strides  in 
our  understanding  and  scientific  control 
of  problems  of  early  education. 

“Already  the  interaction  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  kindergarten  and  primary 
have  been  beneficial  on  both  sides.  Me¬ 
chanical  processes  are  giving  way  to 
more  natural  activities  which  develop  out 
of  daily  experience,  and  our  best  primary 
schools  appear  as  good  kindergartens 
grown  large — real  child  gardens.  So  the 
next  10  years  may  be  expected  to  see  a 
similar  continuity  of  purpose  throughout 
the  elementary  grades.  In  the  develop¬ 
ments  ahead,  we  may  confidently  expect 
to  find  our  organization  standing  on  a 
broad  and  firm  foundation  of  actual  ac¬ 
complishment  in  which  instead  of  the 
question  ‘Can  this  child  do  the  work  of 
the  second  grade?’  we  will  say  to  the 
grade  above  ‘This  is  the  foundation  of 
accomplishment  thus  far  attained — build 
upon  it.’  ” 


Science  Interests  of  Rural  and  of 
Urban  Children 

Rural-school  children  in  New  York 
State  ask  many  questions  in  the  field 
of  the  biological  sciences  and  but  few  in 
that  of  the  physical  sciences.  City- 
school  children  are  more  interested  in 
physical  than  in  biological  sciences, 
according  to  surveys  made  in  a  few  city 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  findings  were  discussed  by  L. 
Laurence  Palmer,  professor  of  rural 
education  in  Cornell  University,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Nature  Study 
Society  which  was  held  in  Washington, 
in  conjunction  with  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science. 

The  New  York  investigation  is  based 
upon  correspondence  with  about  6,000 
teachers  in  each  of  the  past  four  years. 
In  order  to  find  out  what  the  nature 
interests  of  rural  children  are  Professor 
Palmer  asked  the  teachers  the  following 
question:  “What  interesting  questions 
in  nature  study  have  your  pupils  asked 
of  you?  Indicate  the  number  of  years 
the  child  asking  the  questions  has  been 
in  school.” 

The  greatest  objection  that  might  be 
raised  concerning  the  results  is  that  the 
type  of  assistance  in  science  teaching 
given  the  teachers  has  been  reflected  in 
the  questions  asked.  Professor  Palmer 
said.  This  assistance  has  been  in  the 
form  of  small  manuals — 40  to  80  pages — 
issued  and  distributed  by  the  Department 
of  Rural  Education  of  Cornell  Universit}^ 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 
Field  of  science;  invertebrate  animals; 
birds;  mammals;  reptiles  and  amphi¬ 
bians;  fish;  woody  plants;  herbs; 
geology,  meteorology  and  astronomy; 
and  agriculture. 

Professor  Pahner  beUeves  that  the 
elementary  science  interests  of  rural  and 
city  children  should  be  considered  in 
preparing  a  course  of  study.  So  far,  he 
says,  there  is  no  distinction  either  in 
content  or  method  in  any  of  th®  State 
outlines.  The  differences  should  be, 
he  says,  not  so  much  in  content  as  in 
approach  and  method. 

The  present  available  data  on  the 
scientific  interests  of  city  children  is  not 
yet  comprehensive  enough  to  compare 
it  with  the  facts  found  in  the  New  York 
study,  chiefly  because  it  does  not  cover  a 
long  enough  period  of  time,  and  because 
it  includes  senior  and  junior  high-school 
pupils,  as  well  as  those  of  the  elementary 
school  grades.  Professor  Palmer  hopes 
that  the  New  York  study  will  encourage 
others  to  collect  from  the  cities  data 
comparable  to  that  collected  by  Cornell 
University  during  the  past  four  years. — 
Edith  A.  Lathrop. 
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Bureau  of  Education’s  Latest  Pub¬ 
lications 

The  following  publications  have  been 
issued  recently  by  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education.  Orders  for  them 
should  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  accompanied  by  the 
price  indicated: 

American  school  buildings.  Fletcher  B. 
Dresslar.  100  p.  45  plates.  (Bulle¬ 
tin,  1924,  no.  17.)  45  cents. 

Contents:  1.  Location  of  a  schoolhouse. — 2.  Soil 
and  drainage. — 3.  Protection  against  dampness.— 
4.  Planning.— 5.  Construction  and  equipment.- 
6.  Lighting. — 7.  Heating. — 8.  Ventiiation.— 9.  Toi¬ 
lets.— 10.  Disposal  of  sewage.— 11.  Baths.— 12.  Swim¬ 
ming  pool.— 13.  Gymnasiums.— 14.  Playgrounds.— 
15.  Laboratories.— 16.  Assembly  rooms.— 17.  School 
architecture  and  school  improvement. — Appendix: 
Orientation  of  buildings  in  Southern  States. 

Land-grant  college  education,  1910  to 
1920.  Pt.  I.  History  and  educational 
objectives.  Ed.  by  Walton  C.  John. 
51  p.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  30.)  10 

cents. 

List  of  references  on  education  for  citizen¬ 
ship.  16  p.  (Library  leaflet  no.  30, 
January,  1925.)  5  cents. 

Statistical  survey  of  education,  1921-22. 
’  Frank  M.  Phillips.  30  p.  (Bulletin, 
1924,  no.  38.)  5  cents. 

Statistics  of  state  school  systems,  1921-22. 
Frank  M.  Phillips.  42  p.  (Bulletin, 
1924,  no.  31.)  5  cents. 

The  trend  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  1913-1922.  Harry  C.  McKown. 
172  p.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  35.)  20 

cents. 

Contents:  1.  Introduction.— 2.  The  methods  of 
admission  to  college.— 3.  The  unit  and  unit  require¬ 
ments. — 4.  Academic  requirements  for  entrance  to 
college. — 5.  Personal  requirements  for  entrance  to 
college,  and  limitation  of  enrollment. — 6.  The  flexi¬ 
bility  of  college  entrance  requirements. — 7.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  colleges  of  five  sections  of  the  United 
States  in  the  various  phases  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments. — 8.  Summary  and  conclusions. — Appendix 

— Edith  A.  Wright. 

Schoolhouse  Becomes  a  Hospital  lor 
a  Day 

Paternos  (Wash.)  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation  has  rendered  a  unique  com¬ 
munity  service  by  arranging  for  a  clinic 
for  surgical  operations  on  school  children 
suffering  from  throat  diseases.  Diseased 
tonsils  were  removed  in  one  day  from  26 
children,  and  adenoids  from  10  of  the  26. 
The  schoolhouse  was  converted  into  a 
temporary  hospital.  A  Wenatchee  sur¬ 
geon,  a  local  doctor,  and  si.v  trained 
nurses  rendered  the  skilled  service.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  noon  intermission,  the  opera¬ 
tions  were  performed  continuously  from 
9  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night. — 
Washington  Education  Journal. 


Relation  of  Class  Size  to  Efficiency 

of  Teaching 


A  STUDY  of  the  relative  value  of 
instruction  in  large  and  small 
classes  was  conducted  in  four 
Ohio  cities — namely,  Akron,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  and  Toledo,  according  to 
P.  R.  Stevenson,  research  associate  in 
Ohio  State  University,  in  an  address 
before  the  Educational  Research  As¬ 
sociation. 

“Data  w'ere  secured  from  124  elemen¬ 
tary  classes  in  grades  2,  5,  and  7.  The 
same  pupils  were  taught  one  semester 
in  the  small  class  and  another  semester 
in  the  large  class  by  the  same  teacher. 

“The  results  show  that,  as  teachers 
now  teach,  the  large  classes  are  approxi¬ 
mately  as  effective  as  classes  one-half 
theiu  size.  Of  the  three  grades  examined, 
small  classes  were  of  most  benefit  to  the 
second  grade,  a  little  less  effective  in 
the  fifth  grade,  and  least  effective  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Average  school  procedure 
in  forming  size  of  classes  is  just  the  reverse 
to  date. 

“In  order  to  determine  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  large  and  small  classes,  a  series 
of  standardized  tests  in  arithmetic, 
language,  grammar,  spelling,  reading 
rate,  and  reading  comprehension,  were 


given  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
after  a  period  of  10  weeks,  and  at  the 
end  of  another  10-week  period. 

“Common  sense  leads  us  to  believe 
that  there  must  be  some  point  beyond 
which  the  size  of  a  class  can  not  be  in¬ 
creased  without  decreasing  the  efficiency 
of  teaching.  Bright  children  can  be  taught 
to  advantage  in  large  classes  in  all  the 
elementary  grades  tested.  The  dull 
pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  can  do  their 
best  work  when  classes  are  relatively 
small.  The  average  pupils  receive  most 
efficient  instruction  in  medium  size  and 
large  classes. 

“One  of  the  necessary  steps  in  future 
studies  of  class  size  is  to  determine  the 
type  of  teaching  technique  that  is  best 
adapted  to  small  classes  and  large 
classes.  It  is  evident  from  the  results 
that  teachers  either  loaf  on  the  job 
when  the  classes  are  small  or  that  their 
efforts  to  help  the  pupils  have  the  con¬ 
trary  effect.  The  main  advantage  of 
small  classes,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  most  educators,  is  that  the  teachers 
can  give  individual  instruction.  Either 
this  individual  instruction  hinders  the 
children  in  their  development  or  the 
teachers  do  not  give  it.” 


Report  of  the  National  Committee  on 

Reading 


uy- 


'IGOROUS  emphasis  should  be 
laid  from  the  beginning  on 
thought-getting  and  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  to 
thoughtful  interpretation,”  Dr.  William 
S.  Gray,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
told  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education  in  presenting  the  chairman’s 
report  of  the  national  committee  on  read¬ 
ing. 

Doctor  Gray  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
committee  as  follows:  “The  national 
committee  on  reading  was  appointed  by 
Dr.  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  in  1923,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  representative  group  of 
school  men.  The  specific  task  assigned 
to  the  committee  was  to  prepare  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  important  issues 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  for  the  use  of 
school  officers  and  teachers.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  to  be  based  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  results  of  scientific 
studies,  and  on  expert  opinion  where 
sufficient  evidence  was  lacking.  The 
committee  carried  on  its  work  for  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years,  meeting  at  fre¬ 


quent  intervals  for  group  conferences, 
criticisms,  and  constructive  suggestions. 

“The  report  of  the  committee  appears 
as  part  1  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education.  It  considers  practically 
all  the  major  problems  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  as  indicated  by  the  following  topics; 
Reading  activities  in  school  and  in  other 
life  activities;  essential  objectives  of  read¬ 
ing  instruction;  an  organized  program  of 
reading  instruction  for  the  grades  and 
high  school;  the  problems  of  w'ord  recogni¬ 
tion;  the  relation  of  reading  to  literature 
and  to  the  content  subjects;  the  materials 
of  reading  instruction;  provision  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences;  the  use  of  tests; 
diagnosis  and  remedial  work;  and  how  to 
reorganize  reading  instruction  in  a  school 
system. 

“The  adoption  of  the  major  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee  should 
result  in  vitalizing  and  improving  the 
teaching  of  reading.” 

A  summary  of  the  committee’s  out¬ 
standing  recommendations  appears  on 
page  3  of  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


Andersen,  W.  N.  A  manual  for  school 
officers — superintendents,  principals, 

and  board  members.  New  York  and 
London,  The  Century  co.,  1925.  xvii, 
383  p.  8°.  (The  Century  education 
series,  ed.  by  C.  E.  Chadsey.) 

This  comprehensive  handbook  for  school  officers 
of  all  kinds  offers  practical  suggestions,  concrete 
iilustrations,  and  helpful  information  designed  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of  administra¬ 
tive  problems  and  situations,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  school  systems.  It  is  based  on  tried  and 
accepted  educational  principles. 

Cleveland  foundation  committee. 
Survey  coaimission.  Surtmy  of  higher 
education  in  Cleveland.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  The  Cleveland  foundation  com¬ 
mittee  [1925]  XV,  11-487  p.  12°. 

The  commission  making  this  survey  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  chairman,  and  eight  other  members.  A 
comprehensive  study  was  made  of  the  needs  of 
Cleveland  in  the  several  fields  of  higher  education, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of 
AVestern  Reserve  University  and  the  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science  in  some  cooperative  organization  to 
meet  these  needs.  In  addition  to  the  academic  part 
of  the  college  curriculum,  the  facilities  and  needs  for 
commercial,  professional,  and  technical  studies,  and 
for  graduate  work  and  research,  were  investigated. 
The  report  also  contains  constructive  suggestions 
tor  the  future  development  of  higher  education  in 
Cleveland. 

Gesell,  Arnold.  The  mental  growth  of 
the  pre-school  child.  A  psychological 
outline  of  normal  development  from 
birth  to  the  sixth  year,  including  a 
system  of  developmental  diagnosis. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1925.  X,  447  p.  illus.,  tables,  diagrs. 
8°. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  systematic  view 
of  the  entire  pre-school  period  of  development. 
The  author  notes  that  current  tendencies  in  child 
hygiene  and  education  are  bringing  the  pre-school 
years  into  a  new  perspective.  The  basic  data  of 
this  study  furnish  an  outline  of  the  psychology  of 
infancy,  by  bringing  into  systematic  view  cross- 
section  behavior  pictures  of  the  ascending  stages  of 
development.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  the 
normal  aspects  of  behavior.  The  application  of 
norms  of  development  to  problems  of  developmental 
diagnosis  and  supervision  is  treated  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  sections. 

Harris,  Garrard.  Elements  of  con¬ 
servation.  Richmond,  Va.,  Johnson 
publishing  company  [1924]  viii,  214  p. 
front.,  illus.  12°. 

A  textbook  such  as  this  for  school  use,  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  subject  of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  is 
an  unusual  publication.  The  volume  is  especially 
adapted  to  conditions  in  the  Southern  States. 

LIgda,  Paul.  The  teaching  of  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1925] 
xvii,  256  p.  diagrs.  12°. 

Elementary  algebra,  in  its  traditional  form,  is 
said  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  of  our  secondary- 


school  mathematical  courses.  The  author  analyzes 
the  reasons  lor  this  situation,  and  proposes  a  remedy, 
while  discussing  the  following  fundamental  topics; 
Lack  of  proper  motivation,  the  inductive  method, 
relationships,  use  of  the  function  concept  in  unify¬ 
ing  the  subject,  fundamentals,  and  the  characteristic 
formula.  The  final  chapter  is  a  justification  of  alge¬ 
bra  in  school  and  in  life,  showing  the  practical  value 

/  of  algebra  in  everyday  activities. 

y  Otis,  Arthur  S.  Statistical  method  in 
educational  measurement.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  companj^, 
1925.  xi,  337  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8°. 
(Measurement  and  adjustment  series, 
ed.  by  L.  M.  Terman) 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  equip  teachers 
and  preparatory  students  of  education  with  the 
knowledge  of  statistical  method  required  tor  inter¬ 
preting  and  understanding  the  results  of  educational 
measurement.  The  principles  of  statistical  pro¬ 
cedure  arc  here  presented  in  a  concrete  and  rpadily 
intelligible  form,  in  distinction  from  other  books  on 
the  subject  which  are  designed  lor  advanced  grad¬ 
uate  students  of  psychology  and  education. 

Sears,  Jesse  B.  The  school  survey;  a 
textbook  on  the  use  of  school  surveying 
in  the  administration  of  public  schools. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 
Mifflin  company  [1925]  xxx,  440  p. 
tables,  diagrs.  12°.  (Riverside  text¬ 
books  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P. 
Cubberley) 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  method  of  ex¬ 
perimental  research  has  been  applied  in  education, 
and  educational  procedure  of  all  kinds  has  come 
to  be  based  more  and  more  upon  scientifically 
ascertained  facts  rather  than  upon  mere  experience 
or  opinion.  The  practice  of  making  surveys  of 
school  systems  and  of  educational  institutions  has 
spread  widely  and  exercised  a  great  influence  during 
the  period  named.  This  practice  naturally  culmi¬ 
nates  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  bureaus 
of  school  research  in  cities  and  other  communities. 
Prof.  Sears’s  volume  is  designed  to  meet  the  need 
of  a  concise  manual  of  the  principles  and  technique 
of  school  surveys,  for  the  use  of  students  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  tor  the  guidance  of  school  administrators. 

Sisson,  Edward  O.  Educating  for  free¬ 
dom.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com¬ 
pany,  1925.  xxiii,  225  p.  12°.  (The 
Modern  teachers  series,  ed.  by  W.  C. 
Bagley) 

The  attainment  of  ordered  freedom  for  all  is  the 
ideal  of  education  in  a  democracy.  This  volume 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  along  with  our  present 
great  expansion  in  population,  in  material  resources, 
and  in  scientific  and  mechanical  power,  there  are 
certain  conditions  in  American  life  to-day  which 
are  cause  for  deep  concern  and  which  are  to  be  met 
by  proper  education.  The  author  analyzes  the 
present  civic  and  moral  status  of  the  American 
people  and  the  tendencies  for  the  future.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  discussed  with  reference  to  freedom,  union, 
patriotism,  civic  duty,  and  world  order.  Attention 
is  also  given  to  the  educative  use  of  history  and  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  American  education. 

Stevens,  Edwin  B.,  and  Elliott,  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Unit  costs  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  reviewed  and  presented  by  the 
Educational  finance  inquiry  commis¬ 
sion  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
council  on  education,  Washington, 


D.  C.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1925.  xv,  212  p.  tables, 
diagrs.,  forms.  8°.  (The  Educational 
finance  inquir}',  vol.  XIII.) 

The  study  made  by  the  educational  finance 
inquiry  commission  includes  the  tax-supported 
institutions  of  higher  education,  as  belonging  to  the 
same  system  with  the  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  This  volume  contains  the  following 
for  a  typical  group  of  State  higher  institutions:  (a) 
a  detailed  description  of  a  technique  for  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  institutional  expenditures,  and  (b)  the 
correlation  of  these  expenditures  with  student  and 
other  services  so,  as  to  display  definite,  accurate,  and 
comparable  cost  data.  The  unit  cost  technique 
here  developed  will  probably  be  found  readily 
adaptable  as  well  to  privately  controlled  institutions 
of  higher  education. 


l/n 


Taa'lor,  Howard.  Introduction  to  edu¬ 
cational  psychology;  a  manual  for  an 
introductory  course.  Baltimore,  War¬ 
wick  &  York,  inc.,  1925.  172  p.  12°. 

This  book  presents  in  outline  form  the  leading 
facts  and  problems  of  educational  psychology  which 
the  author  considers  of  vital  importance  in  teaching. 
The  material  is  chosen  and  organized  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  who  is  just  beginning  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  teaching  as  a  profession  and  is  in  shape  to 
use  either  as  a  syllabus  in  connection  with  any  ele¬ 
mentary  textbook  in  educational  psychology  or  as 
an  outline  of  the  course  in  place  of  a  text.  Refer¬ 
ences  for  reading  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter. 


Thomas,  John  M.,  and  Espenshade,  A. 
Howry,  eds.  Bible  readings  for  schools 
and  colleges.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  company,  1925.  xix,  288p.  8°. 

The  practice  of  reading  a  selection  from  the  Bible 
at  the  opening  exercises  of  public  schools  is  now 
very  generaliy  observed  in  most  States  of  the  Union. 
The  selections  in  this  volume  have  been  chosen  in 
order  to  make  available  the  great  passages  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  reading  without 
repetition  in  the  course  of  a  school  year.  The  book 
is  also  suitable  for  use  in  private  schools  and  colleges 
that  hold  chapel  services.  A  table  of  passages  appro¬ 
priate  to  special  days  and  occasions  is  included. 

,  The  text  used  is  that  of  the  authorized  version. 

V 

Thurstone,  L.  L.  The  fundamentals  of 
statistics.  New  York,  The  Macm  llan 
company,  1925.  xvi,  237  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  8°.  (Experimental  education 
series,  ed.  by  M.  V.  O’Shea.) 

Beginners  in  the  study  of  statistics,  and  also 
workers  in  mental  measurement  who  desire  a  logical 
interpretation  of  the  mathematical  procedure  in¬ 
volved,  will  find  this  text  adapted  to  their  use. 
Students  of  the  results  of  current  educational  re¬ 
search  need  explanations  as  here  given  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  phraseology  commonly  employed  in  the  reports 
of  such  work.  This  manual  may  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  subsequent  study  of  more  comprehensive 
textbooks  of  statistics. 


Wright,  Joseph,  ed.  Selected  readings 
in  municipal  problems.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1925]. 
xviii,  961  p.  diags.,  forms.  8°. 

This  volume  comprises  selected  readings  by 
standard  authorities  on  the  leading  problems  of 
government  and  administration  of  the  modern  city, 
with  some  attention  also  to  its  historical  develop¬ 
ment  from  ancient  and  medieval  times.  One  section 
is  devoted  to  public  education  in  cities,  with  articles 
by  H.  B.  Davis,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  F.  W.  Ballou, 
and  Bruce  M.  Watson.  The  compiler,  Joseph 
Wright,  is  superintendent  of  the  library  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  research  at  Harvard  University. 
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Issues  of  Fundamental  Importance 
in  Teaching  Reading 

Summary  of  Outstanding  Recommendations  in  Report  of  National 

Committee  on  Reading,  Appointed  by  the  United  States 

Commissioner  of  Education  in  1923 

These,  at  least,  are  essential  to  a  satisfactory  program  for  the  teaching  of  reading: 

1 .  A  broad  conception  of  the  aims  of  reading  instruction,  based  on  a  clear  understanding 
of  its  wide  significance  in  school  and  other  life  activities. 

2.  Vigorous  emphasis  from  the  beginning  on  reading  as  a  thought-getting  process  and 
the  subordination  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  to  thoughtful  Interpretation. 

3.  A  clear  recognition  of  the  vital  contribution  of  wide  experience  to  good  interpretation, 
with  special  emphasis  on  prereading  experiences  and  the  temporary  postponement,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  of  formal  instruction  in  reading. 

4.  Provision  for  wide  reading  as  an  essential  means  of  extending  experience  and  of 
cultivating  strong  motives  for  and  permanent  interests  in  reading. 

5.  A  significant  increase  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  reading  materials  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  improvement  in  their  quality. 

6.  A  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  both  recreatory  and  work-type  reading  are  essential 
in  a  well-balanced  program  of  instruction. 

7.  Definite  provision  for  the  systematic  development  and  independent  use  of  specific  reading 
and  study  habits  in  all  school  subjects. 

8.  Emphasis  on  the  enjoyment  of  literature  as  a  means  of  fuller  living,  rather  than  on  analysis 
and  detailed  study  technique  in  this  field. 

9.  New  types  of  organization  and  procedure  in  classes  made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of 
broader  aims  of  reading. 

1 0.  Adequate  provision  for  differences  in  individual  capacities,  needs,  and  tastes. 

1  1 .  The  classroom  use  of  informal  tests  as  essential  means  of  discovering  group  and 
individual  needs. 

1 2.  The  continuous  study  of  progress  toward  the  essential  objectives  of  reading,  namely:  wide 
experience,  strong  motives  for  and  permanent  interests  in  reading,  and  effective  habits  and  skills. 

NOTE. — The  conditions  under  which  this  report  was  prepared  were  discussed 
by  Dr.  William  S.  Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  an  address  before  the 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  An  abstract  of  that  address 
appears  on  page  1  59  of  this  issue. 

GAINS  THAT  COME  FROM  A 
PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 


The  Parents  Gain — 

A  first-hand  knowledge  of  their  children’s  school  life. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  and  an 
understanding  of  the  school  standards  and  methods. 

A  vision  of  the  school  needs. 

The  Teachers  Gain — 

An  opportunity  to  know  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

A  convenient  time  to  explain  to  them  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  school. 

A  social  relation  that  creates  a  partnership  between 
the  home  and  school. 


The  Community  Gains — 

A  unity  of  purpose  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  to  that  end. 

A  determination  to  improve  school  conditions  and  to 
raise  the  standards  of  community  life. 

A  conclusion  that  the  schoolhouse  is  the  logical  place 
for  social  and  neighborhood  meetings. 


— Kansas  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
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Relative  Values  of  Physical  Activities  in  High 

Schools 

Suggestions  for  Bases  of  Measurement.  Conclusion  Reached  that  Walking  is  Most  Valuable  of  all  Exercises,  and 
Every  High  School  Should  Encourage  Hikes.  Volley  Ball,  Playground  Baseball,  and  Swimming  Follow  in  Use¬ 
fulness  and  Availability.  Long-distance  Racing  is  Last  of  16  Activities.  “Major  Athletics”  Best  for  Promoting 

School  Spirit  but  Low  in  Value  as  Exercise 

By  HENRY  S.  CURTIS.  M.  D. 

Stale  Director  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  for  Missouri 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  ad¬ 
vances  in  education  during  the 
past  two  decades  has  been  in 
methods  of  measuring  progress.  Physical 
education  has  been  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  that  it  has  had  neither  a  measure  of  the 
values  of  its  different  activities,  nor  of 
progress  toward  their  accomplishment. 
In  offering  the  following  scale  (Table  II), 
there  is  no  thought  that  an  absolute  meas¬ 
ure  has  been  found.  This  paper  is  not  a 
discussion  of  interschool  athletics,  nor  of 
athletic  activities  in  themselves,  but  only 
an  attempt  to  measure  their  relative  value 
in  the  high-school  program. 

The  activities  chosen  are  the  ones  that 
are  already  found  in  high  schools.  The 
characteristics  on  which  they  are  rated 
have  been  selected  as  significant  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  classes  at  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
activities  are  rated  on  the  following  nine 
points:  Their  appeal;  their  value  in  cre¬ 
ating  loyalty  and  cooperation;  their 
exercise  value;  whether  safe  or  dangerous; 
their  value  in  producing  good  posture; 
the  percentage  of  pupils  who  take  part; 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  practiced 
outside,  and  the  number  of  years  they  are 
continued. 

Should  Appeal  to  Students — not  Spectators 

The  first  characteristic  studied  is  the 
appeal  to  the  student  body,  by  which  is 
not  meant  its  appeal  to  the  spectator,  but 
to  the  participant.  Nearly  60  per  cent 
of  high-school  students  are  girls.  Even 


An  address  delivered  before  Missouri  State  Teachers’ 
Association. 


though  football  were  the  first  choice  of  aU 
boys,  its  appeal  would  stiU  be  to  only  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  Physical 
education  is  much  rnore  important  for 
girls  than  for  boys  in  the  school  program, 
inasmuch  as  boys  are  much  more  free  and 
are  more  encouraged  to  organize  their 
own  activities  outside.  A  much  larger 
part  of  the  girls’  physical  education  must 
come  through  the  school.  Health,  grace, 
and  beauty,  which  are  by-products  of 
physical  education,  are  much  more  sig¬ 
nificant  for  girls.  The  question  of  appeal 
is  often  greatly  modified  by  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  upper  classes,  by  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  publicity  received,  and  by 
the  quality  of  teaching.  Hockey  or  soccer 
will  not  have  any  appeal  in  a  community 
in  which  they  are  not  played.  The  rating 
of  appeal  here  given  is  based  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  game  is  played  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  hockey  is  in  England,  or  as 
volley  ball  is  in  certain  communities. 

Swimming  the  Most  Attractiee  Exercise 

In  giving  this  rating  of  the  16  activi¬ 
ties,  they  are  so  arranged  that  the  one 
having  the  highest  appeal  is  numbered  16 
and  the  one  with  the  least  is  numbered  1. 
According  to  this  arrangement,  swim¬ 
ming,  which  appeals  to  nearly  aU  boys 
and  girls,  ranks  highest.  In  city  play¬ 
grounds  it  is  found  that  children  will  go 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  swimming  pool, 
where  they  will  not  go  more  than  a  half 
mile  to  any  other  athletic  facility. 
Basketball  probably  ranks  second,  and 
soccer  third.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list 
is  field  athletics,  by  which  we  mean  the 
hammer  throw,  the  shot  put,  the  discus. 


and  javelin.  In  giving  this  rating  we 
do  not  claim  an  absolute  ratio,  or  that 
swimming  has  sixteen  times  the  appeal 
of  field  athletics,  but  merely  a  relative 
ranking. 

Value  Increased  by  Social  Enjoyment 

Appeal  of  the  activity  to  the  child  is 
important,  because  it  is  the  determining 
factor  in  its  practice  outside  of  school 
and  continuance  in  future  life.  The 
value  of  activities  that  are  enjoyed  is 
much  greater  both  physically  and  socially 
than  of  activities  which  are  not  enjoyed. 

The  second  value  is  loyalty.  Loyalty 
is  fundamental  in  good  citizenship,  in 
community  membership,  and  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  The  great  school  of  loyalty  is  the 
team  game.  It  reaches  its  fullest  ex¬ 
pression  in  football,  though  all  team 
games  cultivate  this  virtue.  On  the 
other  hand  unorganized  and  individual 
activities,  such  as  field  athletics,  jump¬ 
ing,  and  swimming  have  practically  no 
value  in  the  development  of  loyalty, 
though  incidental  to  any  activity  there 
may  be  loyalty  to  a  leader. 

The  third  test  is  cooperation.  This  is 
intended  to  include  a  series  of  social 
qualities  such  as  cooperation,  honesty, 
sportsmanship,  and  the  like.  In  this 
the  rating  is  almost  identical  with  that  in 
loyalty. 

The  fourth  characteristic  is  the  value 
of  the  activity  as  exercise.  Here  two 
considerations  are  fundamental;  first  its 
health  and  growth  value,  which  comes 
mostly  from  the  open  air,  sunlight,  and 
the  development  of  the  vital  systems  of 
the  body;  second,  how  far  does  the  train- 
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ing  given  meet  the  needs  of  modern  life. 
In  this  column  soccer  stands  first;  volley 
ball  second;  the  short  races  third,  and  field 
athletics  last. 

The  fifth  rating  is  on  safety  or  danger. 
On  this  basis,  we  have  estimated  football 
to  be  most  dangerous,  swimming  second, 
and  basketball  third,  while  tennis,  walk¬ 
ing,  and  dancing  appear  to  be  about 
equally  safe.  Safety,  however,  is  not 
as  important  as  the  other  values  selected. 
That  danger  might  not  be  overempha¬ 
sized,  I  have  divided  each  of  these  scores 
by  2. 

Posture  Largely  Dependent  on  Muscular 
Tone 

The  sixth  score  is  on  the  corrective 
value  of  the  exercise.  Here  gymnastics 
is  given  the  first  place  and  volley  ball  the 
second,  though  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
majority  of  gymnastics.  Most  of  the 
other  exercises  have  practically  no  direct 
corrective  value,  but  inasmuch  as  good 
posture  is  largely  a  matter  of  muscular 
tone,  any  exercise  that  improves  this  will 
have  a  certain  value  in  improving  posture. 
The  exercises  which  do  not  have  a  direct 
value,  but  do  have  an  indirect  one,  are 
given  an  arbitrary  value  of  4  in  this  scale. 

Adding  the  six  scores  together,  we  secure 
a  total  score  for  each  activity,  and  by 
dividing  this  total  by  6  we  have  an  aver¬ 
age  value  of  a  class  period  of  exercise.  In 
this  total,  soccer  stands  first,  volley  ball 
second,  basketball  third,  baseball  fourth, 
and  field  athletics  last. 

What  percentage  of  the  students  take 
part?  It  is  possible  for  all  to  take  part 
in  walking  gymnastics,  playground  base¬ 
ball,  swimming,  tennis,  short  track  events, 
and  in  volley  ball,  but  in  the  half  mile 
and  the  mile,  the  discus  and  the  hammer 
throw,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  partici¬ 
pate.  Multiplying  the  average  value  by 
the  per  cent  taking  part,  we  get  the  value 
of  a  period  for  the  student  body.  In  this 
column  volley  ball  stands  first,  soccer 
second,  playground  baseball  third,  and 
field  athletics  last. 

Exercises  that  Influence  Later  Life 

But  not  all  of  education  is  obtained  in 
school.  This  is  particularly  true  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  where  outside  activities 
have  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  physical 
development  as  school  exercises.  One  of 
the  best  criteria  of  value  is  how  far  the 
activity  is  carried  over  to  out-of-school 
hours.  We  estimate  that  for  every  period 
given  to  walking  we  shall  get  four  hours 
of  walking  outside;  for  each  period  given 
to  baseball,  football,  and  swimming,  in 
the  school  program,  we  shall  get  two 
hours  of  practice  outside.  For  basket¬ 
ball,  dancing,  field  athletics,  hockey, 
soccer,  tennis,  and  the  longer  and  shorter 
track  we  shall  get  one  hour.  For  jumping, 
playground  baseball,  and  volley  ball  we 
estimate  only  one-half  hour.  Multiply¬ 


ing  the  value  which  each  exercise  has  per 
period  for  the  student  body  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours’  practice  obtained,  we  have 
a  new  score,  in  which  walking  ranks  first, 
soccer  second,  volley  ball  third,  and  field 
athletics  last. 

Walking  First  in  Life-Long  Usefulness 

The  final  test  of  value  tor  any  activity 
is  how  far  it  carries  over  into  life,  how 
many  months  or  years  it  is  practiced 
after  it  has  been  taught  at  school.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  a  score  on  which  all 
would  agree,  because  different  activities 
are  practiced  for  different  lengths  of 
time  in  different  communities,  depending 
upon  their  popularity,  the  extent  to  which 
provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  social  tradition,  and  many 
other  things.  A  satisfactory  rating  can 
be  given  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
activity  is  practiced  and  that  there  are 
reasonably  satisfactory  facilities  for  it. 
We  could  not  justly  rate  soccer  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  practiced  in 
America.  We  must  rate  it  rather  on  its 
popularity  in  England.  Likewise,  we 
can  not  rate  volley  ball  on  its  popularity 
in  Missouri  at  present,  but  rather  in  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
and  in  colleges  where  for  a  number  of 
years  it  has  had  a  fair  chance.  On  this 
basis,  we  estimate  that  walking,  dancing, 
swimming,  and  volley  ball  may  be  carried 
on  for  50  years,  tennis  for  40,  hockey  for 
30,  playground  baseball  and  soccer  for 
20,  while  gymnastics  ordinarily  is  not 
practiced  outside.  Multiplying  the  exer¬ 
cise  value  of  the  lesson  by  the  number  of 
years  continued,  we  get  a  life  value  for 
the  activity  in  which  walking  ranks  first, 
swimming  second,  volley  ball  third,  tennis 
fourth,  and  field  athletics  last. 

The  differences  in  values  in  TaVjle  I, 
running  from  0.56  to  1,060,  are  startling. 
It  is  not  claimed,  of  course,  that  swimming 
is  one  thousand  times  as  valuable  as 
field  athletics.  It  may  be  only  one 
hundred  times  as  valuable.  It  may  be 
that  volley  ball  is  not  thirty  times  as 
valuable  as  football,  but  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  score  these  activities 
on  the  characteristics  indicated  and  have 
these  scores  reversed.  I  have  gone  over 
these  tables  a  number  of  times  and 
never  score  the  activities  twice  alike,  but 
the  variations  seldom  make  any  difference 
in  the  relative  rating.  I  have  had  these 
activities  scored,  too,  by  a  number  of 
university  classes.  There  is  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
different  activities,  but  the  rating  always 
comes  out  nearly  the  same. 

Field  Athletics  of  Relatively  Low  Value 

In  this  total,  the  javelin,  discus,  long 
races,  and  football  score  from  0.56  to  19 
in  a  column  where  swimming  scores  870. 
The  major  athletics  as  a  whole  rank  very 
low.  This  would  not  indicate,  however, 
that  the  major  athletics  should  be 


dropped.  The  great  value  of  the  so-called 
major  athletics  does  not  consist  in  their 
value  as  exercise,  but  in  their  effectiveness 
in  creating  school  spirit  and  loyalty. 
Their  effect  on  the  spectator  is  much  more 
significant  than  their  effect  on  the  team. 

We  are  not  concerned  wholly,  however, 
with  the  question  of  what  is  desirable  in 
athletics  or  physical  education,  but  to 
about  an  equal  degree  with  what  is 
feasible.  We  must  often  consider  the 
cost  involved  and  the  space  required. 
The  cost  of  swimming  and  hockey  is 
prohibitive  so  far  as  most  schools  are  con¬ 
cerned.  This  may  be  said  also  of  a  gym¬ 
nasium  or  equipping  the  student  body 
with  the  armor  necessary  to  play  regular 
football.  Likewise,  space  is  a  prohibitive 
factor  in  baseball,  football,  and  hockey. 
Rating  these  activities  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  cost  and  space  requirement, 
again  walking  ranks  first,  jumping  second, 
volley  ball  third,  playground  baseball 
fourth,  dancing  fifth,  and  basketball  sixth. 

Walking  Ranks  Above  all  Other  Exercises 

Combining  the  rating  of  these  activities 
as  exercises  with  their  rating  on  feas¬ 
ibility,  we  get  a  score  in  which  walking 
ranks  first,  volley  ball  second,  playground 
baseball  third,  and  tennis  fourth,  showing 
that  the  ones  with  the  greatest  exercise 
value  are  also  the  most  feasible  ones  in  a 
school  system.  In  all  of  these  ratings, 
the  value  of  the  shot  put,  hammer  throw, 
and  discus  in  the  high-school  program  is 
neghgible.  The  long  races  make  but 
little  better  showing.  Gymnastics  may 
be  ranked  too  low,  but  could  scarcely  be 
given  a  primary  place.  Football  is  well 
down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  list.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  score  dancing,  because 
dancing  is  of  many  varieties.  Social 
dancing,  folk  dancing,  a;sthetic  dancing, 
and  interpretative  dancing  each  have 
different  values.  The  score  has  been  given 
for  a  type  of  dancing  which  is  found  in  high 
school,  so  far  as  any  dancing  is  found, 
which  means  a  combination  of  social 


Table  I. — Feasibility  in  a  school  system 


Cost 

Space 

Average 

Bating  on  feasi¬ 
bility 

Rating  on  exer¬ 
cise 

Combined  rating 

Bating  in  a  high- 
school  program 

Baseball _ 

12 

1 

6.5 

13 

10 

11.5 

11 

Basket  ball _ 

10 

7 

8.5 

5 

11 

8 

8 

Dancing . . 

2 

13 

7.5 

10 

8 

9 

10 

Field  athletics 
(discus,  ham- 

mer,  etc.).— . 

9 

6 

7.5 

11 

16 

13.5 

14 

Football _ 

4 

2 

3 

16 

12 

14 

15 

Gymnastics..  _ 

3 

11 

7 

12 

14 

13 

13 

Hockey . . 

5 

3 

4 

15 

7 

11 

11 

Jumps.. . . 

15 

15 

15 

2 

12 

7 

7 

Playground  base- 

ball . . 

14 

10 

12 

4 

6 

5 

3 

Soccer _ 

11 

4 

7.5 

9 

5 

7 

6 

Swimming . . 

1 

14 

7.5 

8 

2 

5 

4 

Tennis . . 

7 

9 

8 

6 

4 

5 

5 

Track  220— . 

8 

8 

8 

7 

9 

8.4 

9 

Track  220-1- . . 

6 

5 

5.5 

14 

15 

14.5 

16 

Volley  ball . 

13 

12 

12.5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Walking . . 

16 

16 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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dancing  and  folk  dancing.  Dancing  may 
be  had  without  any  cost,  but  for  class 
purposes  a  gymnasium  floor  is  practically 
necessary,  so  the  cost  score  is  about  the 
same  as  for  gymnastics. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  value  of  physical 
activities  in  the  high-school  program. 
If,  instead,  it  had  been  a  study  of  the 
value  of  the  physical  activities  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  program,  the  same  activ¬ 
ities  would  have  been  yet  more  strongly 
emphasized,  while  the  major  athletics 
would  have  held  a  yet  lower  place. 
The  sports  which  seem  to  have  the 
greatest  value  at  school  and  in  life  are 
walking,  volley  ball,  plaj^ground  baseball, 
tennis,  swimming,  dancing,  soccer,  jump¬ 
ing,  basket  ball,  and  the  short  races. 


These  are  also  much  the  cheapest  to 
provide.  They  require  the  least  space. 
They  should  be  furnished  in  all  school 
systems. 

Probably  walking  represents  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  physical  energy  most  of  us 
develop,  outside  of  the  vital  processes 
themselves.  It  is  the  only  activity  that 
most  of  us  continue  in  after  life.  It  is 
said  that  in  walking  20  miles  we  raise  the 
weight  of  our  bodies  vertically  1  mile. 
It  is  a  decided  advantage  for  students  to 
have  a  good  walk  to  and  from  high  school. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  high  school 
should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
Every  high  school  should  have  a  walker’s 
guide  and  develop  a  series  of  20  to  30 
walks  of  from  5  to  20  miles  each. 


Table  II. — Value  of  'physical  activities  in  high  school 


Appeal 

Creates  loyalty 

Demands  coopera¬ 
tion.  etc. 

Exercise  value. 

Safety 

Corrective  value 

Total  score  per 
period 

Average  value 

Rating  on  value  of 
a  class  period 

Per  cent  of  pupils 
participating 

Average  value  to 
student  body 

Hours  of  exercise 

per  lesson  given 

Exercise  value  of 

lesson 

Years  continued 

Life  value 

Rating  on  total 

score 

Baseball _ 

7 

14 

14 

8 

5 

4 

52 

8.6 

4 

40 

3,4 

3 

10.  2 

10 

102 

10 

Basket  ball . . 

15 

13 

13 

11 

2 

4 

54 

9.6 

3 

50 

4.  8 

2 

9.6 

6 

58 

11 

Dancing  _  _ _ 

8 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

17 

2.8 

13 

60 

1.7 

2 

3.4 

50 

170 

8 

Field  athletics . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

.66 

16 

10 

.07 

2 

.  14 

4 

.56 

10 

Football . . 

6 

16 

16 

/ 

1 

4 

48 

8 

7 

20 

1.6 

3 

4.8 

4 

19.  2 

12 

Gymnastics . . 

2 

0 

5 

9 

3 

15 

34 

5.7 

10 

100 

,5.7 

1 

5.  7 

1 

5.7 

14 

Hockey _ _ - 

5 

12 

12 

12 

4 

4 

46 

8.  1 

6 

40 

3.2 

2 

6.4 

30 

192 

7 

Jumps . 

4 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

11 

1.8 

14 

70 

1.3 

114 

1.9 

4 

7.6 

13 

Playground  baseball _ 

12 

11 

11 

6 

6 

4 

47 

8.  1 

5 

100 

8.  1 

IH 

12.  2 

20 

244 

6 

Soccer  ...  _ _ _ 

14 

15 

15 

16 

4 

4 

64 

11.3 

1 

80 

9 

2 

18 

20 

360 

5 

Swimming.  . 

16 

0 

0 

13 

1 

7 

35 

6.  1 

9 

100 

6. 1 

3 

18.3 

50 

965 

2 

Tennis _  _ _ 

13 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

44 

7.3 

8 

100 

7,3 

2 

14.6 

40 

584 

4 

Track  220— . . 

11 

0 

0 

14 

5 

4 

34 

6.6 

11 

100 

5.6 

2 

11.  2 

10 

112 

9 

Track  220+ . . . 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

11 

1.8 

15 

10 

.  18 

2 

.36 

5 

1.  80 

15 

Volley  ball _ 

10 

10 

10 

15 

6 

14 

65 

10.8 

2 

100 

10.  8 

16.  2 

50 

860 

3 

Walking _ _ 

9 

0 

0 

10 

8 

4 

32 

5.  3 

12 

100 

5.3 

4 

21.  2 

50 

1,060 

1 

Many  American  Universities  are 
Heavily  Endowed 

Million-dollar  endowments  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  121  American  universities.  Nat¬ 
urally  most  of  them  are  institutions 
under  private  control.  State  universities 
as  a  rule  are  not  heavily  endowed,  and 
only  18  of  them  are  in  the  millionaire 
class  so  far  as  their  productive  endow¬ 
ments  are  concerned.  According  to  fig¬ 
ures  recently  compiled  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Harvard  University,  with  an  endowment 
of  853,031,769,  is  the  richest  educational 
institution  in  the  United  States.  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  next,  with  $41,300,909,  and 
Yale,  Leland  Stanford,  Chicago,  Cornell, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Carnegie,  Princeton, 
Rochester,  and  Pennsylvania  follow  in 
the  order  named. 

Harvard  is  first,  too,  in  the  value  of 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment,  for 
its  plant  is  worth  $22,800,000.  Yale  is  a 
close  second  with  $21,089,690;  and  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Leland  Stanford  follow  in  the  list  of 
private  institutions. 

University  of  Texas  is  the  .wealthiest 
State  university  in  its  endowment,  for  it 


has  $11,013,028.  California  follows,  with 
$8, 407, ’775;  then  Washington,  Minnesota, 
and  Oklahoma,  all  of  which  have  com¬ 
fortable  permanent  funds.  In  value  of 
property  and  equipment.  University  of 
California  holds  first  place  among  State 
universities,  with  $17,782,539.  Min¬ 
nesota  is  next,  with  $14,759,642,  and 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  follow 
in  close  succession. 

tijS 

Hopes  to  Reproduce  New  England 
Farm  Life 

A  junior  college  and  preparatory  school 
of  individual  type  has  been  founded  at 
Avon,  Conn.,  and  will  be  opened  Septem¬ 
ber,  1927.  The  college  property,  known 
for  a  century  and  a  half  as  Old  Farms, 
consists  of  2,000  acres,  half  of  it  forest, 
bordering  on  the  Farmington  River.  The 
boys  will  do  community  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  shops,  but  Avon  College  will  be 
essentially  a  cultural  institution,  and  no 
trades  will  be  taught.  The  aim  is  to  re¬ 
produce  the  New  England  farm  life  of  a 
few  generations  ago,  and  to  offer  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  activities  which  will 
develop  equally  the  soul,  mind,  and  body 
of  each  boy. 


Apprenticeship  Combined 
with  School  Work 


Boys  Who  Can  Not  Attend  High  School  Are 
Enabled  to  Earn  Living  After  Leaving 
Elementary  School 


'  I  'H  ROUGH  cooperation  of  the  school 
authorities  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico, 
with  employers  in  various  trades,  45  boys 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  city  schools  re¬ 
ceived  apprentice  training  after  school 
hours,  which  enabled  them  to  earn  their 
living  when  the  school  year  was  over. 
This  plan  was  instituted  as  an  experiment 
to  find  out  how  industrial  training  can  be 
given  in  the  way  best  suited  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  so  as  to  enable  pupils  who  can  not 
afford  to  go  to  high  school  to  enter  skilled 
work  after  completing  the  elementary 
grades. 

The  school  authorities  visited  all  the 
shops  of  the  city,  including  bakeries, 
tailoring  establishments,  carpenter  shops, 
potteries,  photograph  studios,  blacksmith 
shops,  and  others,  and  explained  the  plan 
of  apprenticing  the  boys  after  school 
hours.  The  shopowners,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  commended  the  idea  and  offered  their 
help.  After  an  investigation  of  the  hy¬ 
gienic  and  moral  conditions  of  the  various 
shops,  and  the  quality  of  work  done,  14 
shops  were  chosen,  representing  11  trades, 
and  the  boys  were  assigned  to  the  kind  of 
trade  they  liked  best. 

The  boys  worked  in  the  shops  from  4  to 
5  o’clock  on  school  days  and  also  a  part 
of  Saturday  afternoons,  averaging  about 
six  hours  a  week.  Every  week  the  shop 
managers  filled  in  a  report  card  to  inform 
the  school  supervisor  of  the  boys’  attend¬ 
ance,  diligence,  and  deportment.  The 
principals  of  the  schools  attended  by  the 
boys  commended  the  pupils  with  good 
records  and  urged  those  with  poor  records 
to  do  better. 

It  is  expected  that  training  the  boys  to 
become  skillful  in  trades  will  develop  in 
them  a  taste  for  engaging  in  this  kind  of 
work,  and  that  other  boys  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  up  trades.  This  will 
help  to  interest  the  people  of  the  city  in 
developing  the  arts  and  industries. 


New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  was  established  in  connection  with 
Cornell  University  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  is  the  first  college  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Teaching  evolution  is  barred  in  the 
public  schools  of  Tennessee.  A  law 
prohibiting  such  instruction  was  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  sixty-fourth  general 
assembly  and  was  signed  by  the  governor. 


United  States  Navy  a  Trade  School  of 

Extraordinary  Scope 

Fundamentals  oj  22  Trades  Taught  in  36  Schools.  Instruction  Continued  with  Actual  Experience  at  Sea.  Life 
of  a  Recruit  Resembles  that  of  a  Schoolboy.  Intelligence  Tests  Play  Important  Part.  Close  Correspondence  Between 
Results  of  Classification  Test  and  Advancement  for  Satisfactory  Service.  Training  of  Navy  Applicable  to  Civilian 

Occupations  after  Men  Leave  Naval  Service 

By  CURTIS  D.  WILBUR.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


A  PREVIOUS  ARTICLE  upon  this 
subject  in  School  Life  dealt 
with  the  wide  diversity  of  occu¬ 
pations  aboard  a  modern  naval  ship.  It 
also  outlined  the  general  plan  which 
enables  the  Navy  Department  to  make  its 
own  vocational  experts  from  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  untrained  men  recruited  every 
year.  It  was  shown  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Navy  to  train  most  of  these  men 
to  do  the  work  of  definite  Navy  trades, 
which  are  just  as  specific  and  just  as 
technical  in  their  requirements  as  the 
corresponding  trades  in  civil  life,  because 
the  repair  work  and  upkeep  of  the  ships 
at  sea  require  the  services  of  skilled  me¬ 
chanics,  who  can  not  be  recruited  from 
civil  life. 

The  transition  from  civilian  life  to  the 
life  of  a  sailorman  entails  many  changes 
in  a  recruit’s  mode  of  living.  The  first 
part  of  the  training  of  every  new  recruit 
must  deal,  therefore,  wdth  his  personal 
habits  and  reactions,  and  must  indoc¬ 
trinate  him  with  the  principles  of  personal 
hygiene  and  obedience  to  orders.  When 
a  new  recruit  goes  aboard  a  crowded  ship, 
he  can  not  be  lacking  in  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness,  nor  ignorant  of  the  proper 
means  of  caring  for  himself  and  his  be¬ 
longings,  without  being  a  nuisance  or  a 
menace  to  other  men  who  must  live  with 
him.  He  can  not  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  common  routine,  and  of  the  naval 
customs  on  board  ships,  or  he  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  necessary  work  and 
drills. 

Careful  Watch  for  Contagious  Diseases 

From  the  recruiting  offices  throughout 
the  country,  where  all  men  are  given  a 
thorough  physical  examination  before 
they  are  accepted  for  enlistment,  the  new 
recruits  are  sent  to  one  of  the  four  great 
training  stations,  located  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.;  Newport,  R.  I.;  Great  Lakes, 
Ill.;  and  San  Diego,  Calif.  For  the  first 
three  weeks  after  their  arrival  there 
they  are  kept  at  the  “receiving  unit”  of 
these  training  stations.  These  are  iso¬ 
lated  units  where  all  new  recruits  receive 
their  first  outfit  of  naval  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  of  a  total  value  of  about  $200;  where 
they  are  inoculated  against  typhoid  fever 
and  vaccinated  against  smallpox;  where 
they  actually  begin  their  training.  These 
three  weeks  cover  the  incubation  period  of 
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contagious  diseases  to  which  the  men  ma}' 
have  been  exposed,  and  during  that  time 
they  are  quartered  in  small  groups  and  are 
under  constant  medical  observation. 

Introduction  to  Duties  of  Naval  Life 

When  the  recruit  goes  from  the  receiv¬ 
ing  unit  to  the  main  barracks  of  the  train¬ 
ing  station  he  becomes  a  member  of  a 
well-organized  military  company.  In 
addition  to  military  training  he  receives 
instruction  in  swimming  and  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  small  boats.  He  gets  an  ele¬ 
mentary  idea  of  seamanship  and  nomen¬ 
clature  of  parts  of  the  ship.  He  learns 
something  of  the  ordinary  routine  on 
board  which  will  save  him  some  of  the 
helplessness  that  a  landsman  often  feels 
at  the  beginning  of  his  first  cruise.  But 
most  important  of  all,  he  learns  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  and  intelligently  to  orders 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  neat 
orderliness  which  characterizes  the  aver¬ 
age  man-of-war’s-man,  no  matter  what 
his  previous  training  may  have  been. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of 
training  at  our  naval  training  stations  is 
the  decided  improvement  in  the  physical 


condition  of  the  average  recruit.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  proper  medical  and 
dental  treatment  given  to  those  in  need 
of  it.  It  is  due  also  to  the  regular  hours 
required  of  men;  to  the  drills;  to  the  set¬ 
ting-up  exercises;  and  to  the  substantial, 
well-cooked  food,  served  under  sanitary 
conditions  and  at  regular  hours.  The 
weight  of  each  recruit  is  recorded  when 
he  reaches  the  station  and  again  when  he 
is  sent  to  sea.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a 
man  to  gain  15  or  20  pounds  in  weight 
during  his  first  eight  weeks  at  the  train¬ 
ing  station,  and  records  show  that  the 
average  gain  for  all  recruits  during  this 
period  is  more  than  6  pounds. 

Diversions  to  Maintain  Recruits’  Morale 

Some  restlessness  and  homesickness  are 
inevitable  at  training  stations,  as  at  any 
school,  where  many  boys  are  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time,  but  every  effort 
is  made  to  keep  the  new  recruit  busy  and 
contented.  Well-stocked  hbraries,  church 
services,  moving  pictures,  recreational 
facilities,  and  athletic  contests,  all  free  to 
the  recruit,  help  to  care  for  his  leisure 
hours.  Occasional  leave  is  granted  for 


Relation  between  general  intelligence  and  ability  to  win  advancement  in  the  Navy.  The 
graph  shows  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  men  who  make  less  than  10  on  the  general  classifica¬ 
tion  test  advance  in  the  first  year  of  their  service  and  that  70  per  cent  of  the  men  who  make 
between  90  and  100  advance  within  that  same  period. 
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visits  to  near-by  places.  Every  training 
station  has  a  station  football,  baseball, 
basket  ball,  and  track  team.  Interstation 
championship  series  are  arranged  which 
improve  the  spirit  and  morale  in  the  same 
way  that  these  athletic  contests  do  at  any 
boys’  school  or  college. 

When  the  recruit  arrives  at  the  training 
station,  ofBcial  letters  are  written  to  his 
parents  or  next  of  kin — usually  a  formal 
letter  from  the  commandant  announcing 
his  arrival,  and  a  more  personal  letter 
from  the  chaplain  giving  his  correct  ad¬ 
dress  for  letters  and  urging  them  to  write 
regularly  to  the  man.  Every  facility  and 
encouragement  is  offered  to  induce  men 
to  keep  in  regular  correspondence  with 
their  homes,  for  this  has  been  found  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  contentment 
and  morale. 

Preferences  and  Previous  Training  Considered 

A  majority  of  the  recruits  leave  the 
training  station  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks 
to  continue  their  training  aboard  the  ships 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  but  a  large 
number  of  them  are  selected  for  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  the  naval  trade  schools 
maintained  at  these  same  stations.  In 
selecting  men  for  this  additional  training 
in  the  trade  schools  their  own  preference, 
their  previous  education,  and  vocational 
experience  are  considered. 

At  present  every  recruit  received  at 
training  stations  is  given  a  general  intel¬ 
ligence,  or  “general  classification”  test, 
and  this  is  proving  useful  in  selecting  men 
who  will  profit  most  by  intensive  training 
in  the  trade  schools.  The  “general  classi¬ 


fication  test”  consists  of  100  questions. 
The  recruit  works  against  time.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  he  is  graded  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  he  has  answered  correctly. 
Standardized  tests  to  determine  the  natu¬ 
ral  aptitude  of  men  for  mechanical  trades. 


clerical  work,  and  for  work  in  radio  are 
also  carefully  tried  out,  with  results  that 
indicate  a  selective  value  in  such  tests 
when  carefully  applied. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  is  the 
personnel  branch  of  the  Navy,  receives 


and  keeps  on  file  a  detailed  record  of  the 
proficiency  marks,  advancement,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  every  man  in  the  naval  service. 
From  these  records  a  study  has  recently 
been  made  to  determine  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  a  man’s  education 


previous  to  enlistment,  his  marks  on  the 
general  classification  test,  and  his  ability 
to  win  advancement  in  the  Navy.  The 
records  of  1,000  men,  who  had  been  given 
the  test  approximately  one  year  prior  to 
the  analysis,  were  chosen  at  random,  re- 


Shipwrights’  class,  artificers  school,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 


“U.  S.  S.  Electrician”  fuily  equipped  with  all  the  modern  electrical  devices  of  an  up-to-date  war  vessel 
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gardless  of  the  type  of  duty  the3’  had  per¬ 
formed  during  that  3’ear.  All  had  been 
in  the  service  less  than  15  months.  From 
the  information  contained  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  records  of  these  men  regarding  his 
change  of  status  during  the  j’ear  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  having  taken  the  test  the  in¬ 
formation  shown  on  the  accompaindng 


graph  was  plotted.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  graph  shows  a  very  pronounced 
relation  between  the  marks  made  by 
these  men  on  the  tests  and  their  ability 
to  master  a  naval  trade  and  win  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  service.  The  sharp  rise  in 
the  curve  of  advancements  for  men  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  60  per  cent  on  this  test  is 
characteristic  of  all  investigations  made 
thus  far.  The  analysis  showed  that  43 
men  in  the  thousand  made  less  than  20 
per  cent  on  the  test,  and  only  3  of  these 
advanced  during  the  year  subsequent  to 
their  taking  the  test.  In  contrast,  43  of 
the  thousand  made  more  than  90  per 
cent  on  the  same  test,  and  of  these  30 
were  advanced  in  that  same  period.  It 
also  showed  that  there  is  a  verj"  close  re¬ 
lation  between  the  number  of  years  the 
men  have  been  in  school  and  the  marks 
'  they  make  on  the  test.  The  general  cali¬ 
ber  of  the  men  received  at  the  training 
stations  each  month  is  tabulated  and 
arranged  according  to  the  marks  on  their 
tests  and  their  previous  education.  At 
present  about  70  per  cent  of  the  men 
received  have  had  eighth-grade  education 
or  better. 

Naval  Trades  Like  Civilian  Trades 

The  underljdng  principles  of  the  trades 
taught  in  Navj'  schools  are  identical  with 
those  taught  by  civilian  schools  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  same  trades.  The  naval 
electrician,  radioman,  or  engineer  must 
know  the  same  fundamental  principles  of 
electricity,  radio,  or  steam,  as  thoroughly 
as  men  following  similar  trades  in  civil 
life.  Much  of  the  practical  work  of  these 
trades  that  is  taught  in  the  Navy  trade 
schools  is  identical  with  the  practical 
instruction  in  any  civilian  trade  school. 


But  in  the  Navy  ever}'  effort  is  made  to 
familiarize  the  man  with  the  same  types 
of  equipment  and  the  same  types  of  jobs 
that  he  will  find  on  board  ship.  In  every 
trade  school  the  equipment  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  men  in  any  particular 
trade  is  the  standard  equipment  of  the 
Navy  shijrs  in  service. 


At  the  radio  schools,  men  are  drilled  in 
operation  until  they  can  “send”  and 
“receive”  at  the  rate  of  20  words  per 
minute.  They  also  study  the  underlying 
principles  of  radio,  and  learn  the  upkeep 
and  repair  of  the  same  tj'pe  of  equipment 
they  will  find  on  ships  and  at  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  The  course  for  machinist’s  mates 
covers  much  the  same  ground  as  courses 


for  machinists  in  civil  life.  In  addition, 
however,  every  machinist  who  graduates 
from  the  machinist  mate’s  school  has  a 
fundamental  operating  knowledge  of 
marine  engineering.  He  has  learned  how 
to  operate  steam  engines,  how  to  locate 
and  repair  their  faults,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  care 


and  upkeep  of  all  types  of  machinery  that 
he  will  find  on  board  ship. 

A  Novelty  in  Trade-School  Construction 

Probably  the  best  example  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  Navy  equips  its 
trade  schools  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  S. 
Electrician  shown  in  the  accompanjdng 
illustration.  As  can  be  imagined,  naval 
electrical  installations  are  peculiar  to 
the  Navy  itself.  They  are  designed  and 
laid  out  to  keep  the  ship  operating 
electrically  during  casualties  in  battle. 
The  naval  electrician  must  be  familiar 
with  this  particular  layout.  To  make 
him  so,  the  Navy  has  built  for  the  use  of 
men  in  the  electrician’s  school  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  Va.,  this  huge  wooden  battle¬ 
ship,  the  U.  S.  S.  Electrician.  The  ship  is 
constructed  to  scale,  and  is  equipped 
electricalh'  the  same  as  a  modern  battle¬ 
ship.  Aboard  this  wooden  man-of-war 
the  Navy’s  embryo  electricians  work 
with  the  installations  they  will  actually 
find  at  sea.  The  lighting  circuits,  the 
ventilating  sj’stems,  the  turret-training 
and  gun-elevating  gear,  the  gunfire 
control  systems,  and  even  the  huge 
searchlights  are  all  included.  Could  the 
equipment  of  any  trade  school  in  civilian 
life  be  more  complete?  Of  course  the 
ship  is  fitted  with  classrooms,  and  in 
these,  with  standard  equipment,  the 
students  receive  theoretical  instruction  in 
electricity. 

There  are  schools  for  aviation  mechanics 
and  riggers,  aviation  pilots,  hospital 
apprentices,  pharmacist’s  mates,  and 
coppersmiths;  there  are  courses,  too,  for 


the  musicians  who  make  up  the  bands 
aboard  the  larger  ships.  The  number  and 
kind  of  schools  in  operation  at  any  time 
varies  with  the  needs  of  the  service.  At 
present  36  trade  schools  are  in  operation, 
teaching  men  22  different  naval  trades. 

The  greater  part  of  naval  training  is 
done  at  sea.  The  recruit  who  is  sent 


School  for  pharmacist’s  mates,  Great  Lakes  Training  School 


(’lass  in  valve. setting  and  engine  operation,  machinist’s  mates  school,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
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directly  to  a  ship,  after  only  eight  weeks 
at  the  training  station,  must  receive  the 
instruction  which  will  make  him  pro¬ 
ficient  in  his  particular  trade  or  “rating”; 
the  one  who  goes  through  the  trade 
school  ashore  must  continue  under  train¬ 
ing  when  he  goes  to  sea.  This  continuous 
instruction  is  possible  because  our  Navy 
has  alwaj's  placed  its  main  dependence  for 
training  in  a  corps  of  highly  trained 
officers,  capable  of  giving  the  best  type 
of  instruction  to  the  men  of  their  com¬ 
mands.  The  proper  training  of  his  men 
is  one  of  the  recognized  responsibilities 
of  every  naval  officer.  It  is  one  of  his 
most  important  functions;  for  the  efficient 
ship  is  the  one  whose  men  are  trained  to 
operate  the  guns  and  engines  with  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency;  to  maintain  a  perfect 
system  of  visual  and  radio  communica¬ 
tions,  and  to  perform  effectively  all  the 
other  widely  varied  duties  which  go  into 
the  upkeep  and  operation  of  a  modern 
man-of-war.  At  training  stations  and 
trade  schools  the  work  of  instruction  is 
done  by  officers  and  petty  officers  detailed 
for  this  particular  duty.  At  sea  it  is 
carried  on  by  the  regular  officers  of  the 
ship.  Even  at  the  distant  insular  stations, 
men  are  under  instruction  and  have  a 
chance  to  advance  themselves  in  the 
naval  service. 

Text-Boohs  Prepared  for  Specific  Needs 

The  lack  of  textbooks  that  exactly 
meet  the  needs  of  men  in  many  of  the 
naval  trades  has  been  a  serious  problem. 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  finding  the 
solution  of  this  problem  in  the  Navy 
education  study  courses.  Some  of  these 
courses  cover  general  subjects,  such  as 
mathematics,  English,  and  history,  but 
many  of  them  are  compiled  by  officers 
in  the  Navy  Department,  to  fit  the  exact 
needs  of  men  in  naval  trades.  They 
make  excellent  textbooks  for  class  in¬ 
struction,  or  for  the  voluntary  study  of 
ambitious  men.  As  a  rule,  men  can 
do  more  for  the  Navy,  as  well  as  for 
themselves,  by  studying  subjects  directly 
related  to  their  regular  work.  The  elec¬ 
trician  who  studies  a  course  related  to 
that  trade  and  gets  practical  laboratory 
experience  in  his  daily  work  will  learn 
more  and  will  advance  more  rapidly  in 
his  trade  than  the  electrician  who  studies 
courses  having  no  relation  to  his  work. 
Many  of  the  men  need  more  work  in 
fundamental  subjects,  such  as  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  these  are  usually  taken  at 
the  same  tune  as  their  trade  courses. 

Naval  Service  Demands  Specialization 

The  days  of  the  “jack  of  all  trades  and 
master  of  none,”  of  “wooden  ships  and 
iron  men,  ”  are  past.  The  Navy  of  to-day 
is  made  up  of  a  corps  of  trained  specialists 
in  both  the  commissioned  and  enlisted 
personnel.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 


spent  annually  in  training  these 
specialists.  The  fundamentals  of  Navy 
trades  are  the  same  as  corresponding 
trades  in  civil  life.  If  the  man  trained 
in  the  Navy  decides  to  reenlist  at  the 
expiration  of  his  enlistment,  he  finds 
advancement  waiting  for  him  as  he 
qualifies  for  more  important  work  in 
his  trade.  If  he  does  not  reenlist,  he  has 
learned  the  fundamentals  of  his  trade 
and  cair  readily  adapt  himself  to  the 
specialties  of  civil  life.  It  is  a  pleasing 
commentary  upon  the  success  of  Navy 
training  that  70  per  cent  of  our  trained 
men  are  now  reenlisting  to  take  advantage 
of  the  many  opportunities  offered  by 
continuous  service  in  the  Navy. 

c;>i 

Vocational  Education  for  Alaskan 
Natives 

A  comprehensive  industrial  and  voca¬ 
tional  school  system  for  the  native  Eski¬ 
mos  and  Indians  of  Alaska,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  this  Territory,  is  now  in  the 
course  of  establishment.  Through  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  plans  have  been  completed  for 
the  inauguration  and  operation  of  three 
vocational  schools  at  central  points  in 
Alaska.  The  sum  of  $50,000  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  new  buildings.  Two  of  these 
schools  are  already  in  operation  with  an 
enrollment  of  several  hundred  Eskimo  and 
Indian  pupils.  Additional  schools,  ex¬ 
clusively  for  industrial  training,  are  to  be 
established  within  the  near  future. 

Expansion  of  the  proposed  industrial 
education  of  the  natives  is  expected  to  be 
readily  accomplished  through  an  act 
passed  by  Congress  before  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  its  recent  session  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  to  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  any  unoccupied  Government 
buildings  in  Alaska.  There  are  a  number 
of  abandoned  military  reservations  that 
are  available  for  school  purposes,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  used  for  the 
establishment  of  vocational  schools.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  are  of  such  size  as  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  abandoned 
military  posts  that  will  probably  be  taken 
over  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  Fort 
Gibbon,  located  near  Tanana,  Alaska. 
This  post  has  not  been  occupied  by  troops 
for  some  time. 

During  the  past  five  years  Indiana  has 
enacted  advanced  educational  laws  cover¬ 
ing  a  minimum  wage  for  teachers,  school 
attendance,  an  improved  teacher  retire¬ 
ment  fund  law,  and  the  certification  law 
which  requires  that  all  teachers  must  have 
36  weeks  of  special  training  for  school 
work. 


Colleges  Cooperate  in  Train¬ 
ing  Scout  Leaders 

Corps  of  Teachers  Maintained  hy  Girl 
Scouts  Conduct  Courses  in  Many  Insti¬ 
tutions.  Students  Juniors  or  Seniors. 

IRL-SCOUT  leaders  are  trained  in 
regular  courses  at  about  90  institu¬ 
tions  for  higher  education  in  27  States. 
More  than  half  of  these  courses  are  given 
by  instructors  under  the  supervision  of  the 
education  department  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
(Inc.)  and  the  rest  by  regular  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  or  by  representatives  of  local  girl-scout 
troops. 

In  the  courses  offered  by  the  Girl  Scouts 
(Inc.)  the  classes  are  conducted  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  scout  troop  meetings. 
Each  class  includes  from  16  to  40  members, 
and  these  are  divided  into  patrols  of  6  or  8 
students  each.  Reading  is  assigned  on 
social,  psychological,  and  educational  topics, 
but  most  of  the  work  consists  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  scout  procedm’e  and  other  practical 
activities.  Local  girl-scout  troops  usually 
cooperate  with  the  college  classes.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  problems  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  troop  management.  Various  forms 
of  group  recreation,  such  as  quiet  and  active 
games,  singing,  story  telling,  folk  dancing, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  program.  The 
class  usually  plans  and  carries  out  a  hike 
with  a  girl-scout  troop. 

These  courses  are  especially  designed  for 
regular  students  in  the  junior  or  senior  year 
of  their  college  work  who  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  volunteer  work  with  growing  girls, 
but  they  are  open  to  girl-scout  officers  and 
to  other  young  women  interested  in  recre¬ 
ational  and  civic  work  with  young  people 
if  the  college  approves.  The  courses  em¬ 
phasize  the  idea  that  scouting  is  recreational 
in  spirit  and  method  although  educational 
in  purpose.  Each  course  consists  of  10  or 
15  meetings  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  each.  The  expenditure  for  fees  and 
material  is  nominal.  Whether  college  credit 
is  given  for  the  work  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  institution.  For  this  work  the 
education  department  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
(Inc.)  maintains  a  staff  of  four  full-time  and 
three  part-time  instructors  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  educational  secretary. 

Illinois  laws  require  every  schoolroom 
to  have  proper  heat,  light,  ventilation) 
seating,  and  sanitary  facilities.  This  has 
resulted  in  great  improvement  in  one  and 
tw’o  room  buildings  in  the  open  country 
where  county  superintendents  have  had 
the  leadership  and  courage  to  enforce  the 
law.  During  the  10  years  that  the  laws 
have  been  in  effect  1,128  new  schoolhouses 
have  replaced  old  ones,  and  others  have 
been  remodeled  to  conform  to  the  law. 
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Combines  Class  Work,  Group  Work, 
and  Individual  Work 

Dalton  Plan  Permits  Every  Pupil  to  Budget  His  Own  Time.  Teacher  Outlines  Assign¬ 
ments  for  20-day  Periods,  Aids  Organization  of  Study,  Holds  Conferences,  Tests  Results. 

Pupils  Encouraged  to  Wor\  Together 

By  HELEN  PARKHURST 
Principal  Children  s  University  School,  New  York,  City 


UNDER  the  Dalton  plan,  the  pupil  is 
given  his  work  in  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  related  jobs.  The 
work  of  any  job  is  very  carefully  outlined, 
sometimes  by  the  teachers,  often  by  the 
pupils,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  school. 
Each  job  corresponds  to  what  can  easily 
be  done  within  a  school  month  of  20  days. 
The  number  of  jobs  outlined  for  a  school 
year  depends  upon  the  number  of  months 
comprising  the  academic  year  of  the  school 
using  the  plan.  Thus,  the  number  varies 
from  eight  to  ten  jobs. 

The  Dalton  plan  is  applicable  to  any 
part  of  the  school  above,  and  beginning 
with  the  fourth  grade.  The  fourth  grade 
is  taken  as  a  starting  point  because  pupils 
of  that  age  and  of  that  stage  supposedly 
have  the  tool  subjects  sufficiently  well  in 
hand  to  enable  them  to  work  independ¬ 
ently  and  easily. 

Work  Outlined  20  Days  in  Advance 

A  single  job  may  be  the  working  out  of  a 
single  idea,  or  each  job  may  be  made  up  of 
a  collection  of  correlated  assignments  of 
work.  In  a  school  where,  say,  five  sub¬ 
jects  compose  the  curriculum,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  arranged  in  jobs,  work  should  be 
outlined  in  advance  to  cover  a  20-day 
period,  and  work  sheets  or  procedure 
sheets  (assignments)  would  be  made  out  to 
show  a  pupil  how  to  attack  each  subject. 
Individual  copies  of  these  work  sheets 
(assignments)  would  be  given  to  each 
pupil. 

We  speak  of  a  job  as  comprising  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  units  of  work.  A  unit  of 
work,  in  quantity,  approximates,  or  cor¬ 
responds  to,  what  would  usually  be  as¬ 
signed  for  a  daily  recitation  in  a  subject. 
Twenty  units  of  work  would  be  outlined 
for  each  subject  taught.  If  a  grade’s 
curriculum  had  five  subjects,  then  a  job 
would  comprise  20  X  5  units,  or  100 
units  of  work.  A  unit  of  work,  from  the 
pupil’s  point  of  view,  is  not  a  set  amount 
to  be  done  in  a  certain  stated  amount  of 
time,  nor  does  a  unit  of  history,  for  in¬ 
stance,  equal  a  unit  of  music  or  art. 
Pupils  take  as  much  time  as  they  need, 
out  of  the  entire  amount  at  their  dis- 


Portions  of  an  address  before  conference  on  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction,  held  by  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  University  of  Pennsylvania 
cooperating,  Philadelphia,  March  27,  1925. 


posal,  to  do  any  given  20  units  of  work 
of  an  assignment. 

A  morning  in  a  Daltonized  school  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  short  periods  and  one 
very  long  period,  viz,  first,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  period  lasting  from  15  to  30  minutes; 
second,  a  laboratory  period  from  2  to  3 
hours  and,  preferably  at  the  close  of  the 
morning,  a  conference  period  lasting  30 
or  40  minutes. 

Laboratory  Work  to  Occupy  Morning  Hours 

The  Dalton  plan  does  not  prescribe 
any  set  time  for  laboratory  work,  but  it  is 
suggested  that,  whenever  possible,  three- 
fourths  of  the  morning  time  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Let  us  say  that  a  school  sets  aside  3 
hours  as  laboratory  time;  then  in  a  school 
month  of  20  days,  a  pupil’s  laboratory 
time  would  approximate  20  X  3  hours 
or  60  hours.  Each  pupil,  therefore, 
would  have  at  his  disposal  60  hours  in 
which  to  do  his  100  units  of  work. 
This  60  hours  is  budgeted  by  each  pupil 
to  serve  his  individual  needs,  and  definite 
instruction  is  given  as  to  how  to  budget 
time.  If  a  pupil  does  the  entire  job 
(100  units)  in  less  than  60  hours,  he  im¬ 
mediately  proceeds  with  the  next  job. 
There  is  no  waiting  for  slower  pupils,  nor 
are  slow  pupils  rushed  along  at  an  ac¬ 
celerated  rate  or  carried  by  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  class,  producing  inaccurate, 
slovenly  work;  nor  would  a  slow  pupil 
have  to  finish  in  20  days.  He  may 
have  more  time  whenever  necessary; 
nor  is  a  20-day  period  supposed  to 
coincide  with  a  series  of  school  or  calen¬ 
dar  months.  A  pupil  counts  “one”  as 
his  first  work  day,  and  so  marks  his  work 
graph.  “Two”  is  his  second  day,  etc. 
Absent  days  are  not  counted.  We  go 
from  1  to  20  because  work  is  set  on  a  20- 
day  basis. 

Job  Cards  Measure  Progress  of  Work 

Laboratories,  or  subject  workshops,  are 
established  for  each  subject,  but  in  the 
separate  laboratories  pupils  spend  only 
the  time  necesssary  to  accomplish  an  as¬ 
signment  of  work.  Each  pupil  has  a  job 
card  to  measure  his  progress;  he  can  see 
at  a  glance  just  where  he  stands  on  the 
whole  job.  A  special  pupil  time  chart  is 
provided  for  older  pupils  so  that  they  can 
record  how  they,  as  individuals,  are  using 
their  time. 


The  pupils  remain  in  grades  and  have 
their  grade  jobs;  they  go  from  laboratory 
to  laboratory  according  to  their  interests 
and  needs,  and  without  asking  permission, 
during  the  laboratory  time;  and  they  are 
free  to  choose  and  plan  within  the  limits 
of  the  job.  These  jobs  depend  upon  a 
child’s  capacity  and  rank.  There  is  but 
one  restriction  to  a  pupil’s  freedom.  If 
he  does  the  20  units  of  history  required 
by  his  job,  he  can  not  go  on  in  the  subject, 
history,  until  he  has  completed  his  20 
units  of  geography,  his  20  units  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.,  or,  in  other  words,  until  all 
of  “Job  I”  is  completed.  Then  he  may 
proceed  with  Job  II,  unhandicapped. 
This  is  very  important,  because  an  unin¬ 
structed  pupil  can  not  wisely  organize  and 
budget  time.  All  of  a  single  grade  assem¬ 
ble  with  an  “organization  advisor,” 
the  same  one,  at  the  same  time  each 
morning.  Pupils  report  their  progress, 
make  their  individual  time-tables  for 
the  day,  and  study  the  problem  of  how 
to  reconcile  any  shortages  in  their  unit 
scores.  A  pupil  carrying  five  subjects 
has  a  “work  norm”  of  five  units,  and 
should  do  five  units  each  day.  If  a 
pupil  fails  to  get  this  norm — perhaps 
he  is  doing  his  most  difficult  subjects — he 
is  taught  to  swing  into  an  easier  subject 
next  day  so  that  he  can  do  more.  This 
helps  him  to  get  ahead  or  to  break  even 
and  thus  reconcile  any  shortage. 

Grouping  Encourages  Discussion  and  Debate 

During  laboratory  time,  pupils  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  work  together  in  grade 
groups  according  to  the  demand  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  assignment.  If,  for 
instance,  a  fourth-grade  pupil  enters  a 
laboratory,  he  must  work  in  that  part  of 
the  room  set  aside  for  his  grade, 
unless  he  was  confronted  with  a  special 
piece  of  work  which  car.  only  be 
done  by  working  alone,  'fhis  group¬ 
ing  encourages  discussion  and  debate, 
and  gives  a  line  of  direction  to  con¬ 
versation  which  might  be  promiscuous  if 
the  pupils  had  nothing  in  common.  Be¬ 
fore  pupils  leave  a  laboratory,  they 
record  their  progress  on  their  individual 
job  graphs,  and  also  on  the  instructor’s 
graph,  which  is  to  be  considered  a  class 
progress  graph.  The  class  progress  graph 
shows  an  instructor  where  each  individual 
of  a  class  is  in  his  work  at  any  time. 

Daily  Conferences  with  Teacher 

The  last  half  hour  of  the  morning  (40 
minutes  in  some  schools)  is  designated  as 
conference  time.  The  pupils  who  met  at 
organization  time  now  meet  again  for  a 
conference — that  is,  they  confer  together 
over  a  specified  part  of  the  job,  according 
to  a  posted  conference  schedule.  Monday 
a  grade  may  meet  in  geography,  Tuesday 
in  history,  Wednesday  in  English,  Thurs¬ 
day  in  science,  and  Friday  in  mathe- 
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matics.  During  this  time,  debates,  re¬ 
views,  reports,  etc.,  are  given — anything 
which  relates  to  the  subjects  for  which  the 
pupils  are  called  in  conference. 

These  conferences,  coming  once  a  week 
as  they  do,  are  not  considered  as  a  time  for 
presenting  new  material.  They  are  too 
infrequent  for  that  purpose.  Presenta¬ 
tions  of  new  material  are  scheduled  on  a 
“presentation  bulletin  board,”  and  are  at 
the  call  of  the  teachers,  who  schedule 
special  calls  or  classes  in  accordance  with 
the  progress  and  need  of  individuals  or 
groups.  These  appointments  are  classi¬ 
fied  and  posted  under  grade  headings. 
They  are  posted  in  the  morning  before  the 
pupils  arrive,  so  that  upon  arrival  each 
pupil  makes  a  daily  memorandum  of  the 
engagements  he  is  to  have  with  his 
instructors.  He  takes  these  interruptions 
into  account  at  organization  time  when 
planning  his  time. 

In  this  way  a  teacher  may  caU  together 
several  individuals,  or  an  entire  class,  as 
often  as  necessary,  as  determined  by  the 
need  of  a  subject.  Here  the  only  restric¬ 
tion  is  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  two 
special  presentation  conferences  sched¬ 
uled  for  any  single  grade  in  the  course  of  a 
morning  and  that  the  first  notice  posted 

Bureau  of  Education’s  Latest  Pub¬ 
lications 

The  following  publications  have  been 
issued  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Orders  for  them  should  be  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
accompanied  by  the  price  indicated; 
Contribution  of  home  economics  to  citi¬ 
zenship  training.  Proceedings  of  the 
National  conference  of  city  supervisors 
of  home  economics,  Washington,  April 
21,  1924.  Prepared  by  Emetine  S. 
Whitcomb.  (Bulletin,  1925,  no.  3.)  10 
cents. 

Improvement  of  rural  schools  by  stand¬ 
ardization.  Edith  A.  Lathrop.  (Rural 
school  leaflet,  no.  32.)  10  cents. 

Gives  the  essential  detailes  of  standardization  in 
34  states,  the  content  of  the  score  cards  for30states, 
and  some  achievements  of  standardization. 

Land-grant  college  education,  1910  to 
1920.  Pt.  II.  The  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  including  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects  and  activities.  Ed.  by  Walton  C. 
John.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  37.)  25 
cents. 

Contents:  1.  The  liberal  arts  in  relation  to  the 
land-grant  colleges,  by  George  F.  Zook.— 2.  The 
sciences  in  relation  to  undergraduate  land-grant 
college  curricula,  by  Charles  E.  Marshall. — 3.  The 
sciences  in  relation  to  graduate  work  in  agriculture, 
by  A.  R.  Mann. — 4.  The  sciences  in  relation  to 
engineering  education,  by  R.  G.  Dukes. — 6.  The 
arts  and  sciences  in  relation  to  home  economics 
education,  by  Emeline  S.  Whitcomb. — 6.  Agricul¬ 
tural  economics  and  allied  subjects,  by  H.  C.  Tay- 


shall  have  preference.  This  may  make  it 
necessary  for  a  second  instructor  to  change 
the  hour  of  his  appointment. 

Whenever  an  entire  class  is  called,  a 
sign  is  put  on  the  laboratory  door  saying, 
“This  laboratory  is  closed.”  All  others 
than  the  class  called  are  expected  to  stay 
out.  This  is  to  avoid  interruptions.  When 
small  groups  are  called,  the  laboratory 
remains  open  to  capacity.  To  avoid 
crowding,  a  capacity  limit  is  set  for  each 
laboratory;  i.  e.,  a  number  indicating 
capacity  is  posted  on  the  door.  If  an 
instructor  desires  to  take  some  grade  on 
an  excursion  to  a  museum  or  industrial 
plant,  lasting  an  entire  morning,  a  notice 
is  posted  for  that  grade,  teUing  the  time, 
the  meeting  place,  etc.  The  instructor 
puts  up  the  closed-laboratory  sign  and  is 
off  with  the  pupils. 

The  plan  combines  class  work,  sponta¬ 
neous  group  work,  and  individual  work, 
but  above  aU  it  is  designed  to  give  pupils 
a  training  in  handling  a  job,  to  teach  a 
pupil  to  manage  time  and  to  plan  his 
work,  and  at  each  step  of  the  way  take 
himself  and  his  needs  into  account  in 
order  to  assure  individual  development  at 
each  point. 


lor.— 7.  Rural  sociology,  by  C.J.  Galpin.— 8.  Indus¬ 
trial  journalism,  by  N.  A.  Crawford.— 9.  The  War 
Department  and  military  training  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  by  C.  R.  Mann  and  Col.  F.  J. 
Morrow. — 10.  Military  training  in  the  land-grant 
colleges,  by  W.  B.  Bizzell. — 11.  Physical  education 
and  hygiene,  by  T.  E.  Jones.— 12.  Education  in  the 
negro  land-grant  colleges,  by  R.  S.  Wilkinson.— 13. 
University  extension  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  by 
L.  E.  Reber. 

Legal  provisions  for  rural  high  schools. 
William  R.  Hood.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no. 
40)  10  cents. 

An  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of 
better  citizenship.  5  cents. 

Pre-school  child.  A  short  reading  course 
for  pre-school  study  circles.  (Reading 
course,  no.  29.) 

Problems  in  physical  education.  Report 
of  a  conference  of  State  directors  of 
physical  education.  J.  F.  Rogers. 
(Physical  education  series,  no.  5)  5 
cents. 

Publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  pertaining  to  rural  edu¬ 
cation.  Florence  E.  Reynolds.  (Rural 
school  leaflet,  no.  36)  5  cents. 

Statistics  of  city  school  systems,  1921-22. 
Prepared  under  direction  of  Frank  M. 
Phillips.  (Bulletin,  1924,  no.  34)  25 
cents. 

Time  allotments  in  the  elementary-school 
subjects.  Fred  C.  Ayer.  (City  school 
leaflet,  no.  19)  5  cents. 

Contents. — 1.  Time  distribution  of  subjects  and 
grades. — 2.  Changing  tendencies  in  time  allot¬ 
ments. — 3.  Special  adaptations  in  time  allot¬ 
ments.— 4.  Illustrative  time  allotments. 

— Edith  A.  Wright. 


A  System  for  Studying  Social 
Backgrounds 

Private  Organizations  Cooperate  With 
Philadelphia  School  Authorities  to  Learn 
Reasons  for  Deficiencies 

DUCATIONAL  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  has  been  given  to  more  than 
10,000  Philadelphia  children  in  the  past 
six  years  by  counselors  who  work  in  some 
of  the  public  and  parochial  schools  and  in 
the  junior  employment  service  of  the 
board  of  public  education.  Some  of  these 
counselors  are  employed  by  the  board, 
but  most  of  them  are  supplied  by  the 
White-Williams  Foundation,  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  cooperates  with  the  school 
authorities  in  studying  the  home  back¬ 
grounds  and  personal  characteristics  of 
children  who  are  deficient  in  lessons,  be¬ 
havior,  health,  or  attendance.  Other 
organizations,  such  as  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  and  the  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  help  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these 
counselors.  A  counselor  for  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  parochial  schools  is  supplied  through 
cooperation  with  a  church  committee. 

Nine  counselors  investigate  the  problems 
of  children  who  are  seeking  work  through 
the  junior  employment  service  maintained 
by  the  board  of  public  education  as  part 
of  the  bureau  of  compulsory  education. 

The  foundation  has  provided  a  counse¬ 
lor  in  each  of  10  public  schools  of  various 
types  selected  as  laboratories,  including 
elementary  schools  in  different  sorts  of 
neighborhoods,  a  special  school,  a  trade 
school,  a  junior  high  school,  a  girls’  high 
school,  and  a  boys’  high  school.  These 
counselors  assist  the  teachers  in  finding 
out  the  causes  of  children’s  failure  in 
lessons,  behavior,  or  attendance,  and  in 
remedying  difficulties  caused  by  home 
conditions,  physical  defects,  etc.  Children 
of  ability  who  are  leaving  school  to  go  to 
work  because  money  is  urgently  needed 
at  home  are  granted  scholarships  aver¬ 
aging  $5  a  week  from  a  fund  especially  for 
this  purpose.  The  amount  paid  is  usually 
less  than  the  child  would  earn,  so  that  a 
sacrifice  by  the  family  and  the  child  is 
still  necessary  to  keep  the  child  in  school. 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to 
consider  the  payments  as  charity.  The 
Red  Cross  helps  to  pay  for  some  of  these 
scholarships. 

To  encourage  teachers  to  study  the 
social  backgrounds  of  their  pupils,  the 
foundation  grants  scholarships  for  a 
special  course  in  social  work  in  the  schools 
given  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Social  Service.  College  credit  is  given  for 
the  work  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  by  Temple  University.  This 
course  requires  home  visits  and  other 
practical  work  with  pupils  as  well  as 
attendance  at  lectures. 
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MarJ^ed  Improvement  in  Teacher- 
training 

TAN  D ARDS  of  teacher-preparing  in¬ 
stitutions  are  rapidly  improving. 
Educational  progress  is  in  the  air.  Schools 
of  every  class  show  the  effects  of  it. 
Better  teachers  are  essential  to  that 
progress;  and  since  the  normal  schools 
were  clearly  below  the  level  of  efficiency 
which  modern  ideas  demand,  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  normal  schools  within  the 
past  20  years  has  been  one  of  the  out^ 
standing  facts  in  American  education. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  them  to  say  that 
they  must  still  go  far  before  they  reach 
the  ideal  condition.  The  findings  of 
recent  surveys  bear  out  common  know¬ 
ledge  of  this.  This  reference  is  especially 
to  the  State  surveys  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana. 

Normal  training  is  essentially  work  of 
collegiate  grade,  whether  it  be  given  in 
teachers’  colleges  or  in  normal  schools, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  those 
institutions  will  bear  comparison  with 
State  colleges  of  liberal  arts  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  same  localities.  That  the 
teacher-preparing  institutions  have  not 
yet  reached  that  level  in  the  States  named 
is  the  plain  conclusion  from  the  survey 
reports.  This  can  not  be  said  with  equal 
confidence  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but 
other  studies,  including  those  described 
in  the  Year  Book  for  1922  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  in¬ 
dicate  that  in  many  States  of  the  Union 
the  same  general  statement  applies. 

Using  the  term  “normal”  to  apply  to 
the  four-year  as  well  as  the  two-year 
institutions,  these  studies  tend  to  show 
(1)  that  the  normal  students  are  in 
general  of  a  lower  economic  level;  (2) 
that  the  normal  teachers  as  a  class  are 
relatively  inferior  in  scholarship,  and  that 
their  salaries  are  less;  (3)  that  the  normal 
schools  are  relatively  deficient  in  physical 
equipment,  and  (4),  most  important  of 
all  in  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  rest, 
the  funds  appropriated  for  normal  schools 
are  measurably  less  than  those  available 
to  the  State  liberal  arts  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  of  corresponding  States. 

Two  elements  are  sufficient  to  explain 
the  difference  in  the  economic  status  of 


normal  school  students,  namely,  the  cost 
of  attendance  in  normal  schools  is  lower, 
perhaps  not  more  than  60  per  cent  as 
much  as  in  the  State  university  in  the 
same  State;  and  after  two  years  of  study 
one  is  able  immediately  to  fill  a  teaching 
position  with  a  salary  sufficient  for  modest 
needs. 

General  unanimity  appears  in  relation 
to  the  other  elements  in  which  improve¬ 
ment  is  demanded  in  teacher-training 
institutions.  Fewer  doctors’  and  masters’ 
degrees  appear  in  the  faculty  lists  of  even 
the  teachers’  colleges  than  in  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
conditions  of  work  in  the  former  are  much 
less  satisfactory.  In  this  the  possibilities 
of  change  for  the  better  are  distinctly 
favorable,  and  the  efforts  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  and  standardizing  organizations  are 
bearing  abundant  fruit. 

But  after  all  the  only  power  to  place 
the  work  of  teacher  training  upon  the 
high  plane  which  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  school  system  requires  lies  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States.  They 
must  supply  the  funds.  Money  and 
more  money  is  needed.  With  enough  of 
it  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  quality 
of  the  teachers  that  will  be  produced,  for 
the  weaknesses  of  existing  agencies  are 
as  an  open  book.  They  have  no  fault 
which  can  not  be  rectified  by  reasonable 
appropriations  over  a  reasonable  time. 

eju 

Geographical  Uniformity  in 
Teachers  Salaries 

DVOCATES  of  uniform  salaries 
should  find  the  realization  of  their 
ideals,  save  in  one  important  particular, 
in  England  and  Wales.  There  the 
principles  of  uniformity  have  recently 
been  impressively  reaffirmed.  Every 
teacher  in  the  land  receives  the  same 
salary  as  every  other  teacher  who  does 
the  same  work  whether  he  lives  in  a  rural 
hamlet  or  a  metropolitan  district,  mak¬ 
ing  due  allowance  for  differences  in  cost  of 
living.  And  everyone  knows  to  a  penny 
what  he  will  receive  during  the  next  six 
years,  at  least,  barring  only  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  promotion  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  place  or  the  like.  Competition 
between  districts  for  the  services  of 
desirable  teachers  and  bickering  between 
employer  and  employed  are  at  an  end. 
Excepting  only  the  discrimination  against 
women,  by  which  they  will  receive  only 
about  four-fifths  as  much  as  men  and 
their  annual  increments  of  salary  will  be 
three-fourths  as  great,  complete  unformity 
seems  to  have  been  achieved.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  condition  had  its  beginning  in 
1921  with  the  adoption  of  the  epoch- 
making  “Burnham  scales.” 

After  the  World  War  the  conditions  of 
teaching  in  England  were  little  less  than 


deplorable.  Such  antagonism  had  arisen 
between  the  education  authorities  and  the 
teachers  that  strikes  occurred  in  many 
localities  and  discontent  interferred  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  operation  of  the  schools 
nearly  everywhere.  In  the  attempt  to 
remedy  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
the  president  of  the  national  board  of 
education,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  constitu¬ 
ted  a  central  organization,  called  the 
“joint  standing  committee,”  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  local  education 
authorities  and  of  the  teachers’  organiza¬ 
tions. 

In  a  short  time  this  committee  produced 
a  “provisional  minimum  scale  of  salaries 
for  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.” 
Excellent  results  followed,  for  within  a 
few  months  no  teacher  in  England  was 
receiving  a  salary  less  than  the  new  scale 
provided  for  his  position.  A  national 
basis  for  treating  the  salary  problem  thus 
appeared  to  be  feasible,  and  the  committee 
proceeded  to  work  along  that  line.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1920  four  graduated  scales 
had  been  formulated,  applicable,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  the  conditions  in  the  several 
areas  from  the  rural  to  the  metropolitan. 
Similar  action  was  later  taken  in  behalf 
of  secondary-school  teachers  and  teachers 
in  technical  and  'continuation  schools. 

It  was  provided  that  the  scale  to  be 
allocated  to  any  area  should  be  fixed  by 
agreement  between  the  proper  local 
education  authority  and  the  teachers 
concerned,  but  if  such  an  agreement  could 
not  be  reached  the  allocation  should 
be  determined  by  the  joint  standing  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  approval  of  the  president 
of  the  board  of  education. 

In  their  operation  the  new  scales 
carried  important  increase  in  compensa¬ 
tion  to  nearly  every  teacher,  but  since 
60  per  cent  of  the  salaries  was  borne  by 
the  national  exchequer,  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  had  little  reason  for  complaint. 
The  scales  were  effective  April,  1  1921, 
and  were  to  continue  to  March  31,  1925. 

In  the  industrial  crisis  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  period  of  national  retrenchment 
which  were  beginning  even  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  scales,  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  seriously  threatened,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  famous  “Geddes  report,” 
which  demanded  drastic  reductions  in  all 
salary  schedules.  The  teachers  escaped 
by  accepting  a  horizontal  cut  of  5  per 
cent,  which  was  distinctly  less  than  the 
Geddes  committee  demanded. 

The  education  authorities  were  never 
satisfied  that  this  cut  was  sufficient, 
and  when  the  salaries  to  be  paid  after 
March  31,  1925,  were  discussed,  the 
authorities  insisted  upon  further  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  teachers’  organizations  in 
turn  demanded  return  to  the  original 
scales.  An  impasse  arose,  and  agree¬ 
ment  was  finally  reached  to  refer  the 
entire  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Right 
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Hon.  Viscount  Burnham  whose  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  joint  standing  committee 
had  met  universal  approbation. 

Lord  Burnham’s  award  was  made  public 
a  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
former  scales,  and  the  new  scales  are 
now  in  force  and  will  so  continue  for  six 
years.  After  that  time  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  from  year  to  year,  unless  denounced 
■with  a  year’s  notice  either  by  the  teachers 
or  by  the  education  authorities. 

Although  many  differences  of  detail 
appear,  the  award  follows  substantially 
the  former  standard  scales,  with  the  5 
per  cent  reduction.  Although  it  is 
provided  that  no  teacher’s  salary  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
scales,  important  saving  in  the  total  cost 
of  instruction  is  obtained  by  lengthening 
the  time  required  to  reach  the  maximum 
salaries  and  by  providing  that  annual 
increments  shall  begin  after  two  years  of 
actual  service,  the  first  year  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  probationary  year. 

Full  uniformity  is,  therefore,  a  fixed 
policy  in  England  and  Wales  so  far  as 
geographical  and  administrative  features 
go.  There  is  much  in  the  general  plan 
to  commend  it  to  Americans,  but  the 
English  scale  with  relatively  lower  wages 
for  women  will  find  little  response  in  a 
land  in  which  women  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  posts  of  responsibility 
in  education. 


The  Modern  Foreign  Language  | 
Study 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  cooperating 
with  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study 
in  securing  statistics  from  the  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  country  regarding 
enrollment  in  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  and  the  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  foreign-language  teachers  in  the 
schools.  This  investigation,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  has  its  head  office 
at  561  West  One  hundred  and  sixteenth 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  is  under  the 
guidance  of  a  committee  on  direction  and 
control,  consisting  of  20  college  and  school 
teachers  of  the  foreign  languages  and 
school  administrators.  The  Study  will  in¬ 
clude  in  its  survey,  not  merely  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  but  also  the  corresponding 
levels  of  modern  language  instruction  in 
the  colleges,  where  many  thousands  of 
students  are  engaged  in  the  first  two 
years  of  foreign-language  study.  It  will 
also  include  a  systematic  investigation  of 
the  opportunities  in  this  country  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
for  the  secondary  schools.  The  study  is 
planned  to  extend  over  three  years  and 
to  have  far-reaching  influence. 


\  LIVE  newspaper  is  better  than 
/"Y  a  stale  history,”  Augustus  0. 

Thomas,  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  Maine  and  president  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions,  said  in  an  address  before  the 
secondary  school  principals  recently. 
“The  program  of  studies  and  the  text¬ 
books  for  high  schools  should  indicate  in 
definite  manner  how  current  happenings 
may  increase  a  student’s  interest  and 
understanding  of  history,  geography, 
civics,  art,  music,  and  literature,”  he 
added.  The  speech  in  brief  follows: 

“Students  should  be  taught  how  to 
study  world  news.  They  should  have 
access  to  daily  papers  and  to  magazines 
dealing  with  world  occurrences.  They 
should  be  taught  how  to  get  the  impact 
of  world  events  and  to  interpret  them — 
to  think  in  world  terms. 

“  We  should  teach  a  general  world 
history,  not  missing  the  small  nations, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
their  institutions  of  government,  and 
their  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
mankind.  This  will  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  art,  music,  literature,  philosophy, 
invention,  and  discovery.  Such  study 
need  not  be  exhaustive.  No  education 
in  school  can  be. 

“I  am  not  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
war  if  the  emphasis  is  properly  placed, 
nor  would  I  fail  to  attribute  to  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  the  high  quality  of  patriotism 
and  bravery.  War  is  a  hang-over  from 
old  barbaric  tendencies.  As  mankind 


Reorganization  of  Michigan  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Athletics 

Responsibility  for  interscholastic  ath¬ 
letic  activities  in  Michigan  was  placed, 
by  legislative  action  in  1923,  upon  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  law  made  necessary  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  State  athletic  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Michigan  high-school  athletic 
association  was  formed  by  collaboration 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  Michigan  interscholastic 
athletic  association  and  the  Michigan 
schoohnasters’  club;  and  a  State  director 
of  interscholastic  activities  has  been 
chosen.  All  Michigan  high  schools,  or 
schools  of  equal  grade,  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  this  association. 

The  association  meets  annually,  and 
the  vote  of  members  is  cast  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  superintendent,  or  a  faculty  repre¬ 
sentative  authorized  in  writing  by  the 


mounts  upward  on  his  journey  from  the 
primitive  to  the  civilized,  he  will  discard 
this  old  weapon  of  destruction  and  accept 
the  new  weapon  of  law. 

“A  normal  man  is  one  who  can  solve 
successfully  the  problems  which  arise 
within  him  and  about  him.  A  normal 
education  is  that  which  will  enable  the 
individual  to  solve  the  problem  he  meets 
in  life  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to  the 
security  of  the  race.  We  no  longer 
classify  men  by  their  post-office  addresses 
but  by  their  reach  and  grasp  of  world¬ 
wide  situations. 

“In  casting  about  us  in  human  affairs, 
we  find  many  shortcomings  as  well  as 
many  virtues.  It  is  the  place  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  scrutinize  society,  business,  and 
politics  in  order  to  ascertain  the  elements 
they  lack.  In  order  to  increase  human 
happiness,  we  should  not  only  teach  these 
elements  but  should  make  war  upon 
undesirable  qualities. 

“International  justice  can  not  be 
taught  incidentally,  collaterally,  nor  corre- 
latedly  with  the  effectiveness  we  desire. 
There  should  be  direct  and  purposeful 
teaching.  This  may  be  done  through 
(1)  the  teaching  of  history,  (2)  teaching 
of  literature,  (3)  teaching  of  world  civics 
and  international  contacts,  (4)  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  world  good-will  day,  (5) 
essays  on  the  subject  of  world  relations, 
and  (6)  direct  teaching  of  patriotism. 
The  rising  generation  should  be  taught 
that  the  golden  rule  is  applicable  among 
nations  as  among  individuals.” 


principal  or  superintendent.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  elects  a  representative  council 
composed  of  10  members — 6  from  the 
public  high  schools,  2  teachers  or  direc¬ 
tors  of  physical  education,  and  1  each 
from  a  junior  and  a  parochial  school.  The 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  director  of  interscholastic 
activities  are  members  ex-officio.  All 
officers  of  the  council  are  elective  except 
the  director  of  interscholastic  activities, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  with  the  approval  of  the  council. 
The  salary  and  expenses  of  this  officer, 
and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the 
council,  within  the  State,  are  paid  by  the 
State. 

The  council  has  general  control  of  all 
interscholastic  activities,  including  dis¬ 
cipline,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  director. 
Only  actual  bona  fide  high  school  students 
in  good  standing  and  possessing  certain 
scholastic  qualifications  are  allowed  to 
compete  in  interscholastic  contests. 
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Sequence  in  Handwork  for  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Primary  Classes 

Abnormal  Accuracy  not  to  be  Expected  in  Work,  of  Young  Children.  Progression  and 
Continuity  Should  be  Arranged  to  Correspond  with  Child’s  Development.  Series  of 
Reading  and  Language  Lessons  for  Third  Grade 

By  FLORENCE  C.  FOX 

Assistant  Specialist  in  City  Schools,  Bureau  of  Education 


COLONEL  PARKER  was  wont  to 
warn  his  classes  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology  against  the  “demon  of 
accuracy”  which  possesses  the  teacher  in 
her  classes  in  handwork.  The  art  teacher 
in  a  certain  school  gave  an  exhibit  of  her 
pupils’  work,  and  one  of  the  children 
brought  her  mother  to  see  the  picture  of  a 
vase  she  had  painted  in  water  colors.  At 
first  the  composition  could  not  be  found, 
but  was  finally  identified  by  the  child’s 
name  written  on  the  margin.  She  refused 
to  acknowledge  it,  however,  protesting 
that  it  was  not  her  picture.  The  teacher 
had  “touched  it  up”  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  had  lost  all  resemblance  to  the 
original. 

Crude  production  must  be  accepted  in 
this  work  if  we  wish  the  child  to  develop 
naturally  through  self-expression.  Not  a 
line  can  be  changed  nor  a  surface  altered 
by  the  teacher’s  hand  if  we  would  preserve 
the  child’s  integrity.  The  finished  edi¬ 
fices  in  small  building  blocks  which  we  see 
offered  as  an  expression  of  kindergarten  or 
first-grade  free  play  give  an  [erroneous 
impression.  It  is  doubtful  if  little  children 
are  ever  able  to  build  these  intricate 
structures  without  much  suggestion  and 
manipulation  of  materials  by  the  teacher. 

To  offer  the  work  of  adult  training 
classes  as  models  for  children’s  guidance 
is  misleading. 

Childish  Handiwork  Necessarily  Crude 

Any  teacher  who  has  attempted  to 
follow  these  suggestions  which  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  finished  work  of  the  train¬ 
ing  teacher  finds  the  child  quite  incapable 
of  carrying  out  these  projects,  and  his 
work  is  so  crude  in  comparison  that  dis¬ 
couragement  for  teacher  and  pupil  inevi¬ 
tably  follow.  Rather  give  the  child  an 
idea  and  let  him  work  it  through  in  his 
own  untrainmeled  way  with  just  enough 
guidance  to  help  him  over  his  difficulties 
or  to  assist  him  in  solving  perplexing 
problems.  Or,  better  still,  place  a  unit  of 
work  before  him  and  his  group  and  let 
the  ideas  emanate  from  each  member  of 
the  class. 

Provision  must  be  made  in  this  work 
for  the  gradual  development  of  skill  and 
accuracy.  Little  children  do  not  acquire 
proficiency  overnight,  nor  make  with 


little  hands  a  perfect  thing  throughout 
a  day,  as  “Minerva  sprang  full-grown 
from  the  head  of  Jove.”  A  long  line  of 
successes  and  failures  mark  the  child’s 
approach  to  successful  accomplishment 
with  ease  and  facility.  When  a  kinder¬ 
garten  child  produces  a  perfect  product 
we  may  know  it  was  made  with  much 
travail  of  spirit  and  with  many  heart¬ 
aches,  discouragement,  and  despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  growth  must  be 
assured.  Pupils  in  third  grade  are  some¬ 
times  found  using  the  same  material  in 
the  same  way  they  are  used  in  the  kinder¬ 


garten  or  first  grade.  Perhaps  the  chief 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  closer 
union  between  kindergarten  and  primary 
lies  in  the  failure  of  supervisors  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  definite  progression  from  one 
year  to  another.  One  of  the  great  values, 
however,  of  this  unification  of  early  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
for  an  extended  plan  of  work  from  the 
fifth  year  to  the  ninth  of  the  child’s  life, 
covering  a  logical  sequence  of  materials 
and  of  difficulties  in  achievement. 

A  sequence  in  building  materials,  for 
instance,  might  include  the  use  of  large 
wooden  blocks  in  the  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  for  simple,  easily  constructed 
models;  the  smaller  wooden  and  the 
terra-cotta  blocks  in  first  and  second  for 
more  elaborate  designs  and  symmetrical 
proportions;  and,  finally,  the  mechano 
parts  and  the  erector  in  second  and 
third  for  the  construction  of  machinery 
and  a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous 
models.  A  sequence  of  measurement  in 
paper  work  is  most  important  in  this 
activity;  generally  speaking,  measure¬ 
ments  by  folding  for  the  kindergarten 


and  first  grade;  definite  measurements 
with  the  ruler,  using  the  larger  units  in 
whole  numbers  for  the  first  and  second 
grades;  and  the  use  of  smaller  units  in 
fractions  for  the  second  and  third  grades. 
We  must  depend  upon  the  supervisor  to 
arrange  for  this  progression  and  conti¬ 
nuity.  She  surveys  the  field  and  notes 
the  steps  to  be  taken  from  year  to  year 
in  this  work.  She  is  able  to  plan  for  the 
child’s  growth  and  development  through 
this  period  as  the  grade  teacher  can  not 
hope  to  do. 

Real  Expression  of  a  Child’s  Ideas 

This  paper  deals  especially  with  the 
project  of  the  sand  table  farm  as  it  has 
been  worked  out  in  specific  instances  by 
pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  in  the  first 
and  second,  and  in  the  third  grade.  A 
sequence  in  design,  in  materials,  in 
measurement,  in  difficulty  of  execution, 
and  in  development  of  accuracy  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  even  a  superficial  compari¬ 
son  of  the  three  illustrations.  The  first 
picture  is  a  delightful  representation  of 
the  simple  and  natural  construction  of 


paper  models  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  in  the  kindergarten.  It  bears  the 
mark  of  sincerity,  unmistakedly.  It  is 
the  real  expression  of  a  child’s  idea. 

The  second  picture  represents  a  first 
and  second  grade’s  production  of  the 
same  project,  using  a  combination  of 
three  materials,  paper,  wooden  splints, 
and  clay.  Several  periods  of  the  day’s 
program  are  represented  here;  number 
lessons  in  approximately  accurate  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  farm,  the  fences,  and  the 
buildings;  nature  study  lessons  on  the 
growth  of  the  plants  in  the  fields;  art 
lessons  in  modeling  the  clay  animals 
which  are  in  the  meadow;  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  with  water  colors  of  the  buildings  and 
fences. 

Coordination  with  Language  and  Number 

The  third  picture  is  a  representation  of 
the  same  project  in  the  third  grade.  The 
use  of  number  as  a  mode  of  judgment  and 
a  unit  of  measurement  is  given  in  detail 
in  the  reading  and  language  lessons  which 
were  formulated  by  the  third  grade  during 
the  building  process.  They  give  also  a 


Building  a  sand-table  farm  in  kindergarten;  paper  folding  projects 
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We  planned  to  make  a  farm  on  our 
sand  table.  We  are  going  to  measure 
our  farm  in  acres. 

How  we  measured  it. — We  measured  a 
rod  with  our  rod  measure,  in  our  school¬ 
room.  We  are  going  to  measure  an  acre 
in  the  park.  An  acre  is  8  rods  by  20 


Sand-table  farm,  third  grade;  clay  modeling  and  applied  number  project 

paper  measured  8  inches  by  10  inches. 

We  found  we  could  draw  exactly  8  acres 
on  our  sheet  of  paper.  Now  we  laid  our 
sheets  of  paper  on  the  sand  table.  It 
took  11  papers  to  cover  the  sand  table. 


Sand-table  farm,  first  and  second  grades;  cardboard  sloyd  project 


rods.  We  cut  picture  acres  out  of  checked 
paper.  They  were  8  checks  by  20  checks. 
Each  picture  acre  had  160  little  squares 
on  its  surface.  We  called  each  check  1 
rod  and  our  acre  measured  8  rods  by  20 
rods,  and  its  surface  was  160  square  rods. 


How  we  counted  the  acres. — We  counted 
11  acres  along  the  east  end  of  our  farm. 
This  made  one  row  of  11  acres.  We 
counted  these  rows  and  found  there  were 
8  rows;  8  by  11  acres  are  88  acres. 
There  are  88  acres  in  our  farm. 


we  took  8  acres  for  our  farmyard.  In 
the  northwest  corner  is  the  wheat  field 
of  12  acres.  South  of  the  wheat  field  is 
the  oats  field  of  9  acres,  and  south  of  the 
oats  field  is  the  hayfield  of  9  acres.  In 
the  northeast  corner  is  the  wood  lot  of  8 
acres.  West  of  the  wood  lot  is  the 
potato  field  of  4  acres,  and  west  of  the 
potato  field  is  the  orchard  of  8  acres. 
Between  the  orchard  and  the  farmyard 
is  the  garden  of  4  acres.  South  of  the 
wood  lot  and  potato  field  is  the  cornfield 
of  12  acres.  South  of  the  cornfield  is 
the  pasture  of  6  acres. 

How  we  made  a  map  of  our  farm. — We 
took  a  large  sheet  of  checked  paper. 
We  called  each  check  a  square  rod. 
Then  we  drew  acres  on  our  map.  Each 
acre  was  8  checks  by  20  checks.  There 
were  88  acres  on  our  map.  We  marked 
these  directions  on  our  map.  The  upper 
edge  is  north,  the  lower  edge  is  south, 
the  right  is  east,  and .  the  left  is  west. 
We  drew  lines  to  mark  the  fields.  We 
colored  each  field  with  our  crayons. 

How  we  fenced  our  farm. — We  stretched 
cords  across  the  farm  to  mark  the  dividing 
lines  between  the  fields.  Then  we  set 
our  fences  along  these  lines.  We  made 
wire  fences.  We  set  the  posts  4  inches 
apart.  They  stood  1J4  inches  above  the 
ground  and  4^^  inches  below  the  ground. 
So  our  posts  were  6  inches  long.  They 
were  round  wooden  rods  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Wallace  brought  the 
rods  from  his  father’s  shop.  We  stretched 
3  wires  from  post  to  post.  They  were 
wound  once  around  each  post,  and  were 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart.  We  made 
a  picket  fence  along  the  road  in  front  of 


detailed  account  of  the  procedure  from 
day  to  day  in  this  project  and  of  the  use  of 
materials  in  its  construction. 

Other  correlations  not  mentioned  in 
this  account  were  an  important  part  of 
this  study  in  each  grade.  Lessons  in  art 
and  music,  history,  literature,  geography, 
and  civics  accompanied  the  daily  work  in 
construction.  These,  too,  were  in  se¬ 
quence,  from  the  first  lessons  in  kinder¬ 
garten,  adapted  to  the  5-year-old,  through 
first  and  second  grades  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  curricula  for  the  third,  expanding 
more  and  more  from  year  to  year  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  child’s  physical  and 
mental  progress. 

The  following  reading  and  language 
lessons  on  the  sand  table  farm  were  for¬ 
mulated  by  third  grade  pupils  from  day 
to  day  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  work 
in  construction  and  measurement.  They 
were  mimeographed  and  bound  into  books 
with  like  material  growing  out  of  their 
various  activities. 

OUR  FARM 


How  we  measured  an  acre  with  our 
rulers. — We  called  one-fourth  inch  one 
rod.  If  an  acre  of  land  measures  8  rods 
by  20  rods  then  our  picture  acre  will 
measure  2  inches  by  5  inches.  Then  we 
drew  acres  on  paper.  Our  sheets  of 


How  we  divided  our  farm  into  fields. — 
We  decided  what  kind  of  fields  we  should 
have  on  our  farm  and  how  many  acres  in 
each.  First  we  took  one  row  of  acres 
along  the  south  side  for  the  road.  In 
the  middle  of  the  south  side,  on  the  road, 
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the  farmyard.  The  pickets  were  made  of 
round  wood  rods  about  half  as  large  as 
the  posts.  They  were  1  inch  long  and 
were  woven  together  with  wire. 

How  we  made  our  gates  and  bars. — We 
had  two  gates  in  front  of  the  farmyard  open¬ 
ing  into  the  road.  One  large  gate  opened 
onto  the  drivew'ay,  and  a  small  gate  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  gates  were  made 
of  wooden  splints  one-fourth  inch  wide. 
They  were  uired  together.  The  large 
gate  was  2  inches  by  1  inch  and  the  small 
gate  was  1  inch  by  1  inch.  There  were 
bars  opening  into  each  field.  Through 
these  bars  the  cattle  can  go  into  the  pas¬ 
ture,  the  cultivator  can  be  driven  into  the 
cornfield,  the  hay  wagon  can  be  driven 
into  the  hayfield,  and  the  reaper  and  har¬ 
vester  into  the  wheat  field.  We  set  posts 
for  the  bars  at  one  corner  of  each  field. 
They  were  inches  apart.  We  set 

smaller  posts  by  the  large  ones  and  wired 
them  together  near  the  top  and  in  the 
middle.  Then  we  slipped  two  bars  in 
between  the  posts.  The  bars  were  made 
of  wooden  splints  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
wide  and  2  inches  long. 

How  we  made  the  house  and  barn. — We 
drew  a  rectangle  2  inches  by  114  inches  on 
a  piece  of  board.  We  cut  a  sheet  of  clay 
the  size  of  this  rectangle  and  laid  it  on  the 
board  for  the  floor  of  our  house.  Then 
we  made  bricks  out  of  clay  that  were  about 
one-fourth  inch  square  and  one-half  inch 
long.  We  set  one  row  of  bricks  around 
the  edge  of  our  floor  and  then  put  in  our 
door  and  window  frames.  The  frames 
were  made  of  wooden  splints  one-fourth 
inch  wide.  The  windows  measured  one- 
fourth  inch  by  one-half  inch  and  the  doors 
one-half  inch  by  three-fourths  inch.  Our 
barn  was  made  like  the  house.  It  was 
2J4  inches  by  2  inches.  There  was  a 
large  double  door  in  one  side.  It  was  so 
large  that  a  load  of  hay  could  be  driven 
onto  the  floor  of  the  barn.  The  roofs 
were  made  of  sheets  of  clay.  We  built 
up  the  ends  of  the  house  and  barn  to  form 
the  gables.  Then  we  laid  wooden  splints 
across  the  top  of  the  house  and  barn  to 
support  the  roofs.  We  bent  the  sheets  of 
clay  through  the  middle  to  form  the  peaks 
of  the  roofs.  Then  we  laid  them  on  the 
tops  of  the  house  and  barn.  We  made  a 
little  clay  porch  in  front  of  the  house, 
with  two  wooden  pillars  to  support  its 
roof. 

A  library  of  more  than  11,000  volumes 
is  a  recent  gift  from  the  late  Dr.  Phil 
Broome  Brooks,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  Hampton  Institute  Library.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  strong  in  English,  music,  folk¬ 
lore,  and  contains  many  valuable  sets  of 
reference  books,  including  a  set  of  the 
Yale  Chronicles  of  America.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  books  on  the 
Negro,  of  which  more  than  200  are  by 
Negro  authors. 


English  Excel  Americans  in 
Health  Work 

Nearly  Half  of  All  Pupils  Undergo  Medical 
Inspection.  Children  Found  Defective  Re¬ 
ceive  Medical  Treatment. 

By  J.  F.  ROGERS 

Chief  Division  of  School  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation 

OTHER  countries  probably  have  not 
attained  the  quality  of  health  work 
in  schools  which  has  been  achieved  in  a 
very  few  American  cities,  but  some  coun¬ 
tries  are  doing  vastly  better  work  in  the 
aggregate  than  is  accomplished  here. 
This  is  notably  true  of  England,  where  for 
17  years  such  work  has  been  conducted 
on  a  National  scale  and  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  school  organization.  Not¬ 
withstanding  postwar  conditions,  finan¬ 
cial  restrictions  on  school-health  activities 
have  been  kept  at  a  minimum,  for  the 
leaders  in  English  life  are  coming  to  see 
with  Sir  George  Newman  that  “in  the 
interest  of  economy  the  State  can  not 
afford  to  neglect  such  supervision.” 

In  1919  the  Board  of  Education  made 
the  requirement  that  “it  must  be  satisfied 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
medical  inspection  of  all  children  admitted 
to  school”  and  of  all  children  between 
8  and  9  and  between  12  and  13  years  of 
age.  In  1922,  out  of  5,180,589  children  in 
average  attendance  at  the  elementary 
schools,  no  less  than  2,386,750,  or  46  per 
cent,  were  medically  inspected.  Medical 
inspection  is,  however,  of  small  benefit  if 
there  are  no  results  from  its  findings. 
Through  the  efforts  of  school  nurses  and 
many  voluntary  agencies  77.7  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  London  who  were  found 
defective  received  treatment  during  the 
year — a  very  high  proportion. 

While  medical  inspection  is,  as  it  should 
be,  the  basis  and  beginning  of  health  work 
in  the  English  schools,  they  have  not 
stopped  here.  As  the  annual  report  of 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  board  of 
education  says,  “It  must  be  made  clear 
that  in  addition  to  detecting  and  treating 
disease,  school  hygiene  comprises  some¬ 
thing  larger  and  more  universal.  Medical 
treatment  is  not  its  goal.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  necessary  for  a  million 
children  at  any  given  moment,  but  the 
other  five  million  require  something  else, 
and  even  for  the  million  ailing  children 
this  is  not  sufficient.  In  short,  school 
hygiene  falls  short  of  its  contribution  if 
food,  fresh  air,  physical  exercise,  and  a 
healthy  school  environment  are  not 
available  for  every  child.  These  four 
elements  in  its  upbringing  call  for  careful, 
thorough,  and  continued  supervision  if  we 
would  train  it  to  live  well,  for  itself  and 
the  nation.  The  malnourished  child,  the 


delicate  and  debilitated  child,  the  dull  or 
backward  child,  as  well  as  the  normal 
individual,  needs  proper  provision  in 
these  respects,  and  unless  the  provision 
be  made  we  must  neither  expect  nor  hope 
to  rear  a  healthy  race.  They  are  simple 
but  essential  conditions,  and  their  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  dependent  not  upon  "the 
social  status,  wage,  or  intelligence  of  the 
parent  but  upon  the  condition  of  the 
child,  though  the  form  and  occasion  of  the 
provision  made  must  inevitably  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  position,  resources,  and 
responsibility  both  of  the  parent  and  tbe 
community.” 

Handle  Defective  Children  as  Individuals 

Another  paragraph  from  one  of  Sir 
George  Newman’s  always  inspiring  reports 
is: 

“No  one,  I  think,  can  study  the  work¬ 
ings  of  this  new  piece  of  national  organiza¬ 
tion  without  being  impressed  with  its 
far-reaching  effect.  There  is  a  direct 
physical  effect.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  have  found  relief,  and  their 
feet  are  to-day  set  on  the  high  road  of 
recovery  to  health  and  strength.  They 
ought,  with  reasonable  fortune,  to  grow 
up  strong  men  and  women,  the  healthy 
parents  of  healthy  offspring.  There  is 
also  an  indirect  effect,  not  less  significant. 
For  school  medical  work  has  taught  us 
that  each  defective  or  ailing  child  must 
be  handled  as  an  individual.  A  hundred 
children  may  together  attend  the  same 
inspection  and  the  same  school  clinic, 
but  each  of  them  must  be  treated  in¬ 
dividually.  The  mass  of  a  hundred  can 
not  be  treated  as  a  mass;  each  must  be 
dealt  with  as  possessing  characteristics 
and  conditions  of  its  own.  In  short,  the 
school  medical  service  has  given  a  new 
understanding  of  the  child  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  an  understanding  which  can 
not  fail,  in  the  future,  to  affect  the  whole 
scheme  of  its  education.  We  have  come 
to  see  not  only  that  there  are  many 
children  unable  on  account  of  physical 
disability  to  receive  reasonable  benefit 
from  the  education  provided,  or  from  the 
usual  forms  of  that  education,  but  that 
the  primary  fundamental  of  education  is 
physical  and  not  intellectual,  and  that  we 
can  not  as  a  rule  obtain  an  intellectually 
educated  child  until  we  have  secured  that 
its  habits  of  body,  its  senses,  its  natural 
functions,  and  its  brain  centers  are 
healthy,  trained,  and  disciplined.  Read¬ 
ing,  w'riting,  and  arithmetic  are,  it  is 
true,  the  tools  of  its  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion;  they  should  not,  however,  be  taught 
in  such  a  way,  or  under  such  conditions 
as  to  injure  the  child  in  the  process. 
It  is  the  child,  and  not  his  acquired 
accomplishments,  which  is  of  ultimate 
value  to  the  nation.  The  living,  un¬ 
maimed,  normal,  healthy  child  is  the 
product  we  seek.” 
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Adaptation  of  Individual  Instruction  to 
Small  High  Schools 

Modified  Dalton  Plan  Used  in  Bronxcille,  N.  Y.  Subject  Matter  Divided  into  "Assign¬ 
ments.”  New  Assignments  Given  When  Final  Test  in  Old  is  Completed.  Class  Con¬ 
ferences  and  Individual  Conferences  with  Teacher 

By  A.  J.  STODDARD 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


^CCORDING  to  the  individual 
/-%  method  as  it  is  used  in  Bronx- 
ville,  subject  matter  is  divided 
into  “assignments.”  For  instance,  the 
subject  of  factoring  in  algebra  might  con¬ 
stitute  an  assignment.  Different  parts  of 
the  assignment  are  given  one  or  more 
unit  values.  A  unit  is  the  value  assigned 
for  doing  a  part  of  an  assignment  that 
requires  approximately  100  minutes  of 
study  for  completion  by  the  normal  pupil. 
As  the  student  progresses  through  the 
assignment  he  is  given  “practice  tests” 
which  are  diagnostic  in  nature.  These 
tests  are  corrected  by  the  student  accord¬ 
ing  to  answer  sheets  that  are  so  keyed  as  to 
indicate  what  he  is  to  study  if  he  has  not 
fully  completed  the  part  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  covered  by  the  test.  He  may  take 
several  different  forms  of  practice  tests  on 
a  particular  part  of  the  assignment  before 
he  completes  it,  although  usually  he  takes 
a  succeeding  test  over  only  the  part  that 
he  missed  on  the  preceding  test.  If  the 
student  would  be  tempted  to  cheat  in 
taking  one  of  these  practice  tests,  he  soon 
finds  that  it  would  make  no  difference 
because  the  practice  test  is  given  as  a 
teaching  device  anyhow. 

Progress  Tested  During  Conferences 

During  the  time  that  the  student  is  pro¬ 
gressing  through  the  assignment  he  may 
have  one  or  more  personal  conferences 
with  the  teacher.  This  device  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  conference  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  use  with  the  method. 
The  student  seeks  the  conference  and  the 
teacher  talks  over  with  him  his  problems, 
difficulties,  and  progress.  Also,  the  per¬ 
sonal  conference  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  the  student  on  what  he  has 
accomplished.  It  affords  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  student  an  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  subject  that  is  not  possible 
in  the  broadcasting  class  method.  Re¬ 
ligious  leaders  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  work  is  done 
through  personal  conferences  with  indi¬ 
viduals. 

After  the  teacher  and  student  are 
convinced  that  the  student  has  qualified 
himself  for  the  final  test  over  the  assign- 

Address  before  conference  on  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  held  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania  cooperating,  Philadelphia, 
March  27,  1925. 


ment,  it  is  given  to  him.  Just  as  with 
the  practice  tests,  the  whole  or  parts  of 
the  final  test  may  have  to  be  taken  several 
times.  Whenever  the  final  test  is  passed 
completely,  the  student  is  given  the 
next  assignment  in  the  subject.  Under 
the  Dalton  plan  a  new  assignment  is 
not  given  a  student  in  one  subject  until 
he  has  completed  his  monthly  assign¬ 
ments  in  all  subjects.  In  Bronxville, 
one  subject  is  not  made  to  carry  any  other 
subject,  and  a  student  will  progress  in 
one  subject  as  rapidly  as  he  can  if  he 
does  not  slight  his  other  subjects  as  far 
as  proportion  of  time  is  concerned.  If 
he  does  get  behind  schedule  in  a  subject 
he  is  required  to  give  it  special  time  at 
the  close  of  the  day. 

Class  conferences  are  held  several  times 
per  week  in  each  subject.  These  con¬ 
ferences  are  quite  different  from  the 
usual  class  recitation.  All  testing,  other 
than  review,  is  omitted  because  it  has 
been  done  so  much  more  efficiently 
through  the  method  outlined  above. 
The  conference  offers  opportunity  for 
special  reports,  special  discussions,  oral 
English,  and  group  matters  that  are  of 
especial  interest  to  the  whole  group  and 
in  which  the  whole  group  can  participate. 
Also,  it  is  often  economically  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  processes 
that  are  to  be  involved  in  future  assign¬ 
ments.  It  is  during  these  conferences 
that  purposes  are  initiated  and  projects 
carried  on,  giving  rise  to  social  values 
that  might  be  lost  during  the  more 
individual  work  on  assignments. 

Freedom  of  Movement  Permitted  to  Students 

According  to  the  plan  in  operation  in 
Bronxville,  the  students  pass  from  one 
laboratory  (a  room  where  a  pupil  studies) 
to  another  at  will,  the  only  exception  to 
this  being  when  a  particular  room  is  in 
use  for  a  conference  or  is  filled  to  capacity. 
A  general  study  hall  is  provided  to  take 
care  of  students  that  can  not  be  accom¬ 
modated  elsewhere  at  a  particular  time. 
A  student  may  stay  as  long  as  he  wishes 
in  a  particular  laboratory  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  he  must  meet  his  class 
conference  when  they  occur.  That  is, 
he  may  work  all  day  on  one  subject  if  so 
inclined.  Of  course,  the  student  is 


guided  in  all  of  these  matters.  Each 
morning,  he  plans  his  day  during  the 
first  15  minutes  while  in  his  home  room 
with  his  home-room  teacher.  He  plans 
his  day  on  his  “time  card.”  This  time 
card  is  open  for  inspection  by  anyone 
and  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
principal  and  the  home-room  teacher 
twice  each  day,  affording  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  guidance  when  needed. 
In  no  case  is  a  student  told  absolutely 
what  he  must  do  unless  he  has  gone  far 
astray  in  his  planning.  Our  students 
have  shown  surprising  progress  in  their 
ability  to  plan  efficiently  their  day’s 
work.  Whenever  a  student  enters  or 
leaves  a  laboratory,  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  laboratory  records  the  time  and 
places  her  initials  on  the  card.  As  a 
student  demonstrates  that  he  can  use 
his  time  efficiently  and  not  waste  it  about 
the  halls  or  elsewhere,  he  is  relieved 
from  showing  his  time  card,  but  uses  it 
for  planning  his  daily  program  just  the 
same.  A  large  proportion  of  our  students 
are  granted  this  privilege,  and  practi¬ 
cally  it  is  eliminating  discipline  problems. 

Discipline  no  Longer  a  Serious  Problem 

In  fact,  the  individual  method  has 
reduced  discipline  problems  to  a  negligible 
part  of  what  they  once  were.  The  pupils 
are  too  busy  to  make  trouble.  They  will 
tell  you  they  have  no  time  to  waste. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  one  assignment  before 
he  goes  on  to  another — not  just  “pass.” 
This  causes  the  progress  of  many  of  the 
students  to  seem  to  be  quite  a  little 
slower  than  under  the  class  method;  but 
in  reality  it  is  just  the  opposite.  Because 
all  pupils  are  reciting  together  in  a  class 
does  not  signify  by  any  means  that  all 
of  them  are  up  to  that  point.  The  fact 
that  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  master 
his  subject  matter  as  he  goes  along  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  is  this  re¬ 
quirement  that  meets  with  the  most  ob¬ 
jection  from  students  and  their  parents. 

More  Time  Required  for  Some  Students 

Under  the  requiremdnt  of  completion 
of  work,  a  student  may  not  always  be 
ready  for  regents’  or  college  board  exam¬ 
inations  when  he  or  his  parents  think  he 
should  be.  A  student  is  certified  as  elig¬ 
ible  for  regents’  or  college  board  examina¬ 
tions  in  a  particular  subject  when  he  has 
completed  all  of  the  assignments  that 
make  up  that  subject.  While  it  may 
take  many  students  a  longer  time  to  get 
ready  for  their  particular  examinations, 
the  records  they  make  ought,  in  time,  to 
be  much  higher,  and  the  mortality  rate 
much  lower.  They  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  evils  of  the  class  method  that  they  do 
not  see  them  as  such,  but  rather  look  upon 
the  attempt  to  correct  these  evils  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  only  evil.  Under  the  class 
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method,  the  pupil  sits  with  the  same  class 
day  by  day  unless  he  fails  at  the  end  of 
the  semester  or  the  year.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  pupils  fail,  and  then 
only  when  conditions  are  very  serious. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  parents  and  pupils  to 
realize  that,  even  though  they  all  stay 
together  and  appear  to  be  together,  they 
are  widely  apart — far  more  widely  apart 
than  if  some  of  them  were  to  be  allowed 
to  “pass”  on  to  the  next  grade  while 
others  were  to  fail.  Under  the  individual 
method  a  large  number  of  the  pupils 
seem  to  be  “behind,”  and  the  parents 
of  these  pupils  are  constantly  confronted 
with  that  fact.  It  is  a  source  of  discom¬ 
fort  to  them,  and  the  issue  is  a  daily  one 
instead  of  once  or  twice  a  year.  Parents 
and  pupils  must  be  slowly  and  patiently 
shown  that  when  a  pupil  is  doing  the  work 
of  which  he  is  capable  at  the  rate  of  which 
he  is  capable  there  is  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  part  of  either  parent  or 
pupil  and  that  it  is  only  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  that  real  progress  is  made. 

Assignments  Present  a  Difficult  Problem 

The  direct  problem  that  has  caused 
most  of  our  work  and  study  up  to  date 
has  been  that  of  the  assignment.  There 
is  still  a  tendency  for  the  assignments  to 
be  too  complicated  and  to  require  as  a 
minimum  for  all  what  should  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  many.  In  other  words,  our 
assignment  should  require  the  mini¬ 
mum  essentials  for  all  with  enriched  and 
extended  requirements  for  those  that 
are  capable  of  doing  more.  We  are  not 
interested  in  students  completing  their 
high-school  courses  in  less  than  four 
years,  but  we  are  attempting  to  get  each 
pupil  to  work  more  nearly  to  his  capacity. 

The  biggest  and  most  interesting 
problem  that  confronts  those  using  the 
individual  method  is  the  proper  corre¬ 
lation  between  group  work  and  social 
work,  or,  more  specifically,  the  relation 
of  drill  work  to  projects  in  education. 
Greater  progress  probably  will  be  made 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the 
elementary  grades  rather  than  in  the 
high-school  because  of  greater  freedom 
with  the  curriculum  in  those  grades. 
However,  promising  strides  toward  its 
solution  are  being  made  in  several  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  high  school.  From  an  ideal 
standpoint,  we  all  agree  with  Doctor 
Kilpatrick  that  “education  is  not  ac¬ 
quiring  specified  subject  matter  fixed 
in  advance;  it  is  the  continuous  remak¬ 
ing  of  life  by  acquiring  subject  matter 
as  it  is  needed  for  present  behavior.” 
The  practical  application  of  this  ideal  in 
the  classroom  probably  will  come  slowly 
with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

Increased  Feeling  of  Personal  Responsibility 

After  14  months  of  use  of  the  individual 
method  in  Bronxville,  certain  results  are 
•  becoming  evident,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  teachers,  students,  and  par¬ 


ents.  All  of  our  students  are  studying 
harder  than  ever  before.  It  is  too  early 
to  tell  definitely  whether  or  not  they  arc 
learning  more  than  before,  although  re¬ 
sults  so  far  are  encouraging.  There  is  no 
question  that  our  students  are  growing  in 
their  ability  to  plan  their  own  time  effi¬ 
ciently  and  in  their  willingness  and  desire 
to  assume  responsibility  for  their  work. 
Our  students  and  our  teachers,  because 
of  the  assignments,  know  more  definitely 
where  they  are  going  than  they  did  before. 
Students  work  constantly  with  their  sub¬ 
ject  purposes  in  mind;  in  fact,  they  can 
not  do  their  work  unless  they  keep  their 
purposes  in  mind  constantly.  Teachers 
plan  their  work  more  carefully  than  ever 
before  and  know  more  about  what  each 
student  is  accomplishing.  The  teachers 
are  beginning  to  assume,  as  the  measure 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work,  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  each  child  makes;  that  is,  how 
far  he  goes  from  where  he  is.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  so  much  as  to  where  he  is,  but 
as  to  how  far  he  gets  from  there. 

Not  Enough  Heretofore  Required  of  Students 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  there  is  an 
immense,  untapped  source  of  motiva¬ 
tion  in  the  acquiring  of  facts,  knowledge, 
and  skills  if  the  task  is  clearly,  definitely, 
and  concisely  set  before  the  child  in 
terms  that  he  is  able  to  understand  and 
within  the  reaches  of  his  ability  to  master. 
A  great  deal  of  our  necessity  for  motiva¬ 
tion  of  our  school  work  has  come  about 
from  the  procedure  by  which  we  ex¬ 
pected  the  child  to  learn.  We  have  been 
doing  too  much  for  the  child  and  not  ex¬ 
pecting  enough  of  him.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  he  demonstrates  that  he  is 
eager  and  willing  to  accept  responsibility 
if  he  is  asked  to  assume  it.  From  the 
kindergarten  through  college,  boys  and 
girls  have  been  told  instead  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  for  themselves.  If  the  indi¬ 
vidual  method  contributes  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  men  and  women  that  are  able  to 
“stand  on  their  own  feet,”  it  will  have 
done  much  in  a  democracy  where  every 
individual  must  think  for  himself. 

Wireless  apparatus  in  public  schools 
for  the  use  of  parents  and  citizens’  asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  permitted  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Minister  for  Education  after 
successful  experiments.  It  is  expected 
that  such  a  course  will  bring  isolated 
country  centers  in  touch  with  Sydney, 
and  the  country  schools  will  thus  become 
important  social  centers,  especially  in  the 
evenings. 

All  discriminations  on  account  of  sex 
in  the  employment  of  teachers  for  public 
educational  institutions  are  forbidden  by 
a  recent  act  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 


Czechoslovakia  Leads  in  Training 
Local  Historians 

A  recommendation  that  county  com¬ 
mittees  for  adult  education  arrange  to 
train  chroniclers  of  communities  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  recent  order  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Ministry  of  Education.  A  second 
order  outlines  the  course  of  study  for  the 
third  class  of  the  State  Archivist  School  at 
Prague.  The  two  provisions  for  local  and 
State  training  of  chroniclers  are  unique 
and  taken  together  probably  constitute 
the  best  organized  attempt  made  by  any 
nation  to  arrange  for  a  proper  recording 
of  events.  Czechoslovakia  has  set  a 
precedent  in  providing,  as  a  part  of  its 
scheme  of  adult  education,  for  the  serious 
training  of  chroniclers. 

The  first  order  publishes  a  detailed 
program  of  theoretical  and  practical 
courses;  suggests  as  lecturers  the  local 
or  some  other  professional  archivist;  and 
provides  ways  for  financing  the  com¬ 
munity  courses.  The  expenses  for  ma¬ 
terial  are  to  be  met  by  the  community; 
the  personal  expenses  by  the  committee 
on  adult  education  aided  by  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  ministry. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  State  Archiv¬ 
ist  School  requires  in  both  winter  and 
summer  semesters  two  hours  a  week  in 
each  of  the  subjects;  Czech  diplomatics, 
documents  of  Czech  history,  knowledge  of 
State  records,  and  administration  of 
counties,  cities,  and  patrimoniums. 
Church  administration,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State  and  the  States  of  the 
Empire  are  given  1  hour  each.  New  age 
diplomatics  is  given  three  hours,  making 
a  total  of  13  hours  a  week  for  each 
semester. — Emanuel  V.  Lippert,  Comenius 
Instil  ut,  Prague. 

Cjj 

Undergraduate  Scholarships  for 
Study  Abroad 

To  increase  understanding  and  friend¬ 
ship  among  nations  through  encourage¬ 
ment  of  gifted  American  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  students  to  pursue  a  part  of  their 
education  in  the  universities  of  other 
countries,  a  group  of  donors  have  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  the  sum  of  $8,000  to  provide  for 
scholarships  during  the  year  1925-26, 
each  worth  $1,000. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  one  of  these 
scholarships  a  student,  either  man  or 
woman,  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  must  have  been  in  residence 
for  a  period  of  two  academic  years  at  an 
American  institution  approved  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  and  must 
expect  to  return  to  his  American  college 
to  take  his  degree.  There  is  no  limitation 
concerning  the  countries  or  universities  in 
which  students  may  study  nor  as  to  the 
field  of  study. 
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Adapting  Schools  to  Individual 
Differences 


“W 


'IDESPREAD  measurement  of 
children’s  achievement  and  of 
their  native  intelligence  has 
brought  into  bold  relief  the  wide  differ¬ 
ences  that  exist  among  individuals,”  de¬ 
clared  Carleton  W.  Washburne,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Winnetka,  Ill.,  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education.  ‘‘In  the  face 
of  these  differences,”  he  added,  “the 
absurdity  of  expecting  all  the  children  in  a 
class  to  achieve  the  same  degree  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  from  the  same  assignment, 
with  the  same  time  allotment,  has  become 
evident.  Consequently,  there  has  been 
a  general  movement  toward  adapting 
schools  and  school  methods  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  among  children.” 

The  interest  in  this  movement  and  the 
necessity  for  some  drastic  modification  in 
the  traditional  procedure  is  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  twenty-fourth  yearbook  of 
this  society.  A  number  of  experiments  in 
individual  instruction  have  been  carried 
out  in  public  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  These  vary  all  the  w'ay 
from  coaching  laggards,  or  dividing  chil¬ 
dren  into  ability  groups,  to  much  indi¬ 
vidual  self-instruction. 

The  schools  which  have  gone  the  farth¬ 
est  in  individuahzing  their  work  have 
contributed  the  most  to  our  statistical 
knowledge  .of  individual  instruction. 
Sufficient  data  justify  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 

1.  Ability  grouping  is  only  a  half-way 
step  and  does  not  fully  solve  the  problem 


of  adjusting  schools  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences. 

2.  Individual  work  does  save  time, 
especially  for  the  brighter  children  and 
those  children  who  would  normally  be 
repeaters. 

3.  In  Winnetka,  individual  work  re¬ 
sults  in  devoting  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  time  to  group  and  creative 
activities. 

4.  The  tendency  of  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  toward 
getting  children  through  school  at  an 
early  age,  as  toward  using  the  saved  time 
for  broader  and  deeper  education. 

5.  Individual  promotions  appear  defi¬ 
nitely  to  decrease  retardation  and  corre¬ 
sponding  overageness. 

6.  Individual  work  increases  efficiency 
in  the  tool  subjects. 

7.  There  is  no  evidence  that  individual 
w'ork  costs  more  than  class  work,  the 
meager  data  available  tending  to  indicate 
that  it  does  not  affect  costs  one  way  or  the 
other. 

8.  Individual  work  does  not  appear  to 
place  an  undue  burden  upon  the  teacher. 

9.  Individual  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  does  not  result  in  inability  to  do 
class  work  efficiently  in  high  school. 

A  safe  general  conclusion  from  the 
various  descriptions  of  experiments,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  statistical  data  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  is  practicable,  without  any 
serious  compensating  losses,  to  adapt 
public-school  work  to  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  that  exist  among  children. 


Individualizing  Instruction 


HE  MOVEMENT  for  the 
greater  individualization  of 
instruction  must  and  will 
spread,”  said  Prof.  William  H.  Kilpatrick, 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  before  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  “But  we  shall 
always  retain  class  work  and  continue,  I 
believe,  to  give  it  first  place.  Certain 
subjects,  as  geography  and  history,  are 
best  learned  in  connection  with  group 
discussions,  while  joint  enterprises  give 
an  opportunity  for  character  training  not 
otherwise  to  be  got. 

“The  Dalton  plan  is  attractive  as  one 
line  of  possible  educational  procedure,  but 
as  a  total  program,  no.  We  can  not 
accept  it.  The  main  objection  to  the 
Dalton  plan,  however,  is,  curiously  enough, 
not  so  much  what  is  new  about  it  as  what 


it  holds  in  common  with  the  more  cus¬ 
tomary  procedure.  Both  assume  that 
education  mainly  and  properly  consists  of 
learning  certain  prearranged  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  examination  purposes.  But  I 
wish,”  said  Doctor  Kilpatrick,  “to  dissent 
emphatically  from  this  position.  Educa¬ 
tion  must  essentially  be  a  continual  and 
continuous  making  over  of  life  to  ever 
higher  and  richer  levels.  And  learning  is 
good  and  desirable  exactly  as  on  the  one 
hand  it  makes  over  life  at  the  time  of 
learning  and  on  the  other  gives  simulta¬ 
neously  promise  for  continuing  the 
process. 

“The  Winnetka  plan  is  more  striking. 
It  agrees  with  the  Dalton  plan  in  provid¬ 
ing  individualized  instruction,  but  differs 
in  giving  about  half  the  time  to  group 
work  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  properly 


rounded  school  program.  Winnetka  sur¬ 
passes  Dalton  in  trying  to  put  the  indi¬ 
vidual  work  more  fully  upon  a  self¬ 
directive  and  self-testing  basis.  But  the 
Winnetka  plan  is  open,”  according  to 
Doctor  Kilpatrick,  “to  two  serious  objec¬ 
tions.  It  carries  its  mechanized  work  too 
far,  including  some  subject  matter  that 
can  not  properly  be  mechanized.  And  it 
unduly  separates  the  individual  learning 
from  its  place  of  application.  To  remove 
fact  and  skills  from  their  natural  setting 
situation  is  to  lessen  their  felt  meaning 
and  so  to  lessen  the  probability  that  they 
will  be  applied  when  needed.  Moreover 
such  learning  tends  to  break  life  into 
separate  compartments,  a  practice  almost 
sure  to  be  morally  hurtful. 

“Let  Winnetka  give  first  place  to  its 
admirable  group  work,  and  fit  to  this  its 
individualized  instruction  so  that  each 
child  may  drill  himself  as  the  need  shall 
come.  With  this  program  Winnetka  can 
face  the  world.” 

Single  Responsible  Board  Advocated 
for  City  Schools 

Only  one  board  should  be  responsible 
for  the  financial  control  of  the  schools, 
and  that  is  the  school  board,  recently  de¬ 
clared  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  He  said 
further: 

“The  courts  have  repeatedly  decided 
that  education  is  a  State  and  not  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  function.  All  authorities  on  school 
administration  advocate  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  independent  of  municipal  control. 
Committees  that  have  made  school  sur¬ 
veys  in  cities  where  the  estimates  of  the 
boards  of  education  may  be  revised  by 
city  officials  have  recommended  that  the 
boards  of  education  be  made  fiscally  in¬ 
dependent.  It  has  been  found  that 
fiscally  independent  boards  of  education 
are  not  extravagant,  the  per  capita  cost 
being  practically  the  same  under  inde¬ 
pendent  as  under  dependent  school 
boards,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the 
schools  in  cities  having  independent 
boards  are  more  efficient.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  favor  of  the  independent 
board.” 

Interschool  Athletics  Stimulate  Aca¬ 
demic  Study 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  participation 
in  New  York  interscholastic  activities,  a 
candidate  must  have  passed  at  least 
nine  school  credit  hours  in  the  preceding 
semester,  according  to  a  new  ruling  of  the 
State  public  high  school  athletic  asso¬ 
ciation;  and  in  order  to  represent  a  school, 
a  passing  grade  must  be  maintained  in  at 
least  14  hours  of  work. 


Los  Angeles  School  Board  Maintains  Sixteen 

Day  Nurseries 

To  Care  for  Young  Children  of  Wording  Mothers,  and  Thus  to  Permit  Older  Children  to  Attend  School.  Babes 
Under  Nine  Months  Old  Not  Received.  Cooperation  with  Kindergarten.  Small  Fees  Required  of  Parents.  Care¬ 
ful  Attention  to  Diet  and  Sanitation.  Instruction  in  Child  Care  to  Mothers  and  Older  Children 

By  ETTA  PROCTOR  FLAGG 
City  Superoisor  of  Home  Economics,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Day  nurseries  under  the  city 

board  of  education  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  are  past  the  experimental 
stage.  There  are  now  16  city  day  nurs¬ 
eries,  and  several  more  schools  are  asking 
to  have  them  established  immediately. 

These  day  nurseries,  as  far  as  possible, 
cooperate  with  the  kindergarten  and,  in 
a  number  of  the  schools,  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  nursery  are  adjoining. 
This  makes  an  ideal  situation  for  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  departments.  New 
buildings  that  are  erected  in  localities 
where  there  is  most  need  for  nurseries 
are  making  provision  for  them. 

Day  nurseries  are  an  outgrowth  of 
compulsory  education.  In  many  of  the 
poor  and  foreign  districts  boys  and  girls 
are  kept  at  home  to  take  care  of  younger 
children  while  the  mothers,  and  in  some 
cases  the  fathers  who  had  to  take  the 
place  of  both  father  and  mother,  worked. 
At  first  these  younger  children  were 
brought  into  the  regular  classroom,  but 
this  was  very  unsatisfactory  and  day 
nurseries  proved  a  suitable  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Establishment  Due  to  Private  Initiative 

At  first  the  nurseries  were  maintained 
by  the  parent-teacher  associations,  but 
in  1917  the  parent-teacher  associations 
ceased  paying  the  nurses  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  nurseries  was  taken  over  by  the  city 
board  of  education.  Thus  the  nurseries 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  city  school  department. 

The  day  nurseries  have  become  a 
source  of  real  help  to  many  working 
mothers.  Not  only  do  these  mothers 
know  that  their  young  children  are  well 
cared  for  while  they  are  at  work,  but 
through  the  nurse  they  receive  many 
helpful  suggestions  on  the  proper  care 
and  feeding  of  their  children.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  foreign  districts, 
and  we  are  finding  that  these  nurseries 
are  proving  one  very  effectual  means  of 
Americanization  as  well  as  an  additional 
bond  between  home  and  school. 

Most  nurseries  keep  open  eight  hours 
each  day,  the  children  being  taken  home 
by  the  parents  or  older  brothers  or  sisters 
in  the  evenings.  Our  aim  is  not  to  relieve 
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parents  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
children,  but  to  aid  these  parents  to  care 
for  the  children  more  efficiently. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  family  is 
considered  when  children  are  received. 
Unless  in  dire  poverty,  each  child  pays  a 
small  fee  in  order  that  parents  may  not 
feel  themselves  objects  of  charity.  It 
is  a  prime  aim  of  our  department  to 
destro3^  the  spirit  of  mendicancy  where  it 
exists  in  parents  and  to  foster  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect. 

The  money  paid  is  expended  for  the 
food  served  the  children  and  for  incidental 
expenses,  including  laundry.  Three  meals 
are  served  daily.  Breakfast  at  9  o’clock, 
a  wholesome  hot  dinner  at  noon  with  a 
simple  dessert,  and  another  light  meal  at 
3.30  p.  m.  Each  child  has  a  plentiful 
supply  of  milk.  Balanced  menus  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  different  ages,  receive  careful 
consideration  from  our  dietetics  depart¬ 
ment. 


Children  are  admitted  to  the  nursery 
by  the  principal  of  the  school,  in  the  same 
way  that  children  are  admitted  into  the 
kindergarten.  The  nursery  proper  ad¬ 
mits  children  from  9  months  to  kinder¬ 
garten  age.  Only  in  emergency  cases  are 
children  under  9  months  admitted;  other¬ 
wise,  manj"  mothers  would  be  tempted  to 
wean  their  babies  too  soon,  in  order  that 
the\'  might  go  to  work.  If  a  baby  under 
9  months  is  taken,  its  food  is  prepared 


according  to  a  prescription  from  the 
clinic  doctor,  and  the  weight  carefullj" 
taken  at  least  once  a  month. 

No  child  is  admitted  unless  clean  and 
pronounced  in  good  health  by  the  school 
nurse.  The  day  nursery  children  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
nurses,  the  school  doctor,  and  the  city 
health  department. 

The  district  home  teacher  investigates 
all  cases  and  only  those  are  admitted 
who  in  her  judgment  are  worthy.  Larger 
children  are  allowed  to  share  instruction, 
entertainment,  and  protection  of  the  day 
nursery  until  some  one  is  at  home  to 
care  for  them. 

The  nurse  is  always  an  English-speak¬ 
ing  woman  of  good  character  who  has 
had  experience  with  children,  preferably 
a  woman  who  has  had  nursery  or  kinder¬ 
garten  training  or  both.  These  nurses 
live  in  their  own  homes.  Their  day 
consists  of  eight  hours — in  most  places 


from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  In  some 
districts,  however,  the  nurseries  are  open 
from  7  a.  m.  to  6.40  p.  m.  to  meet  the 
working  conditions  better.  In  these 
nurseries  the  nurses  work  by  relays,  so 
that  no  nurse  is  on  duty  longer  than 
eight  hours  per  day.  Each  nursery 
building  is  kept  by  the  janitor  of  the 
school,  as  any  other  room  is  kept. 

A  daily  register  is  kept  in  each  nursery 
giving  attendance,  diet  served,  number  of 
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baths,  medical  aid,  the  amount  of  daily 
fees,  and  the  name  of  the  child  with 
addresses  of  residence  and  place  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  parents.  This  report  is 
rendered  to  the  home  economics  ofBce 
once  a  month. 

The  nursery  rooms  are  light,  clean, 
bright,  and  cheery,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  Americanization  and 
patriotism  are  taught  from  the  beginning. 
All  children  salute  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  once  every  day,  even  though  they 
are  too  young  to  repeat  the  pledge. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  regular  habits.  All  meals  come 
at  the  same  time  each  day.  Careful  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  children’s  rest 
period  directly  after  the  noon  meal. 
Each  child  has  a  cot  upon  which  he  takes 
a  nap  for  an  hour  or  more.  Beds  are 
provided  for  the  small  babies.  The  rooms 
are  properly  ventilated  and  heated,  and 
quiet  prevails  so  that  each  child  has  a 
rest,  and  almost  without  e.xception  a  nap 
when  he  gets  accustomed  to  the  regular 
time. 

Notices  are  sent  to  the  parents  urging 
the  continuation  of  regular  meals  and 
sleep  while  the  children  are  home  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday. 

The  closest  attention  is  given  to  these 
children’s  morals  and  manners.  They 
are  always  under  the  supervision  of  a 
matron  whether  in  the  yard  at  play,  in 
the  sleeping  room,  or  while  eating. 

The  children  play  in  the  yard  after 
their  morning  lunch  and  again  when  the 
afternoon  nap  is  over,  except  when  the 
weather  is  rainy  or  stormy;  then  their 
play  is  conducted  on  the  porches  or 
indoors,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Americanization  classes  take  advantage 
of  this  department.  While  their  little 
ones  are  cared  for  in  the  nursery  the 
mothers  receive  instruction. 

Groups  of  large  girls  in  the  foreign 
classes,  especially  those  who  have  small 
brothers  and  sisters  in  attendance,  are 
brought  into  the  nursery  for  special  in¬ 
struction  in  the  care  of  the  small  children 
and  preparation  of  their  food  and  clothing, 
also  in  story  telling  and  games. 

From  time  to  time  the  city  fire  depart¬ 
ment  inspects  the  nurseries.  The  nursery 
children  have  fire  drills  at  the  same  time 
the  school  is  drilled.  The  pupils  of  the 
highest  grade  in  the  school  go  to  the 
nursery  and  each  carries  a  baby  to  safety. 
At  first  some  of  the  babies  resent  this 
procedure,  but  after  a  few  drills  they 
consider  it  “a  lark.” 

High-school  attendance  in  Indiana  in¬ 
creased  55.95  per  cent  during  the  past 
5  years.  Increase  in  the  elementary 
grades  was  14.91  per  cent,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  of  Indiana. 


This  School  a  Factor  in  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Development 

Auxiliary  pupil  activities  play  a  large 
part  in  the  administration  of  Almeda 
School,  Baltimore.  That  school  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  industrial  district  of  the  city, 
and  the  majority  of  the  population  are  of 
foreign  birth.  Much  social  w'ork  in  the 
neighborhood  is  necessary,  but  great  care 
is  exercised  to  avoid  overdoing  it,  for 
that  might  defeat  its  purpose. 

The  school  is  rapidly  becoming  a  com¬ 
munity  center.  The  school  nurses  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  direct  the  work  with  confidence 
•and  success.  The  people  are  learning  that 
privileges  carry  responsibilities  and  are 

Cooperation  for  Weekday  Religious 
Instruction 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  has  adapted  the  time  schedule 
of  the  New  Hanover  High  School  to  give 
opportunity  for  religious  instruction  to 
students  from  9  to  9.50  on  Wednesday 
mornings.  Upon  written  request  of  par¬ 
ents,  the  students  are  permitted  to  attend 
classes  in  religious  education,  which  are 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  religious  education  appointed  by  the 
ministerial  association.  Each  denomina¬ 
tion  or  faith  prescribes  its  own  course  of 
study  and  its  own  instructors,  principally 
from  the  clergy.  The  several  groups 
meet  at  designated  places,  usually  in 
churches  near  by,  and  the  students  are 
organized  by  high-school  classes.  The 
rules  are  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  same 
as  govern  school  class  procedure. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  high- 
school  enrollment  is  enrolled  in  classes  for 


taking  an  active  part  in  community 
affairs.  In  the  school  itself  the  pupils  are 
organized  in  many  extra  school  activities, 
and  take  great  delight  in  them.  These 
activities  include:  Boys’  club,  girls’  club, 
junior  safety  council,  junior  Red  Cross, 
dramatics,  safety  guards,  junior  traffic 
squad,  current  events  clubs,  readers’  clubs. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
group  of  pupils  in  consultation  with  the 
principal,  Milton  L.  Regus,  about  some 
of  these  activities. 

The  gymnasium  of  the  school  is  con¬ 
stantly  used  by  the  physical  education 
teacher.  In  the  afternoons  and  evenings 
classes  are  held  for  young  people  employed 
during  the  day.  This  is  used,  too,  as  an 
opportunity  of  encouraging  attendance  at 
evening  schools. 


religious  education.  The  attendance  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  promise  success.  The  plan  is  now 
operating  for  the  first  half  year.  Method¬ 
ists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopali¬ 
ans,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  and  Hebrews 
are  participating. — W.  A.  Graham,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools. 

Educational  Ratings  Promote  Higher 
Standards 

Every  county  in  Virginia  in  1923-24 
received  a  general  educational  rating  of 
50  or  higher,  with  100  as  the  standard  of 
excellence.  According  to  announcement 
of  the  State  department  of  education, 
when  the  plan  of  ratings  was  inaugurated, 
in  1919-20,  23  counties  received  less  than 
50;  in  1922-23,  the  number  under  50 
was  reduced  to  3,  and  in  1923-24,  no 
counties  were  so  rated.  Fifty-eight  coun¬ 
ties  were  rated  above  70  per  cent. 
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New  Books  In  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


Beach,  Walter  Greenwood.  An  intro¬ 
duction  to  sociology  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1925]  xiv, 
369  p.  8°. 

The  social  sciences  are  receiving  constantly 
increasing  attention  as  subjects  of  study  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  A  single  introductory  course 
to  all  the  social  sciences  is  also  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  in  these  institutions.  The  author  has  pre¬ 
pared  this  book  in  the  belief  that  sociology  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  approach  to  all  the  social  sciences. 
His  text  is  designed  throughout  to  meet  the  needs 
of  introductory  college  classes.  The  book  presents 
in  simple  and  concrete  fashion  the  elements  of 
sociological  theory  illustrated  by  social  problems. 
The  scope  of  the  subject  matter  is  comprehensive, 
including  essential  contributions  to  the  study  of 
society  and  its  problems  of  economics,  political 
science,  psychology,  ethics,  and  education.  The 
social  aspects  of  education  are  the  subject  of  one 
chapter. 

Cox,  Philip  W.  L.  Curriculum-adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  secondary  school.  Phila¬ 
delphia  [etc.]  J.  B.  Lippincott  company 
[1925]  viii,  306  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°. 
(Lippincott’s  educational  guides,  ed.  by 
W.  F.  Russell.) 

Part  I  of  this  book  deals  with  the  purposes  and 
problems  of  secondary  education,  and  with  the 
factors  that  complicate  the  problem  at  this  time. 
Part  II  discusses  the  procedure  and  results  of  sci¬ 
entific  method  in  the  field  of  curriculum-making. 
Part  III  presents  a  series  of  sixteen  guiding  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  adjustment  of  the  secondary  curricu¬ 
lum.  Each  principle  is  explained  and  justified, 
and  then  further  interpreted  through  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  school  curriculum  problems;  first,  as  regards 
present  practice  in  secondary  schools,  and  second, 
as  suggesting  what  schools  can  do  to  bring  their 
practice  into  conformity  with  the  principle.  The 
object  is  to  aid  promoters  of  a  sounder  secondary 
curriculum,  by  supplying  them  with  principles 
based  on  philosophy,  psychology,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  contemporary  life. 

Eby,  Frederick.  The  development  of 
education  in  Texas.  With  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  William  Seneca  Sutton. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1925.  XV,  354  p.  8°. 

The  progress  of  education  in  Texas  affords  an 
especially  striking  subject  for  the  historian,  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  author  of  this  record  says,  in  no  other 
State  has  the  struggle  of  such  diverse  traditions 
and  ideals  been  so  prolonged  and  bitter.  The 
history  of  the  Texan  school  system  will  therefore 
appeal  strongly  to  students  of  educational  develop¬ 
ment,  both  in  Texas  and  elsewhere.  This  volume 
details  the  story  from  the  earliest  historical  sources 
of  the  educational  system  of  Texas  to  the  present 
day,  and  analyzes  the  causes  of  the  various  phases 
of  development. 

Kelly,  Frederick  J.  The  American 
arts  college;  a  limited  survey,  with  the 
aid  of  a  subvention  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  fund  of  New  York.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  company,  1925.  xii, 
198  p.  tables,  forms.  12°. 

The  survey  here  reported  is  a  study  of  actual 
aims,  conditions,  and  educational  practice  in  a 
selected  group  of  typical  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 


The  colleges  upon  which  the  inquiry  was  concen¬ 
trated  number  about  twelve  representative  insti¬ 
tutions,  including  State  universities,  endowed 
universities  and  colleges,  and  one  city  university. 
In  addition  to  the  data  collected  from  these  institu¬ 
tions,  information  from  many  other  colleges  and 
universities  was  also  used  by  tbe  investigator. 
Considering  that  the  time  of  only  one  person  was 
available  for  a  few  months  for  the  study,  the  field 
chosen  has  been  covered  very  comprehensively. 
The  various  statements  of  aims  of  the  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  criticisms  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  are  first  compared,  and  on  this  basis  a  new 
statement  of  aims  is  formulated  by  tbe  author. 
Deans  of  many  other  colleges  than  the  twelve 
mentioned,  and  a  list  of  representative  high  school 
principals,  were  also  called  upon  for  their  reactions 
concerning  the  aims  of  colleges.  Information  for 
the  entire  study  was  gathered  from  representative 
students  and  alumni  as  well  as  from  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  The  other  topics  taken  up  are  college  courses 
and  curricula,  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
of  students,  college  methods  of  teaching,  measuring 
the  achievements  of  college  students,  and  extra¬ 
curricula  life  of  the  college.  The  final  chapter  gives 
a  general  summary  and  conclusions  on  the  topics 
investigated,  and  suggests  allied  subjects  for  needed 
research.  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen  contributes  an 
introduction  to  the  volume. 

Martin,  G.  Currie.  The  adult  school 
movement;  its  origin  and  development. 
London,  National  adult  school  union, 
1924.  xviii,  435  p.  front.  (port.) 
plates.  12°. 

A  history  of  adult  schools  in  England,  with  a 
description  of  their  present  status  and  a  forecast  of 
their  future  development,  is  here  given.  Sir  Michael 
E.  Sadler  contributes  an  introduction,  in  which  he 
commends  the  volume.  He  ’  says  that  the  adult 
schools  described  are  the  nearest  English  parallels 
to  the  people’s  high  schools  of  Denmark. 

Metcalf,  Margaret  F.  Motivated 
primary  activities  for  rural  teachers. 
Chicago,  Beckley-Cardv  companv[1925] 
143  p.  front.,  illus.  i2°. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O’Shea,  in  the  introductory  note, 
says  that  this  book  should  contribute  toward 
making  the  teaching  in  rural  schools  both  more 
interesting  to  young  pupils  and  more  valuable  to 
them  in  the  intellectual  development.  The  author 
has  undertaken  to  guide  and  inspire  rural  teachers 
to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  child  nature  and 
the  things  children  like  to  do. 

Ricciardi,  Nicholas.  The  boy  and  his 
future.  New  York,  London,  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  company,  1925.  xvii,  119  p. 
12°. 

The  author,  who  is  commissioner  of  vocational 
education  of  California,  offers  in  this  book  aid  and 
guidance  to  parents  in  one  of  their  most  difficult 
problems,  the  preparation  of  a  boy  for  the  time  when 
he  must  launch  out  in  life  tor  himself.  The  book 
gives  the  necessary  information  for  equipping  the 
boy  for  the  place  in  life  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Leonard,  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  says  in  the  preface  that  study  clubs 
of  parents  and  teachers  will  find  fruitful  material  in 
this  volume;  and  best  of  all,  boys  themselves  will 
find  suggestive  questions  and  discussions  which  will 
direct  their  thinking  and  stimulate  their  ambitions. 

Roberts,  S.  C.  Manual  arts;  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational.  Boston,  R.  G. 
Badger,  The  Gorham  press[1924]  277 
p.  front.,  illus.  8°. 


The  writer  of  this  book  has  been  an  observer  of 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  manual  arts  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Russian  system,  and  his  purpose 
is  to  set  forth  a  type  of  practice  growing  out  of  long 
observation  and  experience,  and  which  he  believes 
to  be  in  harmony  with  current  educational  theory, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  includes  valuable 
vocational  training. 

Smith,  Nila  Banton.  One  hundred  ways 
of  teaching  silent  reading.  For  all 
grades.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
World  book  company,  1925.  x,  149  p. 
8°. 

This  manual  offers  the  teacher  100  ways  of  pro¬ 
viding  individual,  diversified,  and  well-organized 
practice  in  silent  reading. 

Smith,  Richard  M.  From  infancy  to 
childhood.  The  child  from  two  to  six 
years.  Boston,  The  Atlantic  monthly 
press[1925]  ix,  105  p.  12°. 

The  author  here  presents  a  sequel  to  his  earlier 
work  entitled  “The  baby’s  first  two  years,’’  to  aid 
parents  in  guiding  the  health  and  habits  of  children 
during  the  years  from  two  to  six. 

Sowers,  John  Irving.  The  boy  and  his 
vocation.  Peoria,  Ill.,  The  Manual 
arts  press[1925]  198  p.  illus.  8°. 

The  matter  of  vocational  and  life  guidance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experience  of  the  author  of  this 
volume,  needs  to  be  inspirational  and  stimulating 
as  well  as  didactic.  The  boy  needs  to  be  given 
vision  and  helpful  ideals  about  such  common  things 
as  work,  character,  thrift,  health,  and  citizenship, 
and  to  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  training 
that  will  fit  him  not  only  for  a  vocation  but  for  all 
the  obligations  of  life.  The  object  of  these  pages 
has  been  to  express  these  things  to  the  boy  in  an 
intelligible  and  usable  form.  The  material  is  most 
suitable  for  use  in  regular  class  work  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades. 

Weeks,  Arland  D.  Psychology  for  child 
training.  New  York,  London,  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  company,  1925.  xi,  312  p. 
12°. 

Parents  will  find  this  volume  designed  to  aid 
them  in  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner,  according  to  the  approved  principles 
of  psychology.  It  describes  the  native  tendencies 
of  childhood,  accounts  for  the  typical  behavior  of 
childhood,  and  offers  practical  suggestions  for  train¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  such  knowledge.  The  first 
chapters  deal  principally  with  instincts,  after  which 
an  historical  review  of  methods  of  child  training  is 
given.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  directly 
with  problems  of  the  development  of  the  child  and 
his  adjustment  to  environment. 

Winslow,  Leon  Loyal.  Organization 
and  teaching  of  art;  a  program  for  art 
education  in  the  schools.  Baltimore, 
Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1925.  147  p. 

8°. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  director  of  art  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore.  Assuming 
that  all  teachers  of  drawing  and  allied  subjects 
should  possess  at  least  an  appreciative  knowledge 
of  the  entire  field  of  art  education,  he  presents  a 
practical  working  program  of  instruction  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  in  both  fine  and 
industrial  arts. 

1$J 

A  demonstration  of  preschool  parent 
training  will  be  conducted  in  Georgia 
through  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller 
memorial  fund  has  made  a  grant  of 
$4,000  a  year  for  three  years  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 
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Trend  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements 

IN  THE  EARLIER  COLLEGE  DAYS  entrance  was  obtained  only  by 
passing  examinations  in  the  various  subjects  required.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  no  fewer  than  10  different  methods  of  admission  to  college 
are  in  use  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  United  States.  All  colleges  will 
admit  on  examination,  and  all  but  a  very  few  will  admit  on  certificate. 
Neither  method  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  two  new  methods 
have  recently  appeared  which  bid  fair  to  develop  into  the  most  important 
methods  of  the  future.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  plan  initiated  at 
Harvard  in  1911,  and  the  second  is  the  psychological  examination  plan 
initiated  at  Columbia  in  1919.  As  a  part  of  each  method  a  complete  set 
of  data  concerning  the  applicant — his  record,  aspirations,  interests,  etc. — 
as  well  as  special  recommendations  are  required.  The  results  of  the  use 
of  these  new  types  of  admission  methods  have  indicated  that  each  has  a 
high  selective  reliability,  when  the  subsequent  records  of  the  students  are 
considered. 

There  is  a  very  definite  movement  to  select  from  the  field  of  candi¬ 
dates  only  those  who  are  considered  the  “best  risks.”  The  method  most 
commonly  used  is  to  take  only  those  who  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
high-school  graduating  class,  those  who  have  made  better  than  passing 
marks,  etc.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  colleges  now  use  some  such  procedure 
as  against  one  per  cent  in  1913.  This  field  promises  the  most  significant 
developments  in  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college  during  the 
next  few  years. 

Enrollment  in  liberal-arts  colleges  has  increased  more  than  500  per 
cent  since  1890.  The  resources  of  the  colleges  have  also  increased  greatly 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students.  The  result  is  that 
colleges  are  crowded  and  are  beginning  to  limit  the  size  of  entering  classes. 
A  number  of  methods  are  used  to  select  applicants,  among  which  such  ele¬ 
ments  as  interests,  abilities,  capacities,  preparations,  intellectual  records, 
ambitions,  and  the  like  are  receiving  most  attention.  Limitation  promises 
to  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  within  a  very  few  years. 

—HARRY  CHARLES  McKOWN 

In  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1924,  No.  35 


optimism  in  Education 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  weakness  in  our  American  system  of 
education,  there  is  sincere  ground  for  the  belief  that  our  people 
will  find  their  way  to  a  system  of  schools  that  will  make  for  good 
citizenship  and  promote  a  high  quality  of  human  life. 

The  reason  for  this  expectation  lies  in  the  deeply  rooted  faith  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  education.  None  of  us  may  know  precisely  the  type  of  school  best 
suited  for  the  training  of  a  democracy.  We  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
studies  that  will  most  directly  develop  sound  thinking.  We  may  have 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  time  and  the  money  that  ought  to  be  spent  in 
special  forms  of  education.  But,  back  of  all  our  uncertainty,  there  lies 
deep  in  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  the  conviction  that  in 
education  lies  the  hope  of  the  future.  No  people  more  sincerely  believe 
in  public  education  than  Americans.  For  the  education  of  their  children 
they  are  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices,  and  if  for  a  generation  or  two 
they  offer  up  this  devotion  at  the  altar  of  a  mistaken  ideal,  nevertheless 
the  devotion  is  sincere. 

In  time  this  spirit  will  go  far  to  help  the  people  themselves  to  find 
their  way  to  a  conception  of  education  that  shall  be  disciplinary  yet  gen¬ 
erous  ;  whose  fruitage  will  be  the  development  of  those  forms  of  schools 
that  make  for  sound  training  and  for  true  culture.  If  one  could  not  believe 
this,  his  anticipations  for  the  future  of  democracy  would  be  dark.  But  no 
one  can  come  closely  in  contact  with  the  schools  of  English-speaking 
North  America,  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  without 
a  firm  conviction  that  the  inherent  desire  for  education  and  the  sound 
common  sense  of  this  people  will  in  time  find  their  way  to  a  system  of  * 
schools  which  will  serve  for  the  development  both  of  intelligence  and  of 
character.  The  widespread  discontents  touching  the  weaknesses  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  years  are  themselves  indicative  of  a  sound  attitude. 
Slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  we  will  as  a  people  turn  our  faces  toward 
an  ideal  of  education  which  rests  upon  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  To  face  in  this  direction  is  the  beginning  of  true  progress. 

—HENRY  SMITH  PRITCHETT. 
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Education  the  Resultant  of  Many  Forces  Acting  in 

Divers  Ways 

Most  Important  Agencies  for  Educating  the  Youth  are  the  Family,  the  School,  the  Church,  the  Press,  the  Motion 
Picture,  and  Sundry  Organizations.  Many  Persons  Profit  as  Much  from  Recreational  Activities  as  from  Formal 
Instruction.  Motion  Pictures  Exert  Powerful  Influence  Upon  Ethical  and  Aesthetic  Standards.  Newspapers 
Unduly  Emphasize  Exceptional  Occurrences.  Chief  Responsibility  for  Education  Rests  with  Family 

By  WALTER  M.  W.  SPLAWN,  President  University  of  Texas 


Training  of  the  youth  has  always 
been  regarded  as  fundamental. 
In  every  race  and  age,  in  every 
degree  of  civilization,  in  every  clime,  the 
young  have  been  educated  according  to 
the  habits  of  living  and  the  ideals  of  the 
particular  group.  In  primitive  condi¬ 
tions  the  family  assumed  most  of  the 
responsibility  for  training  the  young.  In 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  civilization 
the  family  has  delegated  to  various  agen¬ 
cies  much  of  the  work  of  training  or  teach¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these,  devel¬ 
oped  through  family  cooperation,  was  the 
church.  The  church  in  time  came  to 
maintain  a  school  or  schools.  We  now 
speak  of  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
school  as  three  great  socializing  agencies. 

Press  the  Most  Important  Supplementary 
Agency 

Not  all  the  training  of  youth  is  now 
done  by  these  three,  however.  As  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are,  other  supplementary 
agencies  have  appeared  and  are  appear¬ 
ing.  Notable  among  them  is  the  press. 
Of  more  recent  appearance,  but  of  far- 
reaching  influence,  is  the  moving-picture 
show.  Then  there  are  miscellaneous 
agencies,  some  of  more  importance  than 
others,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  and  divers  local  associations  and 
arrangements  for  play  and  recreation. 
For  our  purposes  w'e  may  mention  as  six 
of  the  most  important  agencies  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  youth;  First,  the  family;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  school;  third,  the  church; 
fourth,  the  press;  fifth,  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture;  and  sixth,  a  miscellaneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  organizations. 

Address  before  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Austin,  Te.T. 
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Let  us  now  consider  these  in  reverse 
order  from  that  just  mentioned.  First, 
we  shall  think  of  the  miscellaneous  activi¬ 
ties.  We  do  not  always  regard  a  recrea¬ 
tional  club  or  activity  as  having  educa¬ 
tional  value,  yet  a  great  many  children 
and  young  people  profit  more  from  some 
of  these  activities  than  they  do  from  the 
formal  discipline  of  the  older  agencies. 
One  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  is  that  there 
is  a  certain  spontaneity,  a  chance  for 
initiative,  opportunity  for  self-expression, 
that  is  too  often  lacking  where  require¬ 
ments  have  been  standardized  and  where 
the  teaching  and  activities  are  largely 
controlled  by  tradition  and  convention. 
These  miscellaneous  activities  may  be 
graded  from  the  voluntary  gangs  of  small 
boys  up  to  a  summer  camp  under  expert 
and  competent  supervision.  Miscellane¬ 
ous  activities,  such  as  athletic  clubs,  and 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  are  usually  organ¬ 
ized  for  recreational  purposes,  yet  a  by¬ 
product  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  very 
valuable  training.  That  is  to  say,  cer¬ 
tain  important  qualities  of  character  are 
sometimes  stressed  and  developed. 
Especially  is  this  true  among  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  There  may 
be  a  chance  to  learn  something  useful  or 
something  that  will  at  least  afford  whole¬ 
some  pleasure. 

Activities  of  Leisure  Hours  Becoming  Complex 

With  the  increased  leisure  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  these  activities  are  growing  in 
numbers  and  complexity.  Parents  would 
do  well  to  look  into  them,  study  them,  and 
appraise  them  because  they  consume,  first 
and  last,  many  of  the  waking  hours  of 
children,  even  from  the  tender  years  of 
six  or  eight  until  manhood.  Then,  too. 


some  of  these  activities  are  good  and 
others  are  bad. 

Appeal  of  Moving  Pictures  is  Universal 

Second,  we  are  justified  in  singling  out 
the  moving  picture  from  other  commer¬ 
cialized  forms  of  entertainment  because 
of  the  universality  of  the  appeal  made  and 
because  of  the  tens  of  millions  of  people 
who  patronize  the  moving  picture  theater 
with  more  or  less  regularity.  The  mov¬ 
ing  picture  makes  the  appeal  through  the 
eye.  It  has  the  power  to  stir  the  imagi¬ 
nation  as  the  printed  page  would  do  only  in 
the  exceptional  and  gifted.  The  moving 
picture  is  having  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  standards 
of  the  American  people.  The  moving 
picture  does  and  will  contribute  largely, 
either  to  breaking  down  the  old-fashioned 
and  time-honored  moral  code,  or  to 
strengthening  that  code  which  has  been 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  among 
civilized  people  eveir  from  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  If  children  and  young  people, 
plastic  and  sensitive  to  suggestion,  follow 
with  absorbed  interest  hour  after  hour 
and  week  after  week  the  stories  that  are 
thrown  upon  the  screen,  it  is  inevitable 
that  their  characters  will  be  affected  by 
what  they  look  upon.  A  greater  truth 
was  never  spoken  than  that  which  Tenny¬ 
son  put  into  the  mouth  of  old  L’lysses, 
when  he  made  him  say,  “I  am  a  part  of  all 
that  I  have  met.” 

Aesthetic  standards,  too,  are  tremen¬ 
dously  influenced  by  the  motion  picture. 
Whether  the  American  people  to-morrow 
will  love  the  beautiful  or  tolerate  the 
ugly  will,  in  some  measure,  be  determined 
by  the-  pictures  of  to-day.  The  motion 
picture  is  designed  to  entertain.  It 
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usually  presents  a  story,  too  frequently  of 
the  sensational  variety,  often  absurd  in 
plot.  Yet  the  picture  companies  ar6 
beginning  to  make  some  little  appeal  to 
thoughtful  members  of  the  community 
and  to  advertise  that  they  vill  furnish 
close-up  views  of  significant  occurrences. 
They  sometimes  undertake  to  get  out 
informational  films,  and  some  pictures 
even  aspire  to  deal  with  social  and  political 
problems.  While  the  purpose  of  the 
moving  picture  is  to  entertain,  an  im¬ 
portant  by-product  is  education,  and 
particularly  is  this  important  in  view  of 
the  influence  that  looking  at  pictures  will 
have  upon  moral  standards  and  upon 
aesthetic  ideals. 

Newspapers  Furnish  Entertainment  as  By-Product 

The  newspaper  is  supposed  to  bring  to 
us  an  account  of  the  happenings  of  the 
day.  Originally,  it  was  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information,  a  chronicle,  a  record 
of  current  events,  a  faithful  account  of 
the  doings  of  important  people,  of  deci¬ 
sions  of  governments,  of  the  undertakings 
of  great  enterprises,  and  a  record  of  the 
extraordinary.  People  take  a,  great  deal 
of  interest  in  what  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 
They  are  rather  curious  about  the 
unusual;  consequently,  the  editors  of 
papers  have  come  to  playup,  as  we  say, 
the  exceptional,  the  sensational,  those 
occurrences  not  typical,  but  so  unusual 
as  to  have  the  power  to  attract  and  hold 
attention.  Though  not  its  original  con¬ 
ception,  the  newspaper  has  come  to 
furnish  entertainment  as  a  by-product. 
Along  with  news,  it  brings  entertainment 
in  joke  columns,  comic  strips,  poetry, 
doggerel,  cross-word  puzzles,  and  fiction. 
Unfortunately,  the  fiction  is  not  always 
labeled  as  such,  but  stories  purporting  to 
convey  information  are  frequently  doc¬ 
tored  by  the  ingenious  reporter  more  with 
the  view  to  entertaining  than  to  inform¬ 
ing. 

Press  More  Influential  than  Classics 

The  newspaper  and  the  popular  maga¬ 
zine  have  great  influence  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  language  spoken,  upon  the 
development  or  the  deterioration  of  the 
mother  tongue.  The  reading  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  and  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  plays  has  had  great  influence  upon 
the  standards  and  usages  in  the  reading 
and  speaking  of  English.  The  newspaper 
and  the  magazine  now  exert  much  greater 
influence  than  the  classics  because  every 
day,  or  several  times  a  day,  the  newspaper 
is  read  while  too  often  the  classics  are 
neglected.  Slangy  stories,  sensational 
narratives  filled  with  colloquialisms,  pro¬ 
vincialisms,  and  inaccuracies  of  speech  are 
perused  again  and  again  by  old  and  young 
while  the  dust  settles  undistrubed  upon 
books,  the  reading  of  which  inspires, 
ennobles,  and  enriches. 


The  newspaper  comes  to  us  with  its 
roaring  headlines,  with  its  screaming 
announcement  of  some  trivial  incident; 
again  and  again  during  the  day  it  thrusts 
itself  upon  our  attention.  We  scan  its 
columns  of  miscellaneous,  unorganized 
information,  and  lack  of  information  and 
efforts  at  amusement.  The  make-uj), 
the  methods,  the  policies,  the  character 
of  the  average  newspaper  of  our  day  make 
for  restlessness,  for  carelessness  as  to 
accuracy,  and  for  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
representations  of  others.  The  news¬ 
paper  brings  much  of  good  and  some  of 
evil  every  day  to  bear  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual.  It  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
education  of  the  youth,  though  never 
designed  as  such. 

Church  a  Strong  Factor  in  Education 

We  think  of  the  church  as  the  institu¬ 
tion  particularly  interested  in  fostering 
religion.  The  church,  however,  inci¬ 
dentally  performs  much  of  the  service  of 
educating  the  youth.  In  fact,  the  aver¬ 
age  church  organization  maintains  a 
school  for  a  part  of  each  Sunday  and 
seeks  to  bring  all  of  its  members  into  that 
school  and  formally  teach  them  the  re¬ 
ligious  literature,  the  doctrines,  the  prac¬ 
tices,  and  the  ideals  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion.  Much  of  our  ethical  instruction  is 
left  to  these  weekly  church  schools 
which  we  have  come  to  foster  as  Sunday 
schools.  Much  of  the  preaching  we  hear 
is  didactic.  Ministers  frequentlj'  try  to 
give  information  and  to  provoke  thought, 
to  stimulate  inquiry,  to  mold  opinion. 
The  church,  however,  has  found  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  religious  teaching  so  all-absorbing 
that  it  has  committed  to  the  schools  other 
branches  of  formal  discipline. 

Some  people  think  of  the  schools  as  the 
sole  agencies  of  education,  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  they,  while  the  most  important, 
constitute  only  one  group  of  such  agen¬ 
cies.  The  parents  of  America  are  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  our  schools  and  our 
public-school  system.  From  the  age  of  7 
until  21,  or  even  older,  the  child  is,  during 
the  most  of  the  day,  in  school.  The 
teacher  and  fellow  students  have  much 
more  of  his  time  than  do  the  parents. 
Naturall}^  they  will  have  much  influence 
in  molding  the  ideals  and  the  character, 
as  well  as  developing  the  mind.  So  im¬ 
portant  is  the  work  of  the  school  that  we 
can  not  expend  too  much  effort  in  improv¬ 
ing  its  methods  and  in  adapting  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  years  and  capacities  of  the 
individual. 

Family  Still  Most  Important  Socializing  Agency 

But,  after  all,  the  family  is  still  the 
most  important  of  these  socializing  agen¬ 
cies.  While  the  family  has  delegated  to 
these  various  agencies  much  of  the  work 
of  training  which  it  originally  undertook. 


yet  the  child  is  more  largely  Influenced  by 
the  training  or  the  absence  of  training  in 
the  home  than  by  the  influence  of  any 
other  single  institution  or  agency.  With 
all  the  aid  of  specialists  in  the  school 
room  and  in  the  pulpit,  with  all  the  help 
of  the  press,  the  moving  picture,  and 
many  varieties  of  miscellaneous  organi¬ 
zations  and  activities,  the  chief  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  education  of  the  youth 
rests  with  the  family.  For  the  family,  by 
its  reriuirements  and  standards,  will  have 
most  to  say  as  to  the  quality  of  the  service 
rendered  by  these  supplementary  agen¬ 
cies  called  into  being  to  a.ssist  the  family. 

The  most  powerful  member  of  the 
family  in  the  training  of  the  youth  is  the 
mother.  Since  she  stays  within  the 
house  to  carry  on  her  work,  she  is  natu¬ 
rally  with  the  children  when  they  are 
young.  She  sees  them  more  freqviently 
and  has  larger  opportunity  to  serve  them, 
to  guide  them.  Her  personality  and  her 
character  will  inevitably  have  most  to  do 
with  their  development. 

University  Controls  Appointment  of 
Secondary  Teachers 

Veto  power  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers  of  accredited  secondary  schools 
is  reserved  to  Melbourne  (Victoria)  Uni¬ 
versity.  Such  teachers  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  academic  preparation  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  as  well.  The  “schools 
board”  of  the  university  suggests  courses 
for  the  secondary  schools  and  prescribes 
subject  matter  for  examinations.  A  staff 
of  highly  trained  specialists  is  employed 
as  secondary  inspectors  by  the  Dominion 
department  of  education,  and  they  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  univensity  authori¬ 
ties.  Apiiointments  to  these  positions 
are  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
schools  board  of  the  university. 

A  demonstration  school  to  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  summer  session  of 
West  Virginia  University  during  nir.'' 
weeks  of  the  coming  summer  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  Dalton  plan.  It  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  Ernest  Jackman,  principal  of  the  high 
school  of  Dalton,  Mass.  This  was  the 
first  secondary  school  to  attempt  the  plan 
and  it  gave  to  that  mode  of  procedure 
the  name  which  characterizes  it. 

Gil 

Traveling  expenses  in  excess  of  $15  in¬ 
curred  by  students  of  the  State  in  going 
from  their  homes  to  the  university  and 
return  are  paid  from  the  State  treasury 
of  Montana. 


Phenomenal  Growth  of  Instruction  in  Swimming 

ana  Watermanship 

Aquatic  Teams  of  Schools  and  Colleges  Rank,  With  Basketball  Teams.  Swimming  a  Feature  of  Summer  Camps, 
Playgrounds,  and  Social  Clubs.  Many  Cities  Provide  Free  Bathing  Beaches  or  Municipal  Pools.  United  States 
Soldiers  Trained  to  Swim  with  Complete  Equipment.  American  Red  Cross  Most  Potent  Single  Force  for  Promoting 

Water  Safety.  No  One  Best  Method  of  Instruction 


Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 

striking  adventures  in  American 
pedagogy  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  instruction  in 
swimming  and  watermanship.  Whether 
this  has  Been  .due  to  the  increasingly  arti¬ 
ficial  modes  of  our  modern  urban  life,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  developing 
means  of  exercising,  or  to  the  phenomenal 


emulation-producing  performances  of 
Charles  M.  Daniels,  Norman  Ross,  and 
John  Weissmuller,  or  to  the  current  ten¬ 
dency  in.^, academic  circles  to  teach  new 
tricks — it  is  not  possible  ,to  say.  Let  it 
suffice  to  remark  that  swimming  has  in¬ 
creased  to  a  tremendous  degree.  Pools 
are  built  in  high  schools.  Playgrounds 
contain  swimming  facilities.  Many  col¬ 
leges  include  ability  at  swimming  as  a 
prerequisite  for  a  degree.  Country  clubs 
are  not  considered  complete  without 
tanks.  At  the  colleges,  aquatic  teams 
take  rank  with  basketball  and  hockey 
teams.  In  military  posts,  it  has  become 
increasingly  emphasized  that  mobility 
across  water  is  an  essential  to  a  moving 
body  of  fighting  men — a  fact  ably  proven 
by  the  experiences  of  the  Fifth  and 
Eighty-ninth  Divisions  at  the  Meuse 
River  in  1918.  At  the  summer  training 
camps  for  civilians  instruction  in  swim¬ 
ming  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  a 
single  city  of  average  size,  a  single  swim¬ 
ming  installation  accommodated  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2,755  persons  a  day  for  the  four 
months  of  the  hot  season. 

Swimming  Now  a  Nation-Wide  Sport 

Let  the  details  pass.  The  days  when 
swimming  was  used  only  for  heroic  ex¬ 
ploits,  like  those  of  Beowulf,  or  for  amor¬ 
ous  adventures,  like  those  of  Leander, 
are  gone.  Swimming  has  become  a 
nation-wide  sport,  and  consequently  two 


By  ELBRIDGE  COLBY 

Captain  of  Infantry,  United  States  Army 

very  important  problems  have  arisen: 
The  problem  of  developing  a  suitable 
technique  for  teaching  swimming  and  the 
problem  of  training  leaders  and  instruc¬ 
tors  in  water  safety. 

Leading  in  the  campaign  for  water 
safety  and  in  the  instruction  of  the 
general  public  in  this  is  the  American 
Red  Cross,  that  semigovernmental  agency 
which  ministers  to  the  dangers  and  ills  of 


suffering  humanity.  Scrutinizing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  casualty  lists  resulting  from 
drowning,  the  officials  of  the  Red  Cross 
deemed  it  a  proper  function  of  their 
institution  to  apply  their  peace-time 
energies  to  this  work.  So  for  something 
more  than  a  decade  experts  have  gone 


forth  who  have  given  instruction  and 
followed  by  stringent  tests.  In  local 
Red  Cross  chapters  special  agents  have 
been  appointed  who  have  promoted  com¬ 
munity  action.  A  list  of  qualified  life 
savers  was  created,  and  later  supple¬ 
mentary  examiners  were  authorized  to 


give  instruction  and  to  give  tests  in  the 
name  of  the  national  organization.  By 
a  decentralization  of  actual  organization 
and  a  dissemination  of  correct  principles 
and  methods  of  water  rescue,  the  Red 
Cross  was  able  to  multiply  its  instruc¬ 
tion.  With  due  deference  to  the  signal 
successes  attained  by  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Life  Saving  Corps,  notably 
those  units  in  and  about  New  York  City 
and  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  to  the  notable 
work  done  in  the  name  of  the  World 
Life-Saving  Alliance,  it  is  still  possible 
to  say  that  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
been  the  most  powerful  single  force  for 
the  promotion  of  water  safety. 

Delegation  of  Authority  Responsible  for  Success 

A  very  large  part  of  the  recent  success 
of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  due  to  its  in¬ 
creasing  willingness  to  delegate  its  in¬ 
structional  and  qualifying  authority  to 
persons  seriously  interested  in  water- 
safety  work  and  honestly  responsible  for 
the  progress  of  instruction  in  local  com¬ 


munities.  By  such  delegation  of  author¬ 
ity  to  “examiners”  the  few  traveling 
field  representatives  have  been  able  to 
devote  the  major  part  of  their  time  to 
general  surveys  of  the  field,  to  checking 
up  technique,  and  to  spreading  knowledge 
of  new  methods. 
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A  very  significant  contribution  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Red  Cross 
work  has  been  the  system  of  “institutes” 
held  annually  in  mid-June  under  the 
auspices  of  the  life-saving  corps.  At 
various  boys’  or  girls’  summer  camps, 
the  Red  Cross  has  held  preseason  camps 


of  its  own,  devoted  to  intensive  7  or  10 
day  instruction  in  water  safety.  To 
these  camps  come,  as  volunteer  members 
of  the  “faculty,”  certain  specially  in¬ 
vited  experts  who  give  freely  of  their 
time;  and  young  men  and  young  women 
also  come  who  are  destined  to  become 
water-front  directors  at  boys’  camps,  or 
counsellors  at  girls’  camps,  or  instruc¬ 
tors  in  physical  training,  or  volunteer 
swimming  teachers  or  life  guards  .at  scout 
camps.  The  type  of  students  is  of  high 
grade;  the  majority  of  them  are  college 
people.  In  late  June  they  put  in  seven 
strenuous  days,  jumping  from  one  bath¬ 
ing  suit  to  another,  it  seems,  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  aquatic  responsibilities  in  the 
July  and  August  camps  of  the  regular 
recreational  type.  So  favorably  is  this 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  looked  upon  by 
the  associated  summer  camps  that  the 
officials  are  able  to  secure  camp  sites  for 
their  pre-season  courses  by  voluntary, 
gratuitous  donations.  So  popular  is  this 
work  that  the  “institute”  camps  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  from  jmar  to  year. 
And  as  they  increase,  knowledge  of 
watermanship  and  the  haljits  of  water 
safety  are  disseminated  more  and  more 
widely. 

Red  Cross  Camps  Numerously  Attended 

To  these  camps,  under  a  special  invi¬ 
tation,  and  in  view  of  the  very  special 
relationship  existing  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Army,  come  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army;  to  learn 
the  approved  technique  and  insure  proper 
precautions  at  the  swimming  pools  and 


places  maintained  by  the  Army  at  its 
posts,  camps,  and  stations.  To  these 
camps  come  also  young  and  old,  the  spry 
and  the  sedate,  the  active  instructors  and 
the  advisory  executives — all  ready  to  be 
indoctrinated  and  to  secure  the  best 
advice  on  their  work. 


It  is  not  just  to  say  that  no  systematic 
instruction  in  swimming  is  given  in  this 
country.  In  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Springfield  are  institutions  of  peda¬ 
gogical  learning  that  produce  swimming 
instructors.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  just  to  say 
that  instruction  in  swimming  is  more 
heterogeneous  and  less  uniformly  organ¬ 


ized  than  any  other  kind  of  instruction. 
Indeed,  the  varieties  of  method  in  teach¬ 
ing  people  to  swim  are  multitudinous. 
“Use  no  artificial  aids”  demands  one 
authority.  “Use  this  or  that  one” 
answers  a  rival.  “Teach  the  breast 
stroke  first”  says  Mr.  Sullivan  of  Prince¬ 
ton.  “Do  not  teach  the  breast  stroke  at 


all”  says  the  famous  Mr.  Lou  Handley, 
of  New  York.  “Teach  the  dog-paddle 
first”  announces  another  authority. 
“Learning  swimming  is  individualistic” 
declares  Mr.  Barnes  from  the  west.  And 
so  —  on  —  and  on.  All  are  agreed  that 
the  old  system — hurl  him  overboard  and 
let  him  sink  or  swim — is  now  improper; 
but  that  is  the  only  agreement;  and  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  if  that  method 
were  adopted  there  would  be  no  need  of 
swimming  instructors,  so  the  instructors 
naturally  look  upon  it  with  disfavor. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  therefore,  that 
swimming  instruction  is  as  yet  in  a  hetero¬ 
genous  state;  and  the  reasons  for  it  are 
several.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  this  type  of  pedagogy 
only  25  j'ears  or  so.  Then  we  are  teach¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world,  teaching  what  Thorndike  would 
call  “form”  and  “execution”  in  a  process 
that  can  never  become  secondary;  it  must 
always  be  the  result  of  conscious  effort, 
and  can  never  slip  into  the  remoteness  of 
automatic  responses  like  typing  by  “touch 
system”  on  a  standard  keyboard.  In 
teaching  swimming  the  instructor  is 
confronted  more  vitally  with  the  problem 
of  teaching  confidence  and  with  elemental 
instincts  attempting  to  vitiate  his  work. 

Must  Overcome  Natural  Reactions 

Man  is  not  naturally  amphibian.  If 
forced  into  the  water  against  his  will,  he 
revolts  by  nature.  The  problem  is  a 
problem  in  vitiating  basic  reactions — 
how  to  avoid  the  rigidity  of  fear  and  ac¬ 


quire  the  relaxation  of  easy  grace.  Many 
a  man  has  produced  his  own  pet  scheme, 
and  the  texts  on  swimming  will  show 
many  pets.  For  the  various  uses  of 
swimming  there  are  many  strokes.  But 
for  the  beginner  there  is  but  one  problem, 
the  problem  of  counteracting  an  auto¬ 
matic  almost  reflex  action  of  the  muscles. 


Teaching  the  crawl  stroke  first 


Soldiers  in  full  field  equ  pment  swimming  a  river 
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Notes  of  the  Indianapolis  Meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

Sixty  Third  Annual  Conceniion  of  the  Organization,  June  28  to  July  3,  inclusive.  Expected 
to  Attract  More  than  10,000  Teachers.  Best  Features  of  Former  Meetings  Will  be  Con¬ 
tinued  and  Others  Will  he  Added 


and  of  slowing  the  action  to  a  cadence  of 
rhythm  and  grace.  In  the  Army  the 
breast  stroke  is  preferred  because  it  is 
the  stroke  most  easily  swum  with  full 
field  equipment,  and  in  competitive  cir¬ 
cles  the  “crawl”  is  the  one  most  generally 
swum,  because  it  is  the  most  efficient  for  a 
man  with  a  silk  racing  suit.  In  the  Red 
Cross,  they  emphasize  the  side  stroke  and 
the  “reverse  scissor”  kick.  There  you 
have  it. 

I  feel  that  swimming  instruction  has 
progressed  and  that  American  water¬ 
front  recreation  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  and  increasingly  safe.  But  I 
can  not  feel  that  systematic  study  has 
yet  produced  any  conclusive  body  of 
doctrine  on  the  topic,  soundly  based  on 
psychological  laws  and  proved  by  widely 
gathered  experimentations.  The  profes¬ 
sional  schools  of  pedagogy  have  experts 
w'orking  on  the  topic — or  if  they  have  not 
they  ought  to  have.  A  scrutiny  of  the 
psychology  of  teaching  swimming  would 
not  be  nearly  so  academic  as  a  scrutiny  of 
teaching  spelling  or  arithmetic,  nor  prob¬ 
ably  so  universally  used.  Yet  I  some¬ 
how  feel  that  such  a  scrutiny  would  be 
eminently  more  interesting  because  more 
concerned  with  innate  prejudices,  mental 
aversions,  and  general  human  traits, 
rather  than  with  mere  brain  manipula¬ 
tion.  I  feel  that  the  study  has  but  just 
begun. 

t<;>i 

Native  Americans  Form  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations 

Sioux  Indian  women  wearing  shawls 
and  moccasins  and  carrying  papooses  on 
their  backs  have  organized  a  parent- 
teacher  association  in  a  small  town  in 
North  Dakota.  Indian  men  were  equally 
interested  and  joined  the  association,  and 
the  list  of  members  includes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  Eagle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Little  Bird; 
Mrs.  Two  Bear;  Mrs.  Rain-in-the-Face; 
Mrs.  Grey  Bull,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bear 
Face. 

Of  the  50  people  attending  this  meeting 
the  majority  were  Indians,  and  some  of 
them  stated  that  they  left  their  washing 
and  other  necessary  duties  in  order  to 
attend.  All  of  them  understood  English 
when  it  was  spoken  slowly  in  simple 
words,  but  not  all  of  them  could  speak  it. 
The  Indians  had  active  part  in  the 
election  of  officers  and  took  particular 
pains  to  ascertain  their  duties. 

This  is  the  first  Indian  parent-teacher 
association  in  full  membership  with  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers.  It  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
North  Dakota  extension  project,  now 
supported  and  carried  on  by  this  national 
organization  in  cooperation  with  the 
North  Dakota  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. — Ellen  C.  Lombard. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  the  National 
Education  Association ’s  general 
sessions  at  Cadle  Tabernacle,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  will  be  broadcast  from  Indi¬ 
anapolis  station  WFBM,  and  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  great  numbers  of  persons  over 
a  large  area.  The  arrangements  for  this 
service  are  expected  to  be  more  complete 
than  for  any  previous  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  few  features  of  the  Washington 
meeting  of  1924  are  to  be  continued,  nota¬ 
bly  the  vesper  service  Sunday  afternoon 
held  on  the  north  steps  of  the  monument, 
and  addressed  by  President  Aley,  of  Butler 
College,  and  President  Bryan,  of  the 
University  of  Indiana.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  will  remember  the  impressive 
vesper  service  held  on  the  east  steps  of  the 
Capitol  Building  at  Washington  last 
summer  and  look  forward  to  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  in  Indianapolis.  Another  prece¬ 
dent  set  last  year,  that  of  permitting  free 
afternoons  for  sightseeing,  is  apparently 
to  be  followed  again  on  July  1,  when  liter¬ 
ary  and  historic  shrines  in  and  near 
Indianapolis  are  to  be  visited.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  by  the  local  committee. 

Teachers’  Chorus  Will  Parlicipale 

Those  who  attended  the  Cincinnati 
meeting  of  the  department  of  superin¬ 
tendence  and  heard  the  Indianapolis 
teachers’  chorus  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  chorus  will  again  appear  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  June  30,  meeting,  which  will 
be  designated  as  Indiana  night.  Among 
the  speakers  of  note  scheduled  are  Gov¬ 
ernor  Jackson,  former  Senator  Albert 
Beveridge,  and  Meredith  Nicholson. 

The  convention  proper  begins  Monday 
morning  with  discussions  on  educational 
progress  in  the  first  quarter  century  as  a 
general  theme.  The  Monday  evening 
meeting  closes  with  the  president’s  key¬ 
note  speech  on  “The  educational  outlook 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century.” 

Among  the  nonprofessional  speakers  of 
note  at  the  convention  are  Col.  J.  C. 
Drain,  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  Glenn  Frank,  editor  of  the 
Century,  who  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

A  good  deal  of  time  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  devoted  to  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  their  discussion.  Among  the 
most  important  of  those  reporting  are  the 
committee  on  teacher  participation  in 


the  determination  of  policies,  Fred  M. 
Hunter,  of  Oakland,  chairman;  committee 
on  American  education  week,  Thomas  E. 
Johnson,  State  superintendent,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  chairman;  work  of  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  Olive  M.  Jones,  chairman; 
moral  education,  Supt.  William  Davidson, 
of  Pittsburgh,  chairman;  and  legislative 
commission,  George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  chairman. 

The  general  theme  of  “Interpreting 
schools  to  the  public”  will  receive  con¬ 
siderable  attention  on  the  program.  The 
subject  will  be  discussed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  interpretation  of  the  State  pro¬ 
gram,  Superintentent  Abercrombie,  of 
Alabama;  interpreting  the  city  program. 
Superintendent  Maddox,  of  St.  Louis; 
interpreting  the  rural  school  program  to 
the  people.  County  Supt.  Lillia  Johnson, 
of  Wisconsin.  Other  speakers  on  this  large 
general  theme  are;  Joy  E.  Morgan,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  responsibilities  of  educational 
journalism  in  interpreting  the  schools  to 
the  public;  functions  of  teachers’  organi¬ 
zations  in  interpreting  the  schools  to  the 
public,  Helen  Victoria  Dobbs,  University 
of  Missouri,  and  Glenn  Frank,  editor  of 
the  Century,  on  responsibilities  of  the 
press. 

Community  singing  and  State  songs, 
the  latter  of  which  were  so  enjoyable  a 
feature  at  the  Washington  meeting,  wiU 
be  featured  again  this  year,  opening  prac¬ 
tically  all  meetings.  The  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  music  by 
the  Tabernacle  Church  choir  and  an  ad¬ 
dress,  “The  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  education,”  by  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Fourth-year  girls  w'ho  have  done  ex¬ 
ceptional  work  in  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  composition  are  giving  their  time 
outside  of  school  hours  to  coach  a  class  of 
15  girls  who  have  been  unable  to  perform 
the  required  assignments  in  the  English 
department  of  Eastern  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Md.  This  work  is  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  both  the  pupils, 
who  are  in  this  way  making  up  their 
work,  and  of  the  pupil-teachers  who  are 
helping  them. 

e;>j 

All  junior  high  schools  in  Baltimore 
have  equipment  for  visual  education,  and 
the  material  is  kept  up  to  date  as  far  as 
possible. 
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Study  of  the  Classics  in  England,  France, 

and  Germany 

Comprehensive  Report  Issued  by  American  Classical  League.  Classical  Studies  Have 
Long  Held  Dominant  Position  in  Secondary  Education.  University  Privileges  Now 
Available  to  Persons  Without  Full  Classical  Training 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 

Assisiani  Specialist  in  Foreign  Education  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education 


Struggles  between  classical  and 
modern  education  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  past  30  years 
in  France,  England,  and  Germany;  re¬ 
forms  and  changes  that  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  programs  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  secondary  schools  of  these 
three  countries;  and  the  present  position 
which  the  classical  languages  occupy  in 
their  schemes  of  education  are  told  in 
part  3  of  the  report  recently  issued 
by  the  American  Classical  League.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  wealth  of  pertinent 
quotation  from  official  documents  and 
the  writings  of  prominent  educators  and 
laymen  and  giving  in  many  cases  the 
exact  outlines  of  examinations,  courses, 
and  curricula,  the  report  presents  a 
picture  of  what  one  must  believe  is  and 
has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  both  for 
and  against  the  educational  value  of  a 
study  of  the  classics.  It  is  more  his¬ 
torical  and  general  and  much  less  sta¬ 
tistical  in  its  nature  than  part  1  of 
the  report,  reviewed  in  School  Life  for 
December,  1924,  which  gives  the  status 
of  the  classics  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  findings  of  the  new 
report  are  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Classics  Hade  Firm  Hold  in  England 

In  the  three  countries  the  classics  are 
still  strong,  and  long  held  the  dominant 
position  in  secondary  education;  modern 
languages  and  science  came  into  the 
curricula  slowly;  and  it  is  only  compara¬ 
tively  recently  that  secondary-school 
graduates  offering  the  latter  courses 
were  granted  university  privileges  equal 
to  those  offering  classical  training.  The 
trend  toward  modernization  in  France 
and  Germany  is  fairly  easily  traced,  for 
the  educational  systems  are  highly  cen¬ 
tralized.  Sketching  it  for  England  is 
more  difficult  because  that  country  has 
had  an  organized  national  system  of 
secondary  education  for  only  about 
20  years;  secondary  education  was  not 
well  defined,  and  the  classics  had  so 
firm  a  hold  in  public  opinion  that  their 
value  was  not  questioned  so  strongly  as 
it  was  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  demand  in  France  for  scientific 
courses  preparing  for  industry  and  agri¬ 


culture  began  in  1829,  but  efforts  toward 
a  more  elastic  secondary  curriculum  made 
little  headway  until  a  commission  on 
education  was  appointed  in  1898  to 
examine  the  status  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Acting  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  the 
Minister  of  Education  by  decree  of  May 
31,  1902,  established  the  classical  and 
modern  courses  of  seven  years  each  side 
by  side,  both  leading  to  the  baccalaureate. 
Each  course  was  divided  into  cycles  of 
four  and  three  years,  respectively.  The 
first  cycle  allowed  a  choice  of  two  sections, 
one  with  Latin,  the  other  emphasizing 
French  and  science.  In  the  second  cycle 
the  student  could  select  one  out  of  four 
sections;  (A)  Latin  and  Greek;  (B)  Latin 
vdth  modern  languages;  (C)  Latin  with 
sciences;  and  (D)  modern  languages  with 
sciences.  This  plan  was  followed  until 
1923. 

French  Increasingly  Favor  Modern  Branches 

Of  the  7,780  students  that  presented 
themselves  at  the  July  examination  in 
1904  for  the  first  part  of  the  baccalaureate, 
43  per  cent  were  from  the  A,  153^  per 
cent  from  the  B,  28J^  per  cent  from  the  C, 
and  13  per  cent  from  the  D  section.  For 
19,261  students  so  presenting  themselves 
in  1922,  the  figures  were,  respectively,  14 
per  cent,  31  per  cent,  28  per  cent,  and  27 
per  cent.  In  18  years  the  Latin-modern 
language  and  the  modern  language-science 
sections  had  practically  doubled  in  pro¬ 
portion  and  gained  greatly  in  absolute 
numbers.  The  Latin-science  section  had 
held  its  own  relatively,  while  the  Latin- 
Greek  section  had  declined  both  absolutely 
and  relatively. 

War-time  questioning  of  the  value  of  the 
secondary  education  given  French  youth 
resulted  in  a  decree  of  May  3,  1923,  by 
which  the  President  gave  effect  to  a  re¬ 
form  that  was  in  many  ways  a  reversion  to 
compulsory  classical  education.  All  pupils 
were  required  to  pursue  the  same  course 
for  the  first  four  years,  Latin  being  com¬ 
pulsory  throughout  that  time  and  Greek 
for  the  last  two  years  of  it.  For  the 
following  two  years  students  have  a  choice 
between  a  classical  and  a  modern  course. 
In  the  former  Latin  is  continued  as  com¬ 
pulsory,  Greek  as  optional;  in  the  latter 
the  classical  languages  are  replaced  by 


French  and  a  second  modern  language. 
So  much  opposition  arose  to  the  plan  of 
requiring  Latin  of  all  secondary  pupils 
that  a  later  decree  of  August,  1924,  per¬ 
mits  the  substitution  of  four  hours  of 
French,  one  hour  of  natural  science  and 
one  hour  of  a  modern  language  for  the  six 
hours  of  Latin  in  each  of  the  first  two 
years.  This  is  considered  a  temporary 
arrangement  and  the  plan  is  to  revise  the 
entire  secondary  school  curriculum  but 
not  to  return  to  the  scheme  of  1902. 

German  Movement  Began  in  1890 

In  Germany  a  conference  of  1890 
brought  about  the  programs  of  1892  in 
which  the  time  given  to  Latin  and  Greek 
was  decreased  and  that  to  German,  his¬ 
tory,  science,  and  drawing  increased.  A 
second  conference  held  in  1900  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  decree  accepting  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  real-gymnasium,  and  Oberreal- 
schule  “as  of  equal  value  for  general  in¬ 
tellectual  training  and  supplementary 
work  is  only  to  be  demanded  in  so  far  as 
several  studies  and  professions  may  re¬ 
quire  special  preparatory  studies.”  More¬ 
over,  reform  schools  of  the  Frankfort 
type,  in  which  the  classics  come  after 
instead  of  along  with  three  years’  careful 
study  of  the  mother  tongue  and  one 
modern  foreign  language,  have  spread 
throughout  Prussia  and  to  some  extent 
the  rest  of  Germany.  At  present  it 
seems  that  “the  secondary  school  system 
will  be  more  flexible  and  more  accessible 
than  before  the  war  and  with  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  transfer  from  one  course  to 
another;  the  cosmopolitan  school,  ex¬ 
cluding  vocational  and  technical  courses,, 
will  be  the  common  tj'pe,  within  which 
the  classical  studies  will  be  retained,  and 
though  begun  later  than  has  been  the 
German  tradition,  will  be  no  less  efficient 
as  a  result  of  the  many  reform  proposals 
emanating  from  within  the  classical  group 
itself.” 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  Influence  Secondary  Study 

In  the  rather  decentralized  system  of 
secondary  education  of  England  the  place 
of  the  classics  is  fixed  partly  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  secondary  schools  issued  by  the 
board  of  education  and  is  much  influenced 
by  the  scholarship  examinations  for 
Cambridge,  O.xford,  and  other  univer¬ 
sities  and  by  the  nature  of  the  external 
examinations  to  which  most  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  subject  their  pupils.  The 
status  of  the  classics  has  been  a  matter 
of  study  and  report  by  (1)  the  committee 
on  curricula  of  the  classical  association, 
1907;  (2)  by  a  council  for  humanistic 
studies  in  1917;  (3)  it  was  taken  up  as 
one  of  the  reconstruction  problems  by 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  1919; 
and  (4)  it  finally  underwent  a  thorough¬ 
going  investigation  at  the  hands  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
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ter,  the  report  of  which  was  piil)lished  in 
1921.  That  committee  recognizes  that 
two  ideals  of  education  have  emphasized 
social  divisions  and  antogonisms  that 
should  be  reconciled  and  believes,  “The 
solution  should  be  on  the  one  hand  to 
secure  that  Greek  or  Latin  or  both  are 
assigned  a  substantial  position  in  the 
general  education  of  pupils  in  secondary 
schools,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  full 
opportunity  is  given  to  selected  pupils 
everywhere  to  carry  out  their  study  of 
them  to  the  highest  point  of  which  their 
capacity  will  admit.”  Secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  England  will  probably  continue  to 
be  a  general  rather  than  vocational  train¬ 
ing. 

Brazilian  State  Offers  Subsidies  for 
Private  Instruction 

Private  primar}’,  secondary,  aitl  pro. 
fessional  schools  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  Brazil,  by  decree  of  the 
governor,  are  granted  a  subvention  under 
certain  terms  as  to  attendance  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  a  communication  to  the  State 
Department,  Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr.,  vice 
consul  at  Pernambuco,  writes  that  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  this  aid  a  school 
must  be  registered  with  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  which  also  approves  the 
teachers,  appoints  five  free  pupils,  and 
inspects  the  schools  at  stated  times. 
Full  information  must  be  given  in  regard 
to  the  denomination  of  the  school,  nation¬ 
ality  of  the  responsible  person,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils,  and  curriculum.  The  school 
must  be  housed  in  suitable  buildings,  be 
in  session  at  least  six  months  duritig  the 
year,  and  offer  courses  in  geography,  the 
mother  tongue,  and  Brazilian  history. 

Good  Salaries  Attract  Good  Teach¬ 
ers  to  Nevada 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  Nevada  average 
$1,449  a  year,  which  is  considerably  above 
the  average  for  the  United  States.  An 
excellent  class  of  teachers  has  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  State  in  consequence, 
according  to  a  recent  statement  of  the 
deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  states  that  97.6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  have  had  at  least  as  much  educa¬ 
tion  as  that  implied  by  graduation  from  a 
four-year  high  school,  and  only  15  teachers 
in  the  entire  State  have  not  had  at  least 
six  weeks  of  normal  school  or  college 
training.  Certificates  to  teach  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  require  gradua¬ 
tion  from  standard  four-year  normal 
schools  or  colleges,  together  with  the 
required  professional  training. 


Johns  Hopkins  Reorganization 
Necessarily  Postponed 

Under  Plans  Proposed  by  President  Good- 
now  the  University’s  Work  Would  be 

Confined  Wholly  to  Advanced  Students 

pLANS  for  the  reorganization  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  proposed  by 
President  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  can  not  be 
l^ut  into  effect  until  the  fall  of  1930,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  of  future  policy 
Just  issued  by  President  Goodnow.  The 
relations  of  the  university  with  the  State 
•  of  Maryland  are  such  that  the  proposed 
changes  will  require  action  by  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  tlie  State,  and  the  assembly  will 
next  be  in  session  in  January,  1927.  A 
four-year  course  of  undergraduate  in¬ 
struction  must  be  provided  for  students 
who  enter  in  1925  and  1926,  and  the 
period  of  transition  to  the  new  plan  of 
organization  must  extend  at  least  four 
years  after  the  latter  date.  The  essential 
features  of  President  Goodnow’s  plan 
stated  by  himself  are  as  follows: 

“The  university  would  cease  to  provide 
elementary  collegiate  instruction.  By 
‘elementary’  instruction  is  meant  those 
courses  ordinarily  given  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  American  college. 

“The  university  would  confine  itself  to 
advanced  work  in  certain  special  fields, 
in  which  it  has  the  necessary  equipment 
in  the  way  of  laboratories,  libraries,  or 
collections.  By  ‘advanced  work’  is 
meant  work  done  by  students  who  come 
to  the  university  properly  prepared  and 
with  the  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
some  definite  branch  of  knowledge. 

“The  conditions  requisite  for  admission 
to  these  advanced  courses  would  be  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  each 
particular  subject.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  a  student  who  has  been 
graduated  from  a  junior  college  or  who 
has  completed  two  years  at  a  standard 
college  might  expect  to  be  admitted. 

“The  only  degrees  to  be  conferred  by 
the  philosophical  faculty  would  be  master 
of  arts,  for  which  three  years  residence 


would  be  required  ordinarily,  and  doctor 
of  philosophy,  for  which  at  least  one  addi¬ 
tional  year  would  be  rerpiisite.  In  the 
formal  statement  of  the  reejuirements  for 
these  degrees  the  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  proficiency  and  achievement 
rather  than  on  years  of  residence. 

“The  plan  inevitably  would  result  in 
the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the  university 
from  those  activities  which  are  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  connected  with  advanced  work. 

“Changes  would  be  made  in  the  school 
of  engineering  so  that  in  effect  engineering 
would  be  considered  as  on  the  same  basis 
as  medicine,  hygiene,  and  subjects  such 
as  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

“Under  the  conditions  already  outlined 
it  is  clear  that  such  features  as  modern 
college  life  as  ‘organized  athletics,’  col¬ 
lege  activities,’  etc.,  would  not  assume  the 
same  importance  as  at  present.” 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Provides  Well  for 
Unfortunate  Children 

Special  provision  for  crippled  children 
was  made  by  the  public-school  system 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  following  a  severe 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis.  A  build¬ 
ing  adapted  to  their  needs  and  equipped 
for  vocational  work,  will  soon  take  the 
place  of  the  temporary  quarters  now 
occupied.  The  children  are  transported 
between  home  and  school  in  busses  owned 
by  the  board  of  education.  Each  bus 
has  a  woman  attendant  to  care  for  the 
children.  The  Kiwanis  Club  supplies 
funds  for  a  daily  lunch  for  the  neediest 
children.  Progress  of  the  pupils  varies. 
Some  advance  very  rapidly;  several  who 
were  over  age  when  admitted  made  four 
grades  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Schools  for  the  blind  also  are  operated, 
and  with  encouraging  success,  by  the 
school  system.  Two  girls,  totally  blind, 
have  been  graduated  from  the  high  school 
with  remarkable  records.  The  mentally 
defective,  too,  are  looked  after,  and  classes 
for  them  have  increased  from  26  to  32 
during  the  past  two  years. 


A  N  active,  spirited,  intelligent  body  of  laborers  in  every  department  of  industry 
is  an  essential  condition  of  a  high  state  of  national  prosperity.  But  such  a 
condition  can  never  coexist  with  general  ignorance.  For  it  is  not  nature  alone  that 
makes  the  man.  The  living  spark  can  be  first  kindled  only  by  schools.  It  is  the 
school  that  quickens  curious  thought,  fills  the  mind  with  principles  of  science,  and 
starts  the  inventive  and  creative  powers  into  action.  Therefore  1  say,  push  your 
schools  to  the  highest  possible  limit  of  perfection.  Spare  no  pains,  count  no  expense. 
Let  every  talent,  every  type  of  genius  in  every  child  be  watched  and  nurtured  by 
the  State,  as  by  a  mother  watching  for  the  signs  of  promise  in  her  son.  Rely  upon 
it  that  the  State  which  would  find  the  readiest  road  to  wealth  must  regard  it  as 
among  the  very  first  of  her  duties,  to  develop  the  productive  genius  and  energy  of 
her  people.  No  waste  that  society  can  suffer  will,  in  the  end,  prove  so  expensive  as 
the  waste  of  talent  and  creative  skill. — Thomas  H.  Burrowes 
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National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Holds 
Convention  in  Austin,  Tex. 

Total  Membership  of  Organization  Rapidly  Approaching  the  Million  Marh,.  Greater 
Efficiency  and  Improved  Organization  Plainly  Apparent.  Relations  with  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  be  Extended.  Resolutions  Cover  Wide  Field 

By  ELLEN  C.  LOMBARD 
Junior  Specialist  in  Home  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


Growth  in  cohesion  has  been  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  year’s 
development  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  stated 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  president  of  the 
Congress  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  April  27-May  2.  The  parent 
teacher  associations  of  Arkansas  and 
Hawaii  have  become  branches  of  the 
national  organization,  and  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  has  reached  nearly  900,000  persons. 
Forty-two  States  were  represented  by 
delegates  to  the  convention,  and  advance 
in  organization  and  efficiency  was  manifest 
throughout  the  proceedings. 

Gaining  Hold  in  Higher  Institutions 

A  new  department  was  inaugurated  by 
the  convention  in  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  parent-teacher  associations  for 
colleges  and  universities.  This  work  has 
already  gained  some  impetus  in  Leland 
Stanford  University,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 

Three  new  bureaus  were  instituted  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  certain  work 
previously  initiated,  namely,  the  bureau  of 
program  service,  the  bureau  of  child 
development,  and  the  bureau  of  country 
life. 

Sensational  publicity  in  relation  to  ath¬ 
letics  was  deprecated  in  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  congress  by  the  committee 
on  physical  education.  The  committee 
urged  emphasis  upon  sport  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  is  in  it  rather  than  for  school 
competition;  upon  frolics  rather  than 
athletic  meets;  and  upon  corrective  phys¬ 
ical  education  rather  than  upon  the  major 
athletic  games. 

To  Develop  Home-Study  Circles 

Mental  hygiene  received  a  share  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  was  recommended  that 
parent-teacher  associations  foster  the 
development  of  health-study  circles. 

Appreciation  of  the  helpfulness  of  par¬ 
ent-teacher  organizations  was  expressed 
without  reservation  by  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  S.  M.  N.  Marrs,  who  declared 
that  “the  Texas  department  of  education 
could  not  do  its  work  if  it  were  not  for 
the  40,000  parent-teacher  association 
members  in  the  State.” 

Saving  the  time  of  the  children  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  defects  cared  for  before  they 


enter  school,  and  health  work  to  follow  up 
sick  children  were  stressed  by  Willis  A. 
Sutton,  superintendent  of  schools  of  At¬ 
lanta.  This  was  the  subject  in  several  of 
the  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  it  was 
often  repeated  that  when  children  lose  a 
year  of  school  a  year  has  gone  out  of  their 
lives. 

At  the  high-school  round-table  discus¬ 
sion,  character  development  was  declared 
the  paramount  aim  of  all  teaching.  The 
elimination  of  high-school  fraternities  was 
advocated,  and  parents  were  urged  to 
keep  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  activities  of  their  children  during  the 
difficult  high-school  age.  In  discussing 
character  training  Dr.  Henry  Neumann, 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 
City,  held  that  character  is  a  matter  of 
outlook  of  life,  that  a  child’s  home  asso¬ 
ciations  and  his  contacts  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  determine  whether  his  training  will 
function  in  character  building. 

Supreme  Effort  to  Eradicate  Illiteracy 

The  congress  in  its  resolutions  pledged 
itself  to  a  supreme  effort  to  wipe  out  illit¬ 
eracy  before  1930.  It  indorsed  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  education  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  and  demanded  that 
the  unjust  discrimination  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  funds  under  the  act  be  corrected; 
urged  the  suppression  of  recreation  and 
literature  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
youth  of  the  Nation;  indorsed  the  cam¬ 
paigns  now  in  progress  in  the  States  in 
this  direction,  and  pledged  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  lend  aid  to  personal,  family,  and 
community  recreational  life;  proposed  a 
survey  of  the  expenditures  of  students  in 
colleges  and  universities;  recommended 
teaching  of  thrift  in  the  schools,  and  urged 
affiliated  organizations  to  try  to  check  ex¬ 
travagance  in  all  its  forms;  demanded  the 
removal  of  the  blockage  system  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  moving  pictures  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  prices  of  good  films;  protested 
against  the  commercial  rodeo;  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  home-educa¬ 
tion  cottages  in  connection  with  home- 
economics  courses  in  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities;  reaffirmed  the  support  by  the 
organization  of  legislation  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  education;  advocated  Federal 
aid  for  physical  education,  the  child  labor 
amendment,  prohibition,  and  peace. 


Italian  School  of  Cameo  Cutting 
and  Allied  Arts 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  policy  of 
all  public  education  in  Italy  is  that  it 
must  be  clieap  and  easily  obtainable. 
The  free  public  school  as  it  is  known 
In  the  United  States  does  not  exist,  but 
the  fees  charged  by  tlie  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  so  small  as  to  render  them 
available  for  everyone.  One  of  the  most 
Interesting  of  the  schools  is  the  Royal 
School  of  Cameo  Cutting  and  Allied 
Arts,  situated  in  Torre  del  Greco.  This 
school,  started  In  1878,  is  open  to  any 
Italian  boy  or  girl  who  has  completed 
a  certain  amount  of  elementary  school 
work.  It  is  primarily  a  state  undertak¬ 
ing  and  is  to  a  large  extent  supported 
by  state  aid. 

Under  the  instruction  of  its  director. 
Signor  Enrico  Taverna,  and  a  staff  of 
professional  cameo  cutters,  the  children 
are  taught  to  design  and  execute  some 
of  the  finest  cameos  produced  in  Italy. 
From  the  sale  of  these  the  school  derives 
a  large  part  of  its  income.  The  remain¬ 
der  is  paid  partly  by  the  state  and  partly 
by  the  township  of  Torre  del  Greco.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  goes  to  the  student  himself,  the 
school  retaining  only  about  25  per  cent. 
Professor  Taverna  estimates  the  income 
of  the  school  from  this  source  at  about 
20,000  lire  (.$1,000)  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  work  with  shell 
cameo,  a  great  deal  is  done  with  coral, 
generally  in  high  relief,  and  with  ivory. 
Both  of  these  materials  lend  themselves 
very  well  to  the  same  sort  of  treatment 
as  cameo  and  are  worked  with  equal 
skill. — Homer  M.  Byington,  United  States 
Consul,  Naples,  Italy. 

Maine  Requires  Many  One-Teacher 
Schools 

During  the  past  year  193  small  rural 
schools  in  Maine  were  consolidated,  and 
the  two  and  three-teacher  school  is  now 
common.  About  25  junior  high  schools 
have  been  organized  in  small  towns.  Most 
of  the  State,  however,  is  forest,  with 
widely  scattered  settlements,  and  because 
of  these  conditions  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  indefinitely  a  large  number  of 
one-teacher  schools.  About  $400,000 
was  spent  last  year  for  transportation  of 
pupils.  With  better  paid  and  better 
trained  teachers  and  more  satisfactory 
buildings,  equipment  and  transportation, 
the  rural  schools  are  improving.  A  course 
of  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of  these  schools 
is  now  in  jDreparation. 
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The  “kiddie  band,  ’  composed  of  kindergarten  pupils  of  Austin,  Tex 


Kindergarten  Bands  Feature  Parent- 
Teacher  Congress 

No  trained  musician  who  visits  an 
American  kindergarten  conducted  in  the 
approved  methods  could  fear  for  the 
future  of  music  in  the  country,  nor  have 
any  doubt  that  his  place  will  be  ably 
filled  when  the  present  generation  reaches 
maturity.  Definite  musical  training  is 
regularly  given  to  kindergarten  children, 
and  no  kindergarten  is  complete  without 
its  “band.” 

During  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  which  met  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  April  27  to  May  2,  the 
combined  kindergarten  bands  of  the  city 
performed  for  the  delegates  attending 
the  congress.  These  little  people  gave 
four  numbers  on  one  of  the  programs  and 
■were  very  cordially  received.  This  was 
the  first  appearance  of  the  combined 
bands,  although  the  individual  bands  of 
the  various  schools  had  played  in  public 
on  several  occasions. 

The  development  of  the  band  through 
the  study  of  rhythm  is  only  one  of  the 
features  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  to  the 
children  and  it  jjrovides  a  foundation  for 
the  work  in  the  regtilar  music  classes  of 
the  grades  above  the  kindergarten. 

The  work  in  Austin  is  developed  as 
follows;  First  through  “listening  lessons,” 
in  which  the  children  listen  to  music 
either  of  the  phonograph  or  piano  with  the 
idea  of  learning  to  identify  simple  themes. 
They  are  then  taught  to  clap  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  music,  and  following  this 
comes  skipping,  running,  and  marching 
to  music.  Rubber  balls  are  supplied 
■sv’hich  are  bounced  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
music.  This  is  followed  by  the  clapping 
and  rubbing  of  wooden  blocks,  and 
finally  the  beating  of  the  drum  is  intro¬ 
duced,  which  is  later  used  in  connection 
with  the  marching. 

Very  gradually  the  introduction  of 
other  simple  musical  instruments  is 


made,  one  at  a  time.  Steel  triangles, 
reeds,  sandpaper  blocks,  wooden  blocks 
and  sticks  of  varying  sizes  and  lengths, 
and  even  small  xylophones  are  used,  and 
in  addition  sometimes  miniature  wind 
instruments,  such  as  small  flutes.  All  of 
the  children  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
use  these  various  instruments  and  the 
work  of  forming  them  into  an  organized 
whole  is  very  gradual.  The  children  are 
then  led  to  play  together  and  thus  a  band 
is  formed. 

As  they  work  together  the  need  for  a 
director  is  felt.  Some  child  whose  sense 
of  rhythm  is  unusually  sensitive  and 
accurate  is  asked  to  direct  the  band. 
This  work  of  directing  the  whole  group 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  pupil,  however, 
and  many  of  the  children  are  developed 
into  leaders  in  this  way.  After  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  learned  to  play  in  a  group 
themes  are  introduced  which  are  played 
b}^  single  instruments,  while  other  instru¬ 
ments  remain  quiet.  Finally,  simple  solo 
work  is  brought  in.  The  development  of 
a  kindergarten  band  is  really  the  outcome 
of  a  full  term’s  "work  and  can  not  success¬ 
fully  be  done  hurriedly. 

Although  these  bands  always  arouse 
much  applause  and  enthusiasm  and  well- 
trained  children  are  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  audience  and  seem  to  enjoy 
playing,  yet  school  authorities  and  friends 
of  childhood  feel  that  there  should  be 
very  few  public  appearances,  as  it  is 
more  or  less  of  a  strain  on  children  of 
kindergarten  age. 

Correspondence  courses  in  any  study 
that  will  be  likely  to  be  of  value  in  the 
service  or  after  discharge  are  offered  to  the 
men  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
The  lessons  may  be  sent  to  any  place  in 
which  a  marine  is  stationed.  Late  reports 
show  an  enrollment  of  8,181  students  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Institute  and  1,870 
graduates  to  date.  These  courses  have 
proved  to  many  men,  as  an  ex-marine 
puts  it,  “a  start  on  the  road  to  success.” 


Fire  Insurance  Eliminated  from 
Cincinnati’s  Budget 

Cincinnati  possesses  a  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  fund  for  school  fire  insurance 
amounting  to  approximately  $350,000. 
This  has  been  growing  since  1913,  when 
the  board  of  education  began  to  carry 
its  own  fire  insurance.  To  repair  damage 
caused  by  fire,  each  year  $25,000  has 
been  heretofore  set  aside,  about  the  sum 
that  would  have  been  paid  for  premiums 
for  fire  insurance.  The  city  has  had  few 
fire  losses,  and  the  fund,  with  interest 
added,  has  grown  steadily.  It  is  in¬ 
vested  in  Cincinnati  school  bonds,  and 
the  annual  interest  now’  amounts  to  about 
$20,000.  The  school  budget  for  1925 
makes  no  provision,  therefore,  for  fire 
insurance.  Cincinnati’s  success  is  due 
in  large  part  to  w’ell-constructed  school 
buildings,  to  the  elimination  as  far  as 
possible  of  fire  hazards  near  school 
property,  and  to  keeping  fire-fighting 
apparatus  alw’ays  accessible  in  schools. 

Improved  Financial  Condition  of 
Ecuador  Schools 

The  Minister  of  Education  of  Ecuador 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  directors  of 
studies  of  the  various  Provinces,  calling 
attention  to  the  appropriations  for  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  in  the  present  budget, 
w'hich  he  stated  contemplated  the  increase 
of  various  schools  and  of  the  personnel  of 
the  teachers  in  those  already  existing. 
He  also  stated  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  salaries  in  some  of  the 
schools,  and  that  in  the  future  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  salaries  will  be  made  with  the 
strictest  punctuality. 

The  director  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  canceled  the  contracts  with 
certain  Hungarian  professors,  the  reason 
given  being  lack  of  funds  under  the  new 
budget. — William  Morse,  United  States 
vice  consul  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
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Classical  Knowledge  A  Precious 
Possession 


However  it  might  affect  others, 
men  of  advancing  years  whose 
college  days  lay  in  the  eighties  or  earlier, 
when  a  total  of  at  least  four  years  of 
Latin  was  the  rule  for  all  college  students, 
must  have  a  feeling  of  profound  regret 
when  they  read  the  latter-day  attacks 
upon  the  study  of  the  classics.  Sorrow 
rather  than  indignation  is  their  reaction; 
with  sympathy  for  those  of  the  coming 
generation  who  lose  the  enjoyments  that 
come  from  classical  study  and  from 
classical  reading  which  in  a  great  measure 
is  its  concomitant.  And  this  is  .said 
without  intention  of  advancing  the  claim 
that  classical  study  is  the  only  av^enue  to 
cultural  appreciation,  and  without  advo¬ 
cating  the  classics  for  all  students  regard¬ 
less  of  their  native  ability  or  their  chief 
interests  in  life. 

Values  in  mental  development,  transfer 
of  training,  and  psychological  processes 
generally  are  of  little  moment  to  one  who 
values  his  Latin  for  what  it  has  given  to 
him.  He  little  realizes,  or  cares,  what 
has  taken  place  in  his  own  brain.  He 
does  realize,  however,  that  new  windows 
of  his  soul  were  opened  by  the  superb 
diction  of  Cicero,  the  inspiring  lines  of 
Virgil,  and  the  lovely  cadences  of  Horace; 
and  that  he  has  craved  for  more. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
students  of  Latin  do  not  afterward  read 
English  translations  of  Latin  authors 
which  they  did  not  study.  Who  can 
believe  it?  Certainly  not  the  men  whose 
habits  of  thought  are  now  in  view.  They 
know  that  the  studious  among  their  class¬ 
mates  have  never  ceased  to  enjoy  classical 
reading,  and  that  the  less  attentive  were 
also  attracted  to  it.  Even  the  tabooed 
“pony”  is  a  tremendous  incentive,  for 
it  is  the  custom  rather  than  the  exception 
for  men  to  read  the  forbidden  translation 
far  in  advance  of  the  lessons  of  the  da}'. 
And  in  later  life,  though  perhaps  not  the 
next  day,  other  translations  are  read  with 
avidity. 

Similarly,  long  after  the  period  of 
formal  instruction  is  ended  the  urge  which 
Latin  gives  to  the  study  of  languages  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  felt.  By  all  except  its 
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strongest  opponents  Latin  is  conceded  to 
be  an  excellent,  if  not  the  best,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  modern  languages. 
In  itself  that  fact  stimulates  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  take  up  French,  Spanish,  and 
German.  The  prosperity  of  private 
teachers  of  modern  languages  is  the  best 
evidence  of  this.  Assuredly  the  previous 
study  of  Latin  is  not  the  only  stimulus  or 
motive  for  the  study  of  other  languages, 
but  it  is  one  of  them. 

Do  not  minimize  that  personal  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  classics 
which  comes  from  the  feeling  of  solidarity 
and  pride  that  one  feels  in  his  contact 
with  scholarly  references.  All  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  full  of  classic  allusion.  The 
professions  bristle  with  Latin  names. 
The  sciences  are  largely  built  upon  Latin 
and  Greek  terminology.  Names  of  useful 
inventions  and  of  proprietary  remedies 
frequently  embody  classic  words.  Not 
only  is  about  half  the  English  language 
derived  from  the  Latin,  but  classic 
phrases,  words,  and  references  are  about 
us  everywhere.  And  in  every  one  of 
them  the  classic  student  meets  an  old 
friend.  He  recognizes  them  with  feelings 
of  satisfaction.  He  feels  that  he  is  able 
to  use  such  terms  when  he  chooses,  and 
he  is  at  home  in  that  atmosphere.  He 
is  conscious  that  he  is  an  educated  man, 
and  he  finds  exhilaration  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness.  No  one  who  has  pursued  modern 
branches  only  can  experience  that  sensa¬ 
tion  to  such  a  degree. 

It  is  not  essential  that  one  should  ever 
have  been  able  to  prepare  a  Latin  oration 
or  to  compose  a  Greek  ode.-  He  may  have 
made  no  effort  to  maintain  his  youthful 
facilty  in  translation,  and  he  may  fail 
ignobly  if  put  to  the  test  of  rendering  in 
English  the  Latin  mottoes  on  the  State 
coats  of  arms,  for  example.  Nevertheless, 
familiarity  with  Latin  once  thoroughly 
acquired  remains  permanently,  even 
though  it  may  be  dimmed  by  the  flight  of 
time.  Through  all  of  life  it  is  a  precious 
possession. 

Tin 

A  National  and  an  International 
Convention 


A  FRUITFUL  VACATION  this  year 
is  in  store  for  the  teachers  whose 
plans  lead  them  to  either  of  the  two  meet¬ 
ings  which  are  outstanding  features  in 
the  year’s  program  of  educational  events. 
Those  who  can  attend  both  are  fortunate 
indeed. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  always  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  worth,  and  the  meeting  this  year 
at  Indianapolis  is  said  to  promise  more 
than  usual  interest.  That  statement  is 
always  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  program  prepared  by  President 
Newlon  justifies  favorable  predictions. 


The  National  Education  Association  is 
growing  remarkably  in  numbers  and  in 
influence.  Its  hold  upon  the  rank  and 
file  of  American  teachers  is  secure  and  its 
place  is  steadily  enlarging.  Its  meetings 
become  more  valuable  from  year  to  year 
as  the  resources  of  the  Association  increase 
and  as  professional  training  becomes  more 
widely  diffused. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  meetings  con.stant 
improvement  appears.  No  good  idea  is 
lost  and  new  ones  are  frequently  applied. 
Long  practice  has  made  of  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  Association  a  group  of 
adepts  in  handling  big  meetings,  and  the 
fresh  blood  which  the  annual  elections 
bring  into  the  management  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  a  guaranty  against  falling  into 
ruts. 

Some  of  the  happy  precedents  set  in 
the  Washington  meeting  of  1924  will  be 
followed  at  Indianapolis,  and  may  become 
regular  features  of  the  meetings  for  a  few 
years  to  come  at  least.  Conspicuous 
among  them  are  the  Sunday  afternoon 
vesper  service,  the  singing  of  State  songs, 
and  the  practice  of  holding  the  important 
meetings  in  the  mornings  and  evenmgs, 
leaving  some  at  least  of  the  afternooirs 
free  for  sightseeing,  for  visits  to  historic 
shrines,  and  for  social  intercourse.  .All 
three  ideas  proved  very  popular  last  year. 

Held  at  Edinburgh  July  20-28  and 
largely  under  European  influences,  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions  will  not  work  according  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  good  American  fashion.  Its 
“agenda”  will,  however,  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  admirably.  Distinguished  speakers 
from  many  countries  will  discuss  educa¬ 
tional  topics  in  their  international  aspects. 
Cooperation  between  peoples,  the  amity 
of  nations,  as  produced  by  education, 
will  be  stressed  in  the  general  proceed¬ 
ings.  An  American,  Dr.  Augustus  O. 
Thomas,  is  president  of  the  federation, 
and  America  will  be  represented  by  a 
strong  delegation.  Many  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  attend  as  alternates,  as  partici¬ 
pating  delegates,  or  as  auditors.  And  all 
will  benefit  by  the  interchange  of  ideas 
which  always  occurs  at  such  gatherings. 


City  School  Costs  Continue  to 
Increase 

The  average  per  capita  cost  of  current 
expenses  in  city  schools  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more  for  the  year  1923-24 
was  greater  by  $7.28  than  that  of  1921-22, 
according  to  Statistical  Circular  No.  4 
just  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
cities  with  a  population  of  from  30,000 
to  100,000  an  increase  of  $2.75  in  the 
same  item  was  reported.  In  cities  of 
from  10,000  to  30,000  the  increase  was 
only  $0.18,  and  in  cities  of  from  5,000  to 
10,000  it  was  $13.26. 
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Forty  Schools  Represented  in  Physical  Training 

Conference 

Phenomenal  Growth  of  Interest  in  Subject.  Two  Schools  for  Preparing 
Teachers  Forty  Years  Ago;  About  100  Now,  Relation  Between  Physical 
and  Mental  Shown  by  Laboratory  Methods 


Low  Salaries  Cause  Paraguayan 
Teachers  to  Strike 

A  general  strike  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  is  in  effect  throughout  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay.  In  1921  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  augmentation  of 
teachers’  salaries  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent 
a  year  to  be  effective  the  1st  of  January  of 
each  year  until  a  definite  limit  which  has 
never  been  determined  was  reached. 
Since  1922  no  salaries  have  been  increased 
and  they  range  to-day  from  $3  to  $16.50, 
United  States  currency,  per  month, 
which  the  teachers  maintain  is  inadequate 
to  meet  their  expenditures.  The  strike 
has  taken  place  while  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  the  President  is  not  empowered 
to  act,  and  the  opening  of  the  next  school 
year,  is  very  near.  The  teachers,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criti¬ 
cism  by  one  faction,  who  claim  that  they 
have  taken  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  moment  to  strike.  An¬ 
other  faction  is  in  entire  sympathy  with 
them.  As  Congress  does  not  convene  un¬ 
til  April  1  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
which  is  scheduled  for  March  9,  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed. — H.  C.  Moses, 
United  States  vice  consul  at  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  in  report  to  Secretary  of  State 
dated  March  6,  1925. 

Tenant  Farming  not  Conducive  to 
Education 

That  children  of  parents  who  own  their 
farms  remain  longer  in  school  than  the 
children  of  tenant  farmers  is  shown  by  a 
recent  survey  in  Jefferson  County,  Ga.  In 
the  first  four  grades  of  the  school,  children 
of  tenant  farmers  compose  55.5  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment.  After  that  they  begin 
to  drop  out,  and  the  enrollment  of  children 
of  tenant  farmers  in  the  fifth  grade  is 
only  35.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
During  the  four  years  of  high  school, 
children  of  farm-owning  parents  make  up 
82.4  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  The 
enrollment  of  children  of  tenant  farmers 
decreases  from  33  per  cent  in  the  eighth 
grade  to  3  per  cent  in  the  eleventh  or 
last  grade. 

During  the  past  five  years  North 
Carolina  has  spent  $35,537,403  in  the 
construction  of  new  school  buildings  or 
additions  having  five  or  more  standard 
classrooms.  Of  these,  647  were  for 
white  and  77  for  colored  children.  The 
average  cost  per  city  classroom  was 
$8,274  for  white  and  $4,381  for  colored 
pupils.  The  average  cost  per  rural 
schoolroom  was  $3,831  for  white  and 
$1,742  for  colored  pupils. 


A  NOTABLE  conference  was  that  of 
the  institutions  giving  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  proposed  and  arranged  by  the  division 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education  of  the 
Interior  Department,  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  held  in  Washington  May  7  and  8. 

Three  groups  of  schools  were  repre¬ 
sented:  The  special  school,  such  as  the 
Chicago  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education; 
the  colleges  and  universities  giving  major 
courses;  and  the  State  normal  schools 
which  give  special  training  for  teachers  of 
this  subject. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  interest  in 
physical  education  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  development  of  schools  both  in 
number  and  in  adequacy  of  training  was 
summed  up  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  his  address  to  the  conference. 
He  said: 

“Forty  years  ago  there  were  only  two 
schools  preparing  teachers  of  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  and  less  than  30  years  ago  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  for 
Physical  Education  in  his  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  half 
dozen  schools  of  this  kind  hardly  de¬ 
served  to  exist.  The  special  schools  have 
increased  in  number  and  have  vastly  im¬ 
proved  in  quality,  and,  not  long  after 
that  address  was  made,  the  doors  of 
Oberlin  College  and  Columbia  University 
were  opened  to  students  who  wished  to 
prepare  themselves  as  teachers,  and  now 
the  number  of  institutions  giving  such 
training  has  reached  over  half  a  hundred. 
This  growth  is  phenomenal  in  the  custom 
of  education,  and  it  reflects,  of  course,  a 
wide  interest  in  the  subject  of  physical 
education. 

Inertia  in  Education  Still  Persists 

“The  present  movement  holds  fast  by 
a  number  of  roots  and  an  important  one  is 
modern  psychology  which  has  pointed  out 
through  laboratory  methods  the  close 
relation  of  the  physical  and  mental; 
there  is  much  inertia  in  education,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we  are  still  imbued  with  the 
old  ascetic  idea  that  there  is  an  an¬ 
tagonism  between  body  and  mind  or  that 
there  is  little  relationship  between  the 
two. 

“The  war  afforded  a  strong  boost  to 
physical  training  and  practically  all  the 
33  State  laws  on  this  subject  were  passed 
during  or  since  1914.  We  are  intrenched 


by  these  laws;  but  mere  laws  are  only  an 
intrenchment.  They  can  be  invaded, 
evaded,  or  revoked  on  occasion  if  they  are 
not  backed  up  by  something  or  somebody 
who  can  make  them  appear  worth  keeping 
on  the  statutes  and  worth  carrying  out  in 
spirit  and  to  the  letter. 

“You  have  made  great  advance,  but  it 
devolves  upon  the  workers  in  the  field  of 
physical  education  and  especially  upon 
the  training  schools  for  these  workers  to 
hold  the  ground  won  and  to  carry  forward 
a  work  which  is  really  just  begun;  for 
physical  education  has  never  had  a  real 
trial.  The  very  fact  that  we  use  the  words 
physical  education  shows  that  it  is  still  a 
thing  not  yet  assimilated  with  education 
in  the  mind  of  the  general  educator. 
Some  time  we  shall  have  only  the  word 
education,  of  which  physical  education 
will  be  so  well  recognized  as  an  essential 
that  it  will  hardly  need  to  be  considered 
by  a  separate  name.  When  that  day 
dawns,  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
physical  educators  themselves.” 

There  are  now  about  one  hundred 
schools  giving  courses  of  from  two  to  four 
years  in  the  professional  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  physical  education,  and  a  half 
dozen  are  offering  postgraduate  work  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  or 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Forty  of  these 
schools,  including  two  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  one  in  Texas,  were  represented 
at  this  meeting. 

Among  the  important  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  conference,  was  that  of  a 
survey  and  classification  of  schools  to  be 
carried  out  by  a  commission  composed  of 
general  educators  as  well  as  specialists  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education. 

Cjj 

Salary  Increases  Tend  to  Hold  Rural 
Teachers 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  hold¬ 
ing  teachers  in  the  1,487  one-teacher 
schools  of  Manitoba.  The  provincial  de¬ 
partment  of  education  announced  last 
year  that  thereafter  it  would  grant  15 
cents  per  day  for  the  second  year’s  serv¬ 
ice  in  such  schools  by  the  same  teacher 
and  25  cents  per  day  for  the  subsequent 
years.  Five  hundred  and  forty  teachers 
qualified  for  the  increase  in  the  current 
year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  number 
will  reach  1,000  next  year. — Lucius  H. 
Johnson,  American  vice  consul,  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  in  report  dated  March  28,  1925. 
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A  Kindergarten-Primary  School  Project 
Involving  Handw^ork 

Imaginary  Journey  Utilized  for  Elementary  Instruction  in  Number,  History,  Highway 
Safety,  Natural  History,  Geography,  and  Nutrition.  Motives  for  Handwork,  Stand 
Out  Significantly.  Correlation  with  Art  and  Training  in  Responsibility 

By  FLORENCE  C.  FOX 
Assistant  Specialist  in  City  Schools,  Bureau  of  Education 


This  project  was  worked  out 
by  a  class  of  kindergarten-primary 
pupils  in  the  St.  Agnes  School, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  by  Mrs.  Hazel  Douglas. 
It  has  many  values,  perhaps  the  greatest 
being  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  hand¬ 
work  which  has  been  prepared  during  the 
number  periods. 

The  project  points  the  way  to  the 
possibilities  of  freer  work  for  little  children 
in  primary  grades.  The  use  of  numbers 
is  one  of  its  greatest  values.  The  motives 
for  handwork  stand  out  significantly 
throughout  the  exercise,  and  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  art  with  nature  study  is  one  of  its 
greatest  assets.  '  The  opportunity  for 
giving  children  the  training  they  es¬ 


pecially  need  by  placing  them  in  respon¬ 
sible  positions,  as  conductor  on  the  street 
car  or  in  charge  of  the  fruit  stand  and  tiie 
checking  counter,  is  used  by  the  teacher 
throughout  the  entire  lesson.  Responsi¬ 
bility  and  resourcefulness  are  developed 
and  initiative  encouraged.  As  material 
for  reading  and  language  lessons,  the 
exercise  has  many  possibilities.  It  should 
be  used  from  day  to  day  as  a  basis  for  all 
the  subjects  of  study  in  the  daily  program. 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  ZOO 

Counting  money  and  making  change. — 
The  street  car  which  carried  the  pupils  to 
the  zoo  was  formed  by  lines  of  chairs. 


four  in  a  row,  arranged  by  the  class.  The 
pupil-conductor  passed  along  the  middle 
of  the  car  and  collected  the  fares  of  paper 
money  made  by  the  pupils.  Often  he  and 
the  passengers  were  obliged  to  make 
change,  and  much  adding  and  subtracting 
of  numbers  were  involved  in  these  trans¬ 
actions.  After  the  trip  was  over  the  con¬ 
ductor,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  made  a  report  on  the  cost  of  the 
trip  by  adding  up  the  pieces  of  money 
collected  by  the  conductor,  as  the  sum 
total,  and  then  adding  by  fives  to  find  the 
number  of  passengers. 

Points  of  interest  on  the  way. — One  of  the 
duties  of  the  conductor  was  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  historical  landmarks  within 
view  as  they  came  to  Washington.  Lee’s 
home  at  Arlington,  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
were  mentioned,  but  evidently  no  very 
definite  observations  had  been  made  of 
these  memorials  on  previous  trips.  A 
pertinent  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
teacher  that  the  pupils  try  to  locate 
them  on  their  next  trip  to  Washington. 

Highway  safety  was  another  lesson 
woven  into  this  interesting  project. 
When  the  car  stopped  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Zoo  a  wide  thoroughfare  had  to  be 


A  lesson  in  highway  safety  was  included  in  the  “trip  to  the  zoo” 
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Contains:  1.  Comparative  extent  to  which  farm 
and  nonfarm  groups  receive  secondary  education.— 
2.  Persistence  in  high  school. — 3.  Comparative  intel¬ 
ligence  of  farm  and  nonfarm  children  as  determined 
by  group  tests  of  mental  ability. — i.  Relation  of  en¬ 
rollment  and  persistence  to  quality  of  education 
provided  for  the  farm  population. — 5.  Relation  of 
high-school  enrollment  to  profitable  employment  of 
farm  boys  of  high-school  age. — 6.  Relation  of  popu¬ 
lation  distribution  to  high-school  enrollment. — 7. 
Race  or  nativity  of  farmers  and  other  factors  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  participation  in  secondary  education  by  the 
farm  population. 


Collecting  fares  and  making  change  on  the  street  car 


While  the  teacher  and  some  of  the  larger 
children  personated  automobiles  by  whiz¬ 
zing  up  and  down  the  street,  the  pupils 
worked  out  a  safe  transit  for  themselves 
by  carefully  obeying  the  traffic  officer’s 
signals. 

Buying  fruit  and  checking  lunches. — 
Arrived  at  the  Zoo  the  children  bought 
their  fruit  at  the  fruit  stand  and  checked 
their  lunches — those  they  had  brought  to 
school  in  the  morning — at  the  lunch 
counter.  Paying  for  the  fruit  and  check¬ 
ing  lunches  at  3  cents  each  required  fur¬ 
ther  exercise  in  the  process  of  making 
change.  The  checks  which  they  received 
for  their  lunches  had  been  numbered  by  the 
children  and  were  carried  in  their  purses, 
also  made  by  the  pupils,  until  lunch  time. 

Study  of  animals. — The  children  with 
the  teacher  made  a  tour  of  the  Zoo  and 
inspected  the  animals.  These  were  cut¬ 
out  pictures  representing  most  of  the 
animals  at  the  Zoo  in  Washington  and 
were  pinned  along  the  walls  of  the  school¬ 
room.  The  form  and  color  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  their  habits  and  habitats  were  the 
principal  points  discussed. 

Health  lessons  on  food  and  recreation. — 
While  the  children  ate  their  lunches,  still 
at  the  Zoo,  they  talked  about  foods  and 
the  kinds  they  liked  best,  which  led  to 
adroit  suggestions  from  the  teacher 
regarding  what  were  suitable  foods  for  a 
lunch  at  school,  on  an  excursion,  or  for  a 
luncheon  at  home. 

Games. — After  the  lunch  was  eaten  the 
children  played  a  vigorous  game  of  ball, 
and  then  were  given  a  choice  of  rides  on 


across  the  lake  until  it  was  time  to  go 
home. 

By  cooperation  with  Melbourne  Uni¬ 
versity,  two  years’  work  in  engineering 
and  related  subjects  may  be  taken  in 
technical  schools  in  certain  cities  of  Vic¬ 
toria.  Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
standards  of  the  university,  which  has  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  in 
the  preparation  of  courses  of  study  in  the 
technical  schools. 


How  the  kindergarten  educates.  Luella 
A.  Palmer  and  Mary  G.  Waite.  (Kin¬ 
dergarten  circular,  no.  18.)  5  cents. 

Kindergarten  legislation.  Nina  C.  Vande- 
walker.  (Bulletin,  1925,  no.  7.)  5 

cents. 

Per  capita  costs  in  city  schools,  1923-24. 

(Statistical  circular,  no.  4.)  5  cents. 

Uses  of  intelligence  and  achievement  tests 
in  215  cities.  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh. 
(City  school  leaflet,  no.  20.)  5  cents. 

Visual  education  and  the  St.  Louis  school 
museum.  Carl  G.  Rathmann.  (Bulle¬ 
tin,  1924,  no.  39.) 

— Edith  A.  Wright. 

“  Welcome  hall”  for  parents  and  visitors 
is  one  of  the  special  features  of  plans  for 
new  junior  high  schools  in  Chicago. 


studying  animals  at  the  zoo 


crossed.  The  teacher  had  secured  a  toy 
street-traffic  sign  which  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  manipulated  by 
one  of  the  pupils  acting  as  traffic  officer. 


the  various  recreational  amusements 
offered  at  the  Zoo.  They  chose  a  boat 
ride.  The  chairs  were  arranged  and  with 
imaginary  oars  they  rowed  back  and  forth 


Bureau  of  Education’s  Latest 
Publications 

The  following  publications  have  been 
issued  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Orders  for  them  should  be  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
accompanied  by  the  price  indicated: 

High  school  education  of  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  in  selected  states.  E.  E.  Windes. 
(Bulletin,  1925,  no.  6.)  5  cents. 
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Siamese  Students  Becoming 
Numerous  in  America 

Tide  Began  to  Turn  from  Europe  During 
World  War.  Educated  Siamese  Gradu¬ 
ally  Supplanting  Foreign  Advisers 

By  CHARLES  H.  ALBRECHT 
American  Consul  at  Bangk.o\ 

AMA  VI,  King  of  Siam,  is  an  Oxford 
graduate.  He  and  most  of  his 
brothers  were  sent  to  Eurojje  for  educa¬ 
tion  at  a  comparatively  early  age  after 
a  period  under  private  tutors  of  foreign 
nationality  in  Siam.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  large  number  of  the  Siamese  princes 
and  other  persons  of  position  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  governmental  circles.  The  late 
King  and  his  father  both  realized  the 
importance  to  Siam  of  having  foreign 
trained  and  educated  Siamese  for  the 
important  governmental  positions,  and 
this  policy  is  still  being  followed.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  Siamese 
educated  abroad  have  occupied  positions 
with  the  Government  upon  their  return, 
in  many  cases  of  great  importance  and 
influence. 

The  larger  part  of  these  students  have 
been  educated  in  Great  Britain,  but  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  have  gone  to  other 
European  countries,  notably  France  and 
Germany. 

During  the  war  Siamese  students  began 
to  come  in  some  numbers  to  the  LTnited 
States,  including  both  new  students  and 


persons  who  had  previously  studied  in 
some  European  country.  This  movement 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
Siamese  who  have  studied  in  the  United 
States  invariably  return  home  with  praise 
for  the  treatment  received  in  the  United 
States  and  admiration  and  friendship  for 
America.  Among  the  prominent  Siamese 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  United 
States  are  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Mahidol,  the 
brother  of  the  King,  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  L^niversity;  H.  S.  H.  Prince  Chalart, 
the  assistant  director  general  of  the  Royal 
Siamese  Railways;  and  a  son  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  one  of  the  most 
influential  persons  in  Siam. 

Recently  an  association  of  Siamese 
students  in  the  United  States  and  an 
association  of  American  university  alumni 
in  Siam  have  been  formed  with  the  idea 
of  extending  interest  in  the  educational 
and  other  institutions  of  the  United  States 
in  Siam. 

As  foreign-trained  Siamese  become 
available,  they  are  gradually  supplanting 
the  many  European  advisers  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  Siamese  Government 
when  the  contracts  of  the  latter  expire. 

OflBcial  report  to  Secretary  of  State. 

A  group  of  high-school  students  in 
Baltimore  and  one  in  California  have  ex¬ 
changed  their  notebooks,  pictures,  and 
maps  of  some  distinctive  industry  in  their 
respective  States. 


Best  Medium  for  Bringing  Home 
and  School  Together 

The  kindergarten  should  work  not  only 
through  individual  teachers,  but  with  or¬ 
ganized  power  and  purpose.  The  best 
medium  of  all  for  the  kindergarten  to 
work  with  is  the  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  none,  the  kindergarten 
should  take  a  leading  part  in  stimulating 
a  desire  for  its  immediate  organization. 
Where  it  already  exists,  the  kindergarten 
should  keep  very  close  to  it,  acting  as  in¬ 
terpreter  between  the  home  and  the  more 
formal  departments  of  the  school.  In  De¬ 
troit  a  weekly  class  in  child  care  is  held  at 
the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  of  federated 
clubs,  who  take  the  message  back  to  their 
various  organizations. 

It  would  be  well  if  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ers  also  were  enrolled  in  such  a  class. 
The  parent-teacher  association  is  the  best 
medium,' because  it  is  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  which  brings  together  in  the  interests 
of  childhood  the  two  institutions  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  service  of  childhood — the 
home  and  the  school — and  for  the  sake  of 
that  service  has  over  and  over  again 
demonstrated  that  parents  and  teachers 
can  work  together,  that  men  and  women 
can  work  together,  that  people  of  oppos¬ 
ing  creeds,  nations,  races,  color,  in  the  face 
of  lifelong  prejudices  and  ignorances,  can 
effectively  work  together. — Elizabeth  Cleve¬ 
land,  before  Cincinnati  Meeting  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Kindergarten  Union. 

Work  Begun  in  New  Jewish 
University  j. 

Beginnings  of  a  Hebrew  University 
have  been  inaugurated  in  Jerusalem. 
Lord  Balfour  performed  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony.  Work  in  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  has  already  begun.  An  institute 
of  Jewish  studies  was  formally  opened  in 
December,  1924,  and  the  session  began 
with  lectures  on  philology,  the  Talmud, 
and  Palestine  research.  Research  work 
is  conducted  in  the  microbiological  insti¬ 
tute,  and  a  chemical  institute  is  in  oper¬ 
ation.  The  library  is  said  to  contain 
72,000  volumes.  The  university  is  pri¬ 
marily  for  Jews  and  the  official  language 
will  be  Hebrew,  but  members  of  any  race 
and  any  creed  will  be  accepted. 

A  group  of  38  students  of  Detroit 
Teachers’  College,  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
structor,  spent  the  spring  vacation  seeing 
the  sights  of  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Gettysburg. 


Buying  fruit  and  checking  lunches  “at  the  zoo.”  (See  page  193.') 
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Teachers  May  Conserve  the  Eyesi  ght 
of  School  Children 

Essential  that  High  Standards  of  Illumination  be  Maintained.  Eye-strain  Causes 
Serious  Physical  Difficulties,  and  Teachers  Should  Know  Common  Symptoms.  Watch¬ 
fulness  Will  Often  Overcome  Deficiencies  in  Equipment 

By  WINIFRED  HATHAWAY 
Secretary  National  Committee  jor  the  Pretention  of  Blindness 


Examinations  of  thousands  of 

school  children,  extending  over 
many  years,  have  shown  that  a 
considerable  proportion  suffer  from  defects 
of  vision,  the  result  many  times  of  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  eyes  in  close  work  under 
unhygienic  conditions.  It  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  defective  vision  is  often  pro¬ 
gressive  and  is  therefore  found  to  a 
greater  extent  among  older  children. 

It  is  conceded  that,  in  general,  children 
■with  defective  vision  may  be  not  only 
retarded  in  their  progress  in  school  work, 
but  may  enter  upon  their  life  work 
seriously  handicapped.  The  severe  re¬ 
quirements  imposed  upon  children’s  eyes 
by  modern  educational  methods  create 
need  for  the  best  of  working  conditions. 
Among  these  conditions  lighting  is  of 
primary  importance.  Improper  or  inade¬ 
quate  lighting  causes  eyestrain,  often 
resulting  in  functional  disorders,  near¬ 
sightedness  and  other  defects  of  the  eyes 
to  which  the  immature  eyes  of  children 
are  especially  susceptible. 

Bodily  Activities  Depend  Upon  Healthy  Eyes 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  schools 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  illumination 
both  natural  and  artificial.  The  sense  of 
sight  is  the  most  valuable  and  precious  of 
all  the  senses.  It  is  the  sense  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  least  afford  to  do  without. 
Its  maintenance  in  good  condition  is  of 
vital  importance.  This  sense  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  general  condition  of 
the  body.  If  the  organs  of  sight  are 
functioning  properly,  the  whole  of  the 
bodily  activities  are  stimulated.  On  the 
other  hand,,  anything  wrong  with  the  eye¬ 
sight  is  apt  to  affect  unfavorably  the 
general  health  and  morale  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  importance  of  using  the 
eyes  under  proper  conditions,  of  not  over¬ 
straining  them,  is  so  great  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Eyestrain  is  a  term  used  to  cover  a 
group  of  symptoms  dependent  upon 
fatigue  of  certain  muscles  of  the  eyes. 
The  evidences  of  eyestrain  are  not  always 
easily  recognized,  but  the  teacher  should 
acquaint  herself  with  at  least  the  more 
common  symptoms:  (1)  Pain  in  and 
around  the  eyes  or  headache  usually  ag¬ 
gravated  by  use  of  the  eyes  for  close  work 
and  in  some  cases  present  only  after  near 


use.  (2)  Fatigue  and  discomfort  upon 
use  of  the  eyes  for  near  work.  This  shows 
itself  by  inability  to  continue  such  work 
for  more  than  a  short  period  at  a  time 
without  the  occurrence  of  dimness  of 
vision  and  confusion  of  the  lines  of  print, 
pain  in  the  eyes,  headache,  drowsiness, 
overflow  of  tears,  a  strong  sensitiveness  to 
light,  congestion,  and  an  irritable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lids  accompanied  by  itching 
and  burning  sensations.  (3)  Vertigo.  (4) 
Symptoms  such  as  nausea,  twitching  of 
the  facial  muscles,  and  possibly  neurotic 
conditions. 

Indifference  Not  Due  to  Ignorance 

The  teacher  can  be  a  factor  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  eyesight  of  her  scholars 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  interest  she 
takes  in  the  subject.  If  she  cares,  she  can 
help  a  great  deal;  if  she  does  not  care, 
she  does  nothing.  Indifference  on  the 
part  of  many  teachers  is  due  primarily 
not  to  ignorance,  but  to  the  fact  that 
their  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently 
directed  to  this  particular  feature  of  hy¬ 
giene  as  an  important  factor  in  the  care 
they  exercise  over  their  young  charges. 

In  the  modern  school,  the  teacher  has 
been  educated  to  a  sense  of  responsibility 
as  to  the  physical  well-being  of  her  pupils. 
She  realizes  the  importance  of  ventilation, 
and  (unless  the  school  is  equipped  with  an 
artificial  ventilating  system)  sees  that  the 
windows  are  occasionally  thrown  open  for 
brief  periods.  She  knows  the  value  of 
intervals  of  rest  and  play  between  work¬ 
ing  hours.  She  is  aware  of  the  danger  of 
cold  draughts  of  air,  and  carefully  guards 
her  children  against  the  liability  to  take 
colds.  She  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hygienic  conditions  for  school  children — 
periodic  examinations  by  the  school 
physician,  a  regularly  employed  visiting 
nurse,  a  constantly  maintained  dental 
clinic,  extra  milk  diet  for  underweight 
children,  etc.  But  for  some  not  easily 
explained  reason,  the  proper  protection 
and  care  of  the  eye  generally  have  been 
neglected.  This  appeal  is  made  to  the 
teacher  to  include  a  solicitous  care  of  the 
eyes  of  her  pupils  in  the  attention  which 
she  devotes  to  their  welfare. 

The  ability  to  teach  is  proportional  to 
the  extent  with  which  the  teacher  can 


succeed  in  putting  herself  into  the 
mental  condition  of  the  pupil.  The 
more  vividly  the  teacher  realizes  the 
extent  of  knowledge,  or  the  depth  of 
ignorance,  of  the  pupil,  the  more  success¬ 
fully  can  she  impart  the  needful  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  a  general  way,  this  same 
cjuality  of  sympathetic  insight,  this 
same  ability  mentally  to  put  oneself 
into  the  place  of  another,  is  needed  by 
the  teacher  who  is  at  all  times  anxious 
to  have  each  child  use  its  eyes  under  the 
best  attainable  conditions.  As  she 
surveys  the  classroom,  mentally  placing 
herself  in  the  place  of  scholar  after  scholar, 
she  can  quickly  pick  out  those  who  may 
be  seated  where  they  have  insufficient 
light,  or  those  who  are  liable  to  have  a 
glaring  light  in  their  eyes. 

The  Remedy 

Granted  that  the  teacher  is  properly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  seeing  that 
her  pupils  are  using  their  eyes  under 
hygienic  conditions,  the  question  arises, 
What  can  the  teacher  do?  How  can  she 
establish  and  maintain  these  conditions 
throughout  the  school  session? 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  should 
clearly  realize  that  she  must  do  her  best 
with  the  lighting  equipment  which  she 
finds  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  true 
she  may  request  the  school  authorities 
to  furnish  better  equipment,  and  if  the 
existing  equipment  is  improper  she 
certainly  should  do  so.  Many  items, 
such  as  window  shades,  color  of  walls 
and  ceiling,  location  of  blackboards  with 
reference  to  windows,  or  the  artificial 
lighting  equipment  can,  if  incorrect,  be 
remedied  without  great  expense  and  the 
teacher  is  justified  in  repeatedly  urging 
her  school  authorities  to  provide  the 
proper  equipment.  But  a  failure  to 
secure  better  equipment  does  not  relieve 
the  teacher  from  the  duty  of  doing  the 
best  she  can  under  the  conditions  as 
they  exist.  Conditions  are  rarely  so 
bad  that  the  teacher,  with  thought  and 
care,  can  not  be  of  great  help  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  eyes  of  her  pupils.  The 
following  suggestions  are  offered  as  an 
aid  in  this  good  work. 

Correct  Intensity  and  Direction 

Two  lighting  conditions  affect  the 
proper  and  healthful  functioning  of  the 
eye.  These  are  the  intensity  of  the  light 
and  the  direction  or  distribution  of  the 
light.  The  intensity  of  the  light  on  the 
desk  (the  paper,  book,  or  slate)  must  be 
sufficient  or  the  eye  is  strained,  and  too 
much  light  must  not  be  permitted  directly 
to  enter  the  eye,  or  vision  is  interfered 
with  and  the  eye  is  injured. 

With  natural  lighting,  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  school  work  is  done,  as  the 
light  usually  comes  from  windows  located 
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in  one  side  wall  of  the  school  room,  there 
is  danger  of  some  of  the  pupils  suffering 
from  each  of  these  conditions.  Those 
seated  on  the  side  of  the  room  farthest 
from  the  windows  may  get  too  little  light, 
while  those  seated  nearest  to  the  windows 
are  liable  to  experience  glare  from  too 
much  sky  space  shining  directly  into  their 
eyes.  The  problem  of  the  teacher  then  is 
to  adjust  the  window  shades  so  as  to  re¬ 
lieve  both  of  these  conditions.  Frequently 
this  can  not  be  done  to  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  an  intelligent  compromise  is 
better  than  complete  indifference  and 
neglect. 

The  scholars  should  be  encouraged  to 
complain  if  they  do  not  see  clearly,  or  if 
too  much  light  glares  into  their  eyes. 
Sometimes  a  case  for  the  school  doctor  is 
thus  revealed.  The  teacher  should  cjues- 
tion  any  scholar  personally,  if  she  suspects 
that  his  lighting  conditions  are  not  good 
at  that  time. 

Natural  lighting  is  very  variable;  it  will 
not  do  to  adjust  the  shades  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  tlien  assume  that  they  will  do  for 
the  day.  On  some  days  they  may  need 
frequent  adjustment;  on  others,  very 
little.  On  dark  days,  a  portion  of  the 
artificial  lighting  system  may  be  needed 
in  order  to  give  those  pupils  who  are 
seated  on  the  dark  side  of  the  room  enough 
light  to  work  with,  only  those  lights  on 
that  side  of  the  room  being  turned  on. 

The  modern  school  desk  is  not  rigidly 
attached  to  the  floor.  This  type  may  be 
turned  slightly  away  from  the  window, 
and  glare  in  the  eyes  of  those  children 
seated  near  the  w  indows  may  be  thus 
reduced  or  prevented. 

When  school  work  is  done  wholly  by 
artificial  light,  there  is  not  much  ad- 


Entire  Country  Joins  Legion’s  Essay 
Contest 

/ 

Middle  West,  South,  and  far  West  are 
represented  by  the  winners  of  national 
honors  in  the  annual  essay  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Americanism 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion. 
More  than  200,000  school  children  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  submitted  essays  on 
the  subject,  “Why  Communism  is  a 
menace  to  Americanism.” 

The  first  national  prize  of  $750  was  won 
by  Robert  Krumholtz,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio.  To  John  S.  Miller,  jr.,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  now  a  student  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  went  the  second  prize 
of  $500.  Miss  Grace  Nichols,  of  Healds- 
burg,  Calif.,  won  third  place  and  with  it 
a  prize  of  $250.  The  awards  are  to  be 
used  toward  the  higher  education  of  the 
winners. 

The  subject  for  the  essay  contest  for 
1925,  according  to  Garland  W.  Powell, 
director  of  the  National  Americanism 


justment  or  change  of  conditions  which 
the  teacher  can  do.  If  the  lamps  do  not 
give  sufficient  light,  she  should  complain 
to  the  school  authorities  and  keep  it  up 
until  a  new  lighting  system  has  been 
installed.  If  the  lamps  shine  objection¬ 
ably  into  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  she  should 
likewise  complain,  but  in  this  case  she  may 
gain  temporary  relief  by  experimenting 
with  paper  shades  (being  careful  to  avoid 
danger  of  fire) .  Paper  treated  so  as  to  be 
noncombustible  may  easily  be  obtained. 

All  the  scholars  are  required  frequently 
to  look  at  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
should  be  sure  that  no  glare  is  in  the  eyes 
of  any  of  them  when  they  are  in  this 
position.  Reflection  of  the  light  of  windows 
or  lamps  from  the  polished  surfaces  of 
blackboards  or  desk  tops  or  from  glazed 
or  shiny  paper  is  harmful  to  the  eyes. 
Dull  finishes  should  be  used. 

A  Code  of  Lighting  School  Buildings 
giving  full  details  on  school  lighting  was 
prepared  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  and 
the  American  Society  of  Architects.  It 
is  published  by  the  Illuminating  Engi¬ 
neering  Society,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York.  Since  this  code  was 
somewhat  technical,  a  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  nontechnical  bulle¬ 
tin  based  on  the  code,  “School  lighting  as  a 
factor  in  conserving  sight.”  This  is  pub¬ 
lished,  by  permission,  by  the  Eyesight 
Conservation  Council  of  America,  Times 
Building,  Times  Square,  New  York.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  code  was  also  prepared 
by  the  subcommittee,  “Lighting  the 
schoolroom.”  It  is  published,  by  per¬ 
mission,  by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  130  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 


Commission,  under  who.se  direction  the 
contest  is  conducted,  is  “Why  has  the 
American  Legion,  an  organization  of 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  dedicated 
itself,  first  of  all,  ‘to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America’?  ” 

Chilean  Professors  Retire  After  30 
Years’  Service 

Exemption  from  duties  with  a  pension 
“equal  to  the  income  they  may  enjoy” 
is  obligatory  for  professors  of  secondary, 
commercial,  and  special  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chile  who  have 
completed  30  years  of  service  and  have 
reached  the  age  of  55.  The  Government 
may  for  very  special  reasons  authorize 
these  employees  to  continue  performing 
their  duties  for  five  years  more.  This  is 
provided  in  degree  law  No.  337,  pro¬ 
mulgated  March  12,  1925,  and  officially 
reported  to  the  State  Department  by 
William  Miller  Collier,  United  States 
ambassador  at  Santiago. 


Advantages  of  Foreign  Study  for 
Costa  Ricans 

Twenty  scholarships  for  scientific  train¬ 
ing  in  foreign  countries  for  Costa  Rican 
students  are  provided  in  a  law  passed 
August  6,  1924,  according  to  a  report  of 
Roy  Y.  Davis,  American  Minister  at  San* 
Jose. 

A  student  ciualifying  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship  must  be  a  nati\'e-born  Costa  Rican, 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  years, 
whose  financial  resources  do  not  permit 
him  to  acquire  a  profession.  He  must 
be  recommended  by  his  professors  and 
must  hold  the  degree  of  “bachelor”  or 
“normal  master,”  and  must  agree  to 
serve  the  Government  for  four  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  studies.  He 
must  present  authenticated  annual  re¬ 
ports  as  to  his  progress  and  must  main¬ 
tain  good  conduct  while  abroad.  Hitherto 
scholarships  have  sometimes  been  granted 
by  special  laws,  but  no  fixed  requisites 
or  duties  have  been  required. 

Claims  Precedence  in  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Instruction 

Wisconsin  University  has  decided  to 
lengthen  its  course  in  pharmacy  from 
two  to  three  years.  This  is  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties, 
in  which  34  leading  universities  hold 
membership.  The  university  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  regular  4-year  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The 
pharmacy  department  of  the  university, 
established  in  1892,  was  the  first  to  offer 
graduate  work.  Wisconsin  University 
claims  to  have  the  finst  and  only  pharma¬ 
ceutical  experiment  station  in  the  country. 

More  Teachers  Required  for  Philip¬ 
pine  Service 

Open  comjietitive  examinations  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  Philippine 
service  are  announced  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Sala¬ 
ries  range  from  3,000  to  4,000  pesos.  A 
peso  is  equivalent  to  about  50  cents  in 
United  States  currency. 

Competitors  will  be  rated  on  their 
physical  fitness,  education,  training,  and 
experience;  and  applications,  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  will  be  rated  as  received. 
Full  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Lhiited  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  or  tlie  secretary  of  the  board  of 
United  States  civil-service  examiners  at 
the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


Los  Angeles  Boys  Study  Scientific  and  Economic 

Phases  of  the  Home 

Demand  for  the  Interesting  Instruction  Which  Girls  Have.  Course  Inaugurated  with  Credit  Toward 
Graduation.  Boys  Enjoy  Serving  Meals  and  Visiting  Hotel  Kitchens.  Etiquette,  Correct  Dress, 

Care  of  Clothing,  and  Principles  of  Interior  Decoration  Receive  Attention.  Responsibilities  of 
Parenthood  and  Care  of  Children  Appeal  Especially  to  Some  Students. 

By  ESSIE  L.  ELUOTT 

Head  of  Home  Economics  Department  Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


i‘TT7HY  may  we  not  have  a  class 
Y/^  in  home  economics  and  learn 
"  ”  some  of  the  interesting  things 
that  girls  do?”  This  ciuestion  was  asked 
so  often  and  so  earnestly  by  boys  of  the 
Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  that  the  instructors  were  obliged 
to  take  notice  of  it.  They  were  willing 
enough  to  do  so,  but  many  practical  prob¬ 
lems  arose  which  had  to  be  settled  first. 
Among  them  were:  What  should  be  the 
name  of  the  course?  What  credit,  if  any, 
could  be  given?  What  should  be  the  con¬ 
tent  or  subject  matter?  From  what 
sources  should  the  classes  be  recruited? 
Should  it  be  a  one-period  or  two-period 
subject? 

All  these  questions  and  many  others 
were  discussed  at  length,  and  finally  the 
decision  was  reached  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  boys.  It  was  decided  not  to  allow 
food-preparation  to  predominate  in  the 
course,  because  (1)  the  schedule  does  not 
permit  a  double  period  and  the  students 
find  it  hard  to  take  elective  subjects 
which  require  two  periods;  and  (2)  a 
graduation  credit  would  be  more  fairly 
earned  if  the  work  corresponds  to  sub¬ 
jects  like  economics,  history  and  English 
in  difficulty  and  amount  of  outside  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Credit  Allowed  Toward  Graduation 

The  course  outlined  below  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  principal.  It  was  agreed 
that  boys  of  junior  and  senior  standing 
plight  enroll  from  any  course  in  the  school 
provided  they  had  a  free  elective.  They 
would  receive  one  credit  toward  gradua¬ 
tion.  Some  boys  were  willing  to  work 
without  credit,  but  some  were  not,  and  it 
seemed  best  to  give  the  credit  and  hold 
them  strictly  to  assignments. 

It  was  tacitly  understood  also  that  the 
“drawing  cards”  were  to  be  the  serving 
of  a  few  meals  during  the  term,  one  lesson 
in  food  preparation  each  week,  and  a  trip 
through  the  Blltmore  kitchens,  where  the 
chef  would  demonstrate  the  carving  of  a 
turkey,  drawing  of  fowls,  making  fancy 
and  jilain  rolls,  etc. 

A  suitable  name  has  never  been  given. 
For  scheduling  “Home  economics  for 
boys”  has  been  retained.  Evidently 


“Camp  cookery”  was  not  suitable  be¬ 
cause  little,  if  any  of  that  is  taught. 
“Nutrition”  does  not  suit,  though  the 
course  is  based  on  the  fundamentals  of 
proper  nutrition.  One  boy  wrote  on  his 
program  “Nut  class.”  The  last  class 
said  they  preferred  “Dietetics.” 

Appropriate  Name  Hard  to  Find 

Some  one  suggested  the  “Science  of 
living”;  another,  “Scientific  and  eco¬ 


nomic  phases  of  the  home.”  These  really 
tell  the  story  better  but  are  not  so  usable 
in  making  a  program.  After  all,  the  rest 
of  the  faculty  seldom  understand  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  true  home  econo¬ 
mics  teaching  and  still  think  in  terms 
of  “cooking  and  sewing,”  so  what  does  it 
matter  if  the  nomenclature  does  not  suit 
provided  the  subject  matter  has  high 
up-to-date  standards? 

A  brief  outline  of  the  course  as  given 
the  past  semesters  is  as  follows: 


I.  Nutrition  (three  periods  each  week). 

(a)  A  study  of  the  food  principles  in¬ 
cluding  their  uses  in  the  body,  their 
chemical  composition,  sources  in  daily 
food,  etc. 

(b)  The  physiology  of  the  digestive 
tract. 

(c)  Metabolism,  assimilation,  absorp¬ 
tion. 

(d)  The  needs  of  various  members  of 
the  family. 


(c)  Influence  of  age,  sex,  clunate, 
activity,  and  occupation  on  food  require¬ 
ments. 

(/)  A  study  of  diet  fads — their  faults 
and  merits. 

ig)  A  study  of,  and  recommendations 
for,  bettering  the  food  habits  in  cafeterias, 
school  lunch  lines  and  at  home. 

(A)  The  making  of  charts  and  graphs. 

(f)  Personal  projects.  ^A  diet  experi¬ 
ment  on  self  or  some  member  of  the  family 
or  on  some  animal. 


A  lesson  in  table  service  and  etiquette 
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Preparing  the  first  luncheon 


yeast  bread,  cakes,  pies,  confections  of 
fruit. 

III.  Special  topics  (one  period  each 
week).  Talks  given  by  boys  themselves 
after  much  research  and  study.  A  paper 
is  then  written  on  each  subject  by  all 
those  in  the  class. 

1.  Etiquette  for  all  occasions — school, 
street,  parties  (formal  and  informal), 
theaters,  movies,  traveling. 

2.  Correct  dress  for  all  occasions — 
school,  street,  parties  (formal  and  in¬ 
formal),  theaters,  movies,  traveling. 

3.  Choice  and  care  of  clothing.  How 
to  choose  material  suitable  for  the  business 
suit,  the  outing  or  sport  garments,  eve¬ 
ning  wear,  dinners,  weddings,  etc.  Mend¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  pressing,  removing  spots. 
The  proper  choice  of  accessories — ties, 
hats,  caps,  gloves,  shoes,  handkerchiefs. 

4.  Principles  of  interior  decorating. 

(a)  The  relation  of  furnishings  to  com¬ 
fort. 

{}))  The  psychology  of  color — its  mean¬ 
ing  and  the  proper  use. 

(c)  A  study  of  line,  balance,  rhythm, 
and  the  application  to  the  choice  of  wall 
paper,  hangings,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

{(1)  The  proper  placement  of  furnish¬ 
ings. 

(e)  The  need  for  simplicity,  combined 
with  comfort  and  attractivene.ss. 

(/)  A  study  of  the  full  significance  of 
the  axiom  by  William  Morris,  “Have 
nothing  in  your  home  which  you  do  not 
know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  bo  beauti¬ 
ful.”  , 

5.  The  finances  of  a  home. 

(a)  Banking  methods,  savings  accounts, 
•checking  accounts. 


(а)  The  responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

(б)  Viewpoints  of  each  member  of  the 
class  on  child  training. 

(c)  Child  nurture  and  care  from  infancy 
to  manhood. 


It  takes  careful  planning  and  guarding 
against  interruptions  and  wasted  time  to 
carry  out  such  a  program  satisfactorily  in 
single  periods  of  45  minutes  each.  This 
means  a  maximum  of  100  lessons.  We  all 
know  how  this  number  is  lessened  by 


Studying  nutrition  charts  made  by  the  boys 


(d)  The  moral  education  of  the  child 
to-day. 

7.  First  aid.  A  review  of  the  essential 
knowledge  of  first  aid  as  given  in  the  Boy 
Scout  Manual.  Demonstrations  and 
practice  with  bandages,  tourniquets, 
treatment  of  cuts  and  bruises,  resuscita¬ 
tion,  etc. 


and 


vacations,  delays  at  beginnings, 
commencement  at  the  end  of  term. 

Many  of  the  boys  have  escaped  the 
physiology  and  biology  classes,  and  even 
the  terms  protein,  carbohydrates,  etc., 
which  are  so  familiar  to  most  girls,  must 
be  learned  as  new. 

With  the  use  of  Vocational  Education 


II.  Food  preparation  (one  period  each 
week) . 

Lessons  designed  to  make  possible  the 
preparation  of  wholesome  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners. 

Meat  dishes,  egg  cookery,  vegetables, 
salads  and  salad  dressings,  quick  breads. 


(6)  The  home  on  a  partnership  basis. 
Discussion  of  “doling”  method;  allow¬ 
ance  plan;  joint  account  between  husband 
and  wife. 

(c)  Wills;  joint  tenancy;  legal  points 
a  man  should  know  to  safeguard  his  home. 

6.  Care  and  training  of  children. 


References  Used 

Home  Economics  Education,  organ¬ 
ization  and  Administration. 

Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  28. 
(Each  boy  has  a  copy.) 

Dietetics  for  High  Schools.  Willard 
and  Gillett. 

Food  Facts.  Winchell.  Lippincott 
Co. 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition. 
E.  V.  McCollum. 

Practical  Dietetics.  Pattee. 

Feeding  the  Family.  Rose. 

Marketing  and  Homework  Manual. 
Donham  Little  Brown  &  Co. 

Etiquette.  Post. 

Manners  and  Conduct  in  School  and 
out.  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Principles  of  Interior  Decoration. 
Bernard  Jakway. 

Color.  Weinberg. 

Boy  Scout  Manual. 

Any  good  physiology. 

Magazines:  Hygeia,  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  the  House  Beautiful. 

Comments  on  the  Outline  Presented 
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Bulletin  28,  charts  or  graphs  are  made  of 
about  50  of  the  most  frequently  used 
foods  to  determine  the  highest  in  percent¬ 
age  of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  ash,  and 
water.  Though  somewhat  tedious,  this 
method  is  most  effective  in  familiarizing 
them  with  relative  food  values. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  starch  diges¬ 
tion  and  protein,  sugar  tests,  etc.,  are 
easily  performed  and  useful  as  concrete 
material. 

Some  of  the  personal  projects  or  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  are:  (1)  Raising  weight 
so  as  to  make  football  or  track  team; 
(2)  reducing  weight  of  self;  (3)  reducing 
weight  of  a  member  of  the  family;  (4)  im¬ 
proving  the  eating  habits  of  a  younger 
sister  or  brother;  (5)  clearing  one’s  own 
complexion  of  acne  and  other  eruptions; 
(6)  feeding  isolated  or  restricted  diets  to 


rats,  guinea  pigs,  and  chickens  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  milk,  vitamines,  or  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  tea  and  coffee. 

About  15  actual  cooking  lessons  are 
given  during  the  term,  but  they,  with  the 
etiquette  lessons,  are  the  big  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  course.  After  the  term  is 
finished,  however,  the  boys  stress  the 
good  obtained  from  the  nutrition  phase 
and  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  course  with 
a  true  perspective. 

Enrollment  in  Class  is  Doubled 

They  volunteered  to  do  some  “adver¬ 
tising”  to  get  others  into  the  class  the 
next  semester.  They  even  wanted  to 
know  how  they  could  help  to  see  that  the 
course  was  made  compulsory  for  every 
boy  in  school.  Evidently  their  adver¬ 
tising  methods  were  successful,  for  the 
enrollment  for  the  term  opening  as  this 


is  mailed  for  publication  is  30 — double 
that  of  any  previous  class,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  the  class  will  have  to  be 
divided  or  some  other  adjustment  made. 

In  order  to  have  honest  opinions,  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  asked  to  state,  without 
signatures,  their  criticisms  of  the  course 
as  given  during  the  past  semester  and  as 
outlined  above.  Some  of  them  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  significant: 

“I  have  taken  much  history,  language, 
and  science — all  of  which  taught  me  to 
think  and  prepare  for  the  future.  This 
course  has  not  only  taught  me  to  think 
and  to  be  systematic  but  it  has  also 
helped  me  for  living  to-day.  It  should 
be  a  part  of  every  boy’s  education.” 

“The  class  discussions  have  tended  to 
raise  our  moral  standards  and  have 
taught  us  the  proper  respect  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  girls.” 


“Through  our  talks  on  parenthcKid  we 
now  realize  the  effect  of  bad  habits  on 
later  life.” 

“While  I  was  in  training  for  football 
my  knowledge  of  nutrition  helped  me  to 
increase  my  weight  to  normal  so  that  I 
was  a  more  valuable  man  to  the  squad.” 

“My  face  has  been  cleared  of  a  bad 
case  of  acne  and  I  have  been  freed  from 
embarrassment.  Only  by  knowing  why 
certain  foods  and  habits  were  right  or 
wrong  was  this  possible.  Every  boy 
should  have  this  knowledge.” 

“The  one  thing  I  hope  never  to  forget 
is  our  study  of  the  training  and  care  of 
children.  It  is  essential  to  every  newly 
married  couple.  If  all  boys  could  study 
what  we  have,  in  the  way  we  have,  it 
would  mean  a  better  generation  of 
people.” 

“This  course  has  helped  me  in  public 
speaking.” 

“I  am  pleased  that  we  made  a  study  of 
eticpiette  for  I  now  feel  more  at  ease 
everywhere  I  go.” 


Library  Lending  Methods  Applied 
to  Museum 

“Taking  a  museum  to  school”  has  for 
12  years  found  an  active  expression  in  the 
lending  department  of  the  Newark,  (N. 
J.)  Museum.  Born  and  raised  in  a  public 
library  building,  this  museum  has  adopted 
many  of  the  ways  of  the  modern  library. 
This  has  been  all  the  easier  as  its  director, 
John  Cotton  Dana,  is  also  city  librarian, 
and  a  great  believer  in  meeting  the  public 
more  than  half  way. 

The  lending  department  of  the  Museum, 
although  open  to  the  general  public,  is 
used  almost  entirely  by  the  schools. 
Its  collections  number  more  than  5,000 
objects,  classified  under  28  heads,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  life  and 
customs,  geographical,  dolls  in  costume, 
and  industrial  process  charts.  Science 
and  nature  study  are  also  well  represented. 
Descriptive  and  illustrated  matter  accom¬ 
panies  most  of  the  exhibits,  which  are 
made  up  according  to  requests  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  schools  three  times  a  week — 
about  1,500  objects  a  month.  During 
1924  more  than  500  teachers  in  50  out  of 
70  public  schools  used  this  department. 
The  museum’s  collections  thus  came 
under  the  eyes  and  hands  of  more  than 
30,000  children,  most  of  them  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  12,  and  representing  a 
dozen  different  races.  Often,  requests  for 
some  particular  type  of  material — such  as 
Indian,  Chinese,  Eskimo,  colonial,  in¬ 
dustrial  charts,  and  models — can  not  be 
fiUed  for  weeks,  because  of  long  waiting 
lists. 

Special  exhibits  are  made  up  for 
churches,  parochial  and  private  schools, 
department  stores,  clubs,  out-of-town 
libraries  and  museums.  Borrowing  has 
been  made  as  simple  as  in  the  library,  and 
most  of  the  objects  may  be  kept  for  one 
month,  wdth  privilege  of  renewal. 

Attention  to  Eyesight  Is  Showing 
Results 

Visual  imperfections  of  school  children 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  been  notably 
reduced.  In  1910,  one  child  in  every 
3,708  had  to  learn  to  read  with  his 
fingers;  in  1924,  one  in  4,367.  This 
improvement  is  due  principally  to  legis¬ 
lation  requiring  prompt  attention  to 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  newborn 
infants,  to  providing  classes  for  par¬ 
tially  and  entirely  blind  children,  the 
increase  of  sight-saving  classes  for  those 
unable  to  see  well  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  regular  school  work,  and  by 
cooperation  with  parents  and  physicians 
for  local  treatment  and  fitting  of  glasses 
when  needed. 


Making  chemical  tests  of  foods 
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New  Books  In  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


4merican  classical  league.  The  clas¬ 
sical  investigation,  conducted  by  the 
advdsorv  committee  of  the  American 
classical  league.  Part  three.  The 
classics  in  England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Princeton,  Princeton  university 
press,  1925.  [vi]  203  p.  12°. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  of  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  has  prepared  this  part  of  the  classical 
investigation,  regarding  the  study  and  teaching  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Dr.  Kandel’s  fuller  studies  have  been  suppicmented 
by  special  observation  of  recent  conditions  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  made  by  Dr.  A.  F.  West,  president 
of  the  American  classical  league.  The  report  reviews 
the  situation  in  these  countries  for  the  last  30  years 
or  more,  including  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  World  war.  In  France,  the  plan  of  1923 
is  still  in  effect,  but  has  been  modified  by  authorizing 
an  alternative  to  the  classical  requirements.  The 
results  of  the  study  show  that  our  classical  teaching 
must  be  made  and  kept  thoroughiy  humanistic  in 
spirit,  and  not  mechanical,  if  it  is  to  exert  its  best 
influence. 

Avent,  Joseph  Emory.  The  summer 
sessions  in  state  teachers’  colleges  as  a 
factor  in  the  professional  education  of 
teachers.  [Richmond,  Va.,  The  William 
Byrd  press,  inc.,  1925]  393  p.  tables, 

forms,  diagrs.  8°. 

A  Study  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers 
college  committee  of  the  National  council  of  educa¬ 
tion,  National  education  association,  by  the  asso¬ 
ciate.  professor  of  educational  psychology.  University 
of  Tennessee.  The  book  describes  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  summer  sessions,  and 
discusses  the  means  of  professional  education  of 
teachers  in  the  summer  sessions  of  state  teachers’ 
colieges.  It  takes  up  further  the  staffs  of  instruction, 
and  the  stu(ients  attending,  functions  and  relations 
of  the  summer  session,  and  ends  with  conciusions 
and  suggestions. 

CooLiDGE,  Calvin.  America’s  need  for 
education,  and  other  educational  ad¬ 
dresses.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1925] 
viii,  87  p.  12°.  (Riverside  educa¬ 
tional  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 

America  has  developed  a  social  and  political 
philosophy  of  its  own,  which  includes  a  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  and  permeating  social  power  of 
education  to  a  degree  which  is  admitted  by  no  other 
country.  The  principles  of  this  American  social 
philosophy  are  expressed  in  President  Coolidge’s 
educational  addresses  and  papers.  The  address  on 
America’s  need  for  education,  which  gives  the  title 
to  this  colicction,  was  delivered  before  the  National 
education  association  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  4, 
1924.  The  book  al.so  contains  three  other  addresses 
as  follows:  The  needs  of  education  (1922),  Thought 
the  master  of  things  (1921),  The  things  that  are 
unseen  (1923).  Papers  included  comprise  a  procla¬ 
mation  for  American  education  week,  1924;  a  letter 
to  the  mayor  of  Boston,  1919,  concerning  teachers’ 
salaries;  a  letter  on  the  inauguration  of  President 
Olds  of  Amherst  college,  1924.  Outlines  of  these 
addresses  and  papers  conciude  the  volume. 

Curtis,  Carlton  C.  A  guide  to  the 
trees.  New  York,  Greenberg,  pub¬ 
lisher,  inc.,  1925.  208  p.  illus.  12°. 


An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  native  trees, 
and  the  ability  to  identify  them,  will  influence 
people  to  conserve  our  American  flora,  now  so  often 
threatened  with  destruction.  To  aid  in  acquiring 
this  knowledge,  this  book  briefly  describes  every 
variety  of  tree  in  the  area  from  Tennessee  west  to 
Kansas  and  thence  north  to  the  .\rctic  circle.  It 
also  contains  a  short  key  by  means  of  which  any 
tree  may  be  readily  classified.  The  author  is  a 
professor  of  botany  in  Columbia  university.  New 
York  city. 

Kirsch,  Felix  M.  The  Catholic  teacher’s 
companion;  a  book  of  self-help  and 
guidance.  With  a  preface  by  Cardinal 
Dougherty  and  an  introduction  by 
George  Johnson.  New  York  [etc.] 
Benziger  brothers,  1924.  xxx,  747  p. 
front.  12°. 

The  various  parts  of  this  book  deal  with  the 
character  and  calling  of  the  teacher,  moral  and 
religious  education,  inteilectual  education,  and 
school  management.  While  especially  intended  for 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
contains  much  material  which  will  appeal  to  teachers 
in  general.  The  author  aims  to  aid  Christian 
teachers  to  keep  themselves  fit  for  their  vocation, 
culturally,  professionally,  and  spiritually,  and  to 
realize  that  these  three  elements  are,  after  all,  but 
one.  The  important  subject  of  the  teacher’s  reading 

is  handled  in  one  chapter. 

• 

National  association  of  secondary- 
school  PRINCIPALS.  Ninth  yearbook, 
1925,  ed.  by  H.  V.  Church,  secretary., 
Cicero,  Ill.,  Pub.  by  the  association, 
1925.  cviii,  209  p.  8°. 

Among  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume  are 
the  following:  A  program  of  guidance  for  second¬ 
ary  schools,  by  Jesse  B.  Davis.  The  function  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  the  program  of  international 
understanding,  by  A.  0.  Thomas.  Current  prob¬ 
lems  of  administration  in  high  schools,  by  C.  II. 
Judd.  The  curriculum  and  the  seven  objectives  of 
secondary  education,  by  C.  O.  Davis.  What 
becomes  of  high  school  principals?  by  T.  II.  Briggs. 
Recent  developments  in  the  junior  high-.school  field, 
by  J.  M.  Glass.  A  directory  of  members  precedes 
the  papers. 

National  education  association.  Com¬ 
mittee  ON  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION.  Report.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  National  education  asso¬ 
ciation,  1925.  164  p.  charts  (partly 

fold.)  8°  (Frank  Irving  Cooper,  chair¬ 
man.) 

Educators  and  school  administrators  have  com¬ 
bined  with  architects  and  engineers,  and  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associ¬ 
ation,  to  produce  this  report,  which  covers  its  field 
comprehensively.  It  deals  with  the  steps  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  constructing  a  school  building,  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  schedule  of  rooms,  choice  of  the  general 
plan,  capacity  of  instruction  rooms,  and  of  library 
and  study  halis,  detecting  waste  in  the  plan.  State 
regulations,  illumination,  safety  to  life,  specifica¬ 
tions,  estimating  cost,  and  planning  gymnasiums 
and  their  accessories.  The  pages  on  the  iliumina- 
tion  requirements  of  school  buildings  are  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Prof.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  proves  experimentally  that  with 
5-foot  candles  as  a  standard  of  illumination,  unfa¬ 
vorable  conditions  may  combine  to  make  the  light¬ 


ing  in  certain  parts  of  a  schoolroom  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  suggests  six  possible  methods  of  solving 
this  difficulty. 

The  problem  child  in  school.  Narratives 
from  case  records  of  visiting  teachers, 
by  Mary  B.  Sayles;  with  a  description 
of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  visiting 
teacher  work,  by  Howard  W.  Nudd. 
New  York,  Joint  committee  on  methods 
of  preventing  delinquency,  1925.  287 

p.  8°. 

These  narratives  of  school  experience  of  excep¬ 
tional  children  are  grouped  under  the  common  types 
of  parental  attitudes,  feelings  of  inferiority,  diverse 
Issues,  questions  of  honesty,  and  sex  problems.  A 
general  interpretation  of  the  particular  type  in¬ 
volved  is  prefi-xed  to  each  group  of  individual  narra¬ 
tives.  The  book  shows  what  the  visiting  teacher 
can  accomplish  in  securing  cooperation  between 
home  and  school,  and  in  adapting  school  methods 
to  individual  problem  cases. 

Sargent,  Porter.  A  handbook  of  Amer¬ 
ican  private  schools;  an  annual  survey. 
Ninth  ed.,  1924-25.  Boston,  Mass. 
Porter  Sargent  [1924]  1047  p.  illus. 
8°. 

Besides  the  directory  of  schools,  this  annual  con¬ 
tains  the  usual  review  of  the  school  year,  and  sec¬ 
tions  on  internationalizing  education,  education  in 
Europe,  and  recent  educational  books. 

Smith,  David  Eugene.  History  of  math¬ 
ematics.  Vol.  I-II.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1923- 
25]  2  V.  illus.,  diagrs.,  facsims.  8°. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  presents  a  general 
survey  of  the  progress  of  elementary  mathematics 
arranged  by  chronological  periods  wdth  reference  to 
racial  and  geographical  conditions.  The  second 
volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  deals  with  special 
topics  of  elementary  mathematics. 

- .  The  progress  of  algebra  in  the 

last  cjuarter  of  a  century.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  coiiipany 
[1925]  V,  86  p.  diagrs.,  facsims.  8°. 

Some  striking  evidences  of  progress  in  the  purpose 
of  school  algebra  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  are  presented  in  the  initial  pages  of  this 
book.  The  writer  goes  on  to  show  what  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  same  period  in  the  topics 
and  teaching  of  algebra,  and  in  perfecting  the  algebra 
textbook.  An  appendix  contains  illustrations 
which  give  a  visual  picture  of  the  development  of 
textbooks  in  algebra  from  1900  to  1925,  and  also  in 
some  cases  from  the  days  of  the  early  printed  books. 

Wayman,  Agnes  R.  Education  through 
physical  education;  its  organization 
and  administration  for  girls  and  women. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Lea  & 
Febiger,  1925.  356  p.  tables,  diagrs., 

forms.  8°. 

This  book  represents  entirely  a  woman's  point  of 
view  in  physical  education;  it  makes  its  appeal  to 
girls  and  women.  It  deals  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  physical  education  and  with 
the  subject  as  a  whole,  rather  than  with  the  details  of 
technique. 

Wohlfarth,  Julia  H.  Self-help  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  English;  a  guide  and 
ally  for  teachers  of  elementary  English. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  World  book 
company,  1925.  viii,  294  p.  illus.  8° 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  grade  teachers 
of  English,  with  or  without  a  knowledge  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  immediately  to  improve  their  instruction  in 
oral  and  written  composition  by  using  simple  and 
thoroughly  tested  methods  applicable  anywhere 
under  present  conditions. 
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SHORTENING  THE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

The  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  lags  behind  the  European  school 
in  the  rate  at  which  it  accomplishes  its  work.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  American  plan  yields  a  greater  depth  of  cul¬ 
ture  than  does  the  shorter  regimen  of  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  making  this  statement  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  dual  character  of  the  European  school  system. 
We  know  that  an  early  decision  must  be  made  by  parents,  a  decision 
in  virtue  of  which  the  child  either  goes  into  the  secondary  schools  and 
is  on  the  road  to  the  university,  or  must  be  content  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  only.  But  in  this  country  we  do  not  recognize  that 
even  a  portion  of  the  population  is  entitled  to  a  more  rapid,  as  well 
as  a  more  thorough,  introduction  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  race. 

The  American  concept  of  education  at  its  best  contemplates  a 
considerable  amount  of  secondary  schooling  for  every  child.  It  is, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  study  the  extent  to  which  this 
objective  may  be  attained  for  a  greater  number  of  pupils  and  at  a 
reasonable  expenditure  of  time. 

Teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  is  better  now  than  it  used 
to  be.  It  has  been  stated,  and  we  believe  correctly,  that  in  pro¬ 
gressive  school  systems  pupils  now  learn  to  read  as  well  by  the  end 
of  their  third  school  year  as  many  of  the  pupils  of  40  or  50  years  ago 
learned  to  read  in  the  entire  school  course.  This  early  superiority 
should  have  important  bearing  on  the  amount  of  work  pupils  can 
cover  in  grades  subsequent  to  the  third. 

Other  improvements  in  teaching  have  either  arrived  or  are 
imminent.  We  predict  that  within  the  next  few  years  there  will  be 
as  remarkable  development  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  as  there 
has  been  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

Hitherto  we  have  made  each  increment  in  effectiveness  be  a 
so-called  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study — an  enrichment  in  virtue 
of  which  secondary  school  subjects  were  brought  down  into  the  lower 
grades.  All  this,  however,  has  failed  to  save  time.  The  problem  of 
whether  the  children  of  to-day  and  of  the  imminent  future  are  not 
entitled  to  a  return  in  timesaving,  a  return  which  will  permit  them 
to  assume  economic  independence  and  to  take  their  station  in  society 
at  a  time  when  biologically  they  are  fitted  to  do  so,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  Why  should  civilization  continue  to  play  the  des¬ 
perate  game  of  prolonging  the  period  of  dependence,  the  period  which 
Fiske  calls  the  period  of  infancy? 

— Abstract  of  an  editorial  in  Educational  Research  Bulletin 
B.  R.  Buckingham,  editor. 


Satisfactions  and  Compensations  of 
University  Teaching 

A  UNIVERSITY  stands  or  falls  by  the  quality  of  its  staff,  for 
while  genius  can  make  shift  with  poor  equipment,  the  finest 
equipment  can  not  make  up  for  a  lack  of  inspiration  in  the 
teaching  and  investigation.  A  university’s  most  important  duty  is 
therefore  to  select  the  best  men  and  women  available  as  its  teachers, 
and  having  got  them,  to  provide  conditions  of  service  under  which 
they  can  give  the  university  the  best  that  is  in  them.  *  *  * 

The  principal  motive  which  leads  men  and  women  to  adopt 
university  teaching  as  a  career  is  obviously  not  a  desire  for  great 
material  prosperity.  They  enter  upon  the  profession  of  their  choice 
in  the  knowledge  that,  however  great  the  eminence  they  may  attain 
in  it,  they  can  not  hope  to  make  a  fortune  or  to  secure  such  incomes 
as  fall  to  the  leaders  of  the  other  learned  professions  and  are  relatively 
common  in  business.  Their  object  is  in  fact  a  certain  kind  of  life, 
lived  in  a  society  of  intellectual  workers  with  interests  and  aims 
similar  to  their  own,  and  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  students  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  But  just  as  such  a  life  renounces 
the  shining  prizes  of  wealth,  so  it  demands,  if  it  is  to  be  properly 
lived,  a  certain  amount  of  what  Aristotle  called  “external  goods” — 
an  income  which  guards  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  interests  against 
continuous  distraction  by  sordid  cares,  ample  facilities  for  under¬ 
taking  original  work,  and  such  leisure  as  will  serve  to  keep  the  mind 
fresh  and  active. 

Universities,  in  their  capacity  of  employers,  know  that  they 
need  not  go  to  an  absolutely  open  market  for  their  teachers,  and 
that  indeed  the  appeal  of  very  large  salaries  would  be  mainly  to  a 
type  of  mind  which  is  not  inherently  suited  to  the  academic  life; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  must  realize  that,  if  their  service  is  to 
retain  its  attractions  even  for  the  type  by  temperament  inclined  to 
it,  the  modest  advantages  which  it  professes  to  offer  must  actually 
be  forthcoming.  If  the  profession  of  university  teaching  was  gen¬ 
erally  found  not  only  to  give  a  small  money  income  but  also  to  be 
seriously  lacking  in  compensating  advantages,  the  effect  upon  the 
flow  of  candidates  into  it  would  be  disastrous. 

— Report  of  University  Grants  Committee 
{Great  Britain) ,  1923-24. 
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born,  2-3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  tea"hers’  salaries,  Ontario, 

12,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  technical  education,  9,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15. 

Canadian  conference  to  focus  public  attention  on  edu¬ 
cation,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Music  instruction  in  schools,  10, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Carbon  County,  Utah:  Health  program,  6,  no.  3,  Aug. 
1;  physical  training,  4,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  teachers’  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  school  code,  15,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Carmichael,  A.  A.,  4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Carnegie  pensions,  by  J.  MeKeenCattell,5,no.3,  Aug.l. 

Cary,  C.  P.:  The  new  spirit  in  education,  8,  no.  10,  Nov. 
15. 

Case  for  canning,  3,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Cattell,  J.  MoKeen:  Carnegie  pensions,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Census,  Fourteenth,  1,  3,  8,  no'.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Cestre,  Charles:  Impressions  ofAmeri'  an  education,  8, 
no.  1,  July  1. 

Chadwick,  R.  D.:  Value  of  play,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Chair  of  rural  education,  for  Georgia,  7,  no.  7,'Oct.  1. 

Chancellor,  William  Estabrook:  The  health  of  the 
teacher,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  quotation  from,  10,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Charts:  Iowa  back-to-school  drive,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1; 
organization  and  a^-tivities  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  9,  no.  1,  July  1;  teachers’  salaries  (comparative 
rewards  of  business  and  teaching),  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Cheapness  in  education,  4,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Chewing  gum:  Cost  compared  with  education,  8,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Child,  G.  N.:  Appointed  State  supt.,  Utah,  5,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

Child  Health  Organization,  New  York:  School-health 
advertising  (Ulus.),  1,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Child  labor:  And  illiteracy  (Julia  C.  Lathrop),  6,  no.  11. 
Deo.  1:  “  Every  child  in  school,”  a  safeguard  against, 
2.  no.  12.  Dec.  15. 

Child  welfare:  Minimum  standards  (children’s 
bureau),  14-15,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  thirty-nine  States 
have  mothers’  pension  laws,  11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

“Child  W’elfare  Special”  (automobile  baby  clinic),  16, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Children:  Health,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1; 
see  also  Hygiene  and  physical  education  page. 

Children’s  bureau:  Children’s  year  follow-up  series  no. 
3  (Every  child  in  school),  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  “Every 
child  in  school,”  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  for  child  welfare,  14-15,  no.  11,  Dec,  1;  teaches 
rural  mothers  by  automobile  baby  clinic,  16,  no.  2, 
July  16;  thirty-nine  States  have  mothers’  pension 
laws,  11,  no.  li,  Deo.  1. 

Chile;  A  copper  mine  school  in  South  America,  11,  no. 
2,  July  16;  exchange  professorships,  4,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Chile  Exploration  Co.:  A  copper  mine  school  in  South 
America,  11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

China:  Education  moving  fast,  12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15; 
society  for  the  promotion  of  national  education  for 
China  formed  at  Peking,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Christian  Science  Monitor;  Centralizing  trend  and  edu¬ 
cation,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Church  and  school  (Educational  Sunday),  14,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Cigarettes:  And  boys,  12,  no.  12,  Dee.  15. 

Cincinnati:  Conference  of  specialists  engaged  in  train¬ 
ing  teachers  of  manual  arts  and  industrial  subjects, 

4,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  Men  High  School 
Teachers’  Association  favors  State  federation  of 
teachers,  15,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  teachers  interested  in  club¬ 
houses,  2,  no.  3,  .-lug.  1. 

Cinciimati:  Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School  re¬ 
quires  physical  training,  6,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Civic  training;  National  Education  Association  reso¬ 
lution,  1,  2,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Civil  service,  U.  S.:  Colleges  and  universities  cooperat¬ 
ing,  2,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Clarke,  John,  editor'.  Problems  of  national  education 
by  twelve  Scottish  educationists,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Clarke,  John:  Quoted,  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Classics;  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  report,  13, 
no.  1,  July  1;  our  need  of,  by  John  H.  I'inley,  6-7,  no. 
4,  Aug.  16. 

Claxton,  Dr.  P.  P.:  Federal  Government  should  cooper¬ 
ate  with  States  in  support  of  public  schools,  1-2,  no. 
4,  Aug.  16;  the  kindergarten  and  the  present  crisis, 

13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  school  statistics  (uniform  plan),  5, 
no.  10.  Nov.  15;  teachers'  salaries  (letter  to  D.  L. 
Kirk,  Spokane,  Wash.),  10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  see  also 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Cleveland,  0.:  Speech  correction  campaign,  10,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1.  T  „  o 

Clothing  trade;  Training  women  for,  Leeds,  9,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Clubhouses  for  women  teachers,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Clubs.  See  Biso  Boys’ clubs:  Girls’ clubs. 

Coleman,  Lucy  Singleton:  Copper  mineschool  in  South 
America,  ll',  no.  2,  July  16. 


The  college  professor  and  the  49}  c.  dollar, by  H.W 
Hurt,  14,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

College  teachers:  Better  salaries  for.  6,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Colleges  and  universities.  See  Universities  and  col¬ 
leges. 

“Come  back,  boy,  come  back,”  7,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Commerce:  Degree  in.  University  of  London,  7,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1. 

Commercial  education;  Importance  of  salesmanship 
study,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Commi.ssioner  of  Education:  Annual  report,  1,  14-16, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Committee  on  health  problems  in  education.  See 
National  education  association.  Committee  on 
health  problems  in  education. 

Committee  on  Hispanic  American  Relations,  4,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Common  school  (Henry  Barnard),  5,  no.  4,  .\ug.  16. 

Community  leagues,  V'irginia,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  map,  5, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

The  community  school.  North  Carolina,  10-11,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Compulsory  education:  Montana,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15' 
National  rural  conference,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in¬ 
dorses,  ll,no.9,Nov.  1;  State  laws  requiring  attend¬ 
ance  upon  part-time  or  continuation  schools,  14-16, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Compulsory  education  officials  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
3,  no.  .10,'  Nov.  15. 

Conference  of  specialists  in  industrial  education 
engaged  in  training  teachers  of  manual  arts  and  in¬ 
dustrial  subjects:  Foreman  training  proposed,  9,  no. 

12,  Deo.  15;  urges  high  standards  lor  manual  training 
teachers,  1-2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Conference  on  rural  education  and  rural  life,  1-2,  3,  no. 
7,  Oct.  1;  Berea  meeting  postponed,  5,  no.  12,  I)cc. 
15. 

Connecticut:  Compulsory  education  law,  14,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Connecticut  State  College:  Soldier  summer  school,  3, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Consolidation  of  schools:  Michigan,  12,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 
National  rural  conference,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in¬ 
dorses,  11,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Constitution  day,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Constitution  of'the  German  Republic;  Education  in, 

13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Gontinuation  school  law,  Illinois,  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  New 
York  (State),  4,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Continuation  schools:  State  laws  requiring  attendance 
upon  part-time  or  continuation  schools,  14-16,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Katherine  M.:  Survey,  Mt.  Joy  township 
Adams  County,  Pa.,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Cooperative  course  for  teacher-training,  7,  no.  6,  Sept. 
15. 

.4  copper  mine  school.  South  America,  11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Cornell  University;  Soldier  summer  school,  3,  no.  2 
July  16. 

Correspondence  training  for  teachers,  11-12,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Council  of  National  defense:  “Every  child  in  school,” 
2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Country  school  by  Herbert  Quick,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

County  supermtendents;  Montana,  area  of  district,  7, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

County  unit:  Montana,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Courtis,  Stuart  A.:  Gary  public  school,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Crathorne,  A.  R.:  “A  critical  study  of  the  correlation 
method  as  applied  to  grades,”  mentioned,  5,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Creed,  Americans’,  2,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Cubberley,  Fllwood  F.:  PubliceducationmtheUnited 
States, '9,  no.  L  Oct.  1. 

Cuzzort,  Belvia  E.;  Harvey’s  day  at  Dennys  corner,  7, 
no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Czechoslovak  Republic:  Public  libraries,  9,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15. 

D. 

Danger  signals  for  teachers,  by  A.  E.  Winship,  9,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Deaf  and  dumb:  Bill  to  create  a  bureau  for  m  the  Dept, 
of  Labor,  14,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Dean  of  women;  Girl-adviser  plan  for  high  schools,  3-4, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Defective  children:  T.os  Angeles  (using  the  ungraded 
rooms),  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Deffenbaugh,  'Vi’ alter  S.;  Survey  of  Mt.  Joy  township, 
Adams  County,  Pa.,  7,  no.  (b  Sept.  15. 

Degrees  in  commerce  at  the  Pmiversity  of  London,  7, 
no.  3,  -\ug.  1. 

Delaware:  Colored  schools,  hall  million  for,  9,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15;  educating  people  of  State  on  problem  of 
State  government,  2,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  educational  notes 
5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  public  schools,  Pierre  S.du  Pont  gives 
money,  3,  no.  2,  July  16;  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

De  Man,  Henry;  A  Belgian  m  the  United  States,  9,  no. 
11,  Dec,  1. 

Dental  condition:  School  children,  England  and 
Wales,  9,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Dental  service  to  North  Carolina  school  children  free, 
11,  no.  IL  July  16. 

Denver:  Bond  issue,  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Department  of  education:  Bill  discussed  in  Senate,  3, 
K  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  bills  to  create,  14,  no.  1,  July  1; 
F.  E.  Spaulding  on  in  his  After-the-war  program  for 
the  advancement  of  public  education,  15-16,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

Department  of  labor:  Training  bulletin  (no.  13),  5,  no. 
5,  Sept.  1. 

Development  rooms;  Los  Angeles,  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Dewey,  Evelyn;  New  schools  tor  old,  9,  no.  2,  July  16. 


District  of  Columbia:  Bureau  of  Education’s  report  on 
school  system,  1.15,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  teachers’  retire¬ 
ment  bill,  1-2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15.  See  also  'W’ashing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dobbs,  A.  E.:  Educational  and  social  movements 
1700-1850,  9,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Docs  this  apply  to  teachers?  (William  Howard  Taft), 
13,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Dolman,  Alice  M.;  Emergency  first  aids,  6,  no.  3,  Aug. 

Domestic  science  teaching  should  result  in  better 
homes  (H.  C.  Goodspeed),  4,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Dooley,  William  IL:  Principles  and  methods  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education  tor  use  in  teacher-training,  9,  no 
11,  Dec.  1.  1 

Dow,  Stephen  R.:  Appointed  asst.  supt.  of  junior 
placement,  Boston,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Duffy,  William  R.:  Texas  promotes  visual  instruction, 
16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Duluth,  Miim.  Morgan  Park  school:  Know  your  school 
series,  no.  2, 1918  (Value  of  play),  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Dumiaway,  J.  E.;  On  Alabama  Education  Commi.s- 
sion,  4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Du  Pont,  Pierre  S.:  Gift  to  Delaware  for  public  school 
buildings,  3,  no.  2,  July  16;  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

\ 

Ecclesiastes:  Health  quotatioh,  7,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Edinburgh,  University  of:  Opportimities  tor  advanced 
study,  4,  no.  6,  Sept.  15.  \ 

Educate  America,  8,  12-16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Education:  against  waste,  by  Waitman  Barbe,  13,  no.  1 
July  1;  alms  of  a  program  (National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation),  1,  no.  2,  July  16;  cheapness  in,  4,  no.  6,  Sept. 
15;  China,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16,  12,  no.  12,  Deo.  15;  cost 
compared  with  chewing  gum  and  tobicco,  8,  no.  1- 
July  1;  Germany,  13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15; in  millcommim- 
itieS(Dr.  H.  W.  Foght),  12-13,  no.  1,  July  1;  in  mining 
towms,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  in  the  constitution  of  the 
German  republic,  13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  1,  2,  no.  2,  July  16;  in  vital  statistics,  14,  no. 
9,  Nov.  1;  museums  and  public  education,  7,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1;  new  spirit  in,  8,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  no  longer  a 
local  concern  (Richmond  Virginian),  9,  no.  1,  July  1; 
public  interest  in  national,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  three 
definite  objectives,  8,  12-16,  no.  2,  July  16;  to  check 
extravagant  buying,  4,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  two  centuries 
ago,  12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  U.  S.,  With  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  5-6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1,  5-6,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15,  5,  no.  9,  Nov.  1,  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Education  and  citizenship  and  other  papers,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Kidder  Graham,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Education  bill  discussed  in  Senate,  3,  8,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Education  bill,  Ireland,  3,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Education  departments,  colleges;  Bureau  of  Education 
investigating  standards  and  scope,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Education  fund:  Massachusetts,  1,  7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Education  Gazette,  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Music  in¬ 
struction  in  schools,  10,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Education  Gazette,  Victoria:  I’arents’  school  commit¬ 
tees  in  Victoria,  10-11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Educational  advantages  of  negroes  in  North  Carolina, 
4,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Educational  and  social  movements  1700-1850,  by  A.  E. 
Dobbs,  9,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Educational  campaign:  Every  year,  6,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 
West  Virginia,  5,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Educational  conditions:  No  one  guiltless,  8,  no.  1,  July 

1. 

Educational  congress,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  9,  no.  10,  Nov. 
15. 

Educational  fair:  Kalispell,  Mont.,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Educational  legislation,  14-16,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Educational  programs:  Knights  of  Columbus,  11,  no.  8, 
Oct. .15;  League  of  Nations,  1,  2,  no.  2,  July  16;  “Two 
notable  declarations”  (N.  E.  A.  and  A.  F.  of  L.), 
8-9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Educational  psychology,  by  Daniel  Starch,  9,  no.  11, 
Doc.  1. 

Educational  revival  in  Palestine,  16,  no.  11,  Deo.  1. 

Educational  Sunday;  New  .Jersey,  14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Educational  surveys:  Alabama,  1-2,  3,  no.  1,  July  1; 
Arkansas  creates  now  State  school  commission,  5, 
no.  9,  Nov.  1;  Memphis,  Tcmi.,  1-2,  no.  5,  Sept.  1; 
Mt.  Joy  towmship,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  7,  no.  6,  Sept. 
15;  Washington,  D.  C.,  1,  15,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Elders-Carswell  bill,  Georgia:  Legislature  passes,  1,  8, 
no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Elementary  education;  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Commission  on  the  revision  of  elementary  ed¬ 
ucation,  preliminary  statement,  7-8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Elimination  of  donts,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Elliott,  Major  Charles  W.:  The  “R.  O.  T.  C.,”^  12-13, 
15,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Ellsworth,  Pa.:  Teachers’ residences,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Emergency  first  aids,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Employment  service.  Junior  section:  Asks  cooperation 
in  vocational  guidance  work  in  cities,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Engineering  education:  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C., 
6,  no.  1,  July  1. 

England:  British  education  and  the  war,  4-5,  no.  4, 
Aug.  16;  dental  condition  of  school  children,  9,  no.  1, 
July  1;  English  language,  study  of,  8,  no.  1,  July  1; 
improved  industrial  conditions  benefit  educational 
movement,  11,  no.  2,  July  16;  a  national  salar.v  scale, 
13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  Newcastle  teachers  ask  advisory 
councils,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  part-time  school,  Notting¬ 
ham,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  teachers’  salaries,  Nottingham 
increases,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  teachers’  strikes,  8,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1;  training  women  for  the  clothing  trade  in 
Leeds,  9,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
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Enslish  education;  American  and,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

English  language:  England,  Study,  8,  no.  1,  July  1; 
Hawaii,  Basis  of  instruction,  private  schools,  13,' no. 
7,  Oct.  1. 

Environment,  School .  See  School  environment. 

Equai  pay  for  equal  work,  Porto  Rico,  4,  no.  7.  Oct.  1. 

Erkskine,  John:  Education  in  the  League  of  Nations, 

I,  2,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Es.sentials  in  a  garden  program,  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Es.scntial.'^of  Americanization,  by  Emorv  S.  Bogardus, 
9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Evangeline  (motion  picture):  Special  matinee  to  be 
given  for  school  children,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Every  child  in  school,  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Exchange  professorships  with  Chile  arranged,  4,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

E.xperimental  education,  by  Robert  R.  Rusk,  9,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

Extravagance:  Finance  and  education,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Extravagant  buying:  Education  to  check,  4,  no.  6, 
Sept.  15. 

r. 

The  fairy  ring  and  a  California  rural  school,  10-11,  no. 

II,  Dec.  1. 

Fairs.  See  Educational  fairs. 

Farnam,  Fred  B.:  Appointed  State  Supt.  of  junior 
placement,  Ind.,  4,  no.,7,  Oct.  1. 

Farrington,  Frederic  I/rnest:  French  educationai 
ideals  of  to-dav,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Federal  aid:  Education,  Federal  Government  should 
cooperate  with  States,  says  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1-2,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Federal  extension  work  asked,  1,  14-16,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Fellowships:  Fr,enoh  universities  tor  American  stu¬ 
dents,  4,  no.  I,  July  1.  See  also  Scholarships. 

Finance  and  education,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Findlay,  Jqon  Logan:  Letter  to  Worcester  Post 
quoted,  11,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Finegan,  Thomas  E.:  Pennsylvania’s  big  educational 
congress,  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Fines:  Harvard  university,  two  centuries  ago,  12,  no. 
12,  Dec.  15. 

Finley,  John  H.:  Our  need  of  the  classics,  6-7,  no.  4, 
Aug.  16. 

First  aid:  Emergency  (A.  M.  Dolman),  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Fisher,  flon.  H.  A.  L.;  A  national  salary  scale  for 
England,  13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Fishpaugh,  Clara:  Describes  plans  tor  housing  teach¬ 
ers  in  mining  communities,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Fitzpatrick,  Edward  A.:  How  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
advertises  its  needs  for  teachers,  ,13,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Foberg,  J.  A.,  10,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  5,  no.  10,  Nov.  'IS. 

Foght,  Dr.  Harold  W.:  Half-time  mill  school,  12-13, 
no.  1,  July  1;  teacher  shortage.  South  Dakota,  8,  no. 
7,  Oct.  1. 

Foos,  Charles  B.:  School  garden  in  Reading,  Pa.,  7, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Foreign  born:  Canada  struggling  with  problem,  2-3, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Foreign  language:  Canada,  2-3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Foreign  notes,  10-11,  no.  2,  July  16;  7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1; 
5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  8,-no.  5,  Sept.  1;  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15; 
9,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Foreign  students.  University  of  Texas,  5,  no.  .3,  Aug.  1. 

Foreign  women  students;  To  be  received  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Education,  New  York  City,  5, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Forty  reasons,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Foster,  Sir  Gregory;  American  university  union,  3, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

France:  Americankindergartnershelp  refugee  children, 
14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  and  the  extension  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  S,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  appeal  for  help  for  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  Northern,  1,  16,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

France  and  her  history  (Title-page  of  After-war  read¬ 
ing  course  no.  11),  1,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Free  dental  ser\  iee  to  North  Carolina  school  children, 
11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Freeland,  George  E.:  Modern  elementary  school  prac¬ 
tice,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

French-American  education  correspondence,  Nacional 
bureau  of,  1,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

French  educational  ideas  of  to-day,  edited  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Buisson  and  Frederic  Er'nest  Farrington,  9, 
no.  7,  Oct.  1.  £>  ,  , 

French  universities:  Fellowships  for  American  stu¬ 
dents,  4,  no.  1,  July  1. 


O. 

Gains  in  school  support,  Maine,  4,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Gandy,  John  M.:  Educational  campaigns,  6,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Garden  army  officers  and  their  value,  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

The  Garden  beautiful  (Julia  C.  Lathrop),  11,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Garden  teachers:  Normal-school  training,  2,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Gardening:  As  a  permanent  part  of  school  work,  8, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

The  Gary  public  school,  by  Stuart  A.  Courtis,  9,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Gary  schools  reports  available,  6,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Gassett,  Consul  Percival:  Training  women  for  the 
clothing  trade  in  Leeds,  9,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

General  Education  Board:  Furnishes  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  plan  to  use  army  mental  tests  in  schoois,  1, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15;  gives  financial  aid  to  national  com¬ 
mittee  on  mathematical  requirements,  10,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1;  reports  available,  6,  no.  1,  July  1;  Rocke¬ 
feller  gift  for  medical  education,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 


General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs:  And  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  movement,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

General  methods  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  by 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Geographic  news  bulletin  service:  Notice,  12,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

Geography:  National  Geographic  Society  bulletins  to 
be  sent  to  schools,  3,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  pliotographs  of 
National  Geographic  Society  available  tor  schools,  7, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Geography,  Pictorial:  National  Geographic  Society,  7, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  National 
bureau  of  French-American  correspondence,  1,  8,  no. 
6,  Sept.  15. 

Georgia:  Chair  of  rural  education.  State  normal  school, 
Athens,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  in  significant  educational 
advance,  1,  8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  school  law,  legislatme 
passes  Elders-Carswell  bill,  1,  8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Germany:  Education  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Republic,  13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  plight  of  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  10-11,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Gerwig,  G.  W.:  Psychology  tests  for  teachers,  7,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Girls;  Girl-adviser  plan  for  high  schools,  3-4,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Girls’  clubs:  Maryland,  adopts  new  plan  for  elemen¬ 
tary  agriculture  and  home  economics,  6-7,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Glass,  Carter,  Seoy.  of  the  Treasury:  Letter  to  Ameri¬ 
can  school  children  on  thrift,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Glynn,  Frank  L.:  Training  in  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  7,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Goodrich,  M.  Delos;  Survey  of  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 
shows  no  high-school  opportunities,  7,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Goodspeed,  Helen  C.:  Budgets  as  a  basis  for  thrift 
instruction,  9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  reconstruction  in  the 
domestic-science  kitchen,  4,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Government  savings  to  bepermanent,  3,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Gowans,  Dr.  E.  G.:  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Graham,  Edward  Kidder:  Education  and  citizenship 
and  other  papers,  9,  no.  7.  Oct.  1. 

Great  Britain:  .-Igricultural  research  and  education, 
10,  no.  2,  .July  16;  university  finance,  7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 
See  also  England: 

Great  Britain  Board  of  education:  Medical  officer’s 
report  (Dental  condition  of  school  children  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales),  9,  no.  1,  July  1;  report  for  1917-18, 
4-5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Greek,  American  Rhodes  scholars  exempt  from,  6, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Gregg,  James  E.:  Quoted,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Grossman,  Rabbi  Louis:  Aims  of  teaching  in  Jewish 
schools,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 


H. 

Haggerty,  M.  E.:  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Hahn,  Mary  E.;  Garden  army  officers  and  their  value, 
7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Haiti:  Americans  seek  teacher,  16,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Hamilton  CoimW,  Ohio:  Teachers  seek  tenure-of-office 
law,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Hampton,  Charles  I..:  School-garden  army  work  leads 
to  effective  county  agricultural  plan,  12-13,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Hand-grenade  bank  for  every  U.  S.  garden  soldier,  4, 
no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Hand-grenade  banks  for  successful  gardeners,  5-6, 
no.  6,  Sept.  1  5. 

Handicapped,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Hart,  Harris:  Salaries  and  supervision  for  the  rural 
school,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Harvard  University:  Fines  two  centuries  ago,  12, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15;  plea  for  fund  to  increase  pay  of  teach¬ 
ing  lorce,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Harvey’s  day  at  Dennys  corner,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Have  to  borrow  their  salaries,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Hawaiian  Islands:  Japanese  language  schools,  2,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  private  schools  must  be  authorized  by  public 
school  authorities,  12-13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Hawley,  Edith  M.:  How  Huntington,  Ind.,  helps 
underweight  school  children,  6,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Health:  Ecclesiastes  quotation,  7,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Health  and  hygiene  teaching  in  hands  of  local  school 
authorities,  Indiana,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Health  by  stunts,  by  Capt.  N.  11.  Pearl,  and  Capt. 
H.  E.  Brown,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Health  chart:  Louisville,  Ky.,  6,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Health  crusade;  Idaho  placed  on  regular  school  pro¬ 
gram,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Indiana,  State  superintendent 
urges  help  for,  14,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  subject  of  round¬ 
table  conference.  North  Atlantic  Tuberculosis  Con¬ 
ference,  Philadelphia,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Health  department:  A  school  and  community.  7 
no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Health  education:  Carbon  County,  Utah,  6,  no.  3 
Aug.  1;  Indiana,  10,  no.  11  Dec.  1;  internatlonai 
conference  of  women  physicians.  New  York,  15, 
no.  7,  Oct.  1;  North  Carolina,  3,  no.  1,  July  1;  teach¬ 
ing  must  be  positive,  .3,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  tjtah  Stale 
director  appointed,  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Health  of  the  teacher,  by  William  Estabrook  Chan¬ 
cellor,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Health  program  and  the  ideals  underlying  it,  by  Supt. 
Or.son  Ryan,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Health  supervision;  Bureau  of  education  investigating 
in  cities,  6,  no.  5,  Swt.  1. 

Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  16,  no.  11,  Deo.  1. 

Heilman,  George  S.:  Art  study  in  the  A.  E.  F.  imiver- 
sity,  8,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Hey,  Mr.:  Whitley  councils  for  teachers  in  England, 
16,  no.  1,  July  1. 


High-school  teacher  training  and  other  items  from 
Montana,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

High  schools:  Girl-adviser  plan,  3,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  New 
York  (State),  no  opportunity  in  Tioga  County,  7, 
no.  1,  July  1.  See  also  Junior  high  schools. 

High  standards  urged  for  manual  training  teachers, 
1-2,  no.  12,  Dec,  15. 

Higher  education:  France  (Dr.  Ldvy-Bruhl),  8,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Highway  engineering:  Few  courses,  7,  no.  6,  Sept. 15. 

Hildebrand,  J.  R.:  Schools  to  have  geo^aphic  news 
bulletin  service,  3,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Hines,  L.  N.:  Urges  help  for  modern  health  crusade, 
14,  no.  10,  Nov.  1.5. 

Hispanic  American  relations.  Committee  on,  4,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Ilofmuller,  Josef:  Plight  of  educated  classes  in  Ger¬ 
many,  10-11,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Home  economics:  Teaching,  Maryland,  Adopts  new 
plan  for  elementary  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
6-7,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  should  result  in  better  homes 
(Helen  C.  Goodspeed),  4,  np.  1,  July  1. 

Home  project  in  agriculture  work,  Sonoma  County, 
Calif.,  12-13,  no.  11,  Deo.  1. 

Hood,  W.  R.:  State  laws  requiring  attendance  upon 

S art-time  or  continuation  schools,  14-16,  no.  12, 
eo.  15. 

Horn,  P.  W.:  $250,000  additional  revenue  tor  schools 
(Houston,  Tex.),  5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Houston,  Tex.:  Teachers’  salaries,  5,  no.  2,  July  16; 
5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

How  Huntington,  Ind.,  helps  underweight  school  chil¬ 
dren,  6,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

How  organizations  and  individuals  can  help  the  move¬ 
ment  to  improve  mathematics  teaching,  10,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

How  the  State  of  Wisconsin  advertises  its  need  for 
teachers,  13,  no.  2,  July  16. 

How  to  secure  school  health  pamphlets,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
How  to  teach  religion,  by  George  Herbert  Betts,  9, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Huntington,  Ind.:  Helps  underweight  school  children, 
6,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Hurt,  H.  W.:  The  college  professor  and  the  49Lc.  dollar, 
14-16,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Hyannis  normal  school.  Mass.:  Training  teachers  for 
Americanization,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Hygiene  and  physical  education,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  6, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1;  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  10-11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 
6-7,  no.  12,  Dec,  15. 


I. 


Idaho:  Health  crusade,  thrift  and  war  savings  and  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  are  placed  on  the  regular  school 
program,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  thrift  education,  10,  no.  7. 
Oct.  1. 

Illinois:  Continuation  school  laws,  5,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Illiteracy:  And  child  labor  (Julia  ('.  Lathrop),  6,  no.  11, 
Deo.  1;  bills  to  promote  education  of  illiterates(Bank- 
head),  14,  no.  1,  July  1;  Kenyon  Americanization, 
1-2,  3,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  a  deplorable  burden  of  adult  to  be 
removed  (F.  E.  Spaulding),  14-15,  no.  2,  July  16; 
“every  child  in  school’’  a  safeguard  against  child 
labor  and,  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  North  Carolina,  com¬ 
munity  school  to  reduce,  10-11,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  education  no  longer  a  local  issue,  9,  no.  1,  July 


Illiterates:  National  Education  Association.  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  revision  of  elementary  education,  pre¬ 
liminary  statement,  7-8,  no.,  4,  Aug.  16. 

Illustrations;  Chart  used  by  the  Boston  teachers  to 
show  why  business  is  attracting  more  and  more  the 
men  who  might  teach,  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  community 
leagues,  Virginia,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  France  and  her 
history,  1,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  number  of  eighth  grade 
graduates  in  proportion  to  number  of  trained  teachers, 
10,  no.  12,  Deo.  15;  open  the  doors  to  child  health,  1, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15;  public  health  nursing.  Lake  County, 
S.  Dak.,  6,  no.  12,  Deo.  15;  read  books  about  your  job, 
1,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  reproduction  of  material  used  in 
the  Hand-Grenade  Campaign  by  the  School  Garden 
Army,  6,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  save  the  eyes,  9,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15;  signs  of  the  times,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  w'ar  savings 
stamps,  7,  no.  2,  July  16;  see  also  Posters;  Maps 
Immigrant  and  the  night  schools,  8,  no.  2.  July  16. 
Impressions  of  a  French  scholar,  8,  no.  1,  July  1 
In  the  magazines,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Increased  interest  in  Negro  education  in  the  South,  13. 

no.  8,  Oct.  15.  ’ 

Indiana:  Boys’  working  reserve  activities  consolidated, 
4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  compulsory  education  law,  14,  no  12, 
Deo.  15;  health  and  hygiene  teaching  in  hands  of  local 
school  authorities,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  physical  educa¬ 
tion  law,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  State  Superintendent 
urges  help  for  modern  health  crusade,  14,  no  10 
Nov.  15. 


to  rural  education,  15,  no.  9,^"nov”  L 

Industrial  art  education:  Silk  manufacturers  indorse. 
14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Industrial  education;  Conference  of  specialists  in  in¬ 
dustrial  education  engaged  in  training  teachers  of 
manual  arts  and  industrial  subjects,  1,  2,  9,  no.  12, 

Infant  care :  Children’s  bureau  teaches  ru  ral  mothers  b  v 
automobile  clinic,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Influence  of  kindergarten  on  American  school,  7,  no  1. 
July  1.  Ill 

Institute  of  international  education:  To  receive  foreign 
women  students,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

International  conference  of  teachers’  organizations  to 
be  held,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
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International  conference  of  women  physicians,  New 
York:  Health  education  on  program,  15,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
International  Kindergarten  Union:  Kindergarten  cur¬ 
riculum  report,  7,  no.  1,  July  1;  stories  for  young 
children,  2-3,  no.  i,  Aug.  16. 

Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board:  Normal 
schools  and  colleges  share  in  U.  S.  social  hygiene  fund' 
6,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Iowa:  Back-to-sohool  drive,  1,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  compul¬ 
sory  education  law,  14,  no.  12,  Deo.  15;  minimum 
wage  scale  for  teachers,  10-11,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  school 
law  (What  Iowa  did),  14,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Ireland;  Education  bill,  3,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Is  this  a  national  problem?  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

J. 

Janitor  and  school  superintendent,  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15- 
Japanese  language  schools,  Hawaiian  Islands,  2,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Jews:  Educational  revival,  Palestine,  16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1- 
Johnson,  Consul  F.  S.  S.,  Kingston,  Can.."  Agricultural 
education,  Ontario,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Johnstown,  Pa.:  Carries  $2,000,000  bond  issue  for  new 
school  buildings,  6,  no.  10.  Nov.  15. 

Jones,  Burr  F.:  Correspondence  training  for  teachers, 
11-12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Journey's,  school.  See  school  journeys. 

Judd,  Cha/les  H. :  School  treatment  of  social  problems, 
4,  no.  2,'July  16. 

Junior  college:  Rapid  growth  (F.  M.  McDowell),  2-3, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Junior  employunent  service.  New  York  City,  5,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Junior  high  schools:  Alabama,  1,  16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Ari¬ 
zona,  5-6,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Wisconsin,  1.3,  no.  3,  Oct.  1. 
Junior  Red  Cross.  See  Red  Cross.  Jimior  membership. 
Junior  Red  Cross  news,  1,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

K. 

A  Kansas  high  school  principal  onlosing  a  good  teacher, 
2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Kayford,  W.  Va.:  Teachers’ residences,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Keeping  the  children  well,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  6,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1. 

Kelly,  M.  Clyde :  The  school  as  the  center  of  cooperative 
enterprise,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Kendall,  Calvin  N.:  Church  and  school,  14,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15. 

Kentucky:  Inadequate  p^  of  teachers,  7,  no.  11,  Deo.l. 
Kenyon,  Senator  Wm.  S.:  Americanization  bill  re¬ 
ported,  1-2,  3,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Kenyon  Americanization  bill,  3,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Kern  County,  Calif.,  Free  Library;  Bowerbank  school 
district,  10-11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Kilby,  Gov.  of  Alabama:  Report  of  Alabama  Educa¬ 
tion  Commission,  4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade:  Quoted,  14,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15. 

Kindergarten  teachers,  suggestions  to,  2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Kindergartens:  and  the  present  crisis  (Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton),  13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  best  introduction  to  school,  11, 
no.  12,  Deo.  15;  curriculum  (International  Kinder¬ 
garten  Union),  7,  no.  1,  July  1;  in  many  smallertowns, 

8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  influence  on  American  school,  7,  no. 
1,  July  1 ;  kindergarten  movement  and  the  Federation 
of  women’s  clubs,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1:  Palestine,  5  ,  no. 
12,  Dec.  15;  South  America,  American  kindergarten, 
Chile,  11,  no.  2,  July  16;  States  organizing  for  exten¬ 
sion,  1-2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  statistics  (Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion!,  8.  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Kindergartners:  American,  help  refugee  children  in 
France,  14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Americanization,  asked  to 
report  on,  4,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  reading  coiuse  tor  (Biu- 
eau  of  Education),  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

King  Albert  and  American  education,  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Kirk,  D.  L.;  Dr.  Claxton’s  letter  to,  on  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries,  10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Knights  of  Columbus;  Educational  program,  11,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

“Know-yoiu-own-State”  study,  State  normal  school, 
Athens,  Ga.,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

L. 

Labor  school  (Lunacharsky),  7,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Ladd,  A.  J.:  On  the  firing  line  in  education,  5,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1. 

Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School,  Cincinnati.  See 
Cincinnati,  Laf^ette  Bloom  Junior  High  School. 
Lake  Countj,  S.  iJak.:  Public  health  nursing  (illus.), 

6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Langeloth,  Pa.:  Teachers’  residences,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
I/anner,  George  H.:  4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Lathrop,  Edith:  Harvey’s  day  at  Dennys  corner,  7,  no. 

7,  Oct.  1. 

Lathrop,  Julia  C.:  The  garden  beautiful,  11,  no.  1, 
July  1;  quoted  on  Illiteracy  and  child  labor,  6,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

League  of  Nations:  Education  in,  12,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Leeds,  England;  Training  women  for  the  clothing  trade 

9,  no.  8,  (Jet.  15. 

Legislation,  Educational,  14-16,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Legislative  circulars.  Bureau  of  Education,  14-16,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Letters  to  teachers  and  other  papers  of  the  hour,  by 
Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Lewis,  William  Mather;  Education  to  check  extrava¬ 
gant  buying,  4,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Lexington,  Ky.;  Bond  issue  carries,  3-4,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Libraries.  See  also  Public  libraries. 


Lincoln  District,  Marion  County,  W.  Va.:  Salary 
schedule,  6-7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

London  Times.  Educational  supplement:  Agricul¬ 
tural  research  and  education  in  Gt.  Brit.,  10,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

London,  University  of:  Degrees  in  commerce,  7,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1. 

Los  Angeles:  Ungraded  rooms,  using,  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

I. os  Angeles  school  journal:  Two  notable  declarations, 
8-9,  no.  12,  Deo.  15. 

Louderback,  J essie  L. :  Survey  of  visiting-teacher  work, 
8,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Louisville,  Ky.:  Good  health  chart,  6,  no.  5,  Sept.  1; 
teachers’  salaries.  5,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Lowe  1,  President  A.  L.;  Plea  to  increase  pay  of  teach¬ 
ing  force  at  Harvard,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Lunacharsky:  Labor  school,  7,  no.  2,  July  16. 


M. 

MoBrien,  J.  L.:  Rural  conference,  Berea,  Ky.,  2,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

McCasIin,  R.  S.,  4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

McClenalian,  P.  E.:  Iowa  minimum  wage  scale  for 
teachers,  10-11,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  quoted  in  Iowa  back- 
to-sohool  drive,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  what  Iowa  did,  14,  no. 
2,  July  16. 

McDaniel,  C.  M.:  Quoted  on  teacher  shortage,  12,  no. 
11,  Deo.  1. 

McDowell,  F.  M.:  Junior  college  movement  shows 
rapid  growth,  2-3,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

McDowell,  Mrs.  Marion:  Describes  plans  for  housing 
teachers  in  mining  communities,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice:  Quoted  on  happiness,  14,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Maine:  Physical  education  law,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15; 
schoolsupportgains,  4,  no.3,  Aug.l;  Teacher  “  Platts- 
burgs”  (rotating  plan  of  training  teachers  for  rural 
schools),  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  11,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Maine  town  increases  salaries,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Manual  training  teachers:  Foreman  training  pro¬ 
posed,  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  High  standards  nrged  by 
conference  of  specialists  in  industrial  education,  1-2, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Maps:  Community  1  eagues  in  Virginia,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Marietta,  Okla.:  Janitor  and  school  superintendent, 
2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Marshall,  Vice  President:  Quoted  in  lowm  back-to- 
school  drive,  1,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Marion  County,  W.  Va.:  Teachers’  salaries  in  Lincoln 
District,  ^no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Maryland;  Educational  conditions,  6,  no.  1,  July  1; 
e’ementary  agricultiue  and  home  economics,  adopts 
new  plan  for,  6-7,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Massachusetts:  Compulsory  education  law,  14,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  extension  work  growing,  11,  no.  7,  Oct.  1; 
general  education  fund,  1, 7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  State  school 
fund,  4,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  training  teachers  for  Ameri¬ 
canization,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Massachusetts  Dept,  of  university  extension:  Quoted 
in  regard  to  instructors,  9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Massachusetts  State  normal  school.  North  Adams; 
Correspondence  training  for  teachers,  11-12,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Massachusetts  State  normal  school,  Hyannis:  Train¬ 
ing  teachers  for  Americanization,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Mathematics:  Teaching,  National  committee  on  math¬ 
ematical  requirements,  10,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  5,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15;  4-5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Matinees  for  school  children:  Evange'ine,  13,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Medical  education:  Result  of  war  on,  6,  no.  2,  July  16; 
Rockefe  ler  gift  of  twenty  millions,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools:  Gt.  Britain,  Dental^  9, 
no.  1,  July  1;  North  Carolina,  Free  dental  service, 
11,  no.  2,  July  16;  standardizing  {Dr.  J.  H.  Berkow- 
itz),  10,  no.  11.  Dec.  1. 

Medical  schools:  Fewer  students  in,  6,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Meier,  Wi.liam  H.  D.:  Normal  schools  training  garden 
teachers,  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Memphis,  Tenn. :  Educational  survey,  1-2,  no.  5,  Sept.l. 

Men  High  School  Teachers’  Association,  Cincinnati: 
State  federation  of  teachers  favored  for  Ohio,  15,  no. 
7,  Oct.  1. 

Mental  hygiene  of  childhood,  by  William  A.  White,  9, 
no,  2,  July  16. 

Mental  tests;  Plan  to  use  Army,  in  schools,  1,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Board  of  education; 
Swamped  with  students,  11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Michigan:  Compulsory  education  law,  14,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  consolidation  of  schools,  12,  no.  11,  Deo.  1: 
physical  education  law,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  physical 
tramrng,  10,  no.  11,  Doc.  1;  teachers’  certificates 
granted  only  to  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Military  training:  The  “R.  O.  T.  C.”,  12-13,  15,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Milk  and  ice  cream  treatment,  Braddock,  Pa.,  7, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Mill  communities:  Education  {Dr.  H.  W.  Foght), 
12-13,  no.  1,  .Tilly  1. 

Miller,  P.  G.:  Porto  Rico  needs  teachers  of  English,  11, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Miniature  world  in  a  school  garden,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Minimum  standards  for  child  welfare,  14-15,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Minimum  wage:  Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  8,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Mining  communities:  Education,  conference,  3,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15;  3,  no  11,  Deo.  1;  need  provision  for  housing 
teachers,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  South  America,  a  copper 
mine  school,  11,  no.  2,  July  16;  what  schools  need,  1, 
no.  9,  Nov.  1. 


Minnesota:  School  law,  14-15,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Missionaries:  Educational  progress  in  China  due  to,  12, 
no.  12,  Deo.  15. 

Mississippi;  Vote  on  equalization  of  State  school  funds, 

5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Mississippi  normal  college,  Hattiesburg:  Instructors 
expected  to  borrow  salaries  for  Nov.,  Deo.,  and  Jan., 

4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Missouri:  Compulsory  education  law,  14,  no.  12,  Dec. 

15;  school  law,  15,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  David:  Nutrition  classes.  New  York  City, 

6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Modern  elementary  school  practice,  by  George  E. 
Freeland,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Modern  junior  high  school  plan  in  new  Alabama  school 
code,  1, 16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Monessen,  Pa.:  Wtrk-study-play  plan,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Money  value  of  education:  Iowa  Back-to-school  drive 
uses  charts  from,  2,  no.  3,  -Aug.  1. 

Montclair,  N.  J.;  Keeping  the  children  well,  6,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1.  ' 

Montana:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12,  Dec. 
15;  county  superintendent’s  districts  (size  of)  7,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15;  high-school  teacher  training  and  other  items, 

5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15.  1 

Montgomery,  Dr.  Walter'A.:  Canada  strugglmg  with 
the  problem  of  the  foreign  born,  2-3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
Moore,  Ernest  Carroll:  Quoted,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  what 
the  war  teaches  about  education,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Moore,  H.  E.:  Letter  from  0.  H.  Burritt  on  college  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  blind,  3,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Moral  education:  Conference,  Winnepeg,  Canada,  8, 
no.  3,  Aug.  1.  \ 

More  money  for  the  schools,  5-6,  ito.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Morrison,  Martin  A.:  College  and  universities  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  Civil  service,  2,  no.  4,  Aug,  16. 

Mothers’  pension  laws:  Thirty-nine  States  have,  11, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Moyer,  James  A.:  Massachusetts  extension  work  grow¬ 
ing,  11,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Massachusetts  training  teachers 
for  Americanization,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Municipal  commission  of  education,  Porto  Rico,  16, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Museums  and  public  education  (R.F.  Bach),  7,  no.3, 
Aug.  1;  service  direct  to  schools.  New  Jersey,  4,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Music:  Instruction,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  10,  no.  2, 
July  16;  National  rural  conference,  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.,  favors  more  and  better,  11,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 


N. 


Nankai  school,  Tientsin,  12,  no.  12^  Dec.  15. 

National  Association  of  Teachers  m  Colored  Schools: 
Increased  interest  in  Negro  education  in  the  South, 
13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home 
and  School  Visitors:  Survey  of  visiting-teacher  work, 

8,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

National  bureau  of  French-Amerlcan  correspondence, 
George  Peabody  Collie,  1,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

National  Catholic  War  Council:  Quoted,  7,  no.  9,  Nov. 
1. 

National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements, 
10,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  5,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  4-5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

National  conference  on  rural  education,  1-2,  3,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1;  2, 11,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

National  education.  Public  interest  in,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

National  Education  Association:  Aims  of  a  program  in 
education,  1,  no.  2,  July  16;  international  conference 
of  teachers’  organizations,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15:  resolu¬ 
tions,  Milwaukee  meeting,  1,  2,  16,  no.  2,  July  16; 
Secretary  Glass’s  message  on  (government  savings, 
Milwaukee  meeting,  3,  no.  2,  July  16;  teacher  shortage 
study  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

National  Education  Association.  Commission  of  the 
revision  of  elementary  education:  Preliminary  state¬ 
ment,  7-8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

National  Education  Association.  Commission  on 
emergency  in  education:  Teachers  should  have  part 
in  determining  educational  policies,  1-2,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15. 

National  Education  Association.  Committee  on 
health  problems  in  education:  Save  the  eyes  (illus.), 

9,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

National  Geographic  Society:  Makes  its  photographs 
available  for  schools,  7,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  news  bulletin 
to  be  sent  to  school^  3,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

National  League  of  (Compulsory  Education  Officials: 
Annual  convention,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

National  Research  Council:  Plan  to  use  Army  mental 
tests  in  schools,  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

National  rural  conference.  See  National  conference  on 
rural  education. 

National  Physical  Education  Service;  New  physical 
education  law^  6,  no.  12,  Deo.  15. 

National  Safety  (Coimoil:  Teaching  safety  in  the  schools, 
St.  Louis,  12,  no.  10.  Nov.  15. 

A  national  salary  scale  for  England,  13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

National  Society  for  Vocational  Education:  1920  meet¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

National  Union  of  Teachers:  A  national  salary  scale  for 
England.  13,  no.  10.  Nov.  15;  Whitley  councils.  Dis¬ 
agreement  as  to,  16,  no.  1,  July  1. 

National  university  extension  association  on  new  basis, 
12,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Nebraska:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Negro  Organization  Society:  Educational  campaigns, 
6,  no.  11,  Deo.  1. 

Negro  Teachers’  Associ.ition  of  Virginia:  Educational 
campaigns,  6,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
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Negroes;  Education,  Delaware,  Fund  set  aside  for 
schoolhouses,  3,  no.  2,  July  16;  educational  campaigns 
asked  by  Negro  Organ!  cation  Society  and  Negro 
Teachers’  Association  of  Virginia,  6,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 
increased  interest  in  the  South,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15:  in¬ 
dustrial  education  encouraged  by  Anna  T.  Jeanes 
foundation,  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  North  Carolina,  4,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Nevada:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

New  books  on  education,  9,  no.  2,  July  16;  5,  no.  3,  Aug. 
1;  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1:  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Teachers’  salaries,  5,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

New  Hampshire:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no. 
12,  Dec.  15;  finds  “officer”'  designations  helpful,  9, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

New  Holland,  Ga.:  School  gardens,  10,  no.  2,  July  16. 

New  Jersey:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 
Dec. 15;E'ducation  Sunday, 14, Do.  8,  Oct.  15;  museum 
service  direct  to  schools,  4,  too/9,  Nov.  1. 

New  Jersey.  State  Departmjvst  of  Education:  Special 
days  and  their  observance,  6,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

New  Mexico;  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

New  schools  for  old,  by  Evelyn  Dewey,  9,  no.  2,  July  16. 

The  new  spirit  in  education,  8,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

New  teachers’  salary  schedules  in  cities,  6-7.  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

New  type  of  teachers’  institute,  Georgia,  2,  no.  5, 
Sept.  1. 

New  York  City:  Junior  employment  service,  5,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15;  nutrition  classes,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

New  York  (State):  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no. 
12,  Dec.  15;  continuation  law,  4,  no.  1,  July  1:  high 
schools,  no  opportunities,  Tioga  County,  ‘7,  no.  1, 
July  1;  kindergarten  association  section  of  State 
teachers’ association  formed,  1-2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  school 
law,  15,  no.  1,  July  1. 

New  York  Evening  Post:  King  Albert  and  American 
education.  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  public  Interest  in  national 
education,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

New  York  Evening  Post  Saturday  Magazine;  Signs  of 
the  times  (illus.),  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

New  York  Natural  History  Museum.  Department  of 
Education,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Newcastle,  England:  Teachers  ask  advisory  councils, 

8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Newport  News,  Va.:  Raises  teachers’  salaries,  7,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Newton,  Mass.:  Teachers’  salaries,  5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Nicholson,  Brig.  Oen.  W.  J.;  Army  doing  intensive 
Americanization  work,  3,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Sept.,  1919:  Quoted, 

9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

No  one  gmltless,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Normal  schools;  Oklahoma,  Eight  thousand  teachers 
in  summer.  16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  share  in  United  States 
social  hygiene  fund,  6,  no.  1,  July  1;  training  garden 
teachers,  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

North  Atlantic  Tuberculosis  conference:  Modern  health 
crusade  subject  of  round-table  conference,  8,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

North  Carolina:  Community  school,  10-11,  no.  12,  Dec. 
15;  dental  service,  free  to  school  children,  11,  no.  2, 
July  16;  health  education  and  social  welfare,  3,  no.  1, 
July  1;  Negroes,  Educational  advantages  of,  4,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

North  Carolina.  State  board  of  health:  Free  dental 
service  to  school  children,  11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Norton,  E.  J.:  Utah  educational  news,  5,'no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Not  enough  to  lix'e  on,  15,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

“Not  towns  and  cities,  but  the  States”— and  the  Na¬ 
tion,  4,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Notes  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  by 
Arthur  E.  Shipley,  16,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Nottingham,  England:  Part-time  school,  8,  no.  5,  Sept. 
1;  teachers’  salaries,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Nutrition  classes;  New  York  City,  Results,  6,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

O, 

Officers,  Garden  Army.  Designations  helpful  in  Nexv 
Hampshire,  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  value,  Baltimore,.Md., 
7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Ohio:  Teachers  of  Hamilton  County  seek  tenure-of- 
office  law,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Oklahoma:  Better-trained  teachers  get  best  results,  10, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15;  compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  normal  schools,  eight  thousand  teachers  in 
summer  normals,  16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

On  the  firing  line  in  education,  by  A.  J.  Ladd,  5,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1. 

One-story  school  building.  Bureau  of  Education  inves¬ 
tigating,  4,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

$1,100  minimum  for  rural  teachers,  8,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Ontario  Canada:  Agricultural  education,  7,  no.  6,  Sept. 
15;  teachers  pledge  themselves  to  higher  salary 
schedule,  12,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Open  air  schools:  Pennsylvania,  Act  author!  zing  school 
directors  to  furnish  necessary  food,  clothing  and  trans  • 
portation  to  pupils  attending,  15,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Open  the  doors  to  child  health  (illus.),  1,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Opportunities  for  advanced  study,  Edinburgh,  4, no.  6, 
Sept.  15. 

Oregon:  Compulsory  education  law,15,  no.  12,  Dec.  15; 
physical  education  law,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Oregon  agricultural  college;  Emergency  first  aids,  6, 
no.  3,  Aug.  1, 

Orphellnats  Universals  (H.  L.  Borgman),  5,  no.  4, 
.\ug.  18. 

Our  need  of  the  classics  (John  H.  Finley),  6-7,  no.  4, 
Aug.  16. 


P. 

Palestine:  Educational  revival,  16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 
kindergartens,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Palmer,  I.uella  A.:  Kindergarten  campaign.  New 
York  State,  1-2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Parents’  school  committees,  Victoria,  10-11,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

Parker,  Samuel  Chester:  General  methods  of  teaching 
in  elementary  schools,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Parkin,  George  R.;  American  and  English  education, 
8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Part-time  education:  New  York  (State)  New  continua¬ 
tion  law,  4,  no.  1,  July  1;  Nottingham,  England,  8, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1;  State  laws  reipiiring attendance  upon 
part-time  or  continuation  schools,  14,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  Teachers'  salaries,  11,  no.  7,  Oct.l. 

Pay  increases  recommended  for  D.  C.  teachers,  1,  15, 
no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Pearl,  Cant.  N.  H.:  Health  by  stunts,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Pearson,  Peter  H.:  War  in  its  effects  on  the  schools  of 
Scandinavia,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Pearson,  R.  A.:  Quoted  in  Iowa  back-to-school  drive, 
1^  2,  no.  3,  .\ug.  1. 

Peiyang  X'nlversity,  Tientsin,  12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  educational  congress,  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15; 
school  law,  15,  no.  1,  July  1;  teachers ’salaries,  2,  no.  6, 
Sept.  15. 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  Soldier  summer  school,  3, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Pennsylvania  teachers:  What  schools  in  mining  com¬ 
munities  need,  1,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  .Annual  convention  of  the  National 
league  of  eompulsors'  education  officials,  3,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Photographs  available  for  schools,  7,  no.  11,  Dec.  1 . 

Physical  education:  Bureau  of  Education  tomakelistof 
S'tates  having  bureaus,  7,  no.  12  Dec.  15:citiesissuing 
reports  apart  from  superintendent’s  regular  reports, 
15-16,  no.  Oct.  15:  laws,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Physical  traming:  Carbon  Countj^  Utah,  4,  6,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1;  Michigan,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Pittsburgh:  .\rmy  psychology  tests  for  teachers,  7, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15;'  conference  on  education  in  raining 
towns,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Pittsburgh,  University.  Fixtension  division:  Confer¬ 
ence  on  education  in  mining  towns,  3,  no.  10,  Nov. 
15:  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

“Plattsburgs,”  Teacher,  Maine,  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  11, 
no.  12,  Deo.  15. 

Play:  Value  of  (R.  D.  Chadwick),  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Plight  of  educated  classes  in  Germany,  lO-li,  no.  S, 
Oct.  15. 

Plight  of  the  professor,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Poland:  School  progress,  10,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Polish  universities,  7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Pollitzer,  Mrs.  Alice  K.,  .5,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Porto  Rico:  I-egislature  abolishes  school  boards,  16, 
no.  2,  July  16:  needs  teachers  of  Flnglish,  11,  no.  2, 
July  16:  school-home  gardens  doubled  in,  and  other 
items,  i,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Posters:  Better  salaries  for  teachers,  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15; 
do  you  know?  6,  no.  1,  July  1;  Iowa  Back-to-school 
drive,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  Lexington  bond  campaign, 
3,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Practical  education:  New  type  of  teachers’  institute  in 
Georgia,  2,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Principals,  School,  See  School  principals. 

Principles  and  methods  of  industrial  education  for  use 
in  teacher  training,  by  William  H.  Dooley,  9,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Private  aid  to  education:  Delaware.  I’ierre  S.  du  Pont, 
3,  no.  2,  July  16;  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Private  schools  in  Hawaiimust  be  authorized  by  public 
school  authorities,  12-13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Problems  of  National  education,  by  twelve  Scottish 
educationists,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Professor,  Plight  of  the,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Progress  in  uniform  school  statistics,  5,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

The  project  method  in  education,  by  Mendel  E. 
Branom,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Project  work.  Home:  Sonoma  County,  Calif.,  12-13, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Providence,  R.  I.:  Teachers’  salaries,  13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1; 
1,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Prox-idence  college,  R.  I.,  opened,  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Psychology  tests  for  teachers,  7,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Public  education  in  the  United  States,  by  Fllwood  P. 
Cubberley,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Public  Health  Department:  Bill  to  create,  14,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Public  interest  in  national  education,  4,  no.  .5.  Sept.  1. 

Public  libraries:  Czechoslovak  Republic,  9,  no.  s.  Oct. 
15. 

Public  schools:  Number  of  chihiren  per  teacher  in 
cities  of  100,000  and  over,  15,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  See  also 
under  names  of  cities. 

Publicity,  Educational:  Fortv  reasons,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1; 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  6.  no.  10,  N’ov.  15:  .Maryland  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  6,  no.  1,  July  1:  West  Virginia, 
5,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  Lexington,  Ky.,  .3-4,  .5,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Pupils  per  teacher.  Wide  variation  in,  15,  no.  11, 
Deo.  1. 

Purdie,  E.  C.;  Auckland  seeks  principal  for  Auckland 
Training  College,  3,  no.  6,  Sept.  1. 


Q. 

Quick,  Herbert:  The  country  school,  9,  no.  9.  Nov.  1. 


K. 

“R.  O.  T.  C.,”  by  Major  Charles  W.  Flliott,  12-13, 

I. 5,  no.  9,  Nov.  1 . 

Racine.  Wis.:  Teachers’  salarie-',  6,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Randall,  J.  I..:  Essentials  in  a  garden  program,  7,  no. 
10,  Nov.  15;  U.  S.  Garden  School  Army,  5-6,  no.  6, 
Sept.  15. 

Ranger,  Walter  F.:  Urges  better  teacher  training,  9, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Raymond,  Fldith  IC.:  .American  kindergartners  help 
refugee  children  in  F'rancOj  14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Read  books  about  your  job  (illus.),  1,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Readers  for  blind  attending  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing:  l>aw  providing  funds  for,  in  various  States,  3,  no. 

4,  --Vug.  16. 

Reading,  I’a.:  School  gardens,  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
Reading  courses:  For  kindergartners,  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15; 
State  education  departments  cooperating.  Home 
reading  cour.'^es,  1, 16,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Reconstruction  in  education:  After-the-war  program 
for  the  advancement  of  public  education  (F'.  E. 
Spaulding),  12-16,  no.  2,  July  16;  spirit  of  service 
must  be  fostered  (C.  R.  Mann),  1,  16,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Red  cross — Junior  membership:  American  Red  cross 
and  the  .Vmerican  schools,  8,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  Idaho, 
placed  on  regular  school  program,  6,  ito.  7,  Oct.  1; 
Junior  Red  cross  and  the  schools,  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15; 
Junior  Red  Cross  news,  1,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  work 
outlined,  4,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Redfleld,  Ethel  E.:  Teaching  thrift  in  Idaho,  10,  no. 

7,  Oct.  I. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Anna  Y.;  Asks  cooperation  in  vocational 
guidance  work  in  cities,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Reinsch,  Minister  to  China:  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  national  education  formed,  5,  no.  4,  -\ug.  16. 
Reserve  officers’  training  corps:  See  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Results  of  nutrition  classes,  0,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Retirement  of  teachers,  16,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

The  returning  soldier  and  education  for  the  farm,  9-10, 
no.  2,  Julylfi. 

Revising  elementary  education,  7-8,  no.  4,  .-Vug.  16. 
Rhode  Island:  .\mericanization,  theme  of  program, 
Columbus  day,  15,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Commissioner  urges 
betterteachertraining, 9, no.  10,Nov.  15;  compulsory 
education  law,  16,  no.  12,  Deo.  15;  educational  notes, 

5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  school  enrollments  heavy,  15,  no.  8, 
Oct. 15;  school  law,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  teachers’ organ¬ 
ization  .seventy-five  years  old,  5  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction:  Seventy-fifth 
anniversary,  5,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School:  Cooperative  course  for 
teacher-training,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Rhode  Island  State  College:  Cooperative  course  for 
teacher-training,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Rhodes  scholarships:  Americanand  English  education, 

8,  no.  9,  Nov.  I;  American  scholars  exempt  from 
Greek,  6,  no.  2,  July  16;  names  of  .American  scholars, 

II,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  new  plan  for,  2,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Paladium:  M  ho  can  blame  the 

teacher?  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch:  Quoted,  15,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

Rockfeller,  John  D.:  Gift  for  medical  education,  8,  no. 

9,  Nov.  1. 

Rogers,  A.  A.:  A  case  for  canning,  3,  no,  5,  Sept.  1. 
Rotating  plan  for  training  rural  teachers,  Maine,  5,  no. 

2,  July  16;  11,  no.  12,  Deo.  15. 

Rural  commimities:  Children's  bureau  teaches  rural 
mothers  by  automobile  clinic,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Rural  conference.  See  Conference  on  rural  education 
and  rural  life. 

Rural  life  and  education,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  12-13,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  10-11,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Rural  schools:  As  a  selective  agency,  16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15; 
Maryland,  Schools  and  State  college  to  cooperate  in 
making  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  a  success,  6-7,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15;  North  Carolina,  F'ree  dental  service,  11,  no. 
2,  July  16;  salaries  and  supervision  (Harris  Hart), 
13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Rural  teachers:  Maine,  Rotating  plan  for  training 
(Teachers’  Plattsburg),  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  11,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  salaries,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  8,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Rusk,  Robert  R.:  Experimental  education,  9,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

Rus.sia:  Flducation,  “Unity”  school.  7,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Ryan,  Orson:  Health  program,  6,  no.  3,  .\ug.  1;  phys¬ 
ical  training,  Carbon  County,  Utah,  4,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 


S. 


Safety:  Teaching  in  the  schools,  12,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

St.  Louis:  Teaching  safety  in  the  schools,  12,  no.  10. 
Nov.  15. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Teachers’  .salaries,  6,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Salaries:  .\nd  supervision  for  the  rural  school  (Harris 
Hart),  13,no.8,  Oct.  15;  elementary  school  principals, 
14,  no.  7,  Oct.  1:  William  Howard  Taft  on,  13,  no.  H, 
Dec.  1 .  See  also  Teachers’  salaries. 

Salary  advances  in  Pasadena,  11,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Salary  campaign  “can  not  fail”  (Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton), 
10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Salary  increase.s  in  I’rovidence,  4,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Salary  increases  that  are  of  little  avail,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Salary  schedule  in  a  West  N'irginia  district,  6-7,  no.  3, 
-Aug.  1. 

Salesmanship  study.  Importance  (FL  V.  Thompson), 
8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  Productive  school  garden  army, 
Baltimore,  Md.:  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
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San  Antonio  union  school  district,  Calif.:  Forty  reasons 
for  voting  school  bonds,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada:  Soldiers'  orphans  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  hi. 

Save  the  eyes  (illus.),  9,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Savings  division.  Treasury  department:  Finance  and 
education,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  the  savings  movement, 
16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

The  .savings  movement,  16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Scandinavia:  Schools,  War  in  Its  effects,  8,  no.  5 
Sept.  1. 

Scholarships.  See  aUo  Fellowships. 

School  administration:  Teachers  shouid  have  part  in 
determining  educational  policies,  1-2,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
A  .school  and  community  health  department,  7,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

The  school  as  the  center  of  cooperative  enterprise 
(M.  Clyde  Kelly),  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

School  board  service  division  reestablished,  2,  no.  11. 
Dec.  1. 

School  bo;rrds:  Porto  ilieo  logi.slaO'’-''  aiioilshca,  16, 
no.  2,  JuK  10. 

School  bonds:  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1919, 
no.  68,  11,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  See  also  School-hou.ses, 
Bonds  tor. 

School  building  program  (Bureau  of  education),  1,  no. 

3,  Sept.  1. 

School  buildings.  See  School-houses. 

School  code:  Teachers’ suggestions  for,  15,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
School  dental  condition,  England,  9,  no.  1,  July  1. 
School  environment:  National  Education  A,ssociation. 
Commission  of  the  revision  of  elementary  education. 
Preiiminary  statement,  8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16.' 

School  enrollment:  Rhode  Ishvnd,  15,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
School  fimds:  Mississippi  (Vote  on  equalization), 

5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

School-garden  army  work  leads  to  effective  coimty 
agricultural  plan,'  12-1.3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

School  gardens:  Miniature  world  in  a,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16; 

Reading,  Pa.,  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

School-health  advertising  by  the  Child  health  organ¬ 
ization,  New  York  (Illus.),  1,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

School  health  pamphlets,  IIow  to  secure,  8,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

School-home  gardens  doubled  in  Porto  Rico,  4,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

School-houses:  Bonds  for,  Denver,  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15; 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  6,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  Lexington,  Ky., 
3-4,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  12, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15;  Bureau  of  Education  investigating 
one-story,  4,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Delaware,  Pierre  S. 
duPont  gives  82,000,000  to  assist  building,  3,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

School  journeys,  England,  7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

School  law:  Georgia,  Legislature  passes  Eldcrs-Cars- 
well  bill,  1,  8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  Ireland,  Education 
bill  for,  3,  no.  1,  July  1;  Michigan,  Consolidation, 
12,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  Rhode  Island,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15; 
Utah,  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Wisconsin,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1; 
See  also  Compulsory  education.  State  laws;  Educa¬ 
tional  legislation  page;  Physical  education  laws. 
School  lunch;  Buttonwillow,  Calif.,  10-11,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

School  needs  in  devastated  France,  1,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
School  plant:  Virginia  cooperative  educational  asso¬ 
ciation  urges  more  extensive  use,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
School  principals:  Salaries  (in  122  cities),  14,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

School  progress,  Poland,  10,  no.  2,  July  16. 

School  savings  bank,  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  5.  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 
School  statistics:  State  education  departments  coop¬ 
erating  in  Bureau  of  Education  plan,  5,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
School  support,  Maine,  4,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

School  treatment  of  social  problems  (C.  H.  Judd), 

4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

School  year:  Porto  Rico,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Schools;  And  the  census,  1,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  and  the 
American  Red  Cross,  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15,  8,  no.  12,  Dec. 
15;  to  have  geographic  news  bulletin  service,  3,  no.  6, 
Sept. 15. 

Seeking  to  reform  teaching  of  mathematics,  10,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

Senate.  Committee  on  education  and  labor:  Ameri¬ 
canization  bill  reported,  1-2,  3,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Sex  education:  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board,  Normal  schools  and  colleges  share  in  Social 
hygiene  fimd,  6,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Shawkey,  M.  P.:  Educational  campaign  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  5,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Shipley,  Arthur  E.;  Notes  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  16,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Signs  ofthe  times  (illus.),  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Silk  Association  of  America:  Indorse  industrial  art 
education,  14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Conference  on  rural  education 
and  rurallife,  1-2, 3,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  11,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Small,  Dr.  Willard:  Investigating  school  supervision 
in  cities,  6,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Smith,  Senator  Hoke:  Department  of  Education  bill, 

3,  8,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Smith-Towncr  bill:  Announcement  of  hearings  on, 

6,  no.  2,  July  16;  education  bill  discussed  in  Senate, 
3, 8,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  See  also  Department  of  Education. 

Social  problems.  School  treatment  of  (C.  H.  Judd), 

4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Social  welfare:  North  Carolina,  Program,  3,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Socialization,  Meaning  of,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Society  for  American  Fellowships  in  French  Univer¬ 
sities:  Fellowships  in  French  universities  for  Ameri¬ 
can  students,  4,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  national  education  in 
China  formed  at  Peking,  5  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 


Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Bureau  of 
Education  investigating  standards  and  scope  of 
college  schools  of  education  for,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Soldiers;  Art  study  in  the  A.  E.  F.  university,  8,  no.  2, 
July  16;  eager  to  learn  in  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  University,  3,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  hospital  reports 
on  recovery  quoted,  4,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  returning 
soldier  and  education  for  the  farm,  9-10,  no.  2,  July  16; 
summer  school  movement  marked  success,  3,  no.  2, 
July  16;  Wisconsin  aids  soldiers  who  return  to 
college,  12,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Soldiers’  orphans  to  be  educated  (Saskatchewan,  Can¬ 
ada),  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Soldiers  imiversity,  Beaune,  France:  College  o'-'vri 
culture  (Weekly  news  letter  of  the  oi  Agri¬ 

culture),  7,  no.  1,  July  1., 

Sonoma  Coimty,  rtome  project  work  in  agri- 

oultiir'';  la,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Tbf  (South:  Negro  education,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

South  Dakota:  Compulsory  education  law,  16,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  educational  plans  commended  by  National 
rural  confercnce,«Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  11,  no.  9,  Nov.  1; 
teacher  shortage,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Spaulding,  F.  E.:  Educate  America,  8,  12-16,  no.  2, 
July  16;  education  in  the  League  of  Nations,  1,  2, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  H.  W.:  Quoted  in  Iowa  Back-to- 
school  drive,  1,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Special  days:  And  their  observance  (New  Jersey),  6, 
no. 8,  Oct.  15. 

Speech  correction  campaign:  Cleveland,  O.,  10,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Spirit  of  service  must  be  fostered  (C.  R.  Mann),  1,  16, 
no.  1,  July  1. 

Spokane,  Wash.:  Teachers’  salaries  (Dr.  Claxton’s  letter 
to  D.  L.  Kirk),  10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Standardizing  medical  inspection,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Standards  and  scope  of  college  schools  of  education, 
Bureau  of  Education  investigating,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Starch,  Daniel:  Educational  psychology,  9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

State  aid:  Education  (not  towns  and  cities,  but  the 
States  and  the  Nation),  4,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

State  bureaus  of  physical  eciucation:  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  make  list,  7,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

State  education  departments  cooperating  in  home  read¬ 
ing  courses,  1,  16,  no.  12,  Dee.  15. 

State  federation  of  teachers  favored  for  Ohio,  15,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

State  government:  Delaware  educating  people  of  State 
on  problem,  2,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

State  kindergarten  associations;  Bureau  of  Education 
urges  organization,  13,  no.  12,  Deo.  15. 

State  laws  requiring  attendance  upon  part-time  or  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  14-16,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

State  normal  school,  North  Adams,  Mass.  See  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  State  normal  school.  North  Adams. 

State  normal  school,  Hyannis,  Mass.  See  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  normal  school,  Hyannis. 

State  school  commission,  Arkansas,  5j  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

States:  National  Education  Association  resolution  on 
State  educational  measures,  2,  no.  2,  July  16;  organ¬ 
izing  lor  kindergarten  extension,  1-2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Steel  city  carries  $2,000,000  bond  issue,  6,  no.  10,  Nov. 15. 

Stellenbosch  University,  South  Africa:  Seeks  professor 
of  commercial  or  economic  geography,  12,  no.  12,  Dec. 
15. 

Stephens,  H.  Morse:  Exchange  professorships  with 
Chile,  4^no.  11,  Deo.  1. 

Stevens,  Eomiett:  Girl-adviser  plan  for  high  schools, 
3-4,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Stimson,  Rufus  W.:  "Vocational  agricultural  education 
by  home  projects,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Stockton,  H.  J.:  Steel  city  carries  $2,000,000  bond  issue, 
6,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Stokes,  Dr.  Anson  Phelps:  American  university  union 
to  be  continued,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Stories  tor  young  children,  2-3,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Stout,  R.  E.:  School  savings  bank,  high  school.  Wood- 
lawn,  Pa.,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Straight-out  appeal  to  citizens  wins,  3-4,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Strasburg,  Va.,News:  Cheapness  in  education,  4,  no.  6, 
Sept.  15. 

Strikes,  Teachers.  See  Teachers’  strikes. 

Student  army  training  corps,  War  Department,  13,  no. 
9,  Nov.  1. 

The  study  of  English,  England,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Studying  girl-adviser  plan  for  high  schools,  3-4,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Suggestions  to  kindergarten  teachers,  2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Summer  schools:  Extra  pay  for  teachers  who  attend, 
Racine,  Wis.,  6,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  for  soldiers,  3,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

Sumner  County  High  school  news  bulletin:  Quoted,  7, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1;  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Sunday,  Educational.  See  Educational  Sunday. 

Survey  of  visiting-teacher  work,  8,  no.  l(k  Nov.  15. 

Survey,  Educational.  See  Educational  Surveys. 

Swamped  with  students,  11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Swan,  Col.  J.  J.:  Army  trade  tests  for  industry,  7,  no.  5, 
Sept.  1. 

Swe(lish  teacher  in  the  United  States,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Swift,  Dr.  Walter  B.:  Cleveland  campaign  for  speech 
correction,  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Swiggett,  Dr.  Glen  Levin:  Conference  on  business  train¬ 
ing  for  engineers  and  engineering  training  for  students 
of  business,  6,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Switzerland;  Zurich  votes  large  increases  tor  city  teach¬ 
ers,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 


T. 

Taft,  Hon.  William  Howard:  Does  this  apply  to  teach¬ 
ers?  13,  no.  11,  Deo.  1. 


Tardleu,  M.:  American  university  union,  3,  no.  5,  Sept.l 
Teacher  “Plattsbrngs”  in  Maine,  5,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Teacher  shortage,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Arizona,  9,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15;  IS  this  a  national  problem?  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  who 
can  blame  the  teacher?  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Teachers:  Army  psychology  tests  for,  Pittsburgh,  7,  no. 
12,  Dec.  15;  District  of  Columbia  (pay  increasevS  recom- 
mended),  1,  15,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  England  (Whitley 
councils),  16,  no.  1,  July  1:  health.  Aims  of  personal 
hygiene  for  the  teacher  (W.  E.  Chancellor),  10,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1;  international  conference  of  teachers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15:  National  Education  A.ssoci- 
ation  re.solution  on  recruitii^  the  profession,  2,  16,  no. 

KeJ'/aVs  uSW  iIaniiltonCounty,seektenure-of-of- 
hce  law  8,  no  1,  J.jjy  j.  2,  July  16; 

District  of  Columb..™;^«”''f 

bave  uart  in  deter^  .  .  ^  ^  Sept.  15,  should 

nri  Oct  15-  suS™“S  educational  nolicies,  1-2, 
Oct  15;  ‘‘"de,  15,  no.  8, 

tend,  Racine,  Wis.,  6;°M’ those  who  at- 
Ohio  teachers  seek  iaw,  8,’ office, 
culture,  national  rural  co^fp' Jnce' 
no.  9,  Nov.  1:  better  tralneG'lot  best  results; 

Dec.  15,  gardening,  normal  schools  training,  2,  no.  12^ 
Dec.  15,  Maine  (rotating  plan  for  rural),  5,  no.  2,  July 
16,  Rhode  Island,  commissioner  urges  better,  9,  no. 
10,  Nov.  15;  Wiscousin,  how  the  State  advertises  its 
need  for,  13,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Teachers,  Visiting.  See  Visiting  teachers. 

A  teachers’  agency  man  on  teacher  shortage,  12,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Teachers’  certificates:  Michigan,  granted  only  to  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  U.  S.,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  1,5. 

Teachers’  councils,  5,  no.  1,  July  1;  Newcastle,  England, 
teachers  ask  advisory,  S,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Teachers’  institute:  Georgia,  New  type,  2,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 
Teachers’  organizations;  International  conference, 
Cleveland,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Ohio,  State  federation 
favored,  15,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

The  teachers’  Plattsbiug,  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  11,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Teachers’  residences:  Mining  communities,  3,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 


Teachers’  salaries:  And  other  salaries,  Wooster,  Mass., 
4,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  and  teacher  shortage,  8,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15;  Ansonia,  Conn.,  5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  Baltimore  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.,  8,  no.  1:L  Dec.  15;  Beaverhead  County, 
Mont.,  5-6,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  better  for  college  teachers, 
^  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  Biddeford,  Me.,  ^  no.  3,  Aug.  1; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  6-7,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  Canada,  Ontario 
teachers  pledge  themselves  to  higher  salary  schedule, 
12,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Cities,  6-7,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton  on,  10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  the  college  professor 
and  the  49i-c.  dollar  (H.  W.  Hurt),  14,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Comparative  rew-ards  of  business  and  teaching 
(Chart),  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  District  of  Columbia,  1,  15, 
no.  9,  Nov.  15;  elementary  school  principals  of  122 
cities,  14,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  England,  A  national  salary 
scale,  13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15,  Nottingham  increases,  7, 
no.  6,  Sept.  15;  Houston,  Tex.,  5,  no.  2,  July  16,  5, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1;  Iowa,  Minimum  wage  scale,  10-11,  no. 

10,  Nov.  15;  janitor  and  school  superintendent,  2,  no 

12,  Deo.  15;  Kentucky  (Illustration  of  inadequate 
pay),  7,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  Louisville,  Ky.,  5,  no.  2,  July 
16;  Massachusetts,  1,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  more  money  for 
the  schools,  5-6,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  National  Education 
Association  report  quoted,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  5,  no.  11,  Deo.  1;  Newport  News,  Va.,  7, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Newton,  Mass.,  5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  not 
enough  to  live  on,  15,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Pasadena,  11,  no. 
7,  Oct.  1;  Pennsylvania,  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  Principals, 

13,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  Providence,  R.  I.,  13,  no.  7,  Oct. 
L  4,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  Racine,  Wis.,  6,  no.  9,  Nov.  1; 
Rural  schools  (Harris  Hart),  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  6,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  salary  increases  that  are 
of  little  avail,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  Schedule,  Marion 
County,  Lincoln  District,  6-7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  Pasadena,  Calif., 

11,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Newport  Nows,  Va.,  7,  no.  8,  Oct.  15; 
principals,  13,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  signs  of  the  times 
(illus.),  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  Spokane,  Wash.  (Dr.  Clax¬ 
ton’s  letter  to  D.  L.  Kirk),  10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  Sumner 
County,  Kans.,  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  $2.06  a  day,  8,  no. 
10,  Nov.  15;  what  can  you  expect  for  $45?  5,  no.  4, 
Aug.  16;  Wisconsin,  Increase  in  various  towns,  5,  no. 

1,  July  1,  law,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Wooster,  Mass.,  1,  4, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15,  Wooster  Gazette  quoted,  16,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  Zurich,  Switzerland,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Teachers’  strikes:  England,  8,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Teaching  health,  3,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Teaching  safety  in  the  schools,  12,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
Teaching  thrift,  Idaho,  10,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Technical  education:  Canada,  9,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Tennessee:  School  law,  15-16,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Tenure-of-office  law.  Teachers  of  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  seek,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Terman,  L.  M.,  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Tests:  Army  psychology  tor  teachers,  Pittsburgh,  7, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Texas:  Promotes  visual  instruction,  16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 

teacher  shortage,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Texas,  University  of:  Division  of  visual  instruction, 
16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  Foreign  students  at,  5,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1. 

Thomas,  Senator:  Department  of  Education  bill,  8,  no. 
3,  Aug.  1. 

Thomas,  A.  0.:  Teacher  “Plattsburgs,”  Maine,  5,, no. 

2,  July  16;  11,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Thompson,  F.  V.;  Commercial  education,  8,  no.  6, 
Sept.  15. 

Thorndike,  E.  L.,  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
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Thrift  and  war  savings:  Placed  on  regular  sehool  pro¬ 
gram  in  Idaho,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Thrift  education:  Education  against  waste,  hy  Wait- 
man  Barbe,  13,  no.  1,  July  1;  education  to  check  ex¬ 
travagant  buying,  4,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  finance  and  edu¬ 
cation,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Government  savings  to  be 
permanent,  3,  no.  2,  July  16;  Idaho,  10,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.;  No  high-school  opportunities,  7, 
no.  1,  July'l. 

To  use  army  mental  tests  in  schools,  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Tobacco:  Cost  compared  with  education,  8,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Tobin  Richard  T.:  $500  fiatincrease  in  Ansonia,  Conn., 
5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Toledo,  O.:  Americanization  institute,  14-15,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Tools:  War  department  authorized  to  sell  to  schools,  4, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15,  ' 

Towner,  Horace  M.:  Department  of  Education  bill, 
14,  no.  1,  July  1;  3,  8,  no.  3,  Aug.  1, 

Trade  Union  college,  in  WasJjington,  D.  C.,  2,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1.  i 

Training  women  for  the  clothing  trade  in  Leeds,  9,  no. 
8,  Oct.  15.  ,  ' '  \ 

Tr^spcrtation  of  school  ctlUdren:  Delaware,  5,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

Traveling  dental  service  tor  rural-school  children. 
North  Carolina,  11,  no.  2,,  July  16. 

Tsinghua  college,  12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Twenty  millions  for  medical  education,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

$2.06  a  day,  8,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Two  million  dollars  for  Delaware  public  schools,  3,  no. 
2,  July  16. 

Two  notable  declaytions,  8-9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

TJ. 


Underweight  school  children:  How  Huntington,  Ind., 
helps,  6,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1:  a  milk  and  ice  cream  treat¬ 
ment,  7,  no.  12,  Dee.  15. 

Ungraded  rooms,  Los  Angeles,  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

United  States  School  Garden  Army,  10-12,  no.  1,  July 
1;  10,  no.  2,  July  16;  5-6,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  7,  9,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

“Unity”  school  in  revolutionized  Russia,  7,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

Universities  and  colleges:  The  eollege  professor  and  the 
49i  c.  dollar,  14,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  cooperating  with  ( t\dl 
Service,  2,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  France,  Fellowships  for 
.\merican  students,  4,  no.  1,  July  1:  Great  Britain, 
Finance,  7,  no.  3,  .4ug.  1;  normal  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  share  in  United  States  social  hygiene  fund,  6, 

no.  1,  July  1;  Poland,  7,  no.  3,  .4ug.  1;  United  Stales, 
large  enrollments,  11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

University  extension:  Massachusetts,  11,  no.  7,  Oct.  1; 
National  university  extension  association  on  now 
basis,  12,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

University  finance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  7,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1.' 

University  of  California.  See  California,  University  of. 

University  of  Edinburgh.  See  Edinburgh,  University 

of. 

University  of  London.  See  London,  University  of. 

University  of  Texas.  See  Texas,  University  oi. 

Urick,  A.'L.:  Quoted  in  Iowa  Back-to-school  drive,  2, 
no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

“Use  your  government,”  8,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Using' the  ungraded  rooms  in  Los  Angeles,  10,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Utah:  Compulsory  education  law,  16,  no.  12,  Dec.  15; 
educational  news,  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  physical  education 
law,  6,  no.  12,  Deo.  15;  physical  training  in  Carbon 
County,  4,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 


V. 

Velander,  Mrs.  Jenny:  Studying  American  schools,  5, 
no.  4,  Aug.  16. 


Venereal  disease:  Prevention,  Interdepartmental  So¬ 
cial  Hygiene  Board  aids  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
6,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Vermont:  School  law,  16,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Victoria  (Australia):  Parents  school  committees,  10-11, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Vincent,  Br.  George:  Chinese  progress  in  medicine, 
schools,  and  politics,  12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Virginia:  Communityleamies  (map),  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15; 
cooperative  educational  association  urging  more  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  school  plant,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1:  cost  of 
education,  Shenandoah  County,  4,  no.  6,  Sept.  15; 
illiterates,  9,  no.  1,  July  1;  interested  in  Alabama 
survey,  7,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  salaries  and  supervision 
for  the  rural  schools  (Harris  Hart),  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Virginia  State  Teachers’  Association:  Establishes  an 
organization  “which  shall  have  as  its  aim  education 
of  children  4  to  8  years  of  age,”  1,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Visiting  teachers:  Survey  of  work,  8,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Visual  instruction:  Texas,  16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Vital  statistics:  Education  in,  14,  no.  9,  Nov.  1 . 

Vocational  agricultural  education  by  home  projects,  by 
Rufus  W.  Stimson,  5,  no.  3,  Aug’.  1. 

Vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  11,  no. 
8,  Oct.  15;  Knights  of  Columbus’  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  11,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  resolution,  1,  2,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Vocational  education  association  of  the  Middle  West: 
1920  meeting,  Chicago,  4^  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Vocational  guidance:  Junior  section  of  Emplovment 
service  asks  cooperation  in  cities,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1; 
vocational  education  and,  11,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

W. 

Waite,  Mary  1..:  Institute  of  international  education 
to  receive'foreign  women  students,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Wales:  Dental  condition  of  school  children,  9,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Walker,  E.  M.:  American  Rhodes  scholars  exempt 
from  Greek,  6,  no.  2,  July  16, 

War:  British  education  and  the,  4-5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16; 
effects  on  schools  of  Scandinavia,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1; 
result  on  medical  education,  6,  no.Z  July  16. 

The  war  and  education,  by  Andrew  F.  West,  9,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

War  department:  Authorized  to  sell  tools  to  schools,  4, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15;  “R.  O.  T.  C.”  (How  the  plan  of 
military  training  has  developed),  12-13,  15,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

War  savings  stamps:  Message  of  Secretary  Glass  to 
National  Education  association,  3,  no.  2,  July  1; 
illustration/?,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Public  schools.  Survey  by  Bureau 
of  Education,  1,  15,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  teachers’  council 
formed,  5,  no.  1,  July  1;  trade  union  college,  2,  no.  11, 
Deo.  1.  See  also  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  (State):  Compulsory  education  law,  16, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15;  physical  education  law,  6,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Washington  State  College;  Soldier  summer  school,  3, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Waste:  Education  against  (Waitman  Barbe),  13,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Webber,  Ficc  Consul  Leroy:  Improvement  in  industrial 
conditions  in  England,  benefit  to  educational  move¬ 
ment,  11,  no.  2,  July  16;  Nottingham  Increases  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  part-time  school  plan 
at  Nottinghain,  England,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

West,  Andrew  F.:  The  war  and  education,  9,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

West  Virginia:  Compulsory  education  law,  16,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  educational  campaign,  5,  no.  9,  Nov.  1; 
teachers’  salaries  in  Lincoln  district,  Marion  County, 
6-7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

What  can  you  expect  for  $45?  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

What  Iowa  did,  14,  no.  2,  July  16. 


What  schools  in  mining  communities  need,  1,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

What  the  war  teaches  about  education,  by  Ernest 
Carroll  Moore,  9,  no.  7,  Get.  1. 

Wheeler,  Post:  “Unity”  school  in  revolutionized 
Russia,  7,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Wheeler,  U.  G.:  Flat  Increases  of  $600  approved  by 
Newton  school  committee,  5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Whipple,  G.  M,,  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Whitcher,  G.  H.:  New  Hampshire  finds  “officer” 
designations  helpful,  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

White,  William  A.:  Mental  hygiene  of  childhood,  9, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Whitley  councils  tor  teachers,  England:  Disagreement 
as  to,  16,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Who  can  blame  the  teacher?  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Wide  variation  in  pupils  per  teacher,  15,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Williams,  M.  Claudia:  Cleveland  campaign  for  .speech 
correction,  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Wilson,  C.  L.:  A  milk  and  ice  cream  treatment,  7, 
no.  12,  D^c.  15. 

Wilson,  Robert:  Better-trained  teachers  get  best  re¬ 
sults,  10,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Wilson,  Pres.  Woodrow:  American  imiversity  union, 
3,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Wilson,  Okla.:  Garden  produce,  3,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Winchester,  Almira  M,;  Kindergartners  asked  to 
report  on  Americanization,  4,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  notice 
of  death,  4,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Wiimlpeg,  Canada:  Canadian  conference  to  focus  pub¬ 
lic  attention  on  education,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Winship,  A.  E.:  Danger  signals  for  teachers,  9,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  Bond  Issue  of  $800,000  for  new 
school  buildings,  12,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Winconsln:  Aids  soldiers  who  return  to  college,  12, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15;  compulsory  education  law.  16,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  junior  high  schools  recognized  by  law,  13, 
no.  7,  Oct.  1;  school  law,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  teachers. 
How  the  State  advertises  its  need,  13,  no.  2,  July  16; 
teachers’  salaries  (increase  in  various  towns),  5,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Wisconsin  State  department  of  public  instruction: 
Budgets  as  a  basis  for  thrift  instruction,  9,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  report,  1916-18  (Meaning  of  socialization),  16, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Wissahickon  school  club,  Germantown,  Pa.,  12,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

With  the  State  departments  of  education,  5-6,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1;  5-6,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  5,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  9,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Women’s  clubs,  Maryland  State  Federation  of:  Cir, 
cular  on  educational  conditions  in  the  State,  6,  no.  1- 
July  1. 

Woodlawn,  Pa.  High  School:  School  savings  bank,  5, 
no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Worcester,  Mass.:-  Teachers’  salaries,  1,  4,  8,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15;  16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Work-study-play  plan:  Monessen,  Pa.,  3,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  recommended  for  Memphis  schools,  1-2,  no. 
5,  Sept.  1. 

World  in  a  school  garden.  Miniature,  5,  no^  4,  Aug.  16. 


Y. 

Year  of  civic  training  for  every  boy  and  girl,  1,  2,  16, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Yerkes,  R.  M.:  Army  mental  tests  in  schools,  1,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Young,  J.  W.,  10,  no.  7j  Oct.  1. 


Z. 

Zurich,  Switzerland:  Citizens  vote  large  increases  for 
city  teachers,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 
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SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE  MUST  BE  FOSTERED, 
SAYS  C.  R.  MANN. 


ALABAMA  SURVEY  REPORT  NOW 

BEFORE  PEOPLE  OF  ALABAMA 


Special  Bulletin  Reviews  National  Spirit  in  War-Time  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Suggests  Ways  of  Conserving  It — Universal  Serv¬ 
ice,  Physical  Exercise,  and  Turner  Principle  Discussed. 


“  There  must  be  some  means  of  fostering  the  spirit  of  service,” 
asserts  G.  R.  Maun  in  a  special  bulletin  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  analyzing  the  means  of  preserving  for  peace  times  tlie  spirit 
of  the  schools  during  the  war. 

“  Perhaps  some  sort  of  required 
universal  service  may  be  need¬ 
ed  to  secure  tlie  same  result  in 
peace.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  iiersistent 
campaign,  like  the  food  conser¬ 
vation  campaign,  carefully 
organized  in  every  community 
and  patiently  sustained  by  in¬ 
telligent  cooperation  of  the 
schools.  Congress  will  have  to 
decide  soon  which  method  is  to 
be  followed. 

“  In  the  second  place,  there 
must  be  some  form  of  physical 
exercise  and  drill  that  result 
in  line  physical  set-up,  good 
coordination,  precision,  prompt¬ 
ness,  self-discipline,  and  the  in¬ 
stinctive  habit  of  doing  one’s 
best  under  all  conditions  as  a 
natter  of  course.  During  the 
war  military  training  proved 
to  be  a  most  effective  means 
for  accomplishing  these  all- 
important  ends  quickly  and  on 
a  national  scale.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  ways  of  secur- 
this  result,  but  the  schools 
liitlierto  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  them,  while  mili¬ 
tary  training  makes  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  qualities  one 
of  its  first  aims. 

“  In  the  third  place,  the 
school  work  may  be  made  far 
more  impelling  if  it  is  organ¬ 
ized  in  accordance  with  the 
Turner  principle.  The  Army  does  this  by  analyzing  carefully 
eacli  joli  and  leading  a  man  to  master  it  by  a  series  of  real  ques¬ 
tions,  problem.s,  and  projects  that  the  student  must  work  out  for 
himself.  The  activities  of  the  household,  the  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation  may  be  treated  effectively  by  this  method. 
The  humanities  and  the  sciences  lend  themselves  equally  well  to 
manipulation  by  it.  When  intelligently  used  it  releases  creative 
(Continuod  on  page  16.) 


Bureau  of  Education  Makes  Its  Report  to  Suney  Commis¬ 
sion — Legislation  to  Be  Sought  at  Special  Session — Needs 
of  State  as  Rural  and  Industrial  Commonwealth  Stressed. 


A  better  system  of  education  for  Alabama  rests  with  the  people 
of  the  State.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  transmitted  its 
report  to  the  special  survey  commission,  witli  definite  recom¬ 
mendations.  Whether  action 
is  taken  will  depend  on  the 
force  of  the  appeal  made  by 
the  report  to  the  general  public 
and  the  legislators  of  Alabama. 

The  report  is  constructive 
throughout.  It  does  not  min¬ 
imize  dirticulties  or  gloss  over 
evils.  It  is  very  frank  in  show¬ 
ing  that  there  are  serious  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  It  is 
equally  frank  in  pointing  out 
.some  of  the  good  things  that 
_were  found.  It  tells  the  people 
of  Alabama  what  the  Bureau 
of  Education  was  asked  to 
tell — the  truth  ;  and  it  maps 
out  a  program  of  betterment 
based  on  the  needs  of  Alabama 
as  a  rural  and  industrial  Com¬ 
monwealth  eager  to  give  its 
children  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  life  in  a  modern 
world. 

The  outstanding  needs  of  the 
Alabama  .system  are  summa¬ 
rized  under  the  following  three 
heads:  Greatly  increased 
.school  support ;  more  etlicient 
instructional  and  supervisory 
staff;  better  adjustment  of  aii 
teachers’  agencies. 

In  a  chapter  of  tlie  report 
outlining  the  fundamental  needs 
of  the  State,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  says : 

“xVny  effective  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  take  hold  on  the 
life  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  must  be  such  as 
to  make  them  intelligent  about  the  life  they  live,  the  ivork  they 
do,  the  social  and  political  units  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  universe  with  which  they  constantly  deal, 
and  on  an  understanding  of  which  their  welfare  and  life  may 
depend.  The  educational  system  of  a  democracy  must  insure  to 
all  full,  free,  and  equal  opportunity  for  that  kind  and  degree  of 
education  that  will  develop  most  completely  the  native  ability  of 


EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 

[From  Survey  Report  of  the  LSurcau  of  Kclucation.] 

Rural  Education. — The  State  of  Alabama  must,  at 
whatever  cost  may  be  necessary,  at  the  peril  of  fall¬ 
ing  relatively  further  behind  in  agriculture  than  she 
now  is,  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  all  her 
rural  people.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools 
must  be  given  a  rich  agricultural  content,  growing 
out  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  people  and  turning 
back  into  these  a  large  amount  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practical  skill. 

Education  in  the  Cities. — The  large  industrial 
cities  must  sooner  or  later  establish  and  maintain 
technical  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  grade. 
For  the  present  the  courses  of  study  in  the  city 
schools  need  to  be  enriched  with  a  larger  content  of 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  their  practi¬ 
cal  applications  in  the  shop  and  mill. 

Health  and  Physical  Education. — A  recent  health 
survey  of  the  State  revealed  the  fact  that  an  average 
of  approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the  people  are 
sick  all  the  time.  More  than  a  third  of  the  young 
men  examined  for  admission  to  the  Army  were  found 
unfit  for  full  military  service.  What  is  needed  is 
good  sanitary  engineering  everywhere,  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  preventive  medicine  on  the  part  of  all  physi¬ 
cians,  a  proper  care  for  the  health  of  children  in 
school  and  home,  instruction  in  regard  to  diet  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  health,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  right  health  habits,  and  such  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  as  will  contribute  to  health  in 
the  Alabama  climate  and  make  for  strength  and 
bodily  control. 
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each  and  the  highest  degree  of  manhetHl 
of  all,  with  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  the  sweetness  and  light  which  v.'e  call 
culture.  It  must  preimre  for  life,  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  by  some  form  of  useful,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  skillful  work,  and  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
It  should  include  body,  mind,  and  soul- 
Its  aim  should  be  individual  happiness 
and  social  w’clfare.  Its  justitication  is 
the  service  of  intelligence  and  good  will 
which  results  in  material  wealth,  social 
purity,  civic  righteousness,  and  political 
stability  and  power.  For  its  supporr, 
therefore,  it  has  first  an  indisputable 
claim  on  all  the  resources  of  the  State  and 
all  the  wealth  of  the  people.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  such  education  are  uni¬ 
versal,  but  their  application  is  dependent 
on  local  environment  and  historical  con¬ 
ditions. 

Education  for  Agriculture  and  Rural  Life. 

“Agricnlture  has  been,  is,  and  no  doubt 
will  long  remain  the  occupation  and 
source  of  support  and  wealth  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  people  of  Alai)am;i. 
Were  the  State  a  one-crop  State,  limited 
in  possibilities  by  soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  to  a  very  few  crops  ckxsely  related 
in  nature  and  in  methods  of  cultivation 
and  harvesting,  hut  growing  abundantly 
in  a  virgin  soil  not  needing  drainage  to 
make  it  productive  or  c-are  and  skill  to 
save  it  from  erosion  and  depletion,  Ala¬ 
bama's  problems  of  agriculture-  would  be 
fewer  and  simpler  than  tliey  are.  Effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  cultivation  might  then  he 
actpiired  principally  by  tradition,  and  this 
part  of  the  life  of  the  State  would  depend 
somewhat  less  on  the  work  of  tlie  .scliools 
tiian  it  now  does.  The  same  would  he 
true  if  farndng  were  carried  on  under  a 
feudal  .system,  or  under  conditions  tliat 
would  permit  a  few  intelligent  and  well- 
trained  men  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
many,  who  would  then  need  only  to  follow 
faitlifnlly  tlie  directions  given  by  their 
leaders.  l>ut  the  conditions  are,  as 
already  shown,  far  different,  and  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  carry  on  tlie  State’s  chief 
industry  witliout  educational  preparation 
for  it  has  lieen  snliicieiitly  demonstrated. 

“  With  all  its  rich  iiossibilities  Ala¬ 
bama  is  still  in  practice,  especially  in  its 
most  fertile  sections,  largely  a  one-crop 
State.  In  a  section  in  which  every  acre 
might  with  proper  drainage  be  made 
[iroduclive,  on  whicli  the  most  modern 
labor-saving  maclducry  might  be  used 
without  obstacles  of  stones  or  hillsides, 
wliich  would  prtKluce  abundant  harvests 
of  corn  and  small  grains,  clovers,  grasses, 
beans,  peanuts,  and  potatoe.s,  and  which 
has  lieen  shown  to  lie  well  adapted  to 
protitalile  live-stock  growing,  wliite  and 
•■glored  farmers,  land  owners  and  teu- 
aius,  cultivate  only  a  small  fraction  of 


the  land,  for  the  most  part  with  the 
simplest  implements  and  tools,  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  use  of  modern  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  or  of  steam,  gasoline,  or  electric 
power,  growing  a  crop  the  amount  of 
which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  its  cultivation  and  the  sole 
u.se  of  the  lingers  of  the  human  hand  in 
its  liarvesting. 

“  So  agricultural  Alabama  has  not 
grown  rich  and  can  not  until  conditions 
are  changed  radically.  Only  1  acre  in  4 
being  cultivated  and  productive,  tlie  hard- 
eanieil  protits  of  tliis  fourth  acre  must 
cari-y  the  burden  of  taxation  not  only  for 
itself,  but  for  tlie  3  nonproductive  acres 
also,  unless  the  taxes  on  the  fourth  acre 
are  reduced  to  an  amount  no  larger  than 
the  1  productive  acre  should  pay.  So 
the  State,  as  a  whole,  does  not  grow  rich 
from  its  agricultural  lands,  nor  can  it 
ever  do  so  until  her  agricultural  people, 
white  and  colored,  are  so  instructed  and 
trained  that  they  can  and  will,  under 
their  o\vn  initiative  and  direction,  as 
American  farmers  must,  make  better  and 
liiTler  use  of  lier  great  and  varied  agricul¬ 
tural  possibilities. 

Industrial  Education. 

“  The  products  of  the  held,  of  the  forest.s, 
and  tlie  mines  of  the  State  may  continue 
to  be  sold  at  low  prices  as  raw  material 
or  ill  a  low  state  of  manufacture  in  wliicli 
the  cost  of  material  is  the  principal  ele¬ 
ment,  and  labor  and  skill  and  laste  only 
minor  elements ;  or  they  may  be  changed 
into  products  in  which  skill,  labor,  inven¬ 
tive  ingenuity,  and  cultivated,  produc¬ 
tive  taste  count  for  nincli  more  tlian  raw 
material  and  multiply  original  values 
many  times.  Whether  the  one  or  the 
utlier  thing  shall  take  place  will  depend 
not  so  much  on  capital,  which  is  mobile 
and  which  flows  readily  to  those  places 
where  abundant  raw  material  and  skill 
and  energy  exist,  and  whicii  with  a  little 
Iielp  is  quickly  created  by  these,  hut 
rather  on  the  education  whicli  the  State 
shall  provide  for  its  people  in  its  cities 
and  industrial  centers.  There  is  abund¬ 
ant  pi’oof  that  skill  and  desire  and  energy 
and  understanding,  al!  tlie  resiilt  of  edu¬ 
cation,  will  attract  to  the  place  where 
they  are  found  both  capital  and  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  enhancing  the  value  of  both. 

“Abundance  and  variety  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  of  the  sources  of  power,  mild¬ 
ness  of  climate,  and  cheapness  of  living 
all  mark  Alabama,  and  especially  tlie 
part  of  it  above  the  line  of  falls,  as  the 
proper  home  of  large  and  varied  indus¬ 
tries  in  textiles,  woods,  and  metals ;  but 
these  are  as  yet  hardly  more  developed 
tlian  is  tlie  agriculture  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  For  industrial 
knowledge  and  skill  tlie  State  has  relied 


almost  wholly  on  the  outside  world  and 
has  been  content  with  furnishing  its 
share  in  unskilled  labor  at  the  low  price 
of  unskilled  labor  when  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  it,  and  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  demand  created  hj*  those  educated 
and  trained  elsewhere.  As  a  result  the 
industries  of  tlie  State  have  not  benefited 
her  own  people  as  they  might  have  done. 

Health  and  Physical  Education. 

No  amount  of  mental  education  can 
make  a  people  eflicient,  prosperous,  and 
liappy  if  physical  development  is  neg¬ 
lected  ;  nor  can  any  amount  of  material 
wcaltli  compensate  for  lack  of  health. 
Tlie  warm  climate  of  Alabama,  the  slug¬ 
gishness  of  its  streams  in  their  lower 
courses,  and  the  marshy  character  of 
mucli  of  the  land,  yet  nndrained,  give  rise 
to  many  diseases  unknown  in  other  cli¬ 
mates  and  increase  the  prevalence  of 
otheivs.  A  recent  health  suiwey  of  the 
State  revealed  the  fact  that  an  average 
of  approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the 
people  are  sick  all  the  time.  More  tlian  a 
third  of  tlie  young  men  examined  for  ad- 
mi.ssion  to  the  Army  were  found  unlit  for 
full  military  service.  These  facts  indi- 
c-ate  a  very  large  and  unnecessary  amount 
of  suffering  and  an  equally  great  loss  in 
productive  power.  Men  unfit  for  military 
service  are  also,  to  an  extent  at  least, 
unlit  for  productive  labor.  If  500,000 
people  are  sick  all  the  time,  as  revealed 
by  the  iiealth  survey  referred  to,  we  have 
some  basis  for  a  rough  calculation  of  the 
cost.  Let  us  suppose  only  one-half  of 
these  are  of  producing  age,  a  very  low 
estimate,  and  that  the  productive  power 
of  these  would  average  only  ii;.500  a  year 
if  they  were  well — again  a  low  estimate. 
We  have  thus  a  loss  of  $125,000,000  a  year 
in  the  productive  power  of  thi.s  State. 
Add  to  this  the  loss  of  the  time  of  those 
wlio  care  for  the  sick  and  tlie  loss  through 
reduced  efflciency  of  those  who  have  been 
sick,  even  after  they  are  counted  as  well, 
and  to  these  add  the  loss  through  the  low 
rate  of  efflciency  of  tlie  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  u  ho  have  not  been  fully  developed 
physically  and  are  therefore  lacking  in 
strength,  hardihood,  and  control  of  liody, 
and  tlie  $125,000,000  may  well  be  doubled, 
A  loss  too  large  is  tliis  for  a  State  like 
Alabama  to  continue  to  bear,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  And  much  of  it  can  be  avoided. 
IMost  of  the  diseirses  from  which  the 
people  of  Alabama,  and  esL>ecialIy  the 
people  of  the  open  country  and  rural  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns,  suffer  are  easily  prevent¬ 
able,  and  tlie  open  climate,  tlie  possibili¬ 
ties  of  outdoor  life,  and  the  great  variety 
and  abundance  of  fooils  that  can  be  made 
available,  all  should  contribute  to  the  liet- 
ter  health  of  the  people.  What  is  needed 
is  good,  sanitary  engineering  everywhere, 
a  wide  knowledge  of  preventive  medicine 
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NORTH  CAROLINA’S  BIG 
PROGRAM  FOR  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  SOCIAL 
WELFARE. 


County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare  for 
Every  County,  Better  Compulsory 
Education  Law,  More  Money  for 
Health  Work — Social  and  Recrea¬ 
tional  Needs  to  be  Looked  After  by 
Paid  Officer. 


f’ounty  boai'ds  of  public  welfare  for 
every  county,  with  paid  superintendents 
in  charge,  constitute  one  of  several  im¬ 
portant  measures  recently  introduced  in 
North  Carolina  as  part  of  an  elaborate 
program  of  social  construction,  health, 
and  education  covering  the  entire  State. 

Other  measures  passed  by  the  1919 
legislature  provided  for  a  juvenile  court 
in  every  county ;  increased  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  care  and  training  of  mental 
defectives ;  a  compulsory  school-attend¬ 
ance  and  child-labor  law  that  requires  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  to 
attend  school  for  the  full  term  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  working  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  in  industrial  establishments; 
a  six-months  school  in  every  district  of 
Ihe  State;  increase  in  teachers’  salaries 
of  about  .50  per  cent;  and  a  series  of 
heaith  measures  providing  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  some  80,000  insanitary  privies  at 
schools  and  elsewhere,  dental  treatment 
of  .50,000  school  children,  increased  ap¬ 
propriation  for  county  health  work,  and 
i)istruction  in  the  hygiene  of  sex. 

What  County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare  Will  Do. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  boards 
of  public  welfare  to  pnify,  correlate,  and 
develop  all  the  local  agencies  and  mobilize 
the  whole  community  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
viding  wholesome  living,  working,  and 
I’ecreational  environments. 

According  to  the  new  act  these  boards 
will  visit  the  public  institutions  of  the 


on  the  part  of  all  physicians,  a  proper 
care  for  the  health  of  children  in  school 
and  home,  instruction  in  regard  to  diet 
and  the  elementary  principles  of  health, 
the  establishment  of  right  health  habits, 
and  such  physical  edrication  and  training 
as  will  contribute  to  health  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  climate  and  make  for  strength  and 
bodily  control.  Such  care,  instruction, 
and  training  should  be  made  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  of  all  schools  and  the 
polytechnic  institute,  the  girls’  technical 
institute,  and  the  university,  with  its 
school  of  medicine,  should  train  sanitary 
engineers,  teachers  of  health  and  physical 
training,  and  physicians  in  sufTicient  num¬ 
ber  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  State. 


county  and  make  suggestions  as  to  their 
improvement  and  economical  manage¬ 
ment.  They  will  study  all  manner  of 
public  welfare  and  social  questions  as 
they  arise  in  the  county  and  not  only 
advise  with  the  county  superintendent, 
but  also  with  all  the  other  officials.  Not 
only  will  they  be  concerned  with  all 
these  questions  and  problems,  but  they 
will  suggest  and  help  inaugurate  various 
movements  of  a  constructive  nature  that 
seem  desirable  from  time  to  time. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  suggests  that 
there  should  be  one  w'oman  on  the  board. 
The  bulletin  says ; 

“  The  women  are  now  ]ea<ling  in  every¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  community  prog¬ 
ress,  and  not  only  should  they  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board,  but  should  have  a 
leading  influence  in  all  measures  designed 
for  the  public  welfare  and  improvement. 
The  members  slioidd  not  be  selected  on 
account  of  their  church  or  political  af¬ 
filiations,  but  solely  from  a  standpoint 
of  usefulness  and  suitability.  When  thus 
selected  they  will  be  the  recognized  lead¬ 
ers  in  community  construction.  With  a 
suitable  man  for  county  superintendent, 
and  with  a  devoted  county  board  of 
charities  and  public  welfare,  a  county 
will  i)e  .able  to  take  care  of  its  social 
problems  in  a  constructive  and  efficient 
way,  relieve  distress,  alleviate  poverty, 
care  for  neglected  cblldren,  and  promote 
the  general  welfare  in  a  way  heretofore 
undreamed  of  in  each  county.” 

Many  Ways  in  Which  County  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  Can  Be  Useful. 

“  The  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  has  the  opportunity  to  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  officials  in  the  county,” 
says  the  State  bulletin  already  referred 
to.  “  There  are  certain  .specifle  things 
that  he  must  do  everywhere.  After  tliese 
are  done  there  are  all  maimer  of  ways 
in  which  he  may  be  useful  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  his  success  and  usefulness 
will  depend  upon  his  own  skill,  energy, 
initiative,  and  capacity  for  leadership. 
Every  community  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
county  board  of  charities  and  public  wel¬ 
fare,  the  county  superintendent  must 
study  ways  and  means  of  solving  them. 
His  duties  are : 

“  To  act  as  probation  officer  to  the 
county  juvenile  court,  if  there  be  but  one 
court  in  the  county,  and  if  more,  to  be 
the  chief  probation  officer.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity  he  must  be  in  touch  with  all  the 
neglected,  dependent,  or  delinquent  chil¬ 
dren,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  court, 
investigate  their  surroundings  and  seek 
means  of  protecting  them  in  their  own 
homes  or  on  probation,  or  of  getting  them 
into  suitable  homes  or  institutions. 


Acts  as  Chief  School  Attendance  Officer. 

“  He  acts  as  chief  school  attendance 
officer  of  the  county,  and  to  him  will  be 
reported  by  the  school  officials  all  children 
in  their  respective  districts  who  are  not 
attending  school  as  provided  by  law.  In 
all  these  relations  he  is  the  next  friend 
of  the  child  and  must  work  always  in  his 
behalf.  He  must  find  out  why  parents  are 
not  sending  their  children  to  school  and 
seek  to  remedy  the  cause. 

“  As  probation  officer  and  as  school  at¬ 
tendance  officer  looking  out  for  neglected 
and  truant  children  he  will  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  homes  of  such  children. 
Many  of  these  homes,  and  no  doubt  most 
of  them,  are  homes  of  poverty,  neglect,  or 
shiftlessness,  and  often  objects  of  charit.v. 
He  must  know  when  charitable  help  is 
needed  and  M'hen  it  should  be  withheld, 
and  other  means  used. 

“  He  .should  know  of  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  crippled,  and  the  sick  children  of  the 
county,  and  see  that  proper  care  and  at¬ 
tention  is  given  them,  and  if  they  are  sub¬ 
jects  for  institutional  care  or  training 
that  they  be  sent  to  tlie  proper  places. 

“  He  will  study  the  subject  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  amusement  and  seek  to  intro¬ 
duce  wholesome  agencies  and  to  suppress 
bad  ones  and  to  keep  out  the  vicious.*  He 
will  encourage  the  establishment  of  play¬ 
grounds  and  games  and  aid  the  officials 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
vice  and  bad  conditions  .generally. 

To  Make  a  Better  and  Cleaner  Community. 

“  He  will  cooperate  with  the  churches, 
the  schools,  and  all  other  agencies  and 
persons  who  are  seeking  to  make  a  better 
and  cleaner  community.  During  the  six 
months  when  the  schools  are  in  operation 
the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws 
will  consume  much  of  his  time,  for  tins 
must  be  done  with  tact  and  discretion 
and  with  a  view'  of  helping  parents  to  see 
the  error  of  not  doing  their  best  to  keep 
tbe  children  in  school.  The  poor,  the  sick, 
the  afflicted  w'iil  always  be  with  us,  and 
it  will  be  his  duty  to  understand  how  far 
these  causes  go  toward  truancy  at  school, 
and  to  seek  to  remedy  them.” 


AN  EDUCATION  BILL  FOR  IRELAND. 


Like  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is  also  to 
have  a  comprehensive  education  bill.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  four  experts  on 
education,  named  by  Mr.  A.  Samuels, 
attorney  general  for  Ireland,  is  to  frame 
an  educational  measui'e  intended  to  link 
up  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
establi.sh  continuation  schools,  and  create 
facilities  for  technical  education.  The 
announced  hope  of  those  intei'e.sted  is 
“  that  in  .spite  of  the  sectarian  differences 
that  prevail  in  Ireland,  the  bill  will  be  so 
framed  as  to  safeguard  in  every  possible 
way  all  religious  views  and  tenet.'<.” 
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SHOULD  RESULT  IN  BETTER 
HOMES. 


Final  Test  of  Home-Economics  Teach¬ 
ing  Is  Results  in  Community,  Says 
AVisconsin  Official  —  Reconstructing 
the  Domestic  Science  Kitchen. 


Is  your  domestic-science  teacher  mak¬ 
ing  iierself  felt  in  tlie  homes  of  the  com¬ 
munity? 

This  is  tlie  final  test  of  the  teacher  of 
clotliing  and  foods  in  any  school,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  State 
supervisor  of  home  economics  for  Wis¬ 
consin. 

In  lier  bulletin  on  “  Reconstruction  in 
the  domestic  science  kitchen,”  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Depaj’tment 
of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Goodspeed 
points  out  that  conditions  of  home- 
economics  teaching  have  changed  materi¬ 
ally,  and  that  if  the  teacher’s  work  is 
actually  to"  produce  results  in  the  house¬ 
holds  from  which  her  pupils  come,  the 
arrangement  of  the  physical  equipment 
and  everything  else  connected  with  the 
course  must  he  adapted  to  local  com¬ 
munity  needs. 

Discussing  the  traditional  “  hollow- 
square  ”  arrangement  of  domestic-science 
desks,  Jliss  Goodspeed  says  : 

“Any  arrangement  that  brings  the  girls 
closer  together  is  more  conducive  to  class 
discussion  than  either  the  hollow  square 
or  group  arrangement,  so  that  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  for  this  10  or  1.5  minute  period 
that  the  class  gather  about  one  table, 
bringing  their  tools,  or  that  a  group  of 
chairs  be  provided  for  this  purpose  at  one 
end  of  the  kitchen,  or  that  the  class  meet 
In  the  sewing  room  and  gather  about  a 
long  table  and  after  the  discussion  go 


PERTINENT  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE  QUESTIONS. 

Is  the  work  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  commiinity? 

Are  the  pupils  cooking  in  too 
small  quantities  for  practical 
home  training? 

Are  live  discussions  on  cloth¬ 
ing  and  food  problems  going  on 
daily  in  these  classes? 

Does  the  kitchen  look  like  a 
sanitary,  cheerful,  and  conven¬ 
ient  workshop? 

Is  the  teacher  dressed  in 
washable  dress  and  apron  while 
teaching  lessons  in  cooking? 

Is  your  teacher  making  her 
influence  felt  in  the  homes  in 
your  community? 


iuto  the  kitchen  for  the  practical  work 
of  the  lessou. 

“  Free  di.scussion  on  the  part  of  the 
student  is  the  basis  of  good  teaching  in 
home  making.  For  by  this  means  the 
teacher  learns  the  different  types  of 
homes  represented  in  the  class,  their 
various  standards  of  living,  and  sliould 
base  her  work  upon  the  neetls  of  these 
families.” 

The  Wi.sconsin  bulletin  urges  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  domestic-science  work. 
It  declares: 

“  Experience  has  shown  that  some  prin¬ 
cipals  and  superintendents  assiune  that 
they  are  not  competent  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  and  otherwise  supervise  cooking  and 
sewing  classes.  As  a  result,  it  often  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  work  is  not  adapted  to 
home  needs,  the  pace  of  the  classes  slow, 
and  the  general  results  unsatisfactory. 
Superintendents  can  and  should  supervise 
even  if  the  technicalities  are  beyond  them. 
The  general  principles  of  class  manage¬ 
ment  are  the  .same  in  domestic  science  as 
in  the  ordinary  classroom  and  laboratory. 
The  dome.stic-science  teachers  need  the 
help  and  advice  of  the  superintendent.” 


FELLOWSHIPS  IN  FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES  FOR  AMERI¬ 
CAN  STUDENTS. 


Twenty-five  to  Be  Av/arded  in  1919-20 — 
Students  with  Industrial  Experience 
also  to  Be  Eligible. 


The  Society  for  American  Fellowships 
in  French  Universities,  which  in  1917 
published  a  volume  on  Science  and  Learn¬ 
ing  in  France,  announces  that  it  will 
award  25  fellowships  to  qualified  Ameri¬ 
can  students  for  the  coming  academic 
year  1919-20. 

The  official  announcement  states  that 
the  society  has  been  organized  by  friends 
of  French  .science  and  learning  to  “  assist 
in  establishing,  in  its  proper  place  of 
eminence  in  the  mind  of  the  .American 
public,  the  standing  and  repute  of  French 
scholarship.”  It  .says: 

“  In  order  to  readjust  the  true  balance, 
winch,  for  various  reasons  has  long 
existed  in  this  country  in  favor  of  the 
German  universities,  it  is  proposed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  a  body  of 
university  scholars  who  by  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  French  achievements 
will  be  in  a  position  to  restore  in  all 
branches  of  American  public  opinion  the 
ju.st  status  of  French  sciemee  and  learning 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  place  of 
France  in  the  Icader.ship  of  the  world. 
It  is  hoped  by  such  means  that  those 
peoples  of  the  world  who  cheri.sh  the  same 
ideals  of  democracy,  justice,  and  liberty 


Avill  come  to  know  each  other  better,  and 
to  cooperate  more  and  more  in  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  their  common  hopes  and  ambi¬ 
tions.” 

Collec:e  Graduates  and  Men  With  Industrial 
Experience  Sougrht. 

The  fellowships  will  be  of  the  value  of 
tfl.OOO  a  year  for  two  years  and  will  be 
open  to  properly  qualified  American  citi¬ 
zens  whether  college  graduates  or  with 
experience  in  industrial  establishments  in 
work  requiring  high  technical  skill.  Ap¬ 
plications  must  be  sent  in  by  September  1 
and  the  awards  will  be  made  shortly  after 
that  date. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Coffin  is  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  society  and  Mr.  Myron  T.  Her¬ 
rick  the  tieasurer.  The  secretary,  from 
whom  full  information  may  be  obtained 
as  to  the  jiiethods  of  application  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  awards,  is  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel, 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  .Avenue,  Kew 
York  City. 


NEW  CONTINUATION  LAW. 

The  amended  vocational  school  bill 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  continu¬ 
ation  school  laws  in  the  United  States. 

The  act  pi'ovides: 

1.  That  part-time  or  continuation 
classes  shall  be  established  in  cities  and 
school  districts  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  more  inhabitants.  The  cities  are 
required  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  to  begin  to  operate  and  maintain 
such  ])art-time  classes  on  the  opening  of 
the  public  .schools  in  September,  1920,  and 
shall  annually  thereafter  in  September 
open  and  maintain  additional  schools  and 
clas.ses  so  that  by  the  opening  of  the 
public  schools  in  September,  1925,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  such  clas.ses  shall  have 
been  establi.shed  to  afford  the  required 
instruction  provided  for  in  the  act. 

2.  That  each  minor  under  the  age  of 
18  who  is  not  in  regular  attendance  upon 
a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  shall 
attend  part-time  or  continuation  classes 
for  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week 
nor  more  than  eight  hours  per  week  for 
86  weeks  during  the  school  year.  The 
attendance  upon  a  part-time  school  shall 
he  between  the  hours  of  S  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial 
Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Agricidture,  sliall  make  a  survey  of  each 
city  or  district  to  a.scertain  the  indu.strial, 
commercial,  economic,  and  social  needs 
of  each  city  or  district  and  the  benefits 
and  opportunities  to  be  afforded  through 
the  establishment  of  such  part-time  or 
continuation  cla.sses. 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 


TEACHERS’  COUNCIL 
FORMED  IN  WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 


Board  of  Education  Authorizes  New 
Body,  Following  Request  of  Teachers’ 
Unions — Councils  in  Other  Cities. 


Formation  of  a  council  to  include  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  school  employees  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting  on 
June  12.  The  teachers  of  Washington, 
through  their  organization,  had  requested 
that  such  a  body  be  formed,  and  the 
board  had  previously  indicated  its  favor¬ 
able  attitude. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  step  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  closer  and  more  helpful  contact  and 
relation  between  the  board  of  education  and 
the  officers,  teachers,  and  other  employees  in 
the  system,  of  the  board  of  education  approves 
the  immediate  formation  of  a  council,  to  be 
constituted  as  follows : 

First.  The  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  white  schools,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  colored  schools, 
and  two  representatives  of  the  administrative 
officers  ; 

Second.  Five  delegates  from  the  high  school 
and  normal  teachers  ; 

Third.  Eight  delegates  from  the  grade 
teachers ; 

Fourth.  Three  delegates  from  all  of  the 
other  teachers  not  included  in  the  above 
groups  ;  and 

Fifth.  Three  delegates  from  employees  not 
included  in  any  of  the  above  groups. 

For  Permanent  Organization. 

The  representatives  from  the  several  groups 
above  named  to  be  respectively  chosen  at  a 
meeting  open  to  all  members  of  the  groups,  and 
these  meetings  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the 
secretai’y  of  the  board  of  education  and  shall 
then  bo  organized  by  the  group  itself. 

That  all  groups  electing  delegates  be  re¬ 
quested  to  confer  upon  their  delegates  the 
power,  if  it  seems  advisable  to  all  of  the 
groups,  to  convert  this  preliminary  organiza¬ 
tion  into  a  permanent  council. 

That  as  soon  as  notified  of  the  organization 
above  contemplated,  the  president  of  the  board 
shall  fix  a  date  for  a  conference  between  the 
council  and  the  board  of  education  to  con¬ 
sider — 

First.  The  advisability  of  permanency  in 
organization ; 

Second.  The  preparation  of  school  estimates  ; 

Third.  To  confer  with  the  board  generally 
on  matters  of  policy  ;  and 

Fourth.  The  fixing  of  regular  dates  during 
the  year,  not  less  than  four  in  number,  for 
conferences  between  the  said  council  and  the 
board  of  education  and  an  arrangement  for 
emergency  conferences. 

Teachers’  Councils  in  Other  Cities. 

The  requests  for  a  teachers’  council 
followed  an  investigation  made  early  in 
1919  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Teachers’  Union,  of  which  Miss 
Cecilia  P.  Dulin  was  chairman.  The  re¬ 
port  described  tlie  operation  of  teachers’ 
councils  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 


Minneapolis,  New  Britain,  New  York,  St. 
Paul,  and  a  few  other  cities. 

Problems  for  the  Teachers’  Council. 

The  report  defines  the  teachers’  council 
as  an  advisory  body  of  teachers  called  to 
confer  with  the  superintendent.  It  enu¬ 
merates  as  among  the  questions  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  teachers’  council  changes 
in  courses  of  study  and  textbooks,  sani¬ 
tation  of  buildings,  discipline  of  pupils, 
salary  increases  and  schedules,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  service;  and  it  suggests  that  for 
discussion  of  subjects  like  these  the 
teacher  members  of  a  council  bring  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  and  experience  that  are 
invaluable. 

What  Makes  an  Effective  Council. 

In  discussing  the  factors  that  make  an 
effective  council,  the  report  says : 

“  To  be  effective  a  council  must  be 
invested  with  power  conferred  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  office.  Therefore  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  council  must  proceed  through 
invitation  from  the  superintendent  or 
board  of  education. 

“  In  most  instances  where  councils 
exist  there  has  been  enthusiastic  and 
liearty  cooperation  between  the  teaching 
body  and  administrative  powers.  There 
has  been  some  friction  and  disagreement, 
resulting  usually,  however,  in  conciliation 
or  compromise. 

“  The"  superintendents  and  boards  em¬ 
powering  councils  report  generally  that 
the  conferences  bring  great  help  to  them, 
and  cooperate  most  enthusiastically  and 
intelligently  with  the  administrative  of¬ 
fice.  Superintendent  Spaulding,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  an  article  in  the  October  School 
Review,  speaks  highly  of  such  coopera¬ 
tion  and  its  advantages.  He  inaugurated 
two  councils — Minneapolis  in  1914  and 
Cleveland  in  1917.  Superintendent  Jack- 
son,  of  Minneapolis,  says :  ‘  I  would  say 
that  the  educational  council  was  of  more 
help  to  the  superintendent  than  to  the 
teachers.  It  keeps  the  superintendent  in 


touch  with  the  teachers,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  hold  meetings  of  their  con¬ 
stituencies  after  each  meeting  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  reporting  and  getting  advice,  so  that 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  are 
made  aware  of  the  teachers’  opinions.’ 

“  Where  adverse  criticism  is  given  of 
councils  it  is  along  the  following  lines : 
Too  little  interest  exhibited  by  tlie  mass 
of  teachers  in  instructing  their  council 
representatives ;  a  lack  of  balance  in  the 
representation  of  the  various  groups,  one 
group,  such  as  elementary  schools,  having 
many  more  representatives  than  the  high- 
school  .group ;  and  too  little  initiative  in 
the  introduction  of  discussion.  These 
flaws  in  the  council  movement  can  easily 
be  eliminated  before  organizing  by  care¬ 
fully  surveying  the  conditions  which  ex¬ 
ist  in  a  school  system.” 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  and  the  action  of  many 
boards  of  education  in  Wisconsin  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  salary  question.  The  little 
city  of  Middleton,  for  example,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  salary  of  high-school  teach¬ 
ers  from  $90  a  month  to  $125.  Stoughton 
asked  the  sui>erintendent  to  surrender  his 
contract  for  next  year  and  accept  in  its 
stead  a  contract  at  an  increase  of  $400. 
His  salary,  as  agreed  upon  for  the  next 
three  years,  will  be  $3,200,  $3,400,  and 
$3,600.  It  is  reported  that  Edgerton  will 
pay  the  superintendent  $3,300  next  year 
and  $3,600  the  following  year.  Two 
Rivers  will  pay  $3,250.  Many  country 
districts  have  almost,  if  not  quite,  dou¬ 
bled  salaries. 

These  are  merely  illustrations  and  indi¬ 
cations.  This  is  as  it  should  l)e.  We  have 
to-day  an  inflated  currency  wliich  makes 
the  dollar  worth  only  about  half  what  it 
was  Avorth  but  a  short  Avhile  ago.  But 
even  before  this  took  place  salaries  AA’ere 
much  too  lOAV. — Wisconsin  Educational 
News  Bulletin. 


Teachers’  Councils  in  Various  Cities. 


(From  “Teachers’  Councils,"  a  report  by  the  Grade  Teachers’  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1919.) 


City. 

Date. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
teach¬ 
ers. 

Num¬ 
ber  in 
coun¬ 
cil. 

How  empowered. 

How  elected  or  chosen. 

Meetings. 

Boston . 

1918 

3,300 

22 

By  superintendent, 
who  is  a  member. 

President  of  22  teachers ’organ¬ 
izations  are  members. 

1  each  school  month. 

Chicago' . 

1913 

7,000 

74 

By  superintendent. 

Teachers  were  divided  into  74 
groups, each  electing  1  mem¬ 
ber  to  council. 

On  call  of  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Cleveland . 

.  1917 

3,500 

26 

. do . 

Groups  elect  members  by  bal¬ 
lot. 

Election  of  members  directly 
by  groups. 

3  each  semester. 

Minneapolis... 

1914 

1,600 

41 

. do . 

6  a  year. 

New  Britain.. 

1911 

300 

50 

. do . 

Election  of  members  by 

1  each  month. 

New  York.... 

1913 

23,000 

45 

By  board  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Members  of  groups  elect  2  or  3 
delegates  to  a  conference, 
which  elects  members  of  the 
council. 

1  each  school  month. 

St.  Paul . 

1913 

1,000 

12 

By  charter  from 
city  government. 

Groups  elect  members  to  coun¬ 
cil. 

Do. 

I  This  council  went  out  of  existence  when  Ella  Flagg  Young  was  removed  from  office. 
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TWENTY-TWO  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
SHARE  IN  UNITED  STATES 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE  FUND. 


Interdepartmental  Board  Announces 
Awards — Will  Study  Educational 

Value  of  Motion  Pictures  Used  in 
Anti-vice  Campaign. 


Twenty-two  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  in  19  States  had,  up  to 
June  21,  had  their  applications  approved 
for  aid  from  the  educational  research  and 
development  fund  of  the  United  States 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board. 
The  money  is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  or  completing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  within  those  institutions  of  “  De¬ 
partments  of  hygiene,  the  curriculum  of 
which  shall  include  courses  and  confer¬ 
ences  in  informational  hygiene,  and 
courses,  conferences,  and  training  in  the 
applications  of  hygiene,  emphasizing  with 
appropriate  and  due  proportion  and  nuth 
proper  tact  and  persistency  the  serious 
importance  of  the  venereal  diseases, 
their  causes,  carriers,  and  prevention ; 
and  emphasizing  at  the  same  time  the 
other  important  facts  and  applications 
of  general  hygiene,  individual  hygiene, 
gi’oup  hygiene  and  intergroup  hygiene.” 

The  list  is  as  follows:  Univer.sity  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Alcorn  A. 
&  M.  College  (colored),  Alcorn,  Miss.; 
Woman’s  IMedical  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
IMass. ;  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. ;  Colorado  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Greeley,  Colo. ;  New  York  State 
Teachers’  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  North- 
w’estern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. ;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Penns3’lvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  State  Normal  School,  Cheney, 
Wa.sh. ;  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School, 
Milwaidiee,  Wis. 

V/ill  Study  Sex  Films. 

An  appropriation  was  made  from  this 
same  fund  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Psj’cho- 
logical  Laboratory  for  an  investigation  of 
the  informational  and  educative  values 
of  certain  motion-picture  films  that  are 
being  used  in  the  campaign  against  vene¬ 
real  disease.  This  investigation  is  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  B.  Watson  and  Dr.  Knight  Dunlap, 
in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Dr.  S.  I. 
Franz,  of  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  Prof.  R.  S.  Woodworth, 
of  the  Psychology  Department  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

The  membership  of  the  board  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary 


of  War;  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ;  Lieut.  Col,  W.  P.  Snaw,  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.'t  Lieut.  Commander 
J.  R.  Phelps,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  N. ; 
Asst.  Surg.  Gen.  C,  C.  Pierce,  United 
States  Public  Health  Seiwice;  Thomas  A. 
Storej’,  executive  secretary,  (1800  Vir¬ 
ginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.). 


REPORTS  ON  GARY  SCHOOLS  AVAILABLE. 

Tile  General  Education  Board  an¬ 
nounces  that  any  of  the  volumes  of  the 
reports  constituting  the  Gary  survey  wili 
be  .sent  free  of  charge  on  appiication  to 
the  board,  G1  Broadway,  New  York  City'. 
The  list  of  reports  is  as  follows : 

The  Gary  schools:  A  general  account 
by  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bach¬ 
man. 

Organization  and  administration. 
George  D.  Strayer  and  Frank  P.  Bachman. 

Costs.  Prank  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph 
Bowman. 

Industrial  work.  Charles  R.  Richards. 

Household  arts.  Eva  W.  White. 

Physical  training  and  play.  Lee  F. 
Hanmer. 

Science  teaching.  Otis  W.  Caldwell. 

Measurement  of  classroom  products. 
Stuart  A.  Courtis. 

The  lioard  has  also  announced  for  im¬ 
mediate  publication  and  free  distribution 
the  following : 

Public  Education  in  Delaware:  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  schools  of  Delaware,  with  an 
appendix  containing  the  new  State  edu¬ 
cational  code  passed  by  the  legislature  as 
a  result  of  the  .survey. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  Maiyland  ranks  S2nd  in  ilDceracy  among  all  the 
States? 

That  a  targe  proportion  of  our  schools  are  a  reproach  to  a 
self-respecting  State? 

That  there  is  an  appalling  scarcity  of  trained  teachers? 

That  Maryland  ranks  ^rd  among  all  the  States  in  her 
number  of  high  school  students? 

Tha*c  while  she  ranks  6th  In  the  length  of  school  year,  she 
stands  S4th  in  average  attendance? 

That  because  73,000  children,  for  whom  instruction  had 
been  provided  by  the  State,  were  absent  from  school  last  year, 
Che  cost  of  teaching  chose  who  were  present  was  increased 
$12.00  per  child. 

That  Maryland  spends  only  19  cents  In  each  $100.00  of 
estimated  wealth  for  public  scIkkiIs,  when  the  average  for  the 
entire  United  States  is  25.7  cents? 

That  Bsfltimore -spends  only  $34.09  for  each  pupil  In  average 
attendance,  when  the  average  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants 
and  over  throughout  the  country  is  $51.28? 

That  the  average  salary  of  a  county  teacher  ts  only  $530.00, 
and  chat  of  a  city  teacher  only  $806.00? 

Tliat  Maryland  ranks  34th  in  average  expense  per  capita  of 
school  population  (5-18  years),  expending  only  $14.64,  as  against 
an  average  elsewhere  of  $22.91? 

That  Baltimore  teachers  Caught  more  children  last  year 
than  they  did  the  year  before,  and  for  $30,000  less  salary? 

That  Maryland  has  had  a  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  only  since  1916,  and  chat  in  both  the  subsequent  special 
and  regular  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  determin^ 
efforts  were  made  to  annul  it? 

WHY  STAND  IN  OUR 
OWN  LIGHT? 

fSSUED  BY  THB  MARYLAND  FEDERATION  OP  WOMEITS  CU/BS. 

IIow  Maryland  calls  attention  to  Its  educa¬ 
tional  needs.  (Reduced  facsimile  of  circular 
distributed  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.) 


SOUND  BUSINESS  TRAINING 
.  FOR  ENGINEERS. 


Conference  Emphasizes  Need  for  Both 
T3'pes  of  Education  and  Experience. 


Resolutions  adopted  at  the  conference 
on  business  training  for  engineers  and 
engineering  training  for  students  of  busi¬ 
ness,  winch  was  held  in  Wasliington  June 
23-24,  put  tills  important  group  on  record 
as  in  favor  of  sound  business  training 
for  engineers.  The  resolutions  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Industrial  and  commercial  development 
has  created  a  demand  for  men  with  technical 
engineering  training  and  business  ability. 
Manufacturing  industries  are  seeking  engineers 
to  qualify  to  servo  in  capacities  requiring 
sound  business  training.  Banks  and  brokers 
also  need  men  with  business  training  and  the 
engineering  point  of  view.  This  need  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  and  bids  fair  to  demand  a  large 
number  of  technically  trained  men  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

2.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand  the  eco¬ 
nomic  phases  of  engineering  subjects  should 
be  emphasized  wherever  possible  in  engineer¬ 
ing  instruction.  This  may  be  done  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  problems  of  values  and  costs  in  the 
regular  technical  work  and  liy  introducing  or 
extending  courses  in  general  economics,  cost 
accounting,  business  organization,  and  business 
law  into  the  engineering  curricula.  These 
courses  should  be  designed  particularly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  engineering  student. 

3.  The  engineering  phases  of  economic  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  emphasized  wlierever  possible 
in  commercial  instruction.  Students  in  com¬ 
mercial  courses  should  also  bo  given  opportu¬ 
nity  to  take  special  courses  in  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  engineering,  so  that 
they  may  understand  in  general  terms  the 
operation  of  power  plants  and  transportation 
systems  from  the  engineering  point  of  view. 

4.  It  is  also  urged  upon  all  institutions  with 
departments  in  engineering  and  economies  or 
commerce  that  they  consider  some  plan  of  co¬ 
ordination  to  develop  a  course  in  preparation 
for  those  careers  wherein  practical  training  in 
modern  languages,  in  the  essentials  of  engi¬ 
neering,  and  business  theory  and  practice  have 
been  found  to  he  both  helpful  and  necessary. 

Need  for  Weil-Trained  Encineers. 

In  discussing  the  confei'ence  Dr.  Glen 
I.evin  Swiggett,  of  the  Bureau  of  ICdu- 
cation,  under  whose  direction  two  pre- 
liminarj'  conferences  on  tliis  .sniiject  have 
l)eeu  held,  stated  tliat  its  purpose  was  to 
direct  public  attention  at  this  lime  to  the 
positive  need  in  onr  country  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  supply  of  well-trained  j'onng  en¬ 
gineers  to  enter  upon  bnsine.ss  careers, 
witli  promotion  in  tlie  direction  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  management.  “  In 
large-scale  industrial  production  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.”  says  Dr.  Swiggett, 
“  the  man  of  the  future  mo.st  helpful  in 
eliminating  wa.ste  of  machinery,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  men,  overcoming  the  present 
sliocking  percentage  of  loss  in  these 
three  things,  is  the  man  whose  training 
represents  a  combination  of  the  es.sentials 


INFLUENCE  OF  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  ON  AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. 


Freedom  to  Experiment  Left  Important 
Results,  Says  Bureau  Bulletin — Value 
as  Part  of  Whole  School  Should  Be 
Increased — Need  for  Wore  Funda¬ 
mental  Coordination  Between  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Grades. 


“  The  kindergarten  has  exerted  a 
marked  and  lasting  influence  upon  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  school,”  asserts 
Bulletin  1919,  No.  16,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  which  contains  the  report  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union  on 
“  The  Kindergarten  Curriculum.”  “  That 
influence  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  kindergarten  move¬ 
ment  kindergarten  teachers  were  allowed 
freedom  to  work  out  their  own  ideals 
and  methods.  The  value  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  as  an  institution  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  As  an  organic  pai’t  of  the 
school  as  a  whole,  however,  its  value  can 
be  appreciably  increased.  In  order  to 
realize  this  greater  value,  its  work  needs 
organizing  so  as  to  show  how  its  own 
lines  of  work  form  the  foundation  of  that 
which  is  to  follow.  This  doubtless  im¬ 
plies  some  reorganization  of  its  own 
.work  and  also  of  that  of  the  first  grade. 

Age  4  to  8  One  Period. 

“  The  present-day  conception  is  that 
the  period  from  4  to  S  years  in  a 
child’s  life  is  p.sychologically  one  period, 
and  that  the  methods  of  both  kinder¬ 
garten  and  first  grade  should  possess  the 
same  general  characteristics.  Where  this 
conception  is  logically  carried  out,  there 
is  no  break  between  kindergarten  and 
first  grade.  Where  the  break  exists,  it  is 
evident  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
lacks  the  right  foundation,  or  that  the 
wmrk  of  the  one  has  not  been  organized 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  other. 

“  The  fact  that  a  more  fundamental  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  first  grade  is  needed  is  increasingly 
recognized,  and  some  valuable  beginnings 
in  this  direction  have  been  made.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  the 
problem  seems  to  be  one  for  the  kinder- 


of  engineering  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  business  practice. 

“  There  is  some  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  term  commercial  engineer  for  this 
new  type  of  trained  engineer,  but  our 
committee  has  discovered  through  two 
preliminary  private  conferences  that 
many  universities  and  colleges  have  al¬ 
ready  felt  the  demand  from  industry 
and  commerce,  and  are  endeavoring  in 
some  way  to  meet  it  with  the  coming 
school  year.” 
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garten-primary  supervisor  to  solve  in  co¬ 
operation  with  both  kindergarten  teach- 
ei's  and  primary  teachers. 

Lack  of  Common  Viewpoint. 

One  of  the  difliculties  that  such  super¬ 
visors  meet  in  attempting  its  solution  is 
the  lack  of  a  common  viewpoint  on  the 
part  of  the  two  groups  of  workers.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  both  groups  with  present- 
day  educational  theory  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  as  to  methods  in  both  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  first  grade.  Several  books 
have  been  written  recently  that  will  fur¬ 
ther  this  acquaintance.  These  interpret 
the  work  of  the  grades  to  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  teacher  more  adequately  than  they 
interpret  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  to 
the  grade  teacher.  ^Vn  understanding  on 
the  part  of  each  group  of  the  work  of  the 
other  is  essential,  however,  if  the  desired 
coordination  is  to  be  effected. 

It  was  because  of  this  feeling  that  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  on 
the  part  of  school' people  is  necessary  to 
enable  kindergarten  teachers  to  do  their 
own  best  work  and  to  make  possible  the 
needed  coordination,  that  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  kindergarten  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  undertook  to 
organize  a  curriculum  showing  in  some 
detail  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of 
kindergarten  education  in  its  several  as¬ 
pects.  The  group  of  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ers  to  whom  the  task  was  delegated  be¬ 
lieve  a  restatement  of  aims  and  methods 
in  terms  of  present-day  educational  the¬ 
ory  to  be  essential  to  its  fullest  accom¬ 
plishment.  They  hoped  tliat  such  a 
statement  would  enable  kindergarten 
teachers  who  are  still  following  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  to  see  their  work  in  a  new 
light  and  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  changes  now  advocated  in  kindergar¬ 
ten  material  and  methods.  They  hoped 
that  the  statement  would  aid  primary 
teachers  to  see  the  psychological  basis  for 
kindergarten  procedure,  and  show  them 
wherein  their  own  methods  might  need 
changing  in  order  to  secure  real  continu¬ 
ity  of  experience  for  the  child  during 
these  early  school  years. 


A  first-hand  account  of  the  Coliege  of 
Agriculture  in  the  soldiers’  university  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  at  Beaune,  Prance,  is  given 
in  the  June  18  issue  of  the  Weekly  News 
Letter  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Health  and  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion  are  better  than  all  gold,  and 
a  strong  body  than  wealth  in 
great  measure. 

■ — Ecclesiastes. 
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NO  HIGH-SCHOOL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  FOR  THESE 
CHILDREN. 


Teachers  of  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  Find 
Half  Their  Children  Not  Within  Rea¬ 
sonable  Reach  of  High  School — “  Far 
from  Democratic,”  Says  Supt.  Good¬ 
rich. 


Of  the  919  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  18  living  in  the  second  super¬ 
visory  district  of  New  York  State  (Tioga 
County),  522  live  so  far  from  a  high 
school  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
attend  and  live  at  home,  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  district  conducted  by  the 
teachers.  In  discussing  the  findings  of 
the  survey,  Supt.  IM.  Delos  Goodrich 
says  : 

“  Parents  very  properly  feel  that  they 
should  know  where  their  children  are  at 
night,  and  they  object  to  sending  them 
away  to  high  school.  As  a  result  we  find 
boys  and  girls  after  reaching  the  sixth 
grade  losing  interest  in  their  studies  be¬ 
cause  they  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  high-school  education.  Iletardation 
becomes  apparent,  pupils  call  for  work¬ 
ing  papers  and  pass  down  to  the  younger 
pupils  a  feeling  of  discouragement. 

“  The  teacher  tries  hard  to  combat 
this  situation,  but  after  repeated  failures 
to  urge  puiiils  onward  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  useless. 

“  Conditions  are  far  from  democratic 
when  pupils  in  one  school  are  deprived 
of  the  educational  advantages  offered  in 
other  districts,  and  these  conditions  will 
never  be  righted  until  every  boy  and  girl 
is  offered  a  high-school  education  within 
walking  or  driving  distance  of  his  home.” 

Pupils  Not  Staying  in  School. 

The  data  compiled  by  the  teachers 
show  that  204  of  the  919  pupils  live 
within  walking  distance  (less  than  2 
miles)  from  high  school,  and  193  within 
driving  distance  (2  to  4  miles  from  high 
school),  while  173  pupils  live  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  between  4  and  6  miles,  249 
pupils  between  G  and  8  miles.  Over  100 
pupils  actually  live  more  than  8  miles 
from  high  school. 

As  a  result  of  the  handicaps  involved 
in  distance,  109  pupils  under  18  left 
school  last  year,  as  compared  with  only 
67  who  entered  high  school. 


Training  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
recognized  necessity  for  every  well-or¬ 
ganized  industrial  establishment.  Very 
simple  processes  have  slight  need  of  it; 
but  no  process,  no  matter  how  simple,  but 
will  be  better  for  well-thought-out  meth¬ 
ods  of  training.— Fran/;  L.  Glynn. 
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NO  ONE  GUILTLESS. 


Last  issuo’.s  stories  of  school  needs  in¬ 
volved  Jilaryland,  Delaware,  and  Porto 
Itico.  This  issue  center  about  New 
York  and  Alabama.  It  will  come  as  a 
revelation  to  many  that  in  the  great  Em¬ 
pire  State,  with  al!  that  it  is  doing  for 
education,  there  are  still  districts  where 
more  than  half  tlie  hoys  and  girls  are  not 
within  such  distance  from  high  school  as 
to  be  alile  to  reach  it  every  day. 

No  State — no  cominnnity — can  afford  to 
feel  that,  no  matter  what  other  States 
may  be,  its  education  is  superlatively 
good.  There  are  very  low  teacher  sal¬ 
aries  in  iMassachnsetts  and  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ; 
there  are  children  without  scliools  in  Mon¬ 
tana  as  well  as  Mississippi ;  and  all 
the  States  can  show  extremes  of  good  and 
bad  education  that  indicate  how  much 
progress  is  still  to^  be  made. 


OHIO  TEACHERS  SEEK  TENURE-OF-OFFICE 
LAW. 


Resolutions  signed  by  every  teacher  in 
Hamilton  County,  Oliio,  the  county  in 
which  Cincinnati  is  located,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  asking 
the  enactment  of  a  tennre-of-office  act  to 
take  the  place  of  tlie  present  one-year 
contract  system. 

Without  regaiil  to  what  the  local  con¬ 
ditions  may  be,  the  teachers  are  clearly 
in  line  with  modern  educational  opinion 
in  asking  pGrmaneuc.y  of  tenure.  Survey 
reports  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
liave  cpiite  generally  assumed  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  tennre-of-office  law  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  measure  of  protection  for  the 
teaciiing  profession. 

Teachers’  retirement  systems,  now  in 
operation  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
make  necessary  a  tenure-of-office  act.  As 
the  teachers  sa.v  in  their  petition : 

“  Dismissal  entails  a  hardship  on  teach¬ 
ers  at  any  time,  but  becomes  doubly  se¬ 
vere  when  it  deprives  them  of  their  pen¬ 
sions,  wliich  are  nothing  more  than  de¬ 
ferred  salai'y  payments  that  have  been 
counted  upon  as  a  protection  in  old  age 


and  as  a  measure  of  compensation  for  the 
meager  salaries  received.  Subserviency 
causes  discontent  among  teachers,  makes 
teaching  unattractive  to  Americans,  and 
compels  the  most  efficient  teachers  of 
character,  initiative,  and  ability  to  leave 
the  field  of  teaching  and  to  enter  other 
lines  of  Avork,  Avhere  the  whim  of  a  single 
indiA’idual  can  not  deprive  them  of  a 
livelihood.” 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  ENGLAND. 


President  Fisher,  of  the  British  Board 
of  Education,  has  appointed  a  depart¬ 
mental  committee  to  inquire  into  tlie  po¬ 
sition  occupied  by  English  language  and 
literature  in  the  educational  system  of 
England,  and  to  advise  how  its  study  may 
best  be  promoted  in  schools  of  all  types, 
including  continuation  schools,  and  iini- 
A'ersities  and  other  institutions  of  liigher 
education,  Avith  special  regard  to  (1)  the 
nxiiiirements  of  a  liberal  education;  (2) 
the  needs  of  busine.ss,  the  professions,  and 
the  public  seiwiee ;  and  (3)  the  relation 
of  English  to  other  studies.  . 

Thi.s  move  is  of  great  significance,  com¬ 
ing  as  it  does  just  at  the  time  Avlien  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  are  most  in  the  public 
eye,  and  Avhen  the  traditional  status  of 
tlM^  classics  is  steadily  declining  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  It  is  evident  that  the 
study  of  English,  both  from  the  literary 
and  tlie  scientific  points  of  vieAV,  i.s  ideally 
suited  to  take  the  place  of  the  classics. 
As  has  long  been  seen  in  America,  France, 
and  Germany  the  teaching  of  English 
needs  scientific  training  as  much  as  any 
other  branch  of  study.  England  has  only 
recently  aAA’akenetl  to  the  ImperatiA^e  need 
of  trained  teachers  of  English.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Jonnial  of  Education  finds  in  the 
cpiestion  a  number  of  points  vitally  re¬ 
lated  to  other  lines,  all  of  which  are  of 
extreme  value  to  American  teachers  and 
pupils  alike :  “  Is  it  more  essential,  for 
instance,  that  the  teacher  of  English 
should  know  the  origins  of  the  English 
language,  or  the  literary  influences  from 
the  classics  and  the  renaissance,  on  Eng¬ 
lish  literature?  Can  iiistory  and  litera¬ 
ture  be  bros.glit  into  closer  relations  in 


Tlie  records  shoAY  that  the 
people  of  this  country  pay  more 
for  chevFing  gum  than  for 
schools ;  and  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  fathers  who  will 
display  more  had  temper  over 
buying  their  children  a  50-cent 
arithmetic  for  a  year’s  use  than 
over  a  week’s  supply  of  tobacco. 

■ — Hon.  M.  L.  Brittain, 

State  School  Superintendent, 
Georgia. 


the  school  curriculum  than  at  present? 
How  much  grammar  is  necessary? 
Couldn’t  oral  composition  and  drama  and 
debate  do  something  to  cure  our  national 
aphasia?  Hoav  can  the  preparatory 
schools  improve  their  English  teadiing? 
Hoav  can  the  school  essay  be  redeemed 
from  barrenness?  Hoaa'  can  examinations 
be  made  a  test  of  English  study  Avitbout 
destroying  the  love  of  literature?” 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  FRENCH  SCHOLAR. 


Prof.  Cliarles  Cestre,  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  scholars.  aaJio  visited 
American  educational  institutions  diii'ing 
the  Avar,  Avas  mucli  impressed  Avith  the 
solemnity  of  his  reception  at  many  of  the 
places  he  visited,  especially  on  occasions 
Avlien  lie  Avas  escorted  to  the  platform  to 
address  the  student  body,  after  AAdiich  the 
assemblage  Avonld  sing  the  Marsellaise 
and  then  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  His 
impre.ssions  are  duly  recorded  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Revue  Internationale  do 
1 'Euseignement. 

At  the  Univer.sity  of  IMiclngan  M.  Cx’stre 
Avas  present  at  the  “  swing  out,”  Avhen  the 
seniors  donned  their  academic  .garli.  At 
Yale  the  professors  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  .gave  a  smoker  (“soiree  on  I’on 
fume  ”)  in  honor  of  the  visitor.  At  Colo¬ 
rado  College  he  was  invited  to  speak  in 
the  chapel  on  the  moral  heroism  of 
France. 

“At  Lincoln,  a  city  of  Nebraska,”  says 
M.  Cestre,  “  I  Avas  in  a  locality  Avhere 
many  German  immigrants  liad  settled. 
On  tiie  cards  pinned  to  the  guests  I  read 
.such  names  as  Goldman,  Pettermann, 
Eiche,  etc.  I  turned  toward  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  expressed  my  apprehension,  inti¬ 
mating  that  it  AA’ould  perliaps  be  well  to 
be  discreet  in  this  gathering  and  not  .give 
too  free  course  to  my  French  thouglits. 

■  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Say  Avhatever  you  have 
to  say  as  frankly  as  you  wish.  All  these 
German-Americans  are  good  citizens.’ 
Then  I  spoke  about  Alsace  and  Lori-aine 
Avithont  liesitation  or  reserve.  Not  only 
Avas  my  .siieech  roundly  applauded  Imt 
those  present  arose  and  tenderetl  mo  an 
ovation  Avith  ringing  hnrralis.” 

In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  mini.ster  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  invited  Ces¬ 
tre  to  be  the  speaker  at  the  fornin — “  that 
is  to  say,  a  public  gathering  Avhere,  after 
the  address,  questions  were  to  be  put  to 
the  .speaker.”  The  reA'erend  gentleman 
had  invited  French  officers  froih  the  neigh¬ 
boring  camp  to  attend  the  meetin.g.  In 
the  fei’Amr  of  the  entliusiasni  for  France 
the  questions  Avere  omitted,  and  M.  Cestre 
“had  to  remain  on  the  platform  to  shake 
the  innumerable  hands  extended  to  him 
as  a  sign  of  amity.” 

At  the  University  of  California  Prof. 
Cestre  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In 
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THE  UMITED  STATER  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


""in  WASHINGTON^ 

Officers_.-i:^''S^5*f74 

Specialists _ '•’U'-  77i 

Clerks . 

Messengers^;  ?  ti , 

Tn/^/  ar\  '  9-it^ 


doilaborators  •  rsso. 


1 1  ."Clearly  house  of  ^ucalional  facls\ 

2.  A  medium  forcilucalional  opinions. 

3.  Asourcc  of educafionaJ  advice. 

4.  Means  of  edublional  propaganda. 

5.  Agency  for  educational  research.  ( 

6.  Means  of  educational  extension  ana  help. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

Alaska  School  Service  - 

Sealllc  Office .  s 

bperintendcnls . .  4 

I  Teachers . . _i2i 

I  Physicians _ I _ _  8 

Nurses . II 


Tafa/.Ji 


TH  E  COM  M ISSION  ER  OF,  ATI  ON 


ZZ  DIVISIONS 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ,, 
S^Kiies  colleges  and  universities  ar>tf 
advises  Iheir  officers'  supervises 
expenditures  of  landgrani  colleges. 


HOME  EDUCATION 

ftsters  adulteducafiorvadvIseSj 
in  training  of  children!  promotes.* 
cooperation  betiveen  homeandscliool 


SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY 

3.000.000  school  Ghitdrenjn&TTv 
bera  of  the  arny.  produce  45o.ooo.coo 
worth  of  food  in  2J500  cities. 


CITV  SCHOOLS 
Advises  city  school  officers  aboul 
adjiinistralion.supefvision.courses 
of  study.dc.Hakes  special  surveys 
as  requested 


RACIAL  GROUPS 
Labors  in  behalf  of  z.000.000  negro 
Children  in  17  southern  stales  only 
6d  percent  are  in  school 

SCHOOL  BOARD  SERVICE 
Helps  find  good  teachers  for 
50.000  vacanf  places. 


LIBRARY 

Serves  staff  of  Bureau  and 
investigators.sludcnts.and  teachers 
throughout  ihe  countiy 


/rural 

"  Researches  in  practice  and  admin- 
i^ralion<innuences  •4a  states;  aoaooo 
teachers'  tz.000.000  pupils. 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 
Promotes  oiganizcd  cooperation 
In  all  awfopriate  community  purposes, 
induding  edacalion  in  citizenship. 


ALASKA 

Education  and  superrisionof 
Afaskan  nath^s.and  administration 
of  Reindeer  service  for  iheir  benefit . 


STATISTICS 
Cd  I  eel  s ,  com  pi  les.3nd  interpete 
statistics  from  aspoo  institutions 
with  Z3.ooaoco  students. 


/  VOC ATI  6  H  AL  E  OUCATIO  H 
Inve^'galions.publicaiions.and 
conferences  on  industrial  educalidii, 
lirevDcaCofTal  education,  home  economics. 


CIVIC  EDUCATION 
Encourages  bdler  preparaHon 
for  citizenship. 


ACCOUNTiNG 

Handles  and  audits  accounts 
of  IS  appropriati  or.S'tDtd  1 . 4&4a  zoo. 


'^INFORMATION 
l^es  "School  Lifc’‘a  semi-monthly 
national  school  papers  school 
news  15  Ihe  pres^. 


.-'SCHOOL  HYGIENE 
Advisory  work  in  aH  lines  of  hydiene 
and  sanitaiion-.cooperalion  wiin  other 
public  and  semi-puMic  agencies 


EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION 
Brings  all  school  resources 
of  the  nflion  to  folk  nol  In  school 


STENOGRAPHIC 

Prepares  3.000  letters  per  month 
rcporls  meetings  and  gives  general 
CJerical  service 


EDITORIAL 

^  Sup^ises  preparation  and  directs 
distrbution  of  printed  documenlsAggr^ 
druilation  about  4.i»o.ooo  copiesin  137-18 


FOREIGN  EDUCATIONALSYSTEttS 
Brings  educational  ^erience 
of  ail  Ine  world  to  American  teachers 


'  AMERICANIZATION 
Helps  changeallens  into 
loyal  American  citizens 


SUPPLIES 
300.000  addr^sograph 

plates.  Di  rectory  of  ^ools. 


(From  Education  Exhibit,  Interior  Department  Exposition,  Maj%  1919.) 


Chart  Showing  Organisation  and  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


conferring  it,  President  Wheeier  spoke  of 
“  the  living  embodiment  of  a  new,  quick¬ 
ened  friendship  between  old  friends,”  and 
the  Prench  scholar  concludes  the  account 
of  his  impressions  with  the  comment : 
“  The  Americans  brouglit  to  France  the 
faith  of  their  youth  so  much  like  our  own, 
the  confirmation  of  our  ideal,  the  comfort 
of  profound  sympathy,  and  exalted  confi¬ 
dence  in  France.” 


SCHOOL  DENTAL  CONDITION  IN  ENGLAND. 


“  The  dental  condition  of  the  school 
children  throughout  England  and  Wales 
remains  very  serious,”  says  the  1917  re¬ 
port  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
Great  Britain  Board  of  Education,  re¬ 
cently  issued.  “  It  is  estimated  by  author¬ 
ities  throughout  the  country  that  of  the 
total  number  of  children  on  tlie  registers 
of  elementary  schools,  approximately 
6,000,000,  not  less  than  half  are  in  need 
of  some  dental  treatment,  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  them  are  urgently  so. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  large  body 
of  data  lias  been  collected  by  the  board 
in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  dental 
decay  among  school  children.  Much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  standard  of 
examination.  Speaking  generally,  the 
dental  examination  conducted  by  medical 
officers  yields  a  lower  percentage  of  decay 
than  that  conducted  liy  expert  dentists. 
The  dentists  not  only  have  a  somewhat 
higher  standard  of  what  constitutes  de¬ 
cay,  but  their  examinatiens  of  the  teeth 


with  probe  and  mirror  are,  of  course, 
more  thorough.  In  many  areas  it  is  found 
that  of  the  children  within  the  specified 
age  group  (6  to  8  years)  inspected  by  the 
dentists  as  many  as  70  to  80  per  cent  re¬ 
quire  treatment.  Some  figures,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  taken  from  the  dentists’  reports 
for  1917  show  the  following  percentages 


of  childreu  this  age  who  require  treat¬ 
ment  .  P0J. 

Acton _  86 

DewsbuiT  -  93 

London _ . _ _ _  79 

Leeds  _  87 

Livei-pool _  80 

Bochdale _  94 

Southport  _  97 

Sunderland _  93 

Whitehaven  _  89 

Wrexham  _  99 

“  It  will  be  understood  that  these 


figures  include  all  degrees  of  caries.  Per¬ 
fect  dentition,  like  perfect  health,  is  ex¬ 
ceptional.  Speaking  generally,  Iiowever, 
it  must  be  said  tliat  a  degree  of  serious 
and  disabling  dental  defect  is  extremely 
common.” 

EDUCATION  NO  LONGER  A  LOCAL  ISSUE 
[From  the  Richmond  Virginian.] 

The  number  of  illiterates  who  came 
into  Camp  Lee  from  Virginia  was  ap¬ 
palling.  Pine  men  they  were,  by  evei\v 
right  of  inheritance  from  those  sturdy 
pioneers  who,  300  years  ago,  carved  out 
a  place  for  themselves  iu  the  wilderness. 
And  they  could  neither  read  nor  write 


because  the  great  State  and  the  Nation 
founded  on  equality  of  opportunity  had 
left  education  to  be  handled  largely  as  a 
“  local  issue.”  In  the  camps  they  met 
many  foreigners  unable  to  .speak  our 
language,  but  they  met  other  sons  of  the 
foreign-horn,  the  first  generation  in  this 
country,  and  these  latter,  becau.se  they 
had  landed  in  Boston  or  New  York  or 
some  other  rich  port  where  the  schools 
were  tlie  pride  of  the  city,  these  first- 
generation  Americans  were  educated,  the 
products  many  of  them  of  the  best  high 
schools  of  the  land,  many  of  them  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  benefits  of  this  land  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Suppo,se  they  did  liave  to  live  in 
crowded  quarters,  education  was  worth 
it,  and  so  the  “  local  issue,  education,” 
has  its  share  of  blame  iu  creating  the 
slums  of  large  cities  and  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  exploitation,  for  no  immigrant 
father  and  mother,  much  as  they  desire 
country  life,  will  willingly  take  their 
children  away  from  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  great  city  and  bury  them 
in  the  ordinaiT  country  scliool. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  exist  part 
learned  and  mostly  ignorant,  for  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  will  call  fov 
the  votes  of  all  men,  and  many  women, 
and  can  uot  he  solved  wisely  by  an  un- 
cducate<l  electorate.  The  coiitinuauce  of 
our  representative  democracy  depends  on 
our  making  good  those  ancient  predeuses 
of  equality  of  opportunity  and  on  flunk¬ 
ing  of  education  in  tlie  terms  of  tlie 
Nation  and  not  of  distinct  localities. 
Virginia  must  do  its  sliaro. 
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GARDEN  ARMY  HOLDS  RECORD  FOR  BIG 
THINGS  IN  CENTRAL  STATES. 


The  Central  States  division  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  in- 
clnding  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  re¬ 
ports  an  enrollment  of  more  than  600,000 
school  children.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  assemblage  of  children  ever 
organized  to  do  a  specific  piece  of  work  in 
this  territory. 

Each  child  enlisting  in  the  U.  S.  S.  G. 
Army  has  pledged  itself  to  work  in  a 
garden,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  school  authorities  in  these 
States  to  see  that  tlie  work  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  properly  supervised.  More  than 
6,500  garden  directors  have  been  engaged  ( 
to  direct  the  work  in  tlie  local  communi¬ 
ties.  In  many  localities  the  authorities 
of  the  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  have  united  in  employing  the 
same  person  to  act  as  director  of  the 
garden  work  in  the  community. 

Governors,  State  superintendents  of 
education,  and  food  administrators  in  the 
Central  Western  States  division  of  the 
garden  army  have  joined  hands  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in 
this  national  movement  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  which  has 
for  its  goal  the  production  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000,000  of  foodstuffs  in 
1919,  and  the  cultivation  of  100,000  acres 
of  land  that  would  otherwise  be  nonpro¬ 
ductive. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  has  set  aside  $1,500  to  be  awarded 
as  prizes  to  the  young  gardeners  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  G.  A.,  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  at 
Columbus,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  little  soldiers  of  the  school  gar¬ 
den  army,  and  the  “  busiest  corner  in 
Cleveland,”  namely.  Ninth  Street  and 
Euclid  Avenue,  is  now  the  scene  of  a 
“  demonstration  garden.”  Here  are 
shown  plans  for  succession  and  “  com¬ 
panion  cropping,”  methods  of  making 
compost  heaps,  proper  way  of  transplant¬ 
ing  plants,  liming  of  soil,  and  metlmds 
of  ])rotecting  plants  against  frost  and 
insects. 

Evidencing  the  cooperation  that  is  be¬ 
ing  elfeeted  in  the  State  (jf  Iowa  is  the 
fact  that  the  Cedar  Falls  State  Normal 
College  will  have  a  special  cour.se  this 
summer  during  County  Superiutemlent 


week,  July  4-11,  setting  forth  the  value  of 
the  gardening  classes. 

Gov.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  Gov.  Good¬ 
rich,  of  Indiana,  have  addressed  let¬ 
ters  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  in 
their  respective  '  States,  asking  them  to 
join  hands  in  the  garden  movement  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Aiuny. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  Illinois,  through  letters  addressed  to 
school  officials,  has  given  great  aid  to 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
movement,  and  Supt.  Hines,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Indi¬ 
ana,  by  olliciixl  communication  to  the 
sc'hool  men  of  the  State  has  done  much 
to  promote  garden  w’ork  in  Indiana. 

In  Michigan  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army,  by  agreement  with  the 
State  agricultural  authorities,  is  organiz¬ 
ing  childivn  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
towns,  villages,  and  cities.  The  State 
Council  of  Defense  of  Wisconsin,  through 
its  representative,  is  cooperating  with  the 
school  officials  of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  A.  in 
enlisting  thou.sauds  of  children  in  the 
garden  army.  Minneapolis  is  leading  all 
cities  in  Minnesota  up  to  the  present  time 
in  enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  A.,  and 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  reorganizing  its  garden¬ 
ing  plans  with  a  view  to  doubling  the 
number  of  enlistments. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in 
Nebraska  and  the  officials  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  have  done  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  school  gardeners. 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  while 
having  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
children,  have  secured  excellent  results 
in  gardening.  Several  Congressmen  in 
the.se  States  have  given  their  quotas  of 
garden  seeds,  furnished  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  school  children  having 
gardens. 


NORTHEASTERN  STATES  HAVE  400,000. 


The  States  comprised  in  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Division  of  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army,  including  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Ne\v  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Vermont,  raport  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
400,000  children  in  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army,  each  child  having 
undertaken  the  study  and  practice  of  gar¬ 
dening  under  school  supervision  for  the 
season  of  1919,  determined  to  aid  in 


reaching  the  garden  army  goal  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  $100,000,000  in  ft)odstufCs. 

In  Massachusetts  Boston  leads  the  way, 
with  Springfield,  Worcester,  Fitchburg, 
Fall  River,  Brookline,  Newton,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Chicopee,  Lowell,  Haverhill,  Law¬ 
rence,  Holyoke,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Ne\v- 
ton,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  Somerville,  Taun¬ 
ton,  IVinchester,  Waltham,  and  other 
towns  piling  up  the  enlistments  by  the 
thousands.  The  famous  “  Boston  Com¬ 
mon  ”  is  now'  the  scene  of  demonstration 
gardening,  as  the  school  authorities  of 
Boston,  cooperating  w'ith  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  directors,  are 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  series  of 
demonstration  gardens  on  this  historic 
Common,  w'here  children  from  near-by 
schools  are  carrying  on  the  w-ork  of  pro¬ 
ducing  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  is  expected  that  teachers 
from  throughout  the  country  will  visit 
the.se  demonstration  gardens  wdien  in  Bos¬ 
ton  this  summer. 

Practically  evei-y  city  and  town  in  New 
Haiup.shire  has  organized  definitely  for 
garden  work,  wdth  enthusiastic  children 
w'earing  the  insignia  of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  A., 
a  service  bar  with  the  crossed  hoe  and 
rake.  New'  Hampshire’s  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  instruction  has  adopted  the 
garden  army  organization  as  the  definite 
plan  for  garden  work  to  be  done  in  the 
“  Granite  State.”  The  State  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  a  recent  meeting  directed  that 
gardening  instruction  .shall  become  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  school  work.  Larger 
cities,  like  Manchester,  Concord,  Nashua, 
and  Keene,  have  children  enrolled  in  the 
garden  army  by  the  thousands,  while  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  have  hundreds 
in  the  garden  army  companies.  Seven 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  New 
Hampshire  is  enrolled  in  the  U.  S.  S.  G. 
Army. 

In  Maine,  a  similar  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  School  Garden  Army  and  the  State 
.superintendent  of  schools  has  been  equally 
gratifying,  as  most  of  the  larger  cities  in 
Maine,  and  a  large  propt>rtiou  of  the 
smaller  ones,  have  sent  in  records  of  large 
enlistments,  and  in  Maine,  as  in  New 
Hampshire,,  the  parochial  schools  are 
making  an  admirable  showing. 

New  Jersey  affords  an  example  of 
what  school-supervised  gardening  means. 
Gardening  has  been  officially  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  program  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  and  lU'actically 
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every  town  and  city  in  New  Jersey  has 
companies  enrolled  in  the  School  Garden 
Army,  using  material  and  gardening  in¬ 
structions  from  Trenton,  through  a  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education.  A  number  of  paid 
supervisors  of  gardening  direct  the  garden 
work  throughout  the  summer. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Arm.v  organization  has 
been  adopted  by  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  two  cities  vieing  Avith  each 
other  in  the  number  of  enlisted  soldiers  in 
the  garden  army.  “  Garden  soldiers  ” 
are  also  enlisting  by  the  hundreds  in 
Altoona,  Reading,  Williamsport,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Waynesboro,  .lohnstOAvn,  Oil  City, 
and  many  other  places.  In  Allegheny 
County  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  Orton  Lowe, 
supervisor  of  school  gardens,  reports  an 
enlistment  of  some  20,000  children. 

The  children  of  the  “Nutmeg  State” 
are  shoAAung  an  active  interest  in  the 
TJ.  S.  S.  G.  A.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport, 
NeAV  London,  New  Britain,  Meriden,  and 
W'aterbury  have  pointed  the  Avay  and 
other  toAvns  and  cities  are  folloAving. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  report  large  en¬ 
listments,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  has 
a  paid  supervisor  who  remains  in  charge 
of  the  AAmrk  throughout  the  year. 

New  York  State  leads  off  Avith  -10,000 
children  in  greater  New  York,  and  a  pro¬ 
portional  shoAving  in  such  cities  as  Al¬ 
bany,  Elmira,  Syracuse,  Plattsburg, 
Rochester,  Troy,  Utica,  and  many  other 
cities.  The  garden  arm.y  director  for 
NeAV  York  has  been  recognized  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “  official  family  ”  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  has  had 
active  cooperation  in  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  campaign  which  has 
been  going  on  many  months  throughout 
the  State. 


PAID  GARDEN  TEACHERS  AND  TRAINED 
SUPERVISORS  IN  THE  SOUTHEASTERN 
STATES. 


The  Southeastern  States  division  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  in¬ 
cluding  the  States  of  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  reports  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
250,000  children.  This  hu.ge  army  is 
being  directed  by  over  2,000  teachers,  a 
large  number  of  Avhom  are  paid  by  local 
school  boards,  Avhile  many  others  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  services  to  the  promotion  of 
this  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  garden-army 
drive  all  of  the  governors.  State  super¬ 
intendents  of  education,  and  State  coun¬ 
cils  of  defense  in  the  Southeastern  States 
had,  without  exception,  indorsed  the  gar- 
den-army  plan  of  “A  garden  for  every 
child — every  child  in  a  garden.” 


The  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Vii’- 
ginia  report  an  enrollment  of  95,000 
children  Avorking  under  the  direction  of 
650  teachers.  All  of  the  larger  cities  in 
West  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
haA'e  paid  supervisors,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  tOAvns  are  paying  teachers  to 
direct  the  garden  Avork  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  \mcation. 

Among  the  larger  cities,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  conspicuous  as 
having  enrolled  over  10,000  children  each. 
A  supervisor  has  been  appointed  in  each 
of  these  cities  to  direct  a  corps  of  paid 
teachers,  who  will  instruct  the  children 
during  the  summer  Aacation. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  trained  teach¬ 
ers  of  gardening,  a  number  of  the  normal 
schools  in  the  States  in  the  southeastern 


THE  GARDEH  BEAUTIFUL. 


Every  child  lias  a  right  to  a 
garden.  The  art  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden  has  never  been  cher¬ 
ished  in  this  country  and  it  will 
be  a  great  gain  if  we  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nicety  of  culture 
which  the  exquisite  gardeners 
of  the  world  from  Belgium  to 
Japan  so  well  understand. 

As  the  school-garden  move¬ 
ment  develops  I  trust  that  not 
only  food  but  flowers  will  be 
produced,  because  “  the  beauti- 

Iful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful.” 
A  generation  growing  up  with 
a  real  skill  in  gardening  will 
possess  additional  safeguards 
for  vigorous  health  and  another 
source  of  pleasure  and  recrea¬ 
tion. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop. 


division  haA’e  incorporated  U.  S.  S.  G. 
courses  in  the  garden  departments. 
Three  normal  schools  in  Virginia,  four 
in  West  Virginia,  one  in  Georgia,  and  one 
in  Mississippi,  are  noAV  offering  such 
courses.  These  students,  avIio  are  being 
trained  for  garden  teachers,  are  super¬ 
vising  the  garden  work  of  the  children  in 
the  toAvns  Avhere  the  schools  are  located. 
Through  tins  training,  experience,  and 
actual  practice,  these  teachers  will  be¬ 
come  qualified  garden  leaders  Avhen  they 
take  up  their  duties  in  the  cities  and 
towns. 


FIFTY  PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


An  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  1919 
enlistment  in  the  SoutliAvestern  States 
Division  of  the  United  States  School  Gar¬ 
den  Army  is  recorded.  The  States  com¬ 
prised  in  this  division — Tennessee,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 


Colorado,  Arkansas,  I.cndsiana.  Texas, 
and  New  IMexico — reiiort  500,000  c-nlist- 
ments.  Not  only  is  there  a  large  increase 
in  the  enrollment,  but  the  school  and 
home  gardens  of  the  young  gardt-ncrs  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  G.  Army  promise  to  double 
in  A’alue  Avhen  harvested  this  summer  and 
fall. 

Each  of  the  10  States  included  in  the 
SoutliAvestern  States  division  has  intro¬ 
duced  gardening  as  a  required  subject  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  formal  action 
of  the  State  departments  of  education. 
Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  have  introduced  gardening 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and 
are  giving  credits  for  the  AA'ork,  just  as 
in  other  subjects.  The  number  of  cities 
that  have  conducted  gardening  operations 
under  tlie  plan  outlined  by  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  is  670.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  cities  doing  gar¬ 
den  AVork  in  any  region  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  larger  cities  have  paid 
supervisors  and  assistants,  and  in  in¬ 
stances  where  the  finances  of  the  city 
boards  of  education  have  not  permitted  of 
an  appropriation  many  teachers  have  vol¬ 
unteered  to  supervise  the  Avork. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  population  of 
the  SouthAvestern  States  is  rural  and  not 
reached  by  the  School  Garden  Army  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  practically  all  tOAvns  with  a 
population  in  excess  of  1,500  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  plans  of  the  garden 
army. 

In  many  of  the  homes  in  the  larger 
cities  the  service  flag  of  the  garden  army, 
AVith  its  crossed  hoe  and  rake,  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Avindows  just  as  the  Red 
Cross  and  Liberty  loan  flags  AA’ere  dis¬ 
played  during  the  AA’ar.  In  the  larger 
cities  in  Oklahoma  almost  every  other 
house  is  displaying  its  garden  flag,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  are  proudly  culti¬ 
vating  their  U.  S.  S.  G.  Army  gardens  in 
the  back  yards. 

Arkansas  reports  an  enrollment  of 
12,396  students  in  the  army  and  519 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  Avork. 
Kansas  has  17,911  enrolleAl  Avith  344 
supervisors.  Louisiana,  Avhich  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  agricultural  State,  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  40,512  garden  Avorkers  and  863 
supervi.sors.  The  returns  froih  Missouri 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  up  to  June  15 
the  State  had  47,200  enlistments,  Avith 
1,090  teachers  and  supervisors  in  charge. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  have  been  a 
little  slOAv  in  getting  garden  Avork  started, 
but  at  present  Kentucky  has  some  25,000 
young  gardeners  and  Tennessee  about  18,- 
000,  and  both  of  these  States  Avill  be 
making  larger  returns  Avithin  the  next 
feAv  Aveeks. 

Oklahoma  reports  approximately  150,- 
000  gardeners,  Avith  188  cities  actively 
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engaged  in  school  supervised  home  garden 
work.  Texas  reports  130,000,  with  123 
cities  doing  this  work.  Both  these  States 
have  placed  gardening  work  upon  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  and  have  adopted  it  as  a 
distinct  part  of  the  school  program 
through  the  action  of  the  State  boards  of 
education.  In  the  most  We.stern  States, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  United 
States  Students’  Garden  Association  has 
met  as  much  success  comparatively  as  in 
the  more  Eastern  States.  Denver,  Colo., 
has  an  enrollment  of  about  13,000,  with 
500  teachers  using  the  literature  of  the 
School  Garden  Army. 


WESTERN  STATES  CAMPAIGN  HAS  SPECIAL 
FEATURES. 


The  Western  States  Division  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  which 
includes  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Jlontana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Ne¬ 
vada,  and  Arizona,  reports  an  enrollment 
in  excess  of  150,000  children. 

Seattle  reports  a  “  100  per  cent  school  ” 
as  the  Whitworth  School  announces  that 
its  seven  companies  indicate  a  100  per 
cent  enlistment  of  the  pupils  of  seven 
rooms. 

Governor  Campbell,  of  Arizona,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  State  superintendent 
of  instruction,  has  issued  a  joint  letter 
to  citizens  and  teachers  of  Arizona,  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State 
be  organized  into  the  School  Garden 
Army.  In  Utah  the  city  of  Ogden  re¬ 
ports  an  enrollment  of  1,500  boys  and 
girls  in  the  School  Garden  Army. 

Governor  Stevens,  of  California,  in  an 
oilicial  proclamation,  set  aside  a  .special 
.schedule  for  the  enlistment  of  150,000 
California  children  and  already  103,143 
California  boys  and  girls  have  volun¬ 
teered  for  service  in  the  school-garden 
ranks,  pledging  themselves  to  raise  one 
or  more  food  crops  in  1919.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Fair  will  make  awards, 
totaling  hundreds  of  dollars,  for  the 
products  of  school  and  school-supervised 
home  gardens. 

A  unique  garden  map,  as  engrossing  as 
any  map  studied  by  the  great  military 
chiefs  “  over  there,”  has  been  devised  by 
the  principal  and  pupils  in  the  Garden 
Army  ranks  of  the  Latona  School,  at 
Seattle.  The  map  is  laid  out  in  colors 
and  garden  work  noted,  white  spaces 
showing  tillable  land  not  yet  under  culti¬ 
vation,  green  denoting  lots  being  culti¬ 
vated,  and  brown  spaces  untillable  land 
or  land  occupied  by  buildings.  Squads  of 
boys  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  tlm  school  have  canvassed  the  district 
in  order  to  a.scertain  the  total  amount  or 
land  under  cultivation.  These  boys  also 
volunteered  to  spade  the  gardens  of 
people  who  could  not  .secure  the  services 
of  plowmen.  This  school  is  endeavor¬ 


ing  to  place  under  cultivation  a  total  of 
30  acres  of  land. 

A  garden  film,  showing  the  varied 
activities  and  achievements  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Ai-my,  is  now  in 
proce,ss  of  making,  being  sponsored  by 
Seattle  educational  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  offer  exceptional  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  children  for  garden  work,  as  in 
many  sections  the  work  may  be  carried 


That  education  in  the  mill  villages  of 
the  South  is  a  special  problem ;  that  it 
demands  special  State  legislation  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Southern  States,  involving 
recognition  of  the  need  for  supervision 
for  mill  schools,  encouragement  of  part- 
time  schools,  and  organization  of  these 
schools  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  for  Federal  aid,  is  the 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Harold  W.  Fo^t  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  his  study  of  “  A 
Half-Time  Mill  School,”  just  published 
by  the  bureau. 

Who  the  Mill  People  Are. 

Dr.  Foght  points  out  that  the  rapidly 
Increasing  demand  for  industrial  workers 
has  drawn  many  of  the  less  prosperous 
class  of  the  southern  rural  population 
from  the  hiil  and  mountain  districts  to 
tlie  mili  centers.  As  a  peopie  they  are 
homogeneous ;  they  are  all  English-speak¬ 
ing  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Huguenot 
origin.  They  are,  in  the  main,  of  good 
blood  and  of  fair  native  ability,  but  are 
badly  in  need  of  direction  and,  above 
everything  else,  education.  They  have 
brought  down  with  them  from  the  hills 
and  mountains  their  own  social  stand¬ 
ards  and  manners  and  customs,  which 
do  not  fit  into  the  new  mill  environment 
to  any  extent.  The  greatest  hindrance  to 
progress  and  industrial  efficiency  among 
the  mill  operatives  is  the  prevailing  large 
amount  of  illiteracy,  which  is  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  heritage  from  their  life  in  the  re¬ 
mote  hill  and  mountain  sections.  It  is 
well  to  emphasize,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  average  mill  family  should  not 
be  considered  as  inferior  to  other  people. 
There  are  as  many  bright  minds  and  true 
hearts  among  them  as  in  any  aver¬ 
age  community.  One  southern  educator. 
President  D.  E.  Camak,  of  the  Textile 
ludusti’ial  Institute,  near  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  feels  that  “  they  have  been,  as  it 
were,  waiting  in  the  mountains  and  hill 
country  till  civilization  needed  them. 
With  the  proper  ti’aining  of  leaders 
within  their  own  ranks,”  he  thinks,  “  they 


on  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  the 
children  may  combine  floriculture  and 
vegetable  gardening.  Gardening  is  a 
part  of  the  regular  program  in  the  school 
curriculum  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Pasadena,  Fresno,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Sacramento,  Chico,  and  other  California 
cities. 

Montana  reports  an  enrollment  of 
20,550  in  the  United  States  Scliool  G:irden 
Army  and  Washington  numbers  17,066 
children  in  the  garden  ranks. 


will  speedily  develop  a  citizenry  of  re¬ 
markable  strength  and  character.” 

Educational  Needs  of  the  Mill  Community. 

The  mill  community  springs  up  usually 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  larger  incor¬ 
porated  towns  or  cities.  It  has  none  of 
the  advantages  of  modern  city  policing 
and  sanitary  in.spection  and  little  of 
school  education.  It  is  neither  urban 
nor  rural,  and  is  often  permitted  to  de¬ 
velop  with  little  regard  to  public  control. 
The  operatives’  homes  are  usually  the 
property  of  the  mill  corporation.  The 
schools  are  often  organized  and  main- 
taine-d  by  the  same  authorities,  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  work,  so  far  as  there  is  any, 
is  under  corporate  control. 

The  mill  operatives  are,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  poor  and  have  large  families. 
Many  of  the  adults  among  them  are  en¬ 
tirely  illiterate  and  have  a  very  limited 
outlook  on  life.  Most  of  them  Avere 
obliged  to  go  into  the  mills  at  an  age 


“  Mill  people  ought  to  have 
schools  that  can  g^ve  them  more 
than  the  fundamentals  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  This  kind 
of  school  should  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  birth,  good  health, 
and  sanitary  living.  It  should 
make  clear  to  people  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  opportunity  as 
members  of  the  larger  social 
group  in  community  and  State. 
It  should  offer  practical  and 
technical  work  that  will  help 
the  operative  to  advance  in  his 
calling  from  a  plain  day  laborer 
to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
textile  industries.  The  school 
might  include  courses  in  textile 
designing,  in  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing,  in  phases  of  mathematics, 
including  mill  calculation,  and 
in  electrical  and  steam  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  similar  work.” 


EDUCATION  IN  MILL  CC  NITIES  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 
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when  other  children  are  in  school  or 
spending  tlieir  time  in  the  ont-of-doors 
at  play.  The  little  schooling  they  are 
able  to  obtain  is  seldom  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  prepare  them’  for  i)laces  requiring 
greater  skill.  Women  work  In  the  mills 
in  almost  as  large  numbers  as  tbe  men. 
Many  married  women  who  yet  haTe  chil¬ 
dren  in  arms  spend  most  of  the  daytime 
at  tlie  spindles  or  at  the  looms. 

Under  these  conditions  the  special  «ln- 
cational  problems  of  the  mill  community 
are  considered  to  be: 

1.  How  to  organize  school  education 
for  the  children  from  b'.'.byhood  iip  to  the 
sixteenth  year  of  their  li^•es. 

2.  How  to  blot  out  the  withering  blight 
of  illiteracy,  adult  or  otlnu-wise,  AYhich  is 
seriously  limiiing  the  efiiciency  of  the 
mill  ixipnlatioR. 

3.  How  to  instruct  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion  so  as  to  increase  their  ellidency  and 
so  enable  them  to  become  more  than  mei’e 
“  hands  ”  in  the  mills. 

4.  How  to  assist  tbe  mill  women  to  Ire- 
come  better  housekeepers  and  the  men 
to  become  bcthu-  supporters  of  their 
homes  and  upholders  of  community  life. 

Prevailing  Type  of  Mil!  School. 

Rome  southeni  mill  schools  are  main¬ 
tained  as  regnlai-  puliiic  sciiools,  draw¬ 
ing  State  and  local  aid  tlirough  public 
taxation,  and  are  I’egnlarly  snpervi.sed 
by  State  and  local  odicials.  tilher 
schools  of  this  class  are  supported  in 
part  from  ])uhlic  funds  and  in  part  liy 
the  mill  corporation,  lilaiiy  of  the  mill 
schools  arc  owned  and  maintained 
wholly  by  the  mill  authorities,  and  thus 
lie  entirel.v  beyond  the  jurisdictiim  of 
puhlic-school  olllcials.  Some  of  the 
sclnol.s  are  poorly  organized  and  inelii- 
cieiiL,  while  others  of  this  class  are 
among  the  vej-y  Irest  in  their  respective 
States.  For  Ibelr  efiiciency  the  privately 
owi'cd  mill  schools  must  depend  wholly 
on  llie  public  spirit  of  tlie  corporation 
which  maintains  tlicm  and  on  the  ability 
and  clear  visitm  of  tiie  local  manager  in 
charge  of  the  mill.  Often  the  school 
buildings  are  !)oo]-ly  constructed  and  ill 
ada])ted  to  school  needs.  Uncertificated 
teachers  are  occasionally  (miployed,  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  is  badly  enforced, 
and  in  many  other  respects  the  schools 
fail  to  give  the  m’ill  commnnity  that  vital 
form  of  education  so  necessary  to  lift  the 
mill  operative  aI)ov('  tlie  iiard  conditions 
under  whicli  he  lives. 

Public  Becoming  Awake. 

Dr.  Foght  points  out  tiiat  the  puldic  is 
now  generally  aware  that  it  has  a  mill 
problem,  and  State  authority  is  beginning 
to  take  action  to  remedy  tlie  old  evils. 
In  South  Caroliua,  for  example,  a  State 
supervisor  of  mill  schools  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  law  to  have  charge  of  this  par- 


EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE 
MILL  COMMUNITY. 

[Recommendation?  by  tlie 
Bureau  of  Education.] 

1.  Special  State  legislation  in 
eacli  of  the  Sonthern  States 
where  the  mill  prohlem  is  acute, 
with  provisions  for  the  carefal 
organization,  administ  ration, 
and  supervision  of  the  mill 
schools  in  charge  of  special 
State  officers  working  under  the 
several  State  departments. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  part- 
time  school,  which  has  already 
been  successfully  demonstrated 
in  the  Textile  Industrial  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Spartanburg. 

3.  Provision  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  part-time  schools  as 
public  schools,  considered  as  part 
of  the  public-school  system. 

4.  Organization  of  these 
schools  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for 
Federal  aid  to  schools  of  this 
type. 

5.  Special  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  continuation 
school  classes  for  the  adult  oper¬ 
atives  under  State  and  Federal 
cooperation. 


ticidar  group  of  schools.  Similarly, 
Winthi’op  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
at  llock  Hill,  has  begun  to  reach  out  to 
assist  tile  mill  villages  in  practical  wel¬ 
fare  work,  which  reaches  from  tbe  school 
right  to  tbe  operatives’  homes,  and  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  College  is  doing  an 
equally  good  work  in  teacliing  thrift 
through  home  gardens,  horticulture,  ami 
tbe  like. 

Thoughtful  mill  owners  are  as  quick  to 
.see  the  advantage.?  of  good  sclioo’s  and 
practical  welfare  work  as  anybody.  Tbe 
bc.st  among  the  mill  schools  are  organized 
to  teach  the  village  children  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning  and  also  to  assist  the 
i;arents  in  various  ways  to  make  the  most 
of  the  new  life  in  the  mill  village.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  activily,  at 
it.s  best,  can  be  .studied  at  Saxon  Mills, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Tbe  mill  corporation  has  ei'ected  and 
equipped  the  school  building — Catron 
Hall — wliicli  is  operated  in  part  only  on 
pul)lic  fund.s.  Here  the  children  from  the 
juill  homes  may  acquire  an  elementary 
education,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  is 
procured  in  virage  communities  else¬ 
where.  The  school  is  not  particularly 
well  adiiptod  to  prepare  and  insti’uct  the 
cliildren  of  people  with  limited  traditions 


and  of  narrow  vision  for  responsible  citi¬ 
zenship  and  increased  industrial 
efficiency.  In  this  respect  all  the  mill 
schools  are  weak.  The  school  does,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  younger  children  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  subjects  and  removes 
from  them  the  blot  of  illiteracy  which  has 
marked  their  parents.  But  this  is  about 
all  it  can  do  for  the  children. 

Commnnity  Work, 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  school 
emanate  welfare  activities  that  reach 
every  home  in  the  rtllage.  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  a  special  community  worker 
connected  with  Winthrop  College,  who  re¬ 
ceives  her  I’emnneration  from  the  mill 
corporation.  The  coinmnnity  building, 
which  is  also  used  for  school  purposes,  is 
fitted  to  meet  the  general  social  needs  of 
the  village.  In  it  are  an  auditorium  that 
seats  500  people,  a  lodge  hall,  a  library 
having  approximately  900  volumes,  a 
reading  room,  a  play  room,  a  sewing 
room,  a  basement  fitted  with  showers,  and 
a  room  equipped  as  domestic  science 
laboratory.  Tbe  welfare  worker  lias 
charge  of  the  nctivities  of  the  building, 
where  lectures  are  held,  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  games,  tind  sowing  and  cooking 
classes. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  recomnienda- 
tious  of  the  report  are  given  elsewhere 
on  this  page. 


EDUCATION  AGAINST  WASTE. 


Everybody  admits  that  our  greatest  na¬ 
tional  economic  sin  is  tbe  sin  of  waste. 
Tbe  next  generation  ought  to  be  saved 
from  the  unhappy  effects  of  that  sin,  so 
far  as  possible.  The  National  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  scheme  to  help  all  wdio  are 
willing  to  help  them.selves.  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps  are  a 
national  blessing  of  far-reaching  and  un¬ 
told  value.  Almost  anybody  can  provide 
against  financial  bardsliip  in  old  age  if  be 
is  willing  to  save  in  childhood  and  youth. 
This  great  lesson  .should  he  taught  and 
retaught  and  taught  again  until  the  pi’ac- 
(ice  of  thrift  Ijeconics  a  fixed  habit. 
Catch  the  tide  at  its  turn,  noio,  before 
the  reaction  has  gone  too  far. — Waitiiian 
Barhc. 


THE  CtASSlCS. 


Modern  intellectual  civilization  owes  its 
rise  to  the  recovery  of  Greek  literature 
iit  the  ItcnaLssance.  It  would  he  tragic 
if,  at  the  moment  when  the  nation  has 
risen  to  the  height  of  its  great  ordeal  in 
virtue  of  its  maintenance  of  those  high 
spiritual  ideals  which  ancient  literature 
does  so  much  to  foster,  it  should  put  out 
of  its  life  the  source  and  mainspring  of 
its  intellectual  in.spiration.  The  classics 
are  a  heritage  to  be  cherished,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  worthy  and  necessary 
.subjects,  but  as  an  essential  element  with 
them  in  tbe  ftill  culture  on  which  a  noble 
ntilioual  Uf("  can  bo  nurtured  and  niain- 
taim'd. — Report  of  Rrilinti  Miiiislrp  of 
Itreourt  met  ion  on  “  The  Classics  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Education.” 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

_ 


Itoports  of  eilucational  laws  enacted  by 
a  number  of  the  State  legislatures  were 
published  in  I.egislative  Circular  Nos. 
20-22,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
I)etween  May  31  and  June  14.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  educational  bills  pending  in  the 
Congi-ess  of  the  United  States,  or  bills 
containing  eilucational  provisions,  was 
given  in  No.  23,  June  21.  These  circulars 
are  reproduced  in  summary  form  below. 
For  u-.someMdiat  longer  list  the  reader 
should  consult  the  mimeographed  circu¬ 
lars,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Commis.sioner  of  Education,  AVash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Congress,  /'it 

Bills  introduced: 

H.  B.  7.  (Towner).— To  create  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  to  authorize  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  conduct  of  said  de¬ 
partment,  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  money  to  encourage  the  States  in  the 
promotion  and  support  of  education,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.  11. 1108  (Raker). — To  make  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all  the  people  the  valuable  scien¬ 
tific  and  other  research  work  conducted 
by  the  United  States  through  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  school  of  correspond¬ 
ence. 

H.  R.  1109  (Raker).- — To  create  a  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  and  prescribing  the 
duties  thereof. 

H.  R.  1184  (Raker). — To  establish  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  a  division  to  be 
known  as  a  woman’s  division. 

H.  R.  1109  (Uandler  of  Mississippi). — 
To  grant  to  the  several  States  all  the 
public  lands  therein  for  common-school 
purpo.ses  when  the  same  shall  become  less 
than  50,000  acres  in  such  State. 

H.  R.  120-1  ( Bankhead ) .  —  To  promote 
the  education  of  native  illiterates,  of  per¬ 
sons  unable  to  understand  and  use  the 
English  language,  and  of  other  resident 
persons  of  foreign  birth ;  to  provide  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  such  persons  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  citizenship,  the  elements  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  self-support  and 
home  making,  and  in  such  other  work  as 
wiil  assist  in  preparing  such  illiterates 
and  foreign-born  persons  for  successful 
living  and  intelligent  American  citizen¬ 
ship. 

H.  R.  1244  (Donovan). — To  establish  a 
national  conservatory  of  music  and  art 
for  the  education  of  advanced  pupils  in 
music. 

H.  R.  2023  (Raker) . — To  create  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Education ;  to  authorize  ap¬ 
propriations  for  tlie  conduct  of  said  de¬ 
partment;  to  authorize  tlie  appropriation 
of  money  to  encourage  the  States  in  the 
promotion  and  support  of  education. 

H.  R.  2070  (IMapes) .  —  For  tlie  retire¬ 
ment  of  public-school  teachers  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  (loluml)ia. 

U.  R.  2841  (Walsh).  —  To  estalilish  a 
Imri'au  for  (he  study  of  criminal,  pauper, 
and  defeclive  cla.sscs. 


H.  R.  2847  (Ogden).  —  Providing  addi¬ 
tional  aid  for  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  BliniL 

H.  R.  3079  (Nolan). — To  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  division  of  civic 
training  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

H.  R.  3143  (Caldwell). — To  provide  for 
further  educational  facilities  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  AVar  Department  to  loan  certain 
machine  tools  and  scientlflc  instruments 
not  in  use  for  Government  purposes  to 
trade  and  technical  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties. 

H.  R.  3405  ( Howard) .  —  To  establish 
and  maintain  military  training  colleges 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  in 
Alaska,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  3911  ( Welty ) .  —  To  provide  for 
the  registration  and  Americanization  of 
aliens. 

H.  R.  4095  (Harrison) .  —  To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  AA’ar  to  provide  military 
instimction  in  the  academies,  colleges,  and 
public  high  .schools;  furnish  military 
equipment  to  same ;  and  to  detail  oflicers 
as  military  instructors  therein. 

H.  R.  4124  ( Jacoway ) .  —  To  establisli 
marketing  departments  in  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  several  States. 

H.  R.  4438  (Fess). — To  provide  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
persons  disabled  in  industry  or  othenvise 
and  their  return  to  civil  employment. 

H.  R.  5724  (Duffie). — To  create  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health ;  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  con- 
duct-of  said  department;  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  Federal  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  in  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  support  of  public  health 
work. 

H.  R.  .5818  (Mapes).— Similar  to  H.  R. 
2076. 

S.  15  (Smith  of  Georgia). — To  create  a 
Department  of  Education  ;  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  conduct  of  said  depart¬ 
ment  ;  to  appropriate  money  to  encourage 
the  States  in  the  promotion  and  support 
of  education ;  and  for  other  purposes- 
(See  also  S.  1017.) 

S.  16  (Smith  of  Georgia).  —  To  estab¬ 
lish  (‘ngineering  experiment  stations  in 
the  States  and  'Territories,  in  connection 
with  institutions  of  higher  technical  e<lu- 
cation,  for  the  promotion  of  engineering 
and  industrial  research  as  a  measure  of 
industrial,  commercial,  military,  and 
naval  progress  and  preparedness  in  times 
of  peace  or  war. 

S.  17  (Smith  of  Georgia). — Similar  to 
H.  R.  1204. 

S.  18  (Smith  of  (Jeorgia). — To  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or 
otherwise  and  their  return  to  civil  em¬ 
ployment. 

S.  29  (King). — To  establish  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  a  bureau  of  citizen- 
.ship  and  Americanization  of  naturalized 
citizens ;  to  amend  section  4  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  act  of  June  29,  1906. 

S.  233  (Robin.son).  —  To  encourage  in¬ 
struction  in  the  hygiene  of  maternity  and 
infancy,  and  to  extend  proper  care  for 
maternity  and  infancy ;  to  provide  for  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  such  instruction  and  care  in  rural 
districts ;  to  appropriate  money  and  regu¬ 


late  its  expenditure;  and  for  other  pur¬ 
po.ses. 

S.  382  (Poindexter). — Authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  request  of  the 
governor  of  a  State,  to  designate  one  or 
more  commissioned  officers  of  the  United 
States  Ai-my  to  cooperate  with  the  school 
authorities  of  the  State  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  proper  conduct  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  the  so- 
called  AVyomiug  plan  of  military  and 
physical  training. 

S.  472  (McKellar).— Similar  to  H.  R. 
3405. 

S.  558  (Smith  of  Georgia).  —  Authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  AVar  to  loan  to  the 
Federal  Board  for  A'’’ocational  Education 
and  to  trade  and  technical  schools,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  other  organized  educational 
institutions,  machines,  tools,  equipment, 
and  other  supplies  under  the  control  of 
the  AA^ar  Department. 

S.  794  (Myers).  —  Granting  lands  for 
school  purposes  in  Government  town  sites 
on  i-eclamatiou  projects. 

S.  819  (Owen).  —  To  create  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

S.  1017  (Smith. of  Georgia). — To  create 
a  Department  of  Education ;  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  conduct  of  said 
department;  to  authorize  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  money  to  encourage  the  States  in 
tJie  promotion  and  support  of  education ; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1019  (Stanley).  — Similar  to  H.  R. 
2847. 

S.  1538  (Sheppard). — To  establish  and 
promote  civic,  social,  and  health  exten¬ 
sion  education. 

S.  1642  (Sheppard). — To  provide  a  di¬ 
vision  of  municipal  research  and  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Minnesota. 

Chap.  90,  authorizing  any  school  dis¬ 
trict  having  between  20,000  and  50,000 
inhabitants  to  levy  a  school  tax  of  not 
exceeding  16  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Chap.  129,  authorizing  school  districts 
to  establish  special  classes  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  providing  State  aid  therefor. 

Chap.  218,  authorizing  school  districts 
to  establish  special  classes  for  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  and  providing  State  aid  therefor. 

Chap.  245,  allowing  county  superintend¬ 
ents  7  cents  per  mile  for  tlie  use  of  their 
own  automobiles. 

Chap.  271,  authorizing  a  10-mill  school- 
tax  levy  in  certain  counties. 

Chap.  320,  requiring  all  children  be- 
twt*en  8  and  16  years  of  age  to  attend 
school  during  entire  term  and  providing 
that  instruction  in  the  common  branches 
shall  be  given  in  the  English  language. 

Chap.  334,  providing  for  a  State  board 
of  education,  to  consi.st  of  five  repre.senta- 
tive  citizens;  prescribing  the  powers  and 
duties  of  said  board ;  authorizing  said 
board  to  appoint  a  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation,  a  deputy  commissioner,  several 
heads  of  departments,  assistants,  etc. ; 
prescribing  the  duties  of  said  officers. 

Chap.  338,  providing  free  tuition  at  the 
State  university  and  State  normal  .schools 
for  honorably  disch.arged  soldiers,  sailor.s. 
and  marine.s,  residents  of  .Alinnesota,  who 
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saw  service  in  the  tronbles  with  Mexico 
or  in  the  European  war. 

Cliap.  342,  regulating  the  formation  of 
con.soii dated  di.strict.s. 

Ehap.  3(38,  providing  for  the  reeduca¬ 
tion  of  persons  disabled  in  industry. 

(thap.  443,  State  aid  for  consolidated 
schools. 

Cliap.  44.^,  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  county  free  li¬ 
braries. 

Chap.  .520.  lixing  maximum  school-tax 
levies  in  common  and  special  districts. 

Missouri. 

(From  summary  propan-d  by  State  dopart- 
meut  of  education.) 

S.  B.  No.  324  provides  for  an  increase 
in  salary  of  00  per  cent  for  county  su¬ 
perintendents  througlnnit  the  State.  This 
bill  was  signed  by  the  governor  on  March 
2S,  and  carried  an  (unergency  clause; 
therefore  it  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  election  of  the  county  superintend¬ 
ents,  on  April  1. 

S.  B.  No.  099.  Passed  and  signed  at  the 
same  time  as  No.  324.  This  bill  affects 
St.  Louis  County  only,  and  lixes  the  sal- 
aiy  of  the  county  sui)erlntendent  there 
at  .$4,000  per  j-ear. 

S.  B.  No.  17.  'this  is  the  new  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  law.  It  provides  that 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14 
shall  attend  school  re.gularly  for  the  en¬ 
tire  term,  and  between  the  age.s  of  14  and 
10  they  must  attend  unless  actually  and 
I’egularly  and  hiwfully  engaged  for  at 
least  six  hours  each  day  in  some  useful 
employment  or  service. 

S.  B.  No.  330  provides  for  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  school  fumls  upon  the  basis 
of  the  previous  year’s  attendance  in  case 
of  an  e]iidemic,  such  as  has  existed  this 
year. 

H.  B.  No.  .570  provides  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  establishing  vocational 
schools. 

H.  B.  No.  571  provides-  for  jiart-time 
schools,  to  be  established  in  any  districts 
in  the  State  wherein  there  shall  be  issued 
and  in  full  force  and  ('ffect  not  less  than 
25  employment  certiticates  for  children 
under  IG  years  of  age. 

S.  B;  No.  .398  provides  for  the  inspection 
and  aiiproval  by  the  State  University  of 
certain  colleges  of  liberal  arts  or  other 
colleges  including  junior  colleges  and  col¬ 
leges  preparatory  to  any  college  or  any 
junior  college,  and  provides  further  that 
the  preparatory  department  may  appeal 
to  the  State  department  of  education  in 
cases  where  the  State  University  refuses 
to  approve. 

H.  B.  No.  55  provides  for  the  supervi- 
.sion  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  certain 
State  institutions  by  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  schools. 

II.  B.  No.  414  permits  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  to  pay  to  the  teacher¬ 
training  inspector  in  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  a  maximum  salary  not  to  exceed 
.$2,500  per  year. 

S.  B.  Nos.  378  and  482  provide  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  for  children  attending 
high  school  outside  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  in  certain  counties  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  80,(K)0  or  more  and 
250,000  or  more,  respectively. 

H.  B.  No.  1009  provides  for  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  county  sujierin- 
tendent  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in 
cases  of  revoking  certiticates. 


H.  B.  No.  48  provides  for  establishing 
schools  in  any  school  district,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  for  children  who  are 
blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  feeble-minded. 

.Toint  and  concurrent  resolution  No.  18 
pi-ovides  for  the  submission  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  at  the  next  general 
election,  allowing  rural  districts  to  vote 
,$1  for  school  purposes  on  precisely  the 
same  conditions  that  cities  may  vote  ,$1. 

Under  the  provisions  of  House  hill  No. 
1071,  the  general  appropriation  bill,  tlie 
State  department  of  education  was  given 
additional  help  in  the  way  of  two  rural 
school  inspectors  and  an  addition  to  the 
clerical  force. 

New  York. 

(From  summary  prepared  by  State  department 
of  education.) 

Chap.  74  requires  boards  of  education 
to  ptiblish  their  annual  reports  during 
the  month  of  July  in  each  year.  The 
former  provision  required  the  publica¬ 
tion  20  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Chap.  100  provides  that  the  school  cen¬ 
sus,  which  is  taken  on  the  30th  day  of 
August  in  each  year,  must  be  made  in 
duplicate — one  copy  to  be  hied  with  the 
teacher  on  the  first  day  of  school  and  the 
other  with  the  district  superintendent  on 
or  before  the  15fh  of  September. 

Chap.  103  amends  certain  sections  of 
the  teachers’  retirement  fund  law. 

Chap.  10(3  amends  the  city  school  law 
relative  to  the  election  and  appointment 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  or 
school  commissioners  in  certain  cities, 
where  a  portion  of  the  board  is  elected 
and  a  portion  appointed. 

Chap.  109  provides  for  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  while  in  attendance  at 
teacher.s’  institutes  or  conferences  re¬ 
quired  by  la^v  or  by  a  regulation  of  the 
education  department  and  also  for  the 
payment  of  their  traveling  expen.ses. 

Chap.  112  pi-ovides  for  the  use  of  State 
armories  in  connection  with  physical 
training  work. 

Chap.  120  amends  .section  5.50  of  the 
education  law  by  granting  further  time 
to  alii-n  teacthers,  who  were  subjects  of 
countries  allied  with  this  country  in  the 
pr()Socution  of  the  late  war,  to  become 
citi/.ens,  in  order  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  teaching  service. 

Chap.  13G  transfers  to  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  the  powers  of  the 
State  board  of  charities  relative  to  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Chap.  1G4  amends  section  979  of  the 
education  law  relative  to  the  payment  of 
cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils. 

Chap.  17G  amends  section  878  of  the 
education  law  by  adding  .su!)division  3 
I'elative  to  taxpayers,'  elections,  and  the 
issuance  of  hands  for  school  purposes  in 
the  city  of  Oswego. 

Chap.  201  amends  the  law  relative  to 
State  scholarships  in  Cornell  University, 
particularly  with  reference  to  pupils  who 
W(‘re  ill  the  military  or  naval  service  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  examination  for 
Coriieli  scliolarships. 

Chap.  232.  amends  the  compuLsory  at¬ 
tendance  law  rclativi'  to  proof  of  record 
of  attendance  and  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tilicate  that  a  child  is  in  jiroper  physical 
and  mental  condition. 

Chap.  297  provides-  for  kindergarten 
training  and  instruction  for  blind  babies 
and  children. 


Chap.  298  amends  the  law  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries  and 
the  acceiitance  of  gifts  therefor. 

Chap.  299  relates  to  the  consolidation 
of  city  school  districts  and  city  boards  of 
education  of  certain  cities. 

Chap.  303  adds  section  G38  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  law  and  relatis  to  certificates  of 
principals  and  teachers  relative  to  the 
attendance  or  nonattendance  of  pupils. 

Chap.  3(38  increases  the  State  appor¬ 
tionment  for  nonresident  academic  pupils 
from  .$20  to  .$40. 

Chap.  531  amends  the  education  law 
relative  to  part  time  or  continuation 
schools. 

Chap.  5,59  provides  for  an  increase  of 
.$400  in  the  salaries  of  district  superin- 
teii  dents. 

Chap.  GOO  establishes  4.50  State  schol¬ 
arships  for  soldier.s,  sailors,  and  marines 
honorably  discharged. 

Chap.  G17  provides  for  the  instruction 
of  illiterates  and  non-English  speaking 
persons  over  16  years  of  age  and  author¬ 
izes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
divide  the  State  into  zones  and  appoint 
directors,  teachers,  and  other  employees 
for  this  purpose. 

Chap.  645  provides  minimum  salaries 
for  public-school  teachers  employed  in 
cities  and  for  annual  increments;  also 
increases  of  salary  of  teachers  outside  of 
cities  in  the  sum  of  .$100  over  the  amount 
paid  during  the  present  year ;  and  makes 
appropriations  for  reimbursing  districts 
for  such  increases. 

Pennsylvania. 

[From  summary  prepared  by  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.) 

S.  B.  348  (Eyre) — An  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  con¬ 
solidated  schools  and  providing  State  aid 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and 
from  said  schools. 

H.  B.  828  (Curry) — xVn  act  regulating 
tlie  election  of  school  officers  in  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  school  districts. 

H.  B.  1168  (Iteber) — An  act  autlioriz- 
ing  school  directors  to  furni.s'h  nec(’ssary 
food,  clothing,  and  transportation  to 
pui)ils  attending  open-air  scliools. 

S.  B.  348  (Eyre) — xin  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  con- 
.solidated  schools  and  providing  State  aid 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and 
from  said  schools. 

S.  B.  902  (Tompkins) — xin  act  estab¬ 
lishing  first  and  second  cla.ss  city  recrea- 
lion  center.s,  and  authorizing  the  school 
districts  to  joint  in  the  maintenance  of 
said  activities. 

S.  B.  1051  (Crow) — An  act  authorizing 
the  governor,  instead  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  to  appoint  normal-school 
trustee-s. 

Tennessee. 

Chap.  Ill,  providing  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  i)ublio  education  of 
the  State,  i>roviding  an  increase  of  (he 
revenue  thmador,  and  for  the  dislnirse- 
ment  of  a  part  of  the  school  funds.  Under 
law  amended  by  this  act  one-third  of 
gross  revenue  of  Ihe  State  was  applied  to 
schools.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  this  fund  is 
now  applied  as  follows:  3  .5/7  per  cent  to 
each  of  three  Slate  normal  sdiools  for 
white  per.sons;  1  G/7  per  cent  to  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Normal  for  Negroes; 
3  i)er  cent  to  Tennessee  Boly technic  In¬ 
stitute  at  Cookeville.  Five  per  cent  of  said 
fund  is  applied  to  payment  for  rural 
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school  supervision.  Fi1t0('n  por  cent  of 
sniil  fund  i.s  npplied  lo  liisjli  schools.  Two 
per  .--ent  is  applied  to  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  Ailditional  White  school  ta.v  of  5 
(•('Ills  on  tlie  hundr('d  dollars. 

Cha])  .142,  ]U'ovidinp:  for  the  adoption, 
laihlical i(Hi,  or  p'rintini;  of  a  uniform 
s(ri('s  of  t(‘xtl)ooks  for  the  public  free 
schools  and  high  schools  of  this  State  and 
to  iirovide  the  niethoil  of  procuring  such 
lexihook  for  ust'  in  said  schools;  creat¬ 
ing  a  State  textbook  commission,  defin¬ 
ing  its  powers  and  duties  and  that  of 
oilu'r  ollicers  Inning  duties  to  tier  form 
with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  said 
textbooks;  fixing  the  compensation  of 
.said  commission  and  providing  iK'iialties 
for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

Chap.  143. — State-wide  law  requiring 
attendance  at  school  for  full  term  by 
children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age. 
Also  ri'quiring  appointment  of  attendance 
ollicers  in  counties  and  independent  dis- 
trict.s. 

Vermont. 

No.  .15 — an  act  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  removal  of  school  super¬ 
intendents  by  the  boards  of  school  di¬ 
rectors. 

N’o.  56 — an  act  to  amend  section  1209  of 
.the  general  laws  relating  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  rural  school.  “Rural  school”  to 
nu'an  any  elementary  school  having  not 
more  than  four  teachers  and  offering  in¬ 
struction  pr('scribed  for  the  rural-school 
course. 

No.  57 — an  act  to  establish  the  Vermont 
Tc'achers’  Retirement  System. 

No.  .5(S — an  act  to  amend  section  1232  of 
the  general  laws  relating  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  construction  of  schools. 

No.  59 — an  act  to  amend  section  1270  of 
the  general  laws  relating  to  transporta¬ 
tion  and  board  of  pupils.  Pupils  below 
Ihird  year  of  high  school  who  reside  more 
than  14  miles  from  school  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  transportation  or  board ; 
\\  her('  board  is  provided  State  to  pay  .$1 
per  w-wk  toward  exfiense  thereof. 

No.  61 — an  act  to  provide  scholarships 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  for  students 
in  the  medical  department. 


DISAGREEMENT  AS  TO  WHITLEY  COUN¬ 
CILS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


At  the  conference  of  the  National 
I'ldoii  of  Teachers,  held  in  England  last 
April,  the  suggestion  conceriung  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  Whitley  committees  for  the 
teaching  profession  met  with  a  lively  re- 
.‘qx)nse  and  led  to  a  spirited  exchange  of 
opinion.  In  the  course  of  discusion  it 
\vas  brought  out  that  teachers  ceased  to 
be  mere  wage  earners  and  like  other 
woi'kers  demanded  representation  and 
joint  control  in  the  c('uti“al  and  local 
school  boards,  for  then  “  they  would  not 
have  to  stand  respectfully  on  the  mat, 
but  they  would  get  inside  on  equal  terms, 
not  only  with  the  board  of  education,  but 
idso  with  the  authorities.”  This  means 
that  the  Whitley  committees  must  act 
not  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but 
they  must  have  full  power  and  be  baclced 
up  by  direct  representation  of  teachers 
upon  county  and  local  education  com¬ 
mittees. 

A  different  vi('w  on  the  subject  of 
teachers’  n'presentatiou  was  taken  by 
IMi-.  Iley,  (lir('ctor  of  education  in  INIan- 
chesb'r.  .\ccording  to  the  Schoolmaster 
wrib'r,  he  disagreed  with  some  of  the 


sp('akers  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Whit- 
l('y  committee,  which  he  thought  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  industrial  world, 
where  it  is  diflicult  to  tiiul  “  fair  means 
of  dividing  between  the  workmen  and  em¬ 
ployers  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  produce 
of  the  workmen’s  labor.”  No  such  thing 
exists,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  teaching 
profession,  for  the  teacher’s  produce  is 
“  not  a  tangible  commodity.”  It  is  of  a 
higher  standard  ;  hence,  what  the  teachers 
mu'ded,  he  thought,  was  .something 
broader  than  a  Whitley  committee  or  di¬ 
rect  membership  on  an  education  com- 


(Contiiiuod  from  page  1.) 

energy  and  fosters  the  development  of 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  freedom 
of  thought.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  direct 
method  of  securing  motivation,  of  foster¬ 
ing  powers  of  interrelation,  and  of  im- 
l)clling  students  to  self-discipline  and 
hard  work. 

“Finally,  the  schools  must  recognize, 
as  the  Army  has,  that  ('very  citizen  has 
abilities  that  render  him  capable  of  some 
useful  service.  It  is  one  of  the  fun(;tions 
of  the  educational  system  to  di.scover 
each  individual’s  ability  and  develop  it 
for  u.seful  .service.  The  methods  of  rat¬ 
ing,  .sorting,  classifying,  and  placing  men 
a.s  developed  by  the  Army  are  available 
for  school  use.  As  these  methods  come 
more  and  more  into  general  use  and  as 
they  are  perfected  the  schools  will  gradu¬ 
ally  achieve  a  system  in  which  ability 
rather  than  linancial  competency  will  be 
the  entrance  requirements  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

“  These  suggestions  offer  a  solution  to 
the  ever-present  linancial  problem  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Now  schools  seem  to  be  hope¬ 
lessly  twirling  in  a  vicious  circle,  viz,  we 
can  not  have  better  teaching  till  we  get 
more  money  for  teachers  and  we  can  not 
get  more  money  for  teachers  tilt  we  get 
better  teaching.  The  Nation  has  just 
spent  billions  of  dollars  for  training  for 
national  service.  This  was  done  with  an 
elimination  of  less  tlian  3  per  cent  as 
unlit.  Is  it  hoiieless  to  imagine  that 
when  the  schools  adopt  a  plan  of  training 
that  promises  to  deliver  goods  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  scale,  there  will  be  money  enough  to 
support  if? 

The  Ideal  Since  the  Beginning. 

“  Q'he  achievement  of  these  ends  has 
been  the  ideal  of  the  prophets  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  from  the  very  beginning. 
These  were  the  purposes  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  sought  to  accomplish  in  the 
foundation  of  the  academy  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1749.  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  was 
founded  to  secure  these  results.  They 
tt  ere  the  purposes  which  Abbott  Lawrence 
sought  to  achieve  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Har¬ 
vard.  .Toseph  Sheffield  made  his  bequests 
to  the  Scientific  School  at  Yale  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  They  were  the  con¬ 
ceptions  back  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  the 
Farmers’  High  School  of  Penn.sylvania  in 
1855.  They  compelled  the  Morrill  legis¬ 


mittee.  He  suggested  the  setting  up  of  a 
joint  advisory  comnuttee,  constituted  of 
representatives  of  the  teaching  staff,  di¬ 
rectly  appointed  by  them,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  education  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  committee.  This  joint  ad¬ 
visory  committee  should  have  “  full  power 
to  consider  and  advi.se  upon  any  matters 
appertaining  to  the  administration  and 
practice  of  education  within  the  area.” 
In  other  words  the  advisory  committee 
would  be  consultative  and  not  executive 
in  character  and  be  based  on  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  cooperation. 


lation  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  laud-grant  colleges.  They  hav.e  been 
expressed  effectively  in  many  ways  in 
agricultural  training ;  and  in  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  they  have  been  achieved  most 
fully  in  the  vocational  training  work  of 
the  War  Department  during  the  present 
emergency.  They  would  have  been  at¬ 
tained  with  equal  fullness  in  the  collegiate 
work  of  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps  had  this  experiment  lasted  long 
enough  to  overcome  the  serious  handicaps 
with  which  it  was  encumbered  at  the 
start. 

Eighty  Separate  Agencies. 

“  The  progress  that  was  made  during 
the  war  was  possible,  because  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  was  centralized  in  a 
single  organization  under  military  con- 
ti'ol.  Now  that  the  necessity  for  military 
control  has  passed,  there  are  about  SO 
different  offices  in  Washington  charged 
with  the  direction  of  SO  different  aspects 
of  national  (Muc'ation.  The  actual  con¬ 
trol  of  education  is,  however,  vested  in 
the  several  States  and  in  a  multiplicity  of 
privately  owned  and  managed  institu- 
tJou.s.  Obviously  progress  would  be  ac¬ 
celerated  if  some  coordination  of  these 
infinitely  varied  elements  of  control  could 
be  secured  without  impairing  the  local 
control  by  States  and  individuals. 

Voluntary  Cooperation  Needed. 

“  In  peace  time  this  coordination  could 
not  and  should  not  be  brought  about  by 
autocratic  metheds  but  by  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  of  all  concerned.  What  is 
needed  to  accomplish  this  is  a  Federal 
educational  council  or  department  of 
education  or  national  university  that 
would  define  the  national  problems  of 
education,  industry,  economics,  social  and 
municipal  organization,  politics  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  point  out  the  lines  along  which 
fruitful  solutions  of  these  problems  might 
be  secured.  Such  an  organization  would 
be  able  to  unify  the  school  .system,  not  by 
legal  authority,  not  by  the  distribution  of 
funds,  but  by  the  discovery  and  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  tasks  that  ought  to  be  performed 
in  order  to  achieve  the  end  sought. 

“The  pressure  of  national  peril  is  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  war  experience  has  .served 
merely  to  stir  our  emotions  profoundly 
without  at  the  same  time  clarifying  our 
thought,  education  will  lapse  into  its  for¬ 
malistic,  prewar  condition.  But  if  we 
interpret  intelligently  the  concrete  image 
that  has  been  wrought  in  the  schools  by 
the  war  experience,  and  proceed  to  de¬ 
velop  along  the  lines  thereby  sug,gest('d, 
education  will  advance  rapidly  toward  the 
realization  of  a  national  school  syst('m 
which  may  .safely  serve  as  the  bulwark 
of  a  lasting  democracy.” 


SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE  MUST  BE  FOSTERED. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


Array  Commission  Urges  Permanent  Bureau  and  International 
Conference — “  New  World  Demands  an  Adequate  Program 
of  Education” 


That  there  should  be  a  permanent  bureaii  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  league  of  nations  and  that  a  means  should 
be  provided  whereby  “  frequent  and  largely  attended 
educational  conferences  may  be  held  ”  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Prof.  John  Erkskine,  Supt.  F.  E. 
Spaulding,  and  Pres.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Army  educational  commission. 

Pointing  out  that  “educa¬ 
tion  has  become  the  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  statesmen,”  the  com¬ 
mission  asserts  that  “  the  new 
world  that  is  to  come  demands 
an  adequate  program  of  edu¬ 
cation,”  since  only  by  educa¬ 
tion  can  world  democracy  be 
evolved  and  a  society  of  na¬ 
tions  maintained. 

The  new  program  of  educa¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  commis¬ 
sion,  will  be  broader  in  its 
provisions  than  anything  now 
offered  within  the  ordinary 
public-school  system.  It  will 
provide  for  complete  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  worker,  especially 
on  the  land;  it  will  train  for 
citizenship,  for  occupations, 
and.  above  all,  for  life;  and 
it  will  involve  the  “  coopera¬ 
tion  of  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  and  all  other  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  of  the  world.” 

Tlie  memorandum  on  “Edu¬ 
cation  as  an  item  in  the  league 
of  nations,”  as  drawn  up  by 
the  Army  educational  com¬ 
mission,  is  in  full  as  follows : 

1.  Education  has  become  the  chief  concern  of  statesmen.  The 
new  world,  which  hopes  for  intelhgent  partnership  among  free 
nations  of  free  men,  must  therefore  demand  an  adequate  pro¬ 
gram  of  education ;  since  only  by  education  can  world  dem- 
ocincy  1)6  evolved  and  a  society  of  nations  maintained. 

2.  The  new  program  of  education  will  discipline  the  intellect 
and  will  train  special  skills.  It  must  also  be  broad  enough  to 
include  all  efforts  that  enlarge  the  vision  of  the  peoples,  that 
make  them  tolerant  and  keep  them  open-minded.  The  new 
education  will  be  a  far  greater  enterprise  than  can  be  compassed 
in  a  public-school  system ;  it  will  include  all  the  interests  of  a 

(Continued  on  page  2,  column  2.) 
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YEAR  OF  CIVIC  TRAINING  FOR  EVERY  BOY 

AND  GIRL 


National  Education  Association  Favors  Universal  Training  in 
“  Civic  Responsibility  and  Occupational  Efficiency  ” — Re¬ 
cruiting  the  Teaching  Profession — Other  Resolutions 


A  year  of  civic  training  for  all  young  men  and 
women  for  a  definite  period,  in  the  interest  of  National 
progress  and  National  defense,  was  advocated  in  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  the  National  Education  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  July  4. 

“  We  urge  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stntes,”  .say  the 
resolutions,  “  to  institute  and 
maintain  a  full  12-month  year 
of  instruction,  training,  and 
discipline  for  each  young  man 
and  young  woman  between 
the  ages  of  17  years  and  6 
months  and  20,  such  training 
to  be  carried  on  at  such  place 
and  in  such  manner  as  may 
result  to  the  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  individual  in 
the  development  of  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  vocational 
efficiency,  and  to  bear  the  en¬ 
tire  expense  of  this  under¬ 
taking,  including  adequate 
maintenance  allowance  for  the 
dependents  of  such  students 
in  training.” 

Vocational  Education 

Under  vocational  odnciition 
the  association  recommends : 

A  high  standard  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  general  vocational  effi¬ 
ciency,  physical  and  moral 
fitness,  and  civic  devotion  are 
not  only  dependent  upon  an  efficient  sj'stem  of  public  education  of 
all  our  youth,  but  also  upon  the  reaction  upon  human  values  of 
the  occupations  in  which  the  people  of  the  Nation  engage.  If  we 
are  to  be  a  homogeneous  people,  generally  happy  and  prosiier- 
ous,  generally  living  full,  rich,  contributive  lives,  the  work 
which  we  do  must  continue  through  our  lives,  the  development 
begun  in  the  earlier  years,  devoted  to  specific  and  formal  school¬ 
ing.  To  this  end  industry  in  this  country  must  be  reorganized. 
All  industry  must  become  educational  to  those  who  engage  in  it. 
Tlie  workers  must  find  in  their  work  an  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  and  self-development.  Human — not  commercial — • 
value  must  be  placed  first  in  our  great  industrial  establish- 


AIMS  OF  A  PROGRAM  IN  EDUCATION 

[Adopted  ky  the  National  Education  Association  July  4] 

A  program  of  education  in  America  should  aim  to 
bring  about  the  following  results: 

(1)  A  general  high  level  of  patriotic,  intelligent, 
and  competent  citizenship  through  the  specific  train¬ 
ing  of  all  the  children  of  the  democracy  for  citizen¬ 
ship  to  an  age  approximating  maturity. 

(2)  The  Americanization  of  the  un- Americanized 
elements  in  the  United  States,  both  native  and  foreign 
born. 

(3)  The  complete  abolition  of  illiteracy. 

(4)  The  use  of  English  as  the  universal  lang[uage 
of  instruction  in  public  education  and  as  the  means  of 
making  general  and  common  our  American  ideals. 

(5)  A  high  degree  of  physical  and  moral  fitness  for 
both  the  responsibilities  of  peace  and  the  duties  of 
war  on  the  part  of  all  our  people. 

(6)  An  adequate  and  effective  system  of  public 
education,  both  State  and  National,  as  the  chief  agency 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  ends. 
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mcnts.  The  rank  and  file  of  those  who  produce  wealth  must, 
through  their  organization,  share  in  the  control  of  the  policy 
of  the  institutions  for  whom  they  work.  They  must  find  an 
educative  realization  of  their  life  purposes  in  the  output  of 
their  daily  htil  and  in  the  sharing  in  the  direction  of  the  policy 
guiding  its  production. 

Faror  Boy  Scouts 

Kesolutions  were  also  adopted  approving  the  work  done  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  school  supervised  home 
gardening  as  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  thrift  instruction  in  all  schools. 

State  Measures 

Under  “  State  measures  ”  the  association  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations : 

An  American  program  in  education  is  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  upon  the  support  of  education  afhn-ded  by  the  States. 
We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  specific  program  in  public 
education  by  each  of  the  States,  adapted  to  the  special  problems 
of  the  States  respectively  but  in  general  conforming  to  the 
national  program,  and  seeking  finally  a  common  purpose  with 
it  and  all  other  public  education  programs. 

The  responsibility  for  such  a  plan  must  rest  chiefly  upon  the 
legislature  of  each  State  and  upon  the  educational  leadership 
and  organization  within  the  respective  States.  - 

We  specifically  recommend  the  following  steps  and  measures : 

1.  Provision  by  each  State  legislature  for  more  adequate 
financial  .support  of  public  education  in  order  to — 

(a)  Pay  salaries  sufficient  to  maintain  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  upon  an  efficient  basis,  with  the  ideals  and  standards  of 
living  in  this  democracy. 

{h)  Establish  a  plan  for  systematically  recruiting  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

(c)  Develop  a  teacher  training  system  adequate  for  the 
general  and  special  phases  of  education. 

(d)  Initiate  a  plan  for  “all-year  schools.” 

2.  Laws  clearly  defining  education  as  a  function  of  the  State 
rather  than  the  municipality,  and  making  impossible  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  public  educational  system  of  any  community,  rural 
or  urban,  by  the  factional  politics  of  the  local  or  municipal 
government. 

3.  Laws  definitely  establishing  an  efficiently  organized,  supei'- 
vised,  and  administered  system  of  rural  schools  upon  the  basis 
of  a  larger  unit  than  the  local  district. 

4.  Legal  provi.sion  for  the  development  of  flexible  and  adapt¬ 
able  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  systems  of 
jiromotion  to  meet  the  noed.s  of  all  classes  of  children. 

5.  Legal  provision  for  compulsory  education  to  the  age  of  16 
and  compulsory  continuation  schools  upon  the  employers’  time 
to  the  age  of  18. 

6.  Laws  providing  for  compulsory  registration  of  minors  as 
a  Iiasis  for  effective  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
laws. 

7.  Effective  compulsory  education  laws  in  all  States. 

8.  Legal  provision  for  compulsory  classes  in  Americanization 
for  all  illiterates  and  all  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  with  a  proficiency  equivalent  to  a  .sixth 
grade  .standard,  which  standard  shall  be  necessary  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Tjegal  provision  for  the  use  of  English  as  tiie  language  of 
units  of  the  pul)lic  educational  system. 

I<>.  I.egal  jirovision  for  compulsory  physical  education  in  all 
Instruction  in  all  scliools. 

Recruiting  the  Teaching  Profession 

Si3(Jcial  attention  is  called  to  the  problem  of  recruiting  the 
teaching  profession.  The  resolution  says: 

(Contiuued  on  page  10.) 
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democratic  society,  and  it  will  reach  all  the  people.  In  the  new 
world,  society  will  remain  at  school,  denwcracy  will  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  studying,  thinking,  discussing,  growing. 

3.  What  chiefly  democracy  must  study  is  itself ;  the  peoi>le 
must  know  the  elements  of  citizenship,  what  democracy  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  Next  after  man’s  need  of  daily  bread  is  his 
need  for  clear  thinking  and  for  common  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  duties  both  of  individuals  and  of  groups  in  nations 
and  other  societies.  To  make  possible  the  education  in  citizen¬ 
ship  which  the  world  needs  the  nations  and  the  groups  within 
them  must  cooperate.  One  large  result  of  the  present  peace 
conference  should  be  an  international  league  for  education  in 
democracy. 

4.  The  success  of  a  society  of  nations  and  consequently  of 
the  world’s  peace  depends  upon  satisfactory  economic  condi¬ 
tions  within  each  country  and  upon  a  fair  adju.stment  of  busine.ss 
relation.ships  between  nations.  The  key  to  fairness  in  economic 
dealing  is  effectiveness  in  industrj',  but  the  only  basis  for  in¬ 
dustrial  effectivene.ss  is  education.  The  organiz-ation  of  capi¬ 
talistic  industry  may  augment  special  skills  and  may  develop 
leader, ship ;  the  organization  of  labor  may  train  for  group  action 
and  may  .secure  the  rights  of  the  toilers ;  but  only  by  proper 
education  can  the  worker  become  wholly  effective  as  a  man,  can 
his  toil  have  a  social  meaning,  can  his  right  he  fixed  and  his 
power  developed  to  think,  can  he  find  freedom  to  work  under 
the  highe.st  motives.  If  industry  is  to  be  democratic  the 
complete  education  of  the  worker  becomes  a  need  of  first 
importance. 

5.  One  phase  of  industrial  education  needs  emphasis  at  the 
present  time.  The  major  part  of  the  world’s  workers  till  the 
.soil.  In  all  populous  nations  the  bulk  of  the  people  live  on  the 
land  and  depend  upon  it  wholly  for  their  sustenance.  These 
toilers  are  rural  minded  and  need  both  industrial  and  social 
education  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  country  life.  Not  only 
the  reconstruction  of  indu.stry  but  also  the  e.stablishment  of 
permanent  democratic  government  ai-e  dependent  upon  adeciuate 
education  of  the  rural  people. 

6.  Adequate  education  will  train  for  citizenship  and  for  oc¬ 
cupation  and  for  something  far  more  important — for  life. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  opportunity  for  his  fullest  possilile 
development  of  mind  and  spirit.  It  was  a  highly  signi.flcant 
utterance  of  a  great  labor  group  that  “  the  mo.st  important  of  all 
the  measures  of  social  reconstruction  must  be  a  genuine  nation¬ 
alization  of  education  which  shall  get  rid  of  all  class  distinc¬ 
tions  and  privileges  and  bring  effectively  within  the  reach  not 
only  of  every  boy  and  girl  but  also  of  every  adult  citizen  all 
the  training,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary,  technical, 
and  artistic,  of  which  he  is  capable.” 

7.  The  leadership  which  the  new  world  will  ask  for  is  a 
leadership  expert  and  effective,  in  .sympatliy  with  democratic 
ideals  of  work  and  with  democratic  ways  of  living.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  this  type  of  leadership  becomes  therefw’e  one  of  the 
important  tasks  for  which  the  nations  must  provide.  This 
training  must  be  as  international  as  are  now  all  aspects  of 
trade,  of  industry,  of  agriculture,  of  politics,  of  literature,  of 
history.  The  leaders  we  ask  for  must  have  the  world  outlook. 
Provision  should  therefore  be  made  for  the  cooperation  of 
universities,  colleges,  schools,  and  all  other  educational  agencies 
of  the  world ;  for  a  wider  extension  and  improvement  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  modern  languages-;  for  the  more  adequate 
teaching  of  modern  history  and  of  geography ;  for  tlie  encour¬ 
agement  of  educational  news  service.  To  these  ends  there 
should  be  established  both  a  permanent  bureau  of  education  in 
the  league  of  nations  and  means  by  which  frequent  and 
largely  atte^ided  educational  conferences  may  be  held,  in  which 
the  widest  possible  applications  of  the  principle  of  democratic 
education  may  be  discussed  by  !ill  the  peoples. 
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SOLDIER  SUMMER  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  MARKED  SUCCESS 


Returning  Soldiers  Eager  to  Renew  Educational  Opportunities — What  Some  of 

the  Schools  are  Doing 


Few  educational  movements  in  recent 
years  liave  had  the  success  that  has  at¬ 
tended  the  effort  to’  provide  summer- 
school  opportunities  for  returned  soldiers 
at  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Reports  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  show  for  many  States  an  enrollment 
beyond  all  expectations. 

Success  has  been  largely  due,  in  the 
opinion  of  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by 
the  State  colleges  to  meet  in  a  practical 
way  the  immediate  needs  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Connecticut  State  College  Issued  a 
special  four-page  announcement  that  told 
in  a  few'  w'ords  what  the  college  had  to 
offer  the  soldier  in  courses  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools,  farm  crops,  soil  man¬ 
agement,  live-stock  management,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing,  poultry,  dairying, 
and  beekeeping. 

Massachusetts  State  College  began  the 
work  early  in  the  year,  with  a  soldiers’ 
six-weeks’  course  in  agriculture  beginning 
February  10,  a  second  course  Apriill,  and 
a  third  course  that  began  June  30.  In  the 
summer-school  course  the  needs  of  re¬ 
turned  soldiers  w'ere  kept  specially  in 
mind,  courses  being  provided  in  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  live-stock  judging,  general  animal 
husbandry,  dairying,  poultry,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  gas  engines,  fruit  growing, 
vegetable  and  flow'er  gardening. 

Cornell  University,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  issued  a  leaflet 
giving  a  list  of  summer  courses  “  open  to 
any  soldier,”  and  also  calling  attention  to 
the  short  winter  course  and  the  regular 
four-year  courses  given  by  the  institution. 

The  University  of  California  issued  an 
attractive  bulletin  in  “  Farmers’  short 
courses,  September  and  December,  1919,” 
copies  of  which  w'ere  furnished  to  soldiers 
to  tlie  end  that  opportunities  the  State 
offered  might  be  known. 

Director  R.  L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  reports  that  a  large  num- 
lier  of  soldiers  applied  for  admission  to 
the  summer  session  of  his  institution  for 
the  teaching  of  agriculture.  The  courses 
offered  were  for  men  with  or  without 
farm  experience. 

In  its  special  announcement  covering 
the  summer  session,  June  16  to  July  25, 
1919,  the  State  College  of  Washington 
said : 

“  The  recent  w'ar  has  impressed  upon 
the  American  people  the  importance  of 
agriculture  in  the  Nation’s  affairs.  Many 


persons  at  present  interested  in  farming 
as  an  occupation  are  aware  of  their  lack 
of  practical  experience.  This  is  the  case 
with  large  numbers  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers.  To  meet  their  demands 
the  State  College  of  Washington  is  offer¬ 
ing  instruction  in  practical  agriculture 
covering  all  of  the  leading  branches  of 
the  industry — including  dairying,  farm 
machinery,  farm  management,  field  crops, 
fruit  and  vegetable  grow'ing,  live-stock 
production,  poultry  raising,  and  soil 
tillage.” 


GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  TO  BE 
PERMANENT,  SCHOOL  OFFI¬ 
CIALS  ARE  INFORMED 


Government  savings  securities  are  to 
be  a  permanent  institution  for  tbe  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Carter  Glass  announced  this  decision  in  a 
recent  message  to  the  National  Education 
Association,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for 
such  action. 

This  means  that  thrift  stamps,  \Yar 
savings  stamps,  and  Treasury  savings 
certificates  will  continue  to  be  available 
to  .small  investors  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  this  means  of  financ¬ 
ing  its  activities,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  policy  of  making  thrift  and  the 
saving  spirit  a  permanent  part  of  the 
national  life  has  been  urged  by  educators 
before  and  after  the  wmr.  In  his  message 
to  Secretary  Glass,  George  D.  Strayer, 
president  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  said :  “  Considering  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  thus  far  in  the  matter  of  thrift  and 
saving  compaign,  we  urge  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  shall  take  such  action  as 
shall  insure  the  permanence  of  this  move¬ 
ment  and  make  the  purchase  of  thrift 
and  war  savings  stamps  permanently 
available  to  schools  and  other  volunteer 
agencies.” 

Secretary  Glass  telegraphed  in  reply  as 
follow's : 

“  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Treasury  to 
continue  and  make  permanent  the  w’ar 
savings  movement  and  to  continue  the 
sale  of  thrift  and  'svar  savings  stamps  and 
certificates.  I  am  greatly  pleased  and 
encouraged  to  know  of  the  interest  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  this 
movement  and  very  greatly  appreciate  its 
hearty  and  effective  cooperation.” 


[TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR 
DELAWARE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Private  Gift  of  Pierre  S.  du  Pont — 
<  Covers  Building  Activities  for  Four 
Years — Four  Hundred  Thousand  Set 
Aside  for  Colored  Schools 


Pierre  S.  du  Pont  has  given  it;2,000,000 
to  assist  the  public  school  building  pro¬ 
gram  of  Delaware,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  at  the  Delaware  Col¬ 
lege  Summer  School  on  July  3.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  the 
gift: 

A  trust  is  to  be  formed  by  the  deposit 
of  securities,  the  income  from  which  is 
to  be  available  during  a  period  of  four 
years  for  assisting  in  tbe  building  of 
schoolhouses  in  the  State  of  Delaware : 

1.  If  needed,  the  trustees  may  borrow 
in  advance  of  receipt  of  income  or  may 
sell  a  portion  of  principal  not  to  exceed 
$500,000. 

2.  The  total  amount  of  income  or  prin¬ 
cipal  so  used  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000. 

3.  P.  S.  du  Pont  will  appoint  three 
trustees,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
securities  and  pay  over  the  income  as 
provided  below. 

4.  Any  school  building  to  be  built  or 
reconstructed  must  be  operated  under  the 
new  school  code  of  1919  and  the  State 
board  of  education  organized  under  the 
new  school  code.  The  location,  size, 
plans,  etc.,  of  the  schools  must  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  must  be  approved  by  the  board. 

5.  The  fund  .shall  be  usable  to  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  any  new 
school  building,  or  of  the  cost  of  recon¬ 
struction  of  any  old  building;  but  sball 
not  be  used  for  repairs  to  old  building.s 
or  for  their  temporary  remodeling. 

G.  The  amount  available  for  each  l)uild- 
ing  shall  be  decided  by  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  not  less  than  three  members  of 
the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  of 
which  the  director  shall  be  one,  to  be 
appointed  l>y  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Service  Citizens,  but  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  the  total  cost  of  work  done. 

7.  The  rural  districts  which  can  con¬ 
solidate  their  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  best  modern  school  practices  and  will 
build  a  consolidated  school  such  as  can 
be  used  as  a  community  center  shall  take 
precedence  in  receiving  aid. 

8.  Contributions  to  projects  shall  be 
made  in  the  order  named  1)y  the  al)ove 
committee.  To  be  clas.sed  as  a  project, 
plans  approved  by  the  State  board  must 
be  presented,  together  with  plan  for  fur¬ 
nishing  balance  of  the  necessary  funds. 

9.  Pour  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  income  of  the  trust  fund  shall  be  set 
aside  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  State, 
as  their  due  and  proper  proportion,  fur¬ 
nishing  as  (hey  do  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
scholars  of  the  public  schools. 

10.  There  is  to  be  no  distinction  between 
the  projects  for  high  schools  and  elemeu- 

1  tary  schools. 
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DEIVL4NDS  BETTER  SCHOOLS 


'  Alabama  Governor  Urges  Legislature  to  Heed  Report  of  Commission — “  Business¬ 
like,  Efficient  and  Progressive”  Policy  Sought — Recommends  New  Code 


“  The  report  of  the  Alabama  Education 
Commission  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
epoch  making  pronouncement  for  public 
education  ever  promulgated  in  Alabama,” 
'declared  Gov.  Kilby,  of  Alabama,  in  a 
messiige  personally  delivered  before  the 
Alabama  Legislature  on  July  9.  After 
citing  the  experience  of  England,  whicli 
had  undertaken,  even  while  the  war  was 
on,  a  significant  program  of  educational 
reconstruction.  Gov.  Kiiby  told  how  tliis 
experience  had  impelled  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  in  a  former  message  the  creation 
of  a  commis.sion  to  make  a  study  of  the 
educational  system,  and  how,  wdicn  the 
legislature  had  authorized  this  commis¬ 
sion,  he  had  appointed  as  members  the 
following  citizens  of  Alabama :  Hon. 
Sydney  J.  Bowie,  lion.  A.  A.  Carmichael, 
Hon.  .1.  E.  Dun  na way,  Mr.  George  H. 
Banner,  and  Dr.  II.  S.  McCaslin.  This 
commission,  in  turn,  had  asked  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  to  survey  the  school 
situation  and  submit  a  report. 

Gov.  Kilby  said :  “  The  pcrsoiuml  of 
the  commission,  the  national  reputation 
of  the  men  called  to  their  assistance,  and 
the  monumental  report  submitted  are 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking. 
It  i.s  conceded  the  country  over  that  the 
men  who  did  the  work  in  Alabama  col¬ 
lectively  constitute  the  strongest  body  of 
men  ever  brought  together  to  study  a 
State  school  system.  The  various  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  of  the  suiwey 
commraittee  were  subjected  to  the  most 
critical  examination  and  scrutiny  by  the 
commission. 

Majority  of  Recommendations  Constructive 

“  Some  of  these  recommendations  were 
found  ideal  and  forward-looking,  but  im¬ 
practicable  at  present.  A  few  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  doubtful  propriety  becau.se 
of  geographical  or  racial  conditions.  The 
great  majority,  however,  were  so  con¬ 
structive  and  timely  as  to  make  it  po.ssible 
to  formulate  an  e<lucational  program  that 
will  give  Alabama,  when  translated  into 
law,  as  nearly  an  ideal  school  system  as 
is  possible  under  our  present  con.stitution, 
thereliy  winning  for  ourselves  a  good 
measure  of  popular  favor  and  a  national 
respect. 

“  The  report  of  the  Alabanaa  Education 
Commission  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
ei>och  making  pronouncement  for  public 
education  ever  promulgated  in  Alabama. 
It  wifi  go  down  in  historj^  as  Alabama’s 
charter  of  educational  liberty,  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  articulation  and  cordina- 
tion  of  the  various  parts  of  our  educa¬ 


tional  system  heretofore  without  parallel 
or  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Only  Preliminary  Work  Done 

“All  that  has  been  done  so  far,  how¬ 
ever,  is  but  preliminary.  To  rest  here 
is  but  to  falter  in  duty  and  to  squander 
opi)ortunity.  We  would  be  untrue  to  the 
men  who  fought  and  bled,  and  to  present 
and  future  generations  if  Ave  should  fail 
to  tran.slate  into  law  the  admirable  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  commission  and  thus 
purchase  in  a  large  degree  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Alabama  the  plenteous  and 
intelligent  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness. 

“  This  is  no  time  to  go  backward.  Our 
work  is  to  be  constnictive,  not  destruc¬ 
tive.  Special  legislation  growing  out  of 
I>eculiar  or  abnormal  local  conditions 
must  not  l>e  allowed  to  blind  us  to  the 
greater  and  more  compelling  obligations 
which  we  owe  to  Alabama.  The  present 
machineiT  for  administration  of  our  coun¬ 
ty  schools  which  has  received  the  un¬ 
qualified  approval  of  the  survey  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Alabama  Education  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  improved  by  prescribing 
such  qualifications  as  will  necessitate  the 
employment  of  c-ounty  superintendent.s  of 
education  meeting  reasonable  educational 
standards,  both  as  to  scholarship  and 
professional  training. 

Should  Be  Removed  from  Politics 

“  The  re.sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
should  be  taken  from  the  shoulders  of 
one  man  and  placed  upon  laymen  of 
proved  ability  .such  as  compose  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Educational  Commission.  The 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  should  be  removed  from  politics  and 
from  the  imputation  of  organized  succes¬ 
sion  and  ring  domination.  Other  States 
have  blazed  the  trail ;  the  way  has  been 
charted ;  a  State  council  of  education 
for  the  coordination  and  direction  of  the 
work  of  the  three  instiUitions  of  higher 
learning  and  a  State  board  of  education 
to  have  direction  and  oversight  of  the 
other  State  educational  agencies  are  the 
.sure  means  by  which  to  avoid  duplication 
and  waste  and  to  insure  a  businesslike, 
efficient,  and  progressive  supervision  of 
our  educational  enterprises — enteiqirises 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  of  the  largest 
financial  outlay,  and  of  the  most  powerful 
po.s,sibilities. 

More  Money  Needed 

“  Along  with  new  macliinery  must 
come  more  money.  The  budget  commis¬ 


sion  and  the  recess  committee  on  finance 
and  taxation  could  not  see  their  way  clear 
in  the  light  of  the  State’s  financial  con¬ 
dition  to  provide  all  the  funds  required 
to  meet  the  conservative  claims  for  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  made  by  the  Alabama 
Education  Commission.  The  sincere  de¬ 
sire  of  the  budget  commission  and  the 
committee  and  their  great  faith  in  the 
willingness  of  the  people  through  you, 
their  agents,  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  day  in  Alabama  are  reflected  in 
the  appropriation  of  ?1,000,000  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  modest  increases  to  the  parts  of  our 
school  system  which  you  are  asked  to 
make. 

“  Let  me  repeat,  the  provision  of  more 
revenue  is  the  unalterable  condition  of 
progi-ess  in  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
othei'  lines  of  improvement  which  I  am 
recoiumending.  It  is  my  calm  and  de¬ 
liberate  judgment  that  the  people  of  Ala¬ 
bama  and  of  the  world  were  never  so  con¬ 
scious  as  now  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
education  and  were  never  more  read.y  to 
enter  upon  a  widening  career  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  field,  factory,  foi’est,  and  mine ; 
that  this  can  only  come  through  free, 
universal  education. 

“  There  are  many  phases  of  the  .school 
problem  that  I  should  like  to  call  to  your 
attention,  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
go  into  detaihs,  since  the  Alabama  Educa¬ 
tion  Commission  has  prepared  a  school 
code  which  embodies  in  concrete  fashion 
the  policies  and  plans  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  our  entire  public-school  sy.stem. 
The  work  of  the  Alal)ama  Education  C<im- 
mission,  as  embodied  in  the  scliool  code, 

I  commend  to  your  wise  and  favorable 
consideration.” 


School  Treatment  of  Social  Problems 

The  schools  have  been  very  deficient  in 
times  past  in  their  treatment  of  social 
problems.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
schools  have  not  ventured  to  enter  this 
field  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  conservatives  and  the  fear 
that  teachei*s  are  under  offending  boards 
of  education  and  others.  The  time  has 
come  Avhen  there  ought  to  be  very  clear 
and  explicit  assertion  on  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cational  people  that  they  will  not  be 
dominated  by  such  criticism  as  has  been 
presented.  The  schools  of  a  democracy 
have  a  right  to  discuss  democratic  and 
popular  matters.  If  the  school  people  of 
this  country  are  not  aroused  to  an  as.ser- 
tion  of  their  independence  in  educational 
matters  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  can  claim  in  any  large  way  to  be 
leaders  of  public  opinion  even  for  the 
coming  generation. — Charles  R.  Judd. 


TEACHER  “  PLATTSBURGS  ” 
IN  MAINE 


Rotating  Plan  of  Training  Teachers  for 
Rural  Schools  Under  Way — First 
Hundred  Teachers  Now  in  Special 
School  of  Instruction 


In  an  effort  to  build  up  a  rural  teach¬ 
ing  profession  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
has  authorized  Supt.  A.  O.  Thomas  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  special  school  of  instruction 
during  the  summer  months  for  groups  of 
100  rural  teachers,  nominated  by  local 
superintendents.  Each  100  trained  will 
return  to  their  communities  to  lead  in 
the  movement  for  better  rural  life,  yield¬ 
ing  place  to  another  100  for  the  following 
session. 

Supt.  Thomas,  in  announcing  the  plan, 
says : 

“  What  the  State  of  Maine  is  attempt- 
^Ing  to  do  is  to  establi.sh  a  rural  teaching 
profession,  or  at  least  a  well  specialized 
phase  of  general  education.  The  general 
standard  for  rural  teachers  everywhere 
has  been  much  lower  than  for  other  po.si- 
tions,  while  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  natural  needs  for  improvement  of 
rural  conditions  make  it  desirable  to  re¬ 
verse  the  order.  The  rural  teacher’s  gen¬ 
eral  preparation  need  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  or  in  the  essentials  from  the  prep¬ 
aration  required  of  other  teachers,  but 
there  is  need  of  strong  specialization  to 
meet  the  characteristic  needs  of  country 
community  life  and  country  schools.  Be¬ 
sides  methods  of  attack,  the  rural  teacher 
needs  a  bi'oadening  of  her  sympathies  for 
the  work  she  attempts  and  of  her  vision ; 
she  needs  to  understand  how  to  study  the 
conditions  and  how  to  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  fact  that  she  touches  the  life 
of  her  community  at  many  angles  makes 
it  necessary  for  her  to  have  even  broader 
knowledge  of  real  things  and  of  life  than 
other  teachers  must  have. 

“  The  problem  is  so  to  motivate  the 
rural  i^hase  of  education  that  it  will  at¬ 
tract  the  brightest  minds  and  the  finest 
personalities  of  the  profession.  Dignity, 
wage,  and  service  are  all  essential.  Our 
plan  is  to  accept  for  this  service  those 
only  who  have  a  complete  normal  train¬ 
ing,  or  its  equivalent,  to  pay  a  wage  scale 
equal  to  that  paid  anywhere  in  the  State 
or  better,  if  possible,  and  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  higher  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  such  as  must  come  with  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service.  To  be  chosen  one  of 
this  group  of  special  teachers  is  itself  a 
distinction  and  an  honor.  The  course  of 
instruction  will  cover  six  weeks ;  the  list 
of  instructors  will  contain  some  of  the 
foremost  experts  of  the  country ;  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  made  up  of  new  and  vital 
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elements;  the  teacher  chosen  for  special 
training  will  have  all  expenses  paid  and 
when  she  completes  her  year  of  teaching 
will  be  given  a  State  differential  of  25 
per  cent  of  her  regular  salary. 

“  The  first  group  to  receive  training 
will  return  to  their  schools  as  helping 
teachers  and  community  leaders.  They 
will  have  opportunity  to  visit  other 
teachers  and  have  other  teachers  visit 
them ;  they  will  assist  the  superintendent 
in  his  teachers’  meetings,  and  will  have 
opportunity  to  connect  the  school  with  the 
life  of  the  community.” 


IMPORTANT  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL  LAWS  IN  ILLINOIS 


Illinois  is  soon  to  have  an  effective  sys¬ 
tem  of  continuation  schools  as  a  result  of 
two  laws  just  enacted  by  the  legislature. 

House  bill  250  gives  to  cities  that  have 
continuation  .schools  permission  to  compel 
working  minors  between  14  and  16  years 
to  attend  such  schools  for  eight  hours  a 
week.  Its  provisions  will  affect  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  a  few  other  cities  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 

House  bill  465,  which  is  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  provides  for  the  gradual  estab¬ 
lishment  of  continuation  schools  in  all 
districts  where  there  are  20  working 
minors  between  16  and  18  years  of  age, 
and  the  compulsory  attendance  for  eight 
hours  a  week  of  minors  within  those 
years  who  are  not  in  regular  attendance 
in  all-day  schools.  In  1921  its  provisions 
will  apply  to  minors  between  14  and  16 
years ;  in  1922,  to  minors  between  14  and 
17 ;  and  in  1923,  to  minors  between  14 
and  18  years.  This  gradual  approach  to 
the  18-year  limit  will  give  the  schools 
ample  time  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  new  duties. 

These  bills  mark  the  culmination  of  a 
long  struggle  to  secure  continuation  or 
part-time  schools  in  Illinois.  They  were 
indorsed  by  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  many  other  organizations  and 
individuals. 

Some  30  States  now  have  continuation- 
school  laws.  Pennsylvania  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  have  had. similar  laws  for  several 
years.  New  York,  Nebra.ska,  Arizona, 
California,  and  several  other  States  have 
recently  passed  laws  of  this  type. 


HOUSTON  RAISES  TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


Two  years  ago  the  maximum  monthly 
salary  for  grade  teachers  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  was  $100.  Last  year  it  was  $120, 
while  next  year  it  has  been  set  for 
$133.33,  according  to  Supt.  P.  W.  Horn. 
Supt.  Horn  adds :  “  We  are  also  planning 
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LOUISVILLE  WILL  PAY  1 
BETTER  SALARIES 


Kentucky  City  Making  Efforts  to  Im¬ 
prove  Teaching  Conditions — Board  of 
Education  will  Ask  City  for  $250,000 
in  December 


Louisville,  Ky.,  has  joined  the  salary- 
increase  procession.  While  an  indirect 
method  had  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
raise  salaries  immediately,  it  is  believed 
the  city  authorities  realize  the  urgent 
need  and  will  carry  out  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed.  The  teachers  will  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis,  contracts  being  made  for 
a  iwriod  of  8J-  months,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  term  will  be  extended 
to  10  months  in  the  event  that  the  city 
huthorities  grant  the  additional  $250,000 
a.sked  by  the  Board  of  Education  when 
the  rates  are  fixed  in  December. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  also 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  it  promised 
that  no  teacher  will  receive  in  8J  months 
less  than  she  received  during  the  year 
1918-19  for  10  months.  To  insure  a 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  September  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  the  minimum  .salary  from  $55 
to  $70  a  month,  an  Increase  of  over  27 
per  cent.  The  teachers  who  have  been 
in  the  system  one  year  will  receive  $72.50 
a  month,  an  increase  of  31.8  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  increase  will  decrease 
as  the  salaries  advance  until  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $105  a  month  is  reachetl,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16.6  per  cent  in  the  salary  of 
the  best  paid  elementary  school-teachers. 

The  increase  in  the  salaries  of  high- 
school  teachers  is  $175  a  year  for  salaries 
below  $800  and  $150  a  year  for  salaries 
above  $800.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  normal  school,  the  special  schools, 
and  of  teachers  of  manual  training, 
domestic  .science,  etc.,  are  increased  on 
the  same  percentage  basis  as  the  salaries 
of  equal  amount  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

In  order  to  nfake  the  above  arrange¬ 
ments  possible  the  Board  of  Education 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  its  estimate  for 
necessary  repairs  and  improvements  in 
buildings  from  $94,000  to  approximately 
.$20,000.  It  was  also  necesstiry  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  summer  schools  for  the  present 
year. 

The  salaries  of  all  elementary  school 
principals  below  $1,350  have  been  in¬ 
creased  $1.50  a  year ;  salaries  of  $1,3.50 
and  above  Iiave  been  increased  $100  a 
year. 


to  have  a  special  election  to  vote  on  an 
increased  tax,  and  in  the  event  this  elec¬ 
tion  carries,  the  maximum  salary  for 
grade  teachers  will  probably  be  placed  at 
$1,500  per  year.” 
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FEWER  STUDENTS  IN 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 


Only  12,000  in  85  Medical  Colleges 
Listed  by  A.  M.  A. — Reduction  Mainly 
in  Freshman  Classes 


Reports  from  the  85  nieclical  colleges 
■which  conducted  classes  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1918-19,  published  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
show  that  tlie  total  enrollment  of  medical 
students  is  approximately  12,090,  or  1,540 
less  than  for  the  session  of  1917-18. 
The  reduction  is  mainly  in  the  freshmen 
classes,  of  which  the  total  enrollment  is 
approximately  2,810  for  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  as  compared  with  4,283  for  the 
previous  .session. 

There  were  25  medical  schools  also 
■which  last  fall  for  the  first  time  enforced 
the  requirement  of  two  years  of  collegiate 
work  for  admission.  Such  schools  were 
expected  to  report  smaller  enrollments  in 
the  fre.shman  classes.  The  decrease,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  due  altogether  to  higher 
entrance  requirements.  Usually  in  col¬ 
leges  whicli  had  become  readjusted  under 
the  higlier  entrance  requirements  the 
enrolimeuts  have  shown  an  increase  or 
have  returned  to  their  previous  numbers. 
This  year,  however,  of  the  GO  colleges 
reporting  whicli  put  into  effect  the  higher 
requirements  in  191G  or  previous  years, 
30,  or  50  per  cent,  reported  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  freshmen  students. 

“  Tills  unusual  decrease  was  due  clearly 
to  the  volunteering  or  drafting  of  pre- 
medical  students  for  military  service  dur¬ 
ing  1917-18,”  says  the  .Journal.  “  With 
the  beginning  of  another  session  follow¬ 
ing  the  return  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
civilian  life,  tlie  enrollments  of  students 
in  our  medical  colleges  will  return  to 
their  prewar  proportions.  Since  all  col¬ 
leges  have  now  passeil  the  crisis  of  the 
liigher  entrance  requirements,  it  Is  quite 
likely  also  that  the  total  enrollments  in 
medical  .schools  will  show  an  increase  over 
this  and  previous  years.” 

Results  of  the  War  on  Medical  Education 

The  Medical  Association  report  dis¬ 
cusses  the  results  of  the  war  on  medical 
education.  It  points  out  that  in  order  to 
bring  medical  education  in  the  United 
States  on  a  pur  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  the  genertil  requirement  of  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  for  admission 
was  essential.  Witli  this  increase  and 
witli  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
medical  schools  a  decrease  in  the  total 
enrollment  of  medical  students  was  to  be 
expected.  That  this  country  has  about 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  .such  enroll¬ 
ments,  however,  is  evident.  Following 
the  readjustment  under  the  higher  en¬ 


trance  standards  naturally  the  increase 
in  the  enrollments  would  be  noted  first 
in  the  freshmen,  then  the  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  classes,  respectively, 
in  four  successive  years. 

No  Scarcity  of  Physicians 

The  unusual  demand  for  medical  offi¬ 
cers  naturally  created  a  temporary  scar¬ 
city  of  physicians  for  hospitals  and  civil¬ 
ian  needs,  but  this  was  to  be  expected, 
and  was  merely  a  parallel  to  the  scarcity 
of  experts  in  other  lines  of  human  activi¬ 
ties — a  scarcity  which  wili  undoubtedly 
disappear  following  the  return  of  medical 
officers  to  a  civilian  status.  The  World 
AVar  has  called  attention  to  special  needs 
in  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  No 
previous  war  liad  so  involved  the  entire 
world  or  so  hazarded  the  very  existence 
of  practically  every  civilized  Government. 
In  no  previous  war  was  such  extensive 
use  made  of  those  who  had  reached  the 
higliest  attainments  of  human  skill  and 
ingenuity.  The  urgency  and  extent  of 
lids  demand  natiu-ally  drew  attention  to 
tlie  scarcity  of  those  who  were  qualified 
to  render  service  along  highly  technical 
or  specialized  lines.  So  in  medicine  there 
was  an  unprecedented  demand  for  phy¬ 
sicians  of  exceptional  qualifications  and 
skill  in  the  various  specialties,  such  as 
pathologists,  bacteriologists,  psychiatrists, 
brain  surgeons,  oculists,  etc.  Here,  like¬ 
wise,  the  urgency  of  the  demand  lias 
forcibly  revealed  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  physicians  having  such  skill  is  com¬ 
paratively  limited. 

“  This  revelation,  however,  is  not  a 
criticism  of  medical  education  of  the 
past,”  says  the  report,  “  but  lays  emphasis 
on  the  possibilities  and  aims  of  medical 
education  in  the  future.  The  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  last  15  years  were  directly 
in  line  with  these  needs.  Tills  country 
was  never  .so  well  supplied  with  physi¬ 
cians  who  were  so  thoroughly  trained  or 
as  skilled  in  the  specialties  as  at  the  time 
it  entered  the  AA’orld  AVar. 

“  The  war  has  rendered  a  great  service 
in  revealing  tlie  possibilities  and  benefits 
that  will  lesult  from  higher  attainments 
in  medicine.  Q'liis  shows  the  necessity  of 
continuing  tlie  campaign  for  improve¬ 
ments  not  only  in  undergraduate,  but  also 
in  graduate  medical  education.  If  the 
highest  attainments  are  of  such  vital  im- 
imrtance  in  great  national  crises,  how 
much  greater  \\ill  be  the  service  to  tlie 
public  whether  there  be  peace  or  evar.” 


The  Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High 
School,  of  Cincinnati,  in  all  its  curricu- 
lums  — industrial  arts,  household  arts, 
commercial,  general,  and  special  aca¬ 
demic  —  requires  physical  training  five 
hours  a  week  in  every  one  of  the  three 
years. 


AMERICAN  RHODES  SCHOLARS 
EXEMPT  FROM  GREEK 

On  June  17  the  Oxford  convocation 
passed  the  final  stage  of  a  statute  (1)  ad¬ 
mitting  to  the  status  and  privileges  of 
affiliated,  colonial,  and  foreign  senior  stu¬ 
dent  any  person  who  has  obtained  an 
approved  degree  at  an  approved  univer¬ 
sity,  and  (2)  providing  that  a  senior 
student  shall  no  longer  be  required  to 
show  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  as  a  condition  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  The  wording  of  the 
clause  relating  to  foreign  universities  is 
as  follows ; 

“Any  penson  who  has  obtained  a  degi'ee 
at  a  foreign  university,  such  degree  and 
such  university  having  been  approved  by 
the  hebdomadal  council,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  status  and  privileges  of  a  foreign 
senior  student,  provided  that  he  shall 
have  pursued  at  that  university  a  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years  at 
the  least.” 

This  means,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  E.  M. 
AA'alker,  who  proposed  the  statute,  that 
“  a  graduate  of  an  approved  American 
university  is  now  qualified  for  senior 
status  and  he  is  excused  Greek.  In  other 
words,  he  can  enter  for  any  final  honor 
school  without  passing  any  previous  ex¬ 
amination  ivhatever.” 

On  June  17  the  convocation,  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin,  defeated  the  new  responsion 
statute  which  proposed  to  abolish  com¬ 
pulsory  Gi'eek  for  undergraduates  enter¬ 
ing  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  means,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Aydelotte,  American  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Rhodes  scholars,  that  the 
responsions  requirement  remains  as  be¬ 
fore  and  that  Greek  is  a  I’equired  subject 
for  the  B.  A.  degree  for  all  students  ex¬ 
cept  graduates  of  approved  universities, 
as  mentioned  above.  Candidates  for  the 
Rhodes  scholarships,  who  are  not  college 
graduates,  or  who  are  graduates  of  in¬ 
stitutions  not  “  approved  ”  under  the 
statute,  may  still  obtain  a  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ship  without  Greek,  but  they  will  have 
to  fulfill  the  Greek  requirements  in  order 
to  secure  the  B.  A.  degree. 

“  Military  exemptions  from  responsions 
and  from  Greek  hold  good  until  October, 
3920,”  says  Prof.  Aydelotte.  “Under¬ 
graduates  who  could  not  qualify  for 
senior  standing  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  of  June  17  may,  if  they  have 
done  at  least  G  months’  military  service, 
be  excused  from  responsions  including 
Greek,  and  if  they  have  done  12  months’ 
military  service,  they  are  excused  fi'om 
moderations  as  well.” 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BILL 

Hearings  on  the  Smith-Towner  bill  (H. 
R.  7;  S.  1017)  creating  a  Department  of 
Education  and  providing  Federal  aid  for 
education  were  held  .July  10  and  11  and 
will  be  continued  July  22. 
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«  UNITY  ” 


SCHOOL  IN  REVOLUTIONIZED  RUSSIA 


tion  in  history  is  more  an  education  in 
the  history  of  work  and  culture. 


Swedish  Writer  Reviews  Lunacharsky’s  “  Labor  School  ” — Free  Education,  In^ 
eluding  Shoes,  Clothing,  and  Breakfast,  to  Seventeenth  Year 


How  the  “  Unity  ”  School  is  depended 
upon  by  revolutionary  Russia  to  educate 
its  future  citizens  is  described  by  a  writer 
in  the  Swedish  journal  Politiken  (June 
3),  reviewing  Lunacharsky’s  book  on 
“  The  Labor  School.”  The  translation  of 
the  article  is  forwarded  by  Post  Wheeler, 
dd  interim  American  charge  d’affaires  at 
Stockholm. 

“  The  new  school  form  is  the  Unity 
School,”  says  the  writer  in  Politiken. 
“  That  is,  all  children  begin  on  the  same 
stage  and  can,  if  they  are  intelligent, 
come  equally  high.  All  class  limitations 
between  the  schools  have  been  abolished. 
Instead  of  public  school,  continuation 
school  and  communal  middle-school  on 
one  hand,  and  higher  elementary  schools, 
(girl  schools,  and  the  university  on  the 
!  other,  as  the  school  forms  are  in  Sweden, 
dividing  the  nations  into  two  parts,  only 
different  degrees  of  the  same  school  now 
i  exist  in  Russia.  They  have  even  abol¬ 
ished  technical  and  commercial  schools. 

Free  Education  to  Age  Seventeen 

“  Here  are  some  regulations  for  the 
new  school  form : 

“All  children  from  6  to  17  years  of  age 
are  obliged  to  attend  school.  From  6  to 
is  years  of  age  the  children  are  taught 
dn  kindergarten.  The  regular  school  be- 
rgins  at  the  eighth  year  instead  of  the 
seventh,  as  in  Sweden.  The  age  limita¬ 
tion,  8  years,  can,  by  the  management  of 
the  school,  be  decreased  to  7  with  the 
consent  of  the  department  for  public  edu¬ 
cation.  Prom  8  to  13  years  the  education 
is  called  the  first  degree  course.  All  edu¬ 
cation  up  to  the  seventeenth  year  is 
gratis.  Even  shoes,  clothing,  and  food 
Xbreakfast)  the  children  receive  free  of 
cost. 

“  The  school  is  entirely  secular.  There 
is  no  education  in  religion.  The  division 
of  the  teachers  into  categories  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  All  are  simply  teachers.  The 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  25. 

Productive  Labor  as  the  Basis  of  Education 

“  This  is  tlie  technical  basis  for  Rus¬ 
sia’s  unity  school.  Its  spiritual  contents 
are  characterized  by  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  labor  school,  up  to  now 
against  the  school  doctrines  in  force. 
‘  The  basis  for  the  school  work  must  be 
productive  labor,  not  as  compensation  for 
the  providing  of  the  children  or  only  as 
method  of  teaching,  but  as  a  publicly  use¬ 


ful  work.’  We  must  take  care  that  the 
work  of  the  children  is  productive. 

“  Russia  is  not  greedy  toward  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  work  must  not  be  done  as 
Ijayment  for  the  education,  and  this  work 
must  not  be  carried  out  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  a  condition  of  psychical  or 
physical  tiredness. 

“  ‘  The  work  must  be  intimate,  organi¬ 
cally  united  with  the  education,  a  light 
which  with  its  shine  helps  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  life.’ 

“  The  children  are  required  from  tlieir 
earliest  age  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  productive  work  even  in  its  most 
developed  form.  The  children  in  the 
towns  are  thoroughly  educated  in  indus¬ 
try  :  the  children  in  the  country  mostly 
in  agriculture.  The  principle  is  that 
that  which  is  closest  to  the  children  must 
first  be  made  subject  of  the  education. 

A  School  Commune 

“  ‘  The  basis  laid  for  the  work  is  a 
strong  means  of  education  bringing  up 
the  pupils  so  as  to  give  them  creative 
joy  in  the  labor  school.  The  school 
forms  a  schopl  commime,  which  directly 
and  organically  through  its  work  is  in 
contact  with  real  life.’ 

“  ‘  Old  formalistic  school  discipline, 
which  bound  the  whole  school  life  and 
the  free,  personal  development  of  the 
children,  must  not  occur  in  the  labor 
school.  But  the  processes  of  the  work 
itself  will  educate  the  children  to  inner 
education,  without  which  a  methodic 
mass  activity  is  impossible.  The  chil¬ 
dren  get  a  live  education  by  all  the 
processes  of  work  in  school  life,  where 
the  systematical  arrangements,  which  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  practicing  of  the  division  of 
labor,  must  be  the  most  important  edu¬ 
cating  part.  Then  the  pupils  will  under¬ 
stand  the  ways  of  methodical  utilization 
of  human  working  energy  and  educate 
themselves  to  a  feeling  of  responsibility, 
and  for  that  part  of  work,  which  will  be 
everyone’s  part,  and  for  all  work  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  short,  the  collective  productive 
work  and  the  whole  school  work  ought 
to  educate  the  future  citizens  for  the 
socialistic  cohimunity.’ 

“  Naturally  the  education  also  is  done 
in  purely  general  subjects,  as  geography, 
natural  science,  etc. ;  the  first  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  make  the  children  acquainted 
with  labor  and  love  it ;  thus  the  educa- 


No  Home  Work 

“  No  home  work  is  allowed ;  this  is  an¬ 
other  revolutionary  novelty. 

“  The  school  is  open  for  the  pupils  all 
days  of  the  week.  It  is  for  them  a  sec¬ 
ond  home.  Two  days  a  week,  not  follow¬ 
ing  each  other,  however,  are  made  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  others.  One  day  is  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  is  used  for  reading,  excursions, 
lectures,  and  other  free  activities  of  the 
children.  For  this  purpose  special  teach¬ 
ing  forces  are  engaged.  The  second  day 
is  half  working-day  and  used  for  club 
and  laboratory  exercises,  explanations, 
excursions,  and  pupil  meetings.  It  is 
proposed  that  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the 
1st  of  September,  December  23-January 
7,  and  April  1-14  the  children  should  have 
vacation.  The  school  work  thus  goes  on 
nine  months  a  year,  of  which  eight 
months  are  proposed  for  usual  school 
work  according  to  schedule,  and  one 
month,  the  last  one  before  the  great  two- 
months  holiday,  ‘  in  summer  colonies,  ex¬ 
cursions,  etc.,  to  make  the  children  ac¬ 
quainted  with  natiire  and  life.’ 

No  Examinations 

“All  punishments  at  school  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  No  examinations  of  any  kind 
may  be  hold. 

“The  decision  that  the  division  of 
classes  must  be  changed  to  a  division  in 
groups  in  accordance  with  the  special 
state  of  development  of  the  children  is 
correct  from  the  pedagogical  point  of 
view. 

“  The  management  of  the  school  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  council,  quite  a 
different  institution  from  that  in  Sweden. 
The  Russian  School  Council  consists  of 
one-fourth  all  the  scliool  workers  (the 
common  name  for  teachers,  school  doc¬ 
tors,  and  leaders  of  manual  work,  etc.), 
representatives  for  the  workers  in  the 
school  district,  one-fourth  of  pupils  from 
the  older  groups,  beginning  with  children 
of  12  years  of  age,  and  a  representative 
for  the  department  of  publical  instruc¬ 
tion. 

“  The  school  collective,  that  is  children 
and  school  workers  united,  decides  its 
internal  affairs,  according  to  special  regu¬ 
lations.” 
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EDUCATE  AMERICA 


“  Wc  have  long  deceived  ourselves  ivith 
words  and  phrases  about  free  public,  uni¬ 
versal  education.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  barely  the  beginnings,  here  and 
there,  of  such  an  effective  educational 
program  as  these  terms  ought  to  imply. 
The  educational  task  immediately  before 
us  is  to  make  universally  real  the  ideals 
which  we  have  long  boasted.” 
y  These  are  the  words  not  of  some  pessi¬ 
mistic  passerby  on  the  highway  of  educa¬ 
tion  but  of  Supt.  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Army 
Educational  Commission,  whose  appeal, 
“  Educate  America,”  has  been  published 
by  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
University  and  is  summarized  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Supt.  Spaulding’s  paper,  which  w’as  one 
of  a  series  of  addresses  presented  in  the 
general  course  in  citizenship  at  the  now 
demoholized  soldiers’  university,  Beaune, 
France,  attempts  to  furnish  “  a  complete 
after-the-war  program  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  public  education.”  It  seeks  to 
“  sketch  in  broad  outlines  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  an  educational  program 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  not  he  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  ideals  and  principles 
that  must  control  the  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  any  nation  that  may  hope  to  be¬ 
come  a  worthy  member  of  the  league  of 
nations.” 

I’rof.  Spaulding,  it  will  be  noted  from 
the  summary  printed  elsewhere,  sets 
three  definite  educational  objectives — 
essential  elementary  knowledge,  training, 
and  discipline ;  occupational  efficiency ; 
civic  responsibility.  These  three  objec¬ 
tives,  he  points  out,  involve  other  objec¬ 


tives,  such  as  character,  culture,  health, 
and  physical  well-being,  without  which 
the  three  objectives  can  not  be  achieved ; 
and,  he  adds,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
achieve  these  objectives  without  char¬ 
acter,  culture,  and  health.  Of  what  sig¬ 
nificance  would  they  be? 

To  achieve  the  first  of  these  objectives 
four  factors  are  necessary,  according  to 
Supt.  Spaulding :  First,  a  minimum  school 
year  of  36  weeks ;  second,  adequate  laws 
effectively  enforced,  compelling  regular 
attendance  throughout  the  school  year  of 
all  children  over  a  certain  age,  preferably 
7,  until  the  elementary  course  is  com¬ 
pleted,  or  until  a  certain  age,  preferably 
16,  is  reached ;  third,  effective  public  con¬ 
trol  of  private  schools,  to  insure  the  main¬ 
tenance  therein  of  standards  equal  to 
those  maintained  in  public  schools,  and 
to  insui’e  the  regular  and  full  attendance 
of  pupils  registered  therein ;  fourth,  a 
teaching  force,  every  member  of  which 
has  a  general  education  at  least  equal  to 
that  afforded  by  a  good  four-year  high- 
school  course,  and  professional  training 
at  least  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  a 
good  two-year  normal-school  course. 


THE  IMMIGRANT  AND 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 
There  is  a  tendency  to  blame 
the  immigrant  for  his  failure  to 
learn  the  language  of  his  new 
country.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
his  failure  can  be  attributed  less 
to  his  lack  of  desire  than  to  his 
lack  of  opportunity.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  must  be  given  him  in  every 
community  by  ample  provision  for 
night  schools  that  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  schools  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Up  to  the  present  the  night 
school  has  been  treated  as  a  foster- 
child,  maltreated  and  even  disin¬ 
herited  when  the  budget  required. 
If  the  wisely  conceived  plan  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Illiteracy 
is  to  be  realized,  i.  e.,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  the  school  machinery  of 
the  country  in  the  teaching  of  the 
foreign  illiterate,  the  administra¬ 
tive  wisdom  of  educational  author¬ 
ities  will  be  taxed  as  never  before 
to  solve  the  pedagogical  and  finan¬ 
cial  problems  that  will  come  from 
this  broadening  of  the  school’s 
functions. —  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.,  Bulletin  1918,  No.  JjB. 


With  regard  to  the  second  and  third 
objectives — occupational  efficiency  and 
civic  respon.sibility — they  .should  be 
“simultaneous  and  should  immediately 
follow  the  attainment  of  the  first  objec¬ 
tive,”  says  Dr.  Spaulding.  “  Instruction 
designed  to  prepare  for  occupational  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  civic  responsibility  should 
cover  a  minimum  period  of  four  years,  or 
until  the  eighteenth  birthday  is  reached, 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  year  for  boys.  This  instruction 
should  be  maintained  by  law  and  attend¬ 
ance  thereon  should  be  required  of  all 
youth  concerned.” 

The  men  and  women  who  left  their 
educational  work  at  home  for  a  while  to 
do  W'ar  work  have  had  a  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  adjust  their  vision  to  national 
needs.  For  this  reason  Supt.  Spaulding’s 
program  will  be  read  by  American  edu¬ 
cators  and  the  public  generally  with 
genuine  intei’est. 


ART  STUDY  IN  THE  A.  E.  F.  UNIVERSITY 

“  In  a  study  trip  of  40  of  our  advanced 
architects  and  sculptors  to  Dijon, ’’.writes 
Director  George  S.  Heilman,  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  A. 
E.  F.  University,  “  I  saw  one  of  our 
majors  lying  flat  on  the  street  measuring 
the  base  of  a  column,  a  lieutenant  on  a 
stepladder  taking  measurements  of  the 
capital,  while  an  enlisted  man  sketched 
the  fagade  of  the  building.  Art  makes 
for  fellowship  between  nations  as  be¬ 
tween  individuals.  Whether  in  poetry, 
in  music,  in  painting,  or  in  architecture, 
it  is  the  sole  universal  language,  and 
as  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  the 
scheme  of  existence  grows  among  man¬ 
kind  war  itself  will  become  more  and 
more  remote.” 

The  art  side  of  the  soldier  university  in 
France  is  indeed  worth  noting.  At 
Beaune  between  three  and  four  hundred 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  art  students  were 
busily  at  w’ork  in  May.  At  Bellevue, 
near  Paris,  was  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  art  train  center,  with  an¬ 
other  group  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  art  students,  the  majority  of 
them  men  of  advanced  qualifications.  At 
Beaune  and  at  Bellevue  were  fine  li¬ 
braries,  while  earnest  faculties  were  con¬ 
ducting  the  courses,  faculties  in  large 
part  drawn  from  the  Army  itself.  A 
third  locality  for  instruction  was  Paris, 
where  the  exterior  ateliers  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  provided  for  a  group  of 
approximately  a  hundred  soldier-artists 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


Educational  and  social  movements  1700- 
1850,  by  A.  E.  Dobbs.  London, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1919. 
257  p.  8°. 

“The  study  of  education  can  not  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  that  of  the  social  system  in 
which  it  ari.ses.”  With  this  as  a  thesis,  the 
author  reviews  the  social  movements  between 
1700  and  1S50,  and  relates  educational  de¬ 
velopments  to  these  movements.  He  points 
out,  for  example,  that  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  growth  in  Scotland  of  a  democratic  scheme 
of  education  is  that  a  strong  educational  tra¬ 
dition  had  been  establi.shed  there  before  so¬ 
ciety  was  divided  by  the  influx  of  wealth. 

The  following  chapter  headings  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book :  The 
social  environment  on  the  eve  of  the  industrial 
revolution  ;  Schools  and  literature ;  The  era 
of  revolutions ;  Elementary  education ;  The 
mechanics’  institutes  and  higher  education ; 
Eibraries  and  literature ;  Education  by  col¬ 
lision  ;  The  social  outlook. 

Experimental  education,  by  Robert  R. 
Rusk.  London  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1919.  846  p.  12°. 

“  The  new  education  turns  to  child  psychol¬ 
ogy  rather  than  to  child  study  for  its  methods,” 
says  the  author.  “  Experimental  education 
Is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  merely  as  ap¬ 
plied  psychology.  It  is  without  doubt  an 
independent  science,  for,  although  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  deriving  its  data  from  other  sciences,  it 
regards  such  data  from  its  own  special  stand¬ 
point.  In  this  respect  it  is  best  comparable 
with  the  science  of  geography,  which,  al¬ 


though  dependent  on  astronomy,  geology,  etc., 
has  nevertheless  its  own  peculiar  point  of 
view.  The  distingui.shlng  feature  of  experi¬ 
mental  education  is  its  practice  of  analyzing 
with  scientific  precision  the  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  child  of  school  age. 

“  It  may  be  asked  how  the  new  method  will 
affect  the  position  of  the  teacher.  It  will 
deliver  him  from  the  tyranny  of  tradition  and 
the  caprice  of  the  faddist,  and  bring  him  under 
the  servitude  of  his  science,  since  the  scientific 
worker  must  ever  submit  to  the  method  of  his 
subject.  If  it  removes  him  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  an  arbitrary  authority,  it  requires  his 
submission  to  a  rational  authority,  one  that 
can  be  questioned  and  whose  dicta  can  be 
verified  by  experimentation.” 

Ncio  schools  for  old.  The  regeneration  of 
the  Porter  School,  tiy  Evelyn 
Dewey.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company,  1919.  337  p.  front., 

plates.  12”. 

Tells  how  Mrs.  Marie  Turner  Harvey, 
teacher  of  the  Porter  School,  “  built  up  a 
community  able  to  deal  with  its  own  problems 
and  to  work  together  for  a  constructive 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  our  country.” 

Chapters  include  :  The  Country  Life  Move¬ 
ment  :  The  Little  Red  School  House  To-day  ; 
How  Porter  Found  a  Solution  of  the  School 
Problem  :  The  Story  of  the  New  Porter  School ; 
The  Growth  of  the  Community ;  The  Social 
Life  of  the  School ;  Ethics  and  the  Social 
School ;  The  School  and  the  Economic  Inter¬ 
ests  of  Porter  ;  The  School  Program  and  Or¬ 
ganization  :  Agriculture  and  the  Curriculum  ; 
The  Place  of  Reading  and  Writing  in  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  ;  Education  for  Democracy. 


27(c  mental  hygiene  of  childhood,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Wbite.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1919.  193  p.  12°. 
(Mind  and  liealtli  .series.) 

This  book  “  neither  purports  to  be  an  ex¬ 
haustive  account  of  the  psychology  of  the 
child  and  of  the  relation  l)etw’ecn  parents 
and  children,  nor  does  it  aim  at  setting  forth 
only  the  individual  opinions  of  the  author  on 
these  two  subjects.”  It  is  intended  to  be  an 
examination  of  them  from  the  point  of  view 
which  has  recently  been  developed  in 
psychology  by  that  branch  of  it  known  as 
psycho-analysis. 

The  author  says  ;  “  In  presenting  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  mental  hygiene  of  childhood  I  have 
believed  that  the  best  purpose  w’ould  be  served 
by  emphasizing  tw'o  conclusions — one  con¬ 
cerning  the  child  and  one  concerning  the 
family.  The  conclusion  concerning  the  child 
is  that,  contrary  to  generally  held  opinions,  it 
is  possessed  of  a  developing  sexuality,  the 
roots  of  which  reach  back  into  its  infancy. 
The  conclusion  concerning  the  familj'  is  also 
contrary  to  the  opinions  rega.rding  that  in¬ 
stitution  commonly  held,  namely,  that  there 
reside  within  its  organization  and  as  a  part 
of  its  nature  certain  disruptive  tendencies. 
I  have  felt  that  the  recognition  of  there  two 
facts  was  of  the  very  first  importance  and 
have  tried  to  set  them  forth  in  a  way  that 
■would  not  only  help  to  their  understanding, 
but  would  also  Indicate  how  their  recognition 
and  the  incorporation  of  that  recognition  as 
a  factor  in  regulating  the  life  of  the  child, 
would  be  productive  of  far-reaching  results  to 
the  advantage  of  the  race.” 


who  found  places  tliere  by  virtue  of  tlie 
General  Headquarters  orders  which 
brought  members  of  tlie  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces  to  the  Sorbonne.  The 
fourtli  phase  of  tlie  work  was  termed  the 
“  hospital  .section.”  Here  some  300  stu¬ 
dents  worked  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  15  art  teachers  drawn  from  the 
women  of  the  Y.  i\I.  C.  A.  and  the  A.  R.  C. 

That  there  should  be,  in  an  army  of 
young  Americans,  “  thousands  so  lured  by 
the  vision  of  lieauty  as  to  wish  to  make 
its  practice  their  life  work,”  does  not 
surprise  Prof.  Heilman,  much  as  it  may 
surprise  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  He  says : 

“  We  are  a  young  country  necessarily 
lacking  in  art  traditions,  lacking  old 
churches  and  castles,  and  the  loveliness 
which  time  itself  confers  upon  archi¬ 
tecture.  But  traditions  must  begin  some¬ 
where,  and  what  time  is  better  than  this 
to  begin  our  own  traditions  of  art?  This 
is  a  time  of  great  beginnings,  and  our 
army  can  bring  no  more  inspiring  mes¬ 
sage  to  our  Nation  than  this,  that  the  art 
impulse  is  strong  and  enthusiastic  among 
the  youth  of  America.  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  years  that  are  soon  to  come 
it  is  our  land  that  will  wi-est  from  Eu¬ 


rope  the  leadership  in  the  realm  of  art ; 
for  Europe  is  old  and  weary  and  we  are 
fresh  and  young;  and  youth  is  the  time 
when  ideals  are  strongest,  and  art  is  that 
phase  of  human  activities  wherein  ideals 
with  most  loveliness  are  expressed.  One 
thing  only  is  needful,  and  that  is  a 
sympathetic  public.  The  individual  is 
the  creator,  but  he  can  not  work  at  his 
best  if  his  fellow'  citizens  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  his  creation.  This  is  the  main  rea¬ 
son  that  in  the  past  our  artists  have  gone 
to  Europe.  I  think  it  will  be  different  in 
the  future.  It  is  for  us  to  grow  in  taste ; 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  beauty  of  our 
homes,  of  our  cities,  is  directly  related  to 
the  national  life;  that  surroundings  of 
beauty  make  for  enjoyment,  for  self-re¬ 
spect,  for  finer  citizenship  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  We  are  henceforth  done  wdlh  the 
old  belief  that  art  is  a  thing  apart,  a  frill, 
a  mere  ornament  of  life — something  al¬ 
most  effeminate.  We  can  learn  at  this 
very  university  that  hands  which  held 
firmly  the  bloody  bayonet  are  now  eager 
to  grasp  the  architect’s  T  -square,  the 
painter’s  palette,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor. 
We  need  no  longer  hark  back  to  the  days 
of  Pericles,  or  learn  from  warrior  kings 


and  dukes  of  Italy  and  of  Prance,  that 
art  is  a  masculine  force  to  be  encou  ringed 
and  cherished  by  fearless  peoples ;  our 
owm  officers  and  enlisted  men  arc  teach¬ 
ing  us  this  truth. 


THE  RETURNING  SOLDIER  AND  EDUCA¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  FARM 

For  many  years  the  ivorld  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
very  large  quantities  of  farm  products, 
both  for  food  and  clothing.  Our  o\vn 
increasing  population  must  be  fed  and 
clothed.  The  products  of  our  fields  must 
continue  to  employ  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  and  when  done  intelligently 
and  skillfully  farming  ivill,  no  doulit,  he 
more  profitable  than  in  the  past.  But  to 
be  profitable  it  must  be  intelligent  and 
skillful,  based  on  scientific  kno\’, ledge. 
There  will  bo  less  chance  of  success  for 
the  ignorant  and  the  inefficient.  Jierc 
hard  labor  wdll  count  for  less,  intelligent 
direction  for  moi-e. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
return-to-the-land  movement  necessarily 
involves  education  for  farming.  The  sol¬ 
dier  wdio  came  from  the  city  originally, 
and  is  now  interested  in  getting  a  living 
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from  the  soil,  and  the  soldier  who  came 
from  the  counti’j'  but  has  learned  while 
away  the  necessity  for  special  education 
in  farming  as  in  every  worth-while  oc¬ 
cupation,  will  both  he  benefited  by  the 
summer-school  courses  given  this  year  by 
the  State  colleges  and  a  few  other  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  send  to  the 
country  any  soldier  wdio  does  not  realize 
that  making  a  living  on  the  farm  is  a 
matter  of  knowing  how;  and  that  the 
knowing  how  can  to  a  large  extent  be 
taught. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SERVICE 

SECTION  DISCONTINUED 


The  School  Board  Service  Section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  wdiich  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  December,  1918,  and  was 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  with  funds  allotted  by  the 
President  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
national  security  and  defense,  has  been 
discontinued  for  lack  of  congressional  ap¬ 
propriation. 

In  a  statement  issued  July  1,  Com¬ 
missioner  Claxton  says; 

“  This  work  wms  undertaken  by  the 
bureau  primarily  to  meet  an  emergency 
caused  by  the  war.  The  war  is  over,  but 
-the  thousands  of  requests  for  assistance 
in  finding  teachers  of  the  kind  and  grade 
which  are  sought  from  the  counti’y  at 
large  rather  than  from  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  are  to  serve,  show  that 
the  emergency  still  exists.  It  is  also 
quite  evident  that  there  will  be  constant 
and  increasing  need  for  the  help  which 
the  bureau  might  give  through  its  School 
Board  Service  Section  if  it  can  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  reopening  of  the  division  at 
any  time  in  the  future  must,  however, 
depend  upon  congressional  appropria¬ 
tions.” 


So  practical  and  satisfying  have  been 
the  results  obtained  in  the  school  and 
school-supervised  home  gardens  of  certain 
Georgia  mill  towns,  including  New  Hol¬ 
land,  that  managers  of  the  company 
stores  found  it  unnecessary  to  order  any 
supplies  of  canned  goods,  the  thousands  of 
quarts  canned  by  members  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  in  1918  being 
ample  to  care  for  all  demands  until  the 
harvesting  of  the  1919  gardens. 


Music  and  singing  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  school  curriculum  for 
the  natives  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Education  Gazette  (viii,  No.  20) 
states  that  at  a  recent  exhibition  of 
native  handicrafts,  held  last  April  at 
Umtata,  no  less  than  18  choirs  took  part 
in  a  song  competition  rendered  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular. 


FOREIGN  NOTES 


SCHOOL  PROGRESS  IN  POLAND 

“  General  education  is  the  foundation  of 
a  people;  it  is  a  prerequisite  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  and  progress.  The  duty  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  self-governing  bodies 
will  consist,  therefore,  not  only  in  pro¬ 
viding  educational  facilities  for  the  city 
and  country  youth,  but  also  in  exercising 
its  influence  on  those  who  do  not  yet 
realize  the  imimrtance  and  need  of  edu¬ 
cation.”  This  is  the  school  program  of 
the  Polish  Government  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  11  of  the  projected  Polish  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  this  a  scheme  was 
worked  out  by  the  present  ministry  of 
religion  and  public  education  to  the  effect 
that  a  public  school  Is  to  be  opened  in 
any  locality  where  an  enrollment  of  40 
children  of  school  age  could  be  expected. 
The  project  is  to  be  laid  before  the  State 
council  in  the  early  days  of  September. 

CompulsoiT  education  was  decreed  in 
Poland  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Ponikowski, 
the  first  minister  of  religion  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  reborn  Poland;  yet  its  introduc¬ 
tion  had  to  be  postponed  for  lack  of 
schools  and  teachers.  In  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  alone,  the  part  formerly  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Russian  Empire,  there  are 
about  one  million  and  a  half  children  of 
school  age.  By  assigning  one  teacher  to 
every  60  children  it  is  reckoned  that  at 
least  25,000  teachers  will  be  required. 
During  the  past  year  the  Government 
made  every  effort  to  secure  teachers  for 
its  prospective  State  schools.  Altogether 
it  succeeded  in  engaging  10,685  teachers, 
although  less  than  30  per  cent  had  any 
professional  training.  To  relieve  the  situ¬ 
ation  the  ministry  organized  20  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  for  those  who  intend  to  enter 
the  training  schools  for  teachers.  There 
are  at  present  35  such  institutions,  of 
which  12  are  State  schools  with  a  five- 
year  course.  In  addition  there  were 
opened  three  pedagogical  courses  with 
one-year  program,  one  supplementary 
course,  also  a  number  of  short  courses 
for  teachers  already  in  the  service. 

Another  reform  of  the  ministry  affects 
the  middle  schools  that  are  to  be  re¬ 
organized  along  five  different  lines.  The 
ministry  also  intends  to  inaugurate  a 
school  of  architecture  in  Warsaw,  a  com¬ 
mercial  school  in  Chelm,  a  school  of  mines 
and  agriculture  in  Dabrowa  Gornicza, 
and  finally  22  schools  for  the  working 
people.  There  is  also  to  be  inaugui'ated 
a  higher  school  of  rural  economics. 

A  sum  of  about  40,000,000  marks  a  year 
is  to  be  assigned  by  the  Government  to 
cover  the  expenditures  on  education. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCA¬ 
TION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Agricultural  research  and  education  are 
to  be  promoted  in  Great  Britain  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  hitherto  if  a  pro¬ 
posal  now  before  Parliament  becomes  law. 
The  Government  supports  the  measure  by 
offering  during  the  next  five  years  an  an¬ 
nual  grant  of  £400,000,  of  which  £100,000 
a  year  will  be  available  for  research. 
Substantial  scholarships  are  to  be  offered 
to  men  and  women  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  natural  sciences  at 
the  universities,  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
com’aged  to  specialize  in  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence  and  fill  the  posts  at  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  institutions.  At  present  there 
are  only  40  research  posts,  but  this  num¬ 
ber  is  to  be  greatly  increased  within  the 
next  decade.  Agiucultural  education  is 
also  to  be  developed.  The  agricultural 
colleges,  numbering  about  12  in  England 
and  Wales,  are  to  receive  adequate  State 
grants  for  the  expansion  of  their  work. 
It  is  proposed,  for  instance,  to  bring  the 
colleges  into  closer  touch  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  by  erecting  demonstration  farms  and 
by  proving  the  value  of  science  in  agri¬ 
culture.  As  there  are  at  present  in  the 
country  few  rural  schools  with  agricul¬ 
tural  courses,  the  State  offers  to  local 
committees  at  least  £2  for  every  £1  ex¬ 
pended  on  agricultural  education.  The 
State  grant  will  thus  enable  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  to  make  provision  for  a  larger 
number  of  farm  schools  or  farm  insti¬ 
tutes  where  men  may  be  instructed  in  win¬ 
ter  and  women  in  summer.  Finally, 
there  are  to  be  arranged  short  courses  in 
agricultural  subjects  for  school-teachers 
who  will  be  engaged  in  the  new  continua¬ 
tion  schools  in  rural  districts. 

Accounts  of  the  new  measure  will  be 
found  in  Nature  for  May  22,  1919,  and  in 
the  London  Times  Educational  Supple¬ 
ment  for  May  15,  1919. 


PARENTS  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES  IN 
VICTORIA 

Pai’ents’  school  committees  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  schools  of  Victoria. 
Each  State  school,  according  to  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Education  Gazette,  has  a  committee 
nominated  by  the  pupils’  parents  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  in  council.  The 
members  of  the  school  committee,  num¬ 
bering  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  seven,  are  appointed  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Although  the  school  com¬ 
mittees  have  no  voice  in  school  adininis- 
tration  they  render  valuable  assistance 
in  matters  pertaining  to  education. 
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In  taking  care  of  the  school  of  their 
children  tlie  ineinl)ers  of  the  committee 
acquire  a  sense  of  ownersliip  and  look 
upon  tlie  scliool  of  their  district  as  “  our 
school.’’  Tlie  scliool  committees  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  the  building 
and  grounds.  The.v  see  that  the  school  is 
well  equipped  and  maintained,  that  the 
grounds  are  kept  in  order,  and  that  proper 
play  facilities  are  arranged  for  the  pupils. 
They  provide  the  school  interiors  with 
pictures,  vases,  flowers,  mirrors,  and 
clocks — in  general  with  articles  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  school  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  Through  their  efforts  school 
libraries  are  stocked  with  proper  books 
and  magazines.  Not  infrequently  a  piano 
or  a  sewing  machine  tinds  its  place  in 
some  corner  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  committees  foster  the  pupils’ 
health  by  providing  recreation  in  the 
shape  of  picnics,  concerts,  and  other  en¬ 
tertainments,  and  liy  erecting  tennis 
courts,  cricket  pitches,  swings,  and  vari¬ 
ous  gymnastic  apparatus.  The  teachers’ 
comfort  is  not  neglected  either,  especially 
in  small  centers,  where  it  is  ditticult  to 
find  suitable  board  and  lodging.  Finally, 
the  school  committees  render  valuable 
service  in  securing  regular  attendance 
jLiul  thus  cooperating  with  the  teacher  in 
advancing  the  state  of  education  in  their 
own  districts. 


A  COPPER  MINE  SCHOOL  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Schools  and  opportunities  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  are  described  by 
Lucy  Singleton  Coleman  in  a  recent  mem¬ 
orandum  prepared  for  tlie  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mi.ss  Coleman,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  building  up  a  school  for  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  children  at  a  copper  mine 
located  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Andes  in 
northern  Chile,  says : 

“  In  an  absolutely  barren  desert  there 
is  an  aggregation  of  12,t)t)0  people  whose 
primary  object  is  to  mine  and  prepare 
copper  for  the  market,  under  the  auspices . 
of  the  Chile  Exiiloration  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  In  this  camp  there 
are  over  1,600  native  children  of  school 
age  with  a  school  system  inaugurated  by 
tlie  company  and  In  process  of  being 
taken  over  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

“A  very  superficial  survey  of  the  native 
schools  in  this  camp  reveals  two  out¬ 
standing  features :  The  utter  ignorance  of 
all  that  pertains  to  sanitation  and  hy¬ 
giene  ;  and  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the 
teachers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  children  are  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  great  mass  of  children  of 
Cliilean  rotos  or  peons  whose  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  been  few  indeed.  To  offset  this 
rather  discouraging  fact  there  is  a  hope¬ 
fulness  and  buoyancy  about  the  Chilean 


child,  a  readiness  to  see  a  situation,  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  above  all  a  fine 
courtesy  that  gives  one  a  firm  belief  in 
the  future  of  Chile. 

“  There  seems  an  immense  field  here 
for  American  teachers  with  American 
ideals  of  service.  Unfortunately  we  are 
scarcely  persona  grata  to  the  Chileans 
and  are  often  contrasted  with  the  British, 
to  our  disadvantage.  Unquestionably  we 
have  much  to  learn  and  practice  in  the 
matter  of  tact  in  our  dealings  with  these 
people,  but  the  very  conditions  which 
make  us  less  acceptable  in  Chile,  than 
in  other  countries  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  offer  a  promise  of  a  more 
fertile  field  of  usefulness. 

“  Mine  was  the  privilege  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  first  American  kindergarten  in 
Chile  of  an  up-to-date  type.  The  Chilean 
Exploration  Co.  has  made  the  kinder¬ 
garten  the  head  of  the  corner  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  building,  and  is  quite  willing  to 
finance  the  training  of  native  girls  in 
order  that  the  entire  camp  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten. 

“  The  situation  in  the  desert  brings  up 
many  problems  not  faced  elsewhere.  My 
greatest  single  effort  was  the  beginning 
of  small  school  gardens  in  the  desert. 
These  were  a  complete  success.  Inas¬ 
much  as  such  vast  tracts  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chile  connirise  this  desert,  dotted  at 
intervals  with  hives  of  human  industry, 
usually  owned  and  operated  by  foreigners, 
the  effort  to  reclaim  tiny  bits  of  arid 
waste  is  becoming  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant.  Its  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
school  population  is  evident.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  everyone  of  these 
human  hives  can  be  seen  from  afar  by 
touches  of  green  fosteretl  and  preserved 
by  the  efforts  of  children.” 


The  improvement  in  the  industrial 
conditions  of  England  and  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor  will  greatly  benefit 
the  educational  movement,”  writes  Vice 
Consul  Leroy  Webber  at  Nottingham. 
“  In  the  past  overtime  and  long  hours 
liave  been  effective  barriers  to  adult 
study,  but  with  this  difficulty  minimized 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  of¬ 
ficial  encouragement  of  the  movement 
should  not  make  it  a  success.” 


PORTO  RICO  NEEDS  TEACHERS 
OF  ENGLISH 


The  Porto  Rico  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  still  in  need  of  a  few  teachers  of 
English  qualified  to  teach  grammar  grade 
subjects,  according  to  P.  G.  Miller,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico. 
Applications  should  be  presented  to  the 


Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Legi.slaturc  of  Porto  Rico,  during 
the  session  recently  closed,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provision  for  teacliers ; 

“  Twenty  elementary  school  principals, 
at  $900 ;  150  teachers  of  English,  who  are 
usually  assigned  to  teach  grammar-grade 
subjects,  at  .$900;  1,120  graded  teachers, 
at  $720 ;  1,700  rural  teacliers,  at  $.540 ;  40 
special  teachers  of  agriculture,  at  .$900; 
60  continuation  teachers  for  manual 
training  and  home  economics,  at  $900.” 

The  school  term  is  10  months  for  all 
grades  of  school,  including  rural  schools, 
and  begins  September  1,  1919. 

High  schools  are  maintained  in  San 
.Tuan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Arecibo,  Caguas, 
Humacao,  Guayama,  Aguadilla,  Yauco, 
Bayamon,  and  Fajardo. 


FREE  DENTAL  SERVICE  TO  NORTH  CARO¬ 
LINA  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


A  system  of  free  traveling  dental  serv¬ 
ice  for  rural-school  children  was  estali- 
lished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
North  Carolina  in  .Tuly,  1918.  This  ex¬ 
periment  was  begun  after  examination  of 
some  200,000  school  children  in  North 
Carolina  showed  that  at  least  75  per  cent 
had  beginning  decay  in  permanent  teetli. 
I.ess  than  10  per  cent  of  tliese  children 
had  ever  vi.sited  a  dentist  except  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  acliing  tooth  ex¬ 
tracted.  Tlie  records  also  proved  that  at 
least  90  out  of  every  100  parents  never 
made  any  effort  to  have  their  children's 
teetli  treated  by  a  dentist. 

This  neglect  is  attributed  by  State  au¬ 
thorities  to  several  causes: 

1.  Poverty. 

2.  Ignorance  and  indifference. 

3.  Moi’bid  fear  of  tlie  dentist. 

4.  Hesitancy  of  many  dentists  to  accept 
young  children  as  patients. 

5.  Lack  of  specific  instruction  in  the 
public  school  on  the  care  of  tlie  teeth. 

Work  Educational 

Tlie  prime  object  of  the  work  is,  of 
course,  educational.  Tlie  preference  has 
been  given  to  children  between  6  and  12 
years  of  age,  and  in  .some  of  the  sections 
the  work  has  been  restricted  entirely  to 
children  under  10  years  old. 

The  idea  is  twofold :  First,  to  teach 
tlie  very  small  children  iiractical  care 
of  the  teeth,  getting  them  to  form  the 
lialiit  of  regular  visits  to  the  dentist ;  and, 
second,  liy  filling  or  other  treatment,  pre¬ 
serve  the  children’s  teeth  until  past 
puberty,  wlien  they  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  importance  of  dental  care. 

Tlie  actual  treatment  given  has  licen, 
of  course,  limited  in  class,  but  ranges  all 
the  way  from  cleaning  and  extraction  to 
the  placing  of  permanent  amalgam  fill¬ 
ings  in  permanent  teeth. 
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“EDUCATE  AMERICA!” 


A  Complete  After -the- War  Program  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Education 

[A  summary  ot  Bulletin  96  of  the  American  E.  F.  University,  hy  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  member  of  he  Educational  Corps  Commission,  A.  E.  F., 

and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 


INIany  and  impressive  have  been  the 
revelations  of  the  Great  World  War.  But 
none  of  these  revelations  has  been  more 
impressive  than  that  of  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  education,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace.  In  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  whole 
world  has  witnessed  the  dire  disaster  re¬ 
sulting,  in  the  one  case,  from  the  lack  of 
universal  education ;  in  the  other,  from 
misdirected,  or  false  education.  And 
both  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of 
our  own  country  have  been  easily  trace¬ 
able  to  the  excellencies  and  the  deficien¬ 
cies,  respectively,  of  our  educational  pro¬ 
visions  and  efforts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  stock  of  these 
impressive  revelations.  Now  is  the  time 
to  look  into  the  demands  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  future.  Now  is  the  time 
for  America  to  set  earnestly  about  the 
reorganization  and  development  of  her 
whole  school  undertaking,  that  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  past  may  be  promptly  cor¬ 
rected,  that  preparation  may  be  rapidly 
made  to  meet  the  larger  opportunities 
and  to  bear  the  heavier  responsibilities 
that  even  now  are  confronting  us,  and 
that  are  destined  to  grow  immeasurably 
in  number  and  importance  in  the  coming 
years. 

A  General  Educational  Objective 

The  recent  demand  of  the  British  labor 
party  for  a  program  of  education  which 
shall  “  bring  effectively  within  the  reach, 
not  only  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also 
of  every  adult  citizen,  all  the  training, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary, 
technical  and  scientific,  of  which  he  is 
capable,”  sets  an  educational  objective 
none  too  advanced  for  America.  Indeed, 
there  will  be  those  to  claim  not  only  that 
we  have  long  had  such  an  objective,  but 
that  we  are  realizing  it. 

The  mere  mention,  however,  of  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  totally  illiterate 
young  men  sent  overseas  to  fight  for  jus¬ 
tice  and  intelligent  democracy,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  that  the  very  first  steps, 
even,  in  such  a  lofty  objective,  have  not 
been  approximately  I’ealized  in  America 
as  a  whole. 

Three  Definite  Educational  Objectives 

There  are  three  minimum,  comprehen¬ 
sive  objectives,  that  American  public  edu¬ 
cation  should  at  once  set  for  itself ;  these 
are  measurably  distinct,  yet  intimately 
related,  both  in  themselves  and  in  the 
processes  of  their  achievement.  They 
are :  First,  essential  elementary  knowl¬ 


edge,  training,  and  discipline ;  second,  oc¬ 
cupational  efficiency ;  third,  civic  respon- 
sibilty. 

The  First  and  Most  Fundamental  Objective 

Essental  elementary  knowledge,  train¬ 
ing,  and  discipline  should  be  understood 
to  include  as  much  as  results  from  the 
successful  completion  of  the  full  elemen¬ 
tary  school  course  in  the  best  school  sys¬ 
tems,  a  course  requiifing,  as  a  rule,  eight 
years  of  regular  attendance,  36  to  40 
weeks  per  year. 

The  details  involved  in  such  a  course 
are  too  well  and  generally  known  to  re¬ 
quire  enumeration  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
recall  that  they  involve  not  merely  the 
mastery  of  the  elementary  tools  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  communication,  the  three  R’s, 
but  practical  use  of  these  tools  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  use  becomes  easy, 
habitual,  which  means  not  merely  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  in  our  common 
language,  but  the  habit  of  reading  and 
writing  as  a  means  of  getting  and  com¬ 
municating  knowledge ;  that  they  involve 
such  facts  and  principles  of  geography, 
history,  civics,  and  elementary  science  as 
the  14-yenr-old  mind  is  able  to  grasp ; 
that  they  involve  some  training  in  the 
elements  of  art  production,  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  modeling,  and  of  art  appreciation ; 
that  they  involve  some  training  in  the 
use  of  tools,  physical  training,  and  train¬ 
ing  in  hygienic  knowledge  and  practice; 
and,  above  all,  that  they  involve  much 
moral  training,  training  in  understanding, 
and  especially  in  responding  to  ideals  of 
personal  conduct  and,  civic  duty  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  family  and 
the  community. 

The  present  eight-year  elementary 
school  course,  as  it  is  carried  out  even  in 
the  best  school  systems,  is  not  here  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  fixed  or  final  ideal,  especially 
in  details,  of  the  first  objective  of  public 
education.  It  is  used  merely  as  the  most 
practical,  brief,  and  generally  understood 
term  in  which  to  express  that  objective. 
It  should  be  understood  to  be  inclusive, 
not  exclusive,  of  any  improvements  that 
may  be  made  in  content,  in  method,  or 
in  organization,  such  as  the  junior  high- 
school  organization  affecting  the  latter 
years  of  the  typical  elementary  school 
course. 

The  Second  and  Third  Educational  Objectives 

This  first  objective  is  the  indispensable 
basis  of  the  other  two,  occupational  effi¬ 
ciency  and  civic  responsibility;  it  makes 


the  full  achievement  of  these  two  prac¬ 
ticable.  Indeed,  it  does  more  than  that ; 
it  affords  direct  and  invaluable  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  for  both  occupation  and 
citizenship.  Such  training,  however,  can 
never  go  beyond  the  preliminary  stage, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  limitations 
of  time,  but  even  more  certainly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  limitations  of  the  pupils. 
Occupational  efficiency  and  civic  responsi¬ 
bility  can  not  be  achieved  by  boys  and 
girls  before  reaching  14  years  of  age. 

Before  this  age,  and  even  at  this  age, 
as  a  rule,  they  lack  the  necessary  ma¬ 
turity  of  mind  and  body.  Any  adequate 
training  for  occupational  efficiency  or  for 
the  re.sponsibilities  of  citizenship  must 
follow  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
school  course,  at  least  in  the  case  of  all 
those  who  complete  that  course  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  age  at  whicli  it  should  be 
completed,  that  is  by  14,  o*-  at  the  latest 
15,  years. 

Four  Necessary  Features  of  a  Program  for  the 
Realization  of  the  First  Objective 

A  program  adequate  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  first  of  our  three  objectives 
must  involve  the  following  four  features  : 
First,  a  minimum  school  year  of  36 
weeks ;  second,  adequate  laws,  effectively 
enforced,  compelling  regular  attendance 
throughout  the  school  year  of  all  children 
over  a  certain  age,  preferably  7,  until  the 
elementary  course  is  completed,  or  until 
a  certain  age,  preferably  16,  is  reached ; 
third,  effective  public  control  of  private 
schools,  to  insure  the  maintenance  therein 
of  standards  equal  to  those  maintained  in 
public  schools,  and  to  insure  the  regular 
and  full  attendance  of  pupils  registered 
therein ;  fourth,  a  teaching  force,  every 
member  of  which  has  a  general  education 
at  least  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a  good 
four-year  high-school  course,  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  at  least  equivalent  to  that 
provided  by  a  good  two-year  normal- 
school  course. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  simple 
measures  for  the  achievement  of  our  first 
educational  objective,  that  of  equipping 
every  child  with  such  “  essential  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge,  training,  and  dis¬ 
cipline  ”  as  results  from  the  completion 
of  the  full  elementary  school  course  as 
now  provided  in  our  best  school  systems, 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  in¬ 
telligent  person  of  the  necessity  of  their 
adoption.  Yet,  .simple  and  obviously 
necessary  as  they  are,  their  practical  and 
earnest  application  would  effect  the  most 
immediate  and  startling  improvement  at 
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the  very  foinidaticns  of  our  public-school 
system.  At  a  conservative  estimate  this 
iiiiprovemeiit  would  average,  or  total,  not 
less  than  100  per  cent. 

The  Present  Length  of  the  Schooling  of  the 
American  People 

Partly  because  of  the  short  school  yeai', 
partly  because  only  partial  advantage,  is 
taken  even  of  this  short  year,  the  amount 
of  schooling  that  we  Americans  are  get¬ 
ting  is  startlingly  little.  As  a  Xaiion,  we 
are  Itarely  sixth  graders.  That  is,  the 
highest  grade  that  we  complete,  'on  the 
average,  is  the  sixth. 

At  the  extremely  slow  rate  of  progres.s 
that  statistics  disclose,  there  is  some 
prospect  that  children  now  of  kinder¬ 
garten  age  veil!  emerge  from  our  public 
schools  a  dozen  years  hence  as  near- 
seventh  graders. 

Tiie  aliove  averages  refer  to  the  country 
as  a  wliole.  By  States,  in  many  ca.ses, 
we  are  not  even  in  the  sixth-grade  class, 
and  with  little  prosiiect  of  soon  attaining 
that  class.  In  15  States  the  average  of 
our  schooling  is  falling  short  of  the  sixtii 
grade;  in  S  States  we  leave  school  as 
fifth  graders ;  and  3  States  graduate 
their  pupils  from  the  public  schools  as 
tliird  graders. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  length 
of  the  school  year,  we  are  dealing  with 
average.s.  The  actual  facts  are  both  bet¬ 
ter  and  worse  than  the  averages.  That 
is,  some  children  leave  the  public  schools 
having  completed  both  elementary  and 
high-school  courses;  but  balancing  these, 
are  others  whose  schooliug  has  fallen 
short,  in  varying  degrees,  of  the  averages 
indicated  al)Ove.  In  a  State  of  fourth 
graders  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  those 
immediately  affected,  a  redeeming  thing 
for  the  State,  that  1(X)  people  leave  school 
as  high-school  graduates ;  but  this  fact 
does  not  educate  another  group  of  200 
wlio  have  had  no  schooling  at  all.  Yet, 
tlie  300  average  as  fourth  graders. 

Carrying  into  effect  the  minimum 
standards  herewith  proposed  would  soon 
raise  us  to  a  Nation  of  tenth  graders.  Is 
it  possible  that  even  the  most  extreme 
advocate  of  the  general  superiority  of  the 
unsystematic  education  that  results  from 
“  practical  life  ”  would  think  that  10 
grades  of  systematic  instruction  would 
prove  a  handicap  to  anyone? 

Qualifications  of  teachers  in  American  Elemen¬ 
tary  Public  Schools 

We  are  a  nation  of  sixth  graders, 
taught,  half  of  us  by  tenth,  tlie  remainder 
possibly  by  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade 
teachers.  No  adequate  data  are  available 
fi’om  which  to  calculate  tlie  average 
scliooling  of  all  the  public-school  teachers 
of  America.  Such  figures  and  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  as  are  at  hand  warrant  the  con¬ 


clusion  that  it  is  little  if  any  beyond 
the  eleventh  grade,  or  third  year  of  tlie 
high  scliool,  including  in  the  average  all 
professional  training. 

It  is  no  ha.  sty  and  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment,  merely  calculated  to  make  a  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  delilierate  and  conservative 
expression  of  an  undesirable  fact,  when 
we  say  that,  on  the  average,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  elementary  scliools,  the  compara¬ 
tively  uneducated  are  set  to  teach  the 
slightly  less  educated  and  the  ignorant. 
Furthermore,  this  statement  is  just  cause 
for  offense  neither  to  elementary  teacliers 
as  a  class  nor  to  individuals. 

Two  Types  of  Secondary  Schools  Required 

Instruction  designed  to  prepare  for  oc¬ 
cupational  efficiencj'  and  civic  respon- 
siliility  should  cover  a  minimum  period 
of  four  years,  or  until  the  eighteenth 
birthday  is  reached,  for  both  hoys  and 
gorls,  with  an  additional  year  for  boys. 
This  instruction  should  be  maintained  liy 
law,  and  attendance  thereon  should  be 
reciuired  of  all  youth  concerned. 

For  the  giving  of  this  imstruction,  two 
general  types  of  schools  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  each  suited  to  the  needs  and 
choices  of  the  youth  who  are  to  attend. 
First,  there  should  be  full-time  schools  for 
those  who  can  devote  their  time  chiefly 
to  systematic  study ;  and,  second,  there 
should  be  part-time,  or  continuation 
schools,  for  those  who  are  compelled,  or 


who  choose,  to  devote  the  major  portion 
of  their  time  to  work. 

The  first  type  of  schools  v.muld  include 
the  high  schools  of  all  kinds — “  aca¬ 
demic,”  commercial,  technical,  trade,  and 
agricultural  schools — indeed  any  full¬ 
time  school  of  secondary  grade.  Such 
scliools  should  be  sufficient  in  number, 
variety,  aud  accessibility  to  provide  four 
years  of  high-grade  instruction  for  all 
youth  desiring  to  attend. 

The  second  type  of  schools  for  those 
who  are  to  devote  only  a  minor  part  of 
their  time  to  schooliug  should  be  flexible 
in  their  organization,  adapted  to  the  es¬ 
sential  conditions  of  employment.  Two 
conditions,  liowever,  should  be  strictly 
maintained  by  tliese  schools :  Their  liours 
of  instruction  for  a  given  pupil  should 
not  be  less  than  8  per  week,  48  weeks  in. 
the  year  ;  and  these  hours  .should  be  favor¬ 
able,  not  following  a  day’s  work,  nor  in 
addition  to  tlie  normal  working  hours  of 
a  week.  In  a  word,  the  school  hours, 
favorably  arranged  for  study,  should  be 
included  witliin  the  normal  weekly  work¬ 
ing  lionrs. 

Wliatever  the  detailed  arrangement  of 
liours,  contimuition  school  courses  sliould 
cover  four  years  of  progressively  graded 
work.  Tile  work  should  lie  chiefly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  two  ends  to  he  attained ;  it 
should  be  civic  and  vocational,  not  nar¬ 
rowly,  but  characteristically.  Tiiese 


HOW  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN  ADVERTISES  ITS  NEED  FOR 

TEACHERS 

[From  the  official  paper,  Wisconsin’s  Educational  Horizon.] 


Wanted!  By  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  More  Teachers 

To  the  teachers  and  suiJerintendents  of  the  State: 

The  most  'pressing  prohlem  hefore  the  State  educationl  authorities 
is  the  securing  of  a  sufjixient  suppln  of  adequately  trained  teachers. 

The  immediate  duty  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  State  is 
cooperation  in  increasing  the  number  of  students  enteHng  the  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  of  all  grades. 

High-school  principals.,  and  high-school  teachers  in  particular, 
hove  the  best  opportunity  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession.  The  increase  in  the  compensation  of  teachers  tcill  fur¬ 
nish  to  many  a  motive  for  entering  the  profession.  But  teachers 
must  not  forget  to  point  out  those  “  move  durable  satisfaetions''’ 
which  the  real  teacher  always  finds  hi  her  service  to  those  of  whom 
it  is  written  “  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heauenl"' 

The  State  board  of  education  will  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  pass 
on  helpful  suggestions. 

Yours  for  better  schools, 

EDWARD  A.  FITZPATRICK, 

Secretary  and  Statistician. 
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courses  would  necessarily  include  such 
“libera!”  studies  as  history,  literature, 
geography,  and  something  of  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  and  the  sciences  would  be  given 
mucli  attention.  In  their  vocational  bear¬ 
ing  tlie  courses  should  be  adapted  to  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  immediately  to  be 
served,  having  regard  not  merely  for  the 
occupations  in  which  the  pupils  might  be 
actually  engaged,  but  also  their  possible 
future'  occupations.  For  girls,  instruction 
in  hou.sehohl  arts  and  economy  should  al- 
v.ays  receive  prominent  place. 

National  Civic  Institutes 

The  training  of  young  men  for  civic 
le.sponsibility  and  vocational  efliciency 
should  culminate  in  a  full  12-month  year 
of  instruction,  discipline,  and  training,  to 
be  carried  on  directly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Government. 

For  this  year  of  training  all  male  youth 
of  the  land  should  be  mobilized  by  a  com¬ 
plete  draft  carried  out  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  only  those  seriously  crippled 
I'hysically  and  the  mentally  incompetent 
being  rejected  as  unfit ;  for  one  of  the 
fundamental  aims  of  this  course  of  train¬ 
ing  should  be  to  make  fit. 

Some  option  should  be  allowed  the  in¬ 
dividual  concerned  as  to  the  age  at  which 
he  should  enter  upon  this  year  of  strictly 
compulsory  training.  He  should  not  be 
allowed,  for  example,  to  begin  it  before 
reaching  the  age  of  17  years  and  C 
months ;  and  he  should  be  required  to  • 
begin  it  before  passing  his  twentieth 
birthday.  This  option  would  permit  most 
boys  in  high  schools  to  complete  their 
courses  before  entering  on  this  year’s 
training;  it  wouid  also  permit  those  going 
to  college  to  precede  their  college  work 
with  this  year  of  training. 

Additional  Supplementary  and  Hishcr  Educa¬ 
tional  Opportunities  to  be  Provided 

This  year  of  universal  training  for 
civic  responsibility,  including  also  train¬ 
ing  for  occupational  efficiency,  and  even, 
where  necessary,  instruction  in  essential 
elementary  knowledge  which  is  normally 
the  special  function  of  the  elementary 
school,  completes  the  proposed  program 
for  the  advancement  of  American  public 
education,  so  far  as  this  program  is  to  be 
required  and  universal.  Beyond,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  addition  to,  this  required 
progi-am  there  should  be  provided  at  pub¬ 
lic  expen.se  and  under  jniblic  control,  sup¬ 
plementing  the  provisions  of  private  and 
seinipublic  agencies,  all  the  varied  and 
ample  educational  opportunities  required 
to  “  bring  effectively  within  the  reach  not 
only  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also  of 
every  adult  citizen,  all  the  training,  physi¬ 
cal.  mental  and  moral,  literary,  technical 
and  scientific,  of  which  he  is  capable.” 


To  this  end  State  universities  afford¬ 
ing  not  only  instruction  of  collegiate 
grade  but  the  widest  range  of  advanced 
professional  instruction  should  be  fos¬ 
tered.  Already  a  few  of  these  universities 
arc  representative  types  of  the  highest 
educational  institutions  in  the  world  ;  but 
many  are  weak,  relatively  comparable  in 
their  weakness  to  the  many  mediocre 
and  poor  schools  of  secondary  and  ele¬ 
mentary  grade.  Relatively,  our  whole 
system  of  State  universities  needs 
strengthening  and  developing  almost  as 
much  as  does  our  system  of  lower  schools. 
Only  greatly  improved  State  universities 
will  be  worthy  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  lower  schools,  strengthened  and  de¬ 
veloped  as  proposed  by  this  program. 

Crowning  our  whole  system  of  public 
education,  there  should  be  established  im¬ 
mediately  at  Washington  the  long-pro¬ 
jected  but  never-realized  national  uni¬ 
versity,  an  institution  which  shouid  de¬ 
liberately  aim  at  the  outset  and  con¬ 
tinuously  to  express  the  most  advanced 
thought,  to  afford  the  richest,  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  varied  opportunities  for 
study — wholly  beyond  college  grade — to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Much 
of  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  departments  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  proper  restrictions,  of  course, 
should  be  available  as  laboratoi'y  ma- 
tei-ial.  All  the  results  of  the  work  of 
this  institution  should  be  made  freely 
available  to  governments  and  to  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens. 


WHAT  IOWA  DID 

[By  P.  E.  JXeClenahan,  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  Iowa] 

Our  last  General  Assembly 
passed  more  than  30  new  educa¬ 
tional  laws.  They  have  increased 
the  amount  of  money  they  are 
spending  for  teacher  training ; 
they  have  appropriated  $100,000 
to  help  the  rural  schools ;  they 
have  appropriated  $50,000  to  aid 
the  pupils  who  are  located  in  min¬ 
ing  districts ;  they  revised  the  con¬ 
solidated-school  law  and  gave  us  a 
county  board  of  education.  They 
established  a  teachers’  bureau  for 
the  placement  of  teachers;  they 
appropriated  $40,000  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion;  they  gave  us  a  minimum- 
wage  law  for  teachers,  which  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old 
law,  and  in  every  possible  way 
they  attempted  to  encourage  the 
educational  work  in  the  State. 


A  Deplorable  Burden  of  Adult  Illiteracy  to  be 
Removed 

But  while  this  program  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  compreliensive  and  complete, 
at  least  in  outline,  to  meet  normal  condi- 
tion.s,  that  is,  to  provide  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  and  continuous  instruction  of  all 
children  and  youth  up  to  18  or  20  years 
of  age,  it  does  not  sufficiently  provide 
for  all  present  conditions.  America  is 
now  bearing  the  burden  of  a  deplorable 
legacy  left  by  our  present  inadequate 
educational  program,  the  legacy  of  sev¬ 
eral  millions  of  citizens  or  residents  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  normal  elemen- 
taiy  school  age,  a  large  portion  of  them 
even  beyond  the  age  herein  proposed  for 
universal  training  for  civic  responsibility, 
without  achieving  our  first  educational 
objective,  even  in  its  minimum  terms, 
though  some  of  them  have  acquired  a 
mea.sure  of  the  second  and  possibly  a  few 
even  of  the  third  .objective. 

I  refer  to  our  vast  numbers  of  illiter¬ 
ates,  wholly  unschooled.  One  class  of 
these  illiterates  neither  speak,  read, 
write,  nor  understand  our  language  in 
any  form  ;  many  of  them  have  no  reading 
or  writing  knowledge  of  any  language. 
This  class  of  illiterates  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  our  foreign  born,  to  onlj'  a  slight  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  American-born  children  of 
the  foreign  born.  But  there  is  a  second 
large  class  of  illiterates,  native  born  and 
the  children  of  native-born  Americans, 
both  white  and  colored ;  this  class  of 
illiterates  speak  and  understand  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  so  far  as  they  use  any 
language,  but  they  can  neither  read  it 
nor  write  it. 

This  problem  of  adult  illiteracy,  so 
enormous  in  its  proportions,  we  owe  to 
the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  educational  system  or  systems,  which 
have  fallen  far  short  of  achieving  our 
first  educational  objective,  the  simplest 
essentials  of  elementary  knowledge,  and 
have  completely  failed  to  make  even  a 
serious  and  comprehensive  attempt  to 
achieve  this  objective  in  the  case  of  the 
great  armies  of  adult  illiterate  immi¬ 
grants  that  were  annually  invading 
America  before  the  war. 

In  many  cities  and  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  of  a  few  Southern  States  commend¬ 
able  beginnings  have  been  made  in  the 
education  of  adult  illiterates.  But  com¬ 
pared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
if  America  really  intends  to  be  a  full.v 
literate  nation,  all  that  has  lieen  achieved 
thus  far  is  almost  insignificant. 

Our  adult  illiterates  present  a  special 
problem,  demanding  specially  organized 
schools,  in  charge  of  specially  qualified 
teachers,  provided  with  .specially  prepared 
textbooks  and  employing  special  methods, 
all  differing  from  the  primary  school  for 
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cliilcli-ea  as  radically  as  tlie  hifrh  school, 
or  even  college,  differs  from,  the  primary 
scliool. 

Is  This  Comprehensive  Educational  Program 
Practicable 

Is  this  vast  educational  program  prac¬ 
ticable?  Indeed  it  is.  Its  execution  is 
not  a  difficult  matter,  if  only  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  decide  that  it  is  worth  while 
and  that  it  shall  be  carried  out.  It  is 
simplicity  itself  compared  with  the  colos¬ 
sal  war  program.  It  is  the  next  step  in 
tJie  campaign  for  enlightened  democracy. 
Even  now  thousands  of  American  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  are  enjoying  at  public 
expense  all  the  advantages  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  afford  them ;  but  millions  of 
others,  just  as  worthy,  and  as  educa¬ 
tionally  needy,  are  enjoying  no  such  ad¬ 
vantages.  This  is  a  democratic  program, 
a  program  of  equalization,  a  program  foi‘ 
bringing  to  the  many  those  advantages 
that  only  the  .select  few  now  enjoy.  It 
is  a  program  for  the  development  of  all, 
not  merely  a  small  part,  of  the  Nation’s 
human  resources. 

But  the  cost  of  it!  Would  it  not  be 
tremendous?  No;  it  would  be  almost 
in.signilicant  compared  with  the  cost  of 
war.  And  there  is  this  dilTercnce  that 
should  never  he  forgotten :  The  cost  of 
war  is  the  cost  of  destruction ;  there  is 
no  guaranteed  return ;  indeed  the  total 
cost  may  exceed  manyfold  the  original 
investment.  While  the  cost  of  education 
is  returned  manyfold,  even  in  kind,  in 
wealth-producing  capacity  to  make  the 
investing  nation  materially  prosperous ; 
but  even  greater  is  the  return  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  public  spirit,  and  civic  responsi¬ 
bility.  Investment  in  the  education  of 
her  children  and  youth,  of  her  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  is  the  most  gilt-edged  investment  that 
any  State  can  make ;  unlike  ali  other 
investments,  it  combines  the  greatest 
safety  with  the  largest  rate  of  return. 

Estimated  Cost  of  the  Program 

But  while  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
educational  program  would  be  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  costs  of  war,  or  with  the 
advantages  that  would  ticcrue  from  it,  the 
cost  would  be  large  compared  with  pres¬ 
ent  expenditures  for  education.  The  total 
annual  cost  for  maintenance  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States,  in  schools 
of  elementary  and  high-school  grade — 
this  is  exciusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings — 
is  now  appi’oximately  ,$650,000,000.  To 
carry  out  the  program  here  outlined 
would  probably  cost  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  times  as  much,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  national  civic 
institutes,  which  would  be  an  entirely 
new  feature,  and  alone  would  probably 
cost  at  least  $500,000,000  annually.  Two 


and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  is  a  large 
sum.  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
30,000,000  pupils  is  a  large  number ;  and 
it  is  still  further  true  that  at  this  rate 
the  cost  per  pupil  is  extremely  small,  a 
little  over  ,$S0. 

Thi.s  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  of 
the  proposed  program  over  the  present 
program,  which  is,  of  cour.se,  only  a  very 
rough  estimate,  is  based  chielly  on  the 
following  four  considerations :  First,  the 
much  larger  number  of  children,  youth, 
and  adult  illiterates  to  be  educated ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  considerable  increase,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  length  of 
the  school  year ;  third,  the  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  years  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  pi’ovided  for  each  child  or 
youth,  on  the  average;  and  fourth,  the 
much  larger  average  rate  of  wage  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  teachers  in 
order  to  secure  those  of  the  qualiticatious 
demanded. 

Two  Obstacles  in  the  V/ay 

But  anyone  who  has  even  a  superlicial 
acquiiintance  with  the  present  plans  of 
educational  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  in  America,  and  with  present 
methods  of  taxation  for  etlucational  sup¬ 
port,  will  recognize  at  once  therein  in¬ 
superable  obstacles  to  the  realization  of 
a  program  like  the  one  here  proposed. 
I’he  greatest  and  most  fundamental  ob¬ 
stacle  is  undoubtedly  linancial ;  next,  and 
perhaps  scarcely  .second,  is  the  pride  of 
local  autonomy. 

While  the  total  wealth  and  annual  in¬ 
come  of  the  Nation  is  ample  to  finance 
this  proposed  educational  program,  the 
wealth  and  income  of  many  cities  and 
country  districts,  taxable  units  in  which 
perhaps  more  than  half  the  people  to  be 
educated  are  found,  would  be  taxed  be¬ 
yond  any  reasonable,  frequently  any 
practically  possible  limit,  were  this  pro¬ 
gram  attempted  under  present  methods 
of  educational  support,  for  it  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  true  that  the  taxable  wealth  of  a 
given  taxable  unit,  whether  school  dis¬ 
trict,  city,  county,  or  State,  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  educational  needs  therein. 

It  is  one  of  the  almost  sacred  traditions 
of  America  that  complete  control,  as  well 
as  the  chief  financial  support  of  education, 
is  a  local  matter.  This  feeling  of  extreme 
local  responsibility  has  much  to  commend 
it;  to  it  must  be  credited  a  great  deal 
that  is  best  in  American  education  to-day. 
But  this  same  feeling,  perverted,  is 
equally  responsible  for  much  that  is 
worst  in  our  education,  for  in  practice 
it  often  works  out  to  mean  that  a  given 
community  claims  the  right  to  maintain 
just  as  poor  and  ineflicient,  not  to  say 
corrupt,  an  educational  system  as  it 
pleases. 


Education  a  National  Concern 
The  time  has  now  clearly  arrived  when 
education  generally  should  be  considered 
and  treated  as  of  great,  indeed  the  great¬ 
est,  national  concern.  The  crisis  of  the 
war  helped  to  make  this  fact  stand  out 
in  clear  relief.  At  once  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  to  every  thinking  person  that  the 
thousands  of  unassimilated  foreign 
groups,  millions  of  people,  speaking 
scores  of  different  languages  and  dialects, 
but  understanding  no  word  of  our  na¬ 
tional  tongue,  were  not  exclussively  or 
even  chielly  the  concern  of  Fall  River, 
of  Newark,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Cleveland, 
of  Chicago,  of  Milwaukee,  of  St.  Paul, 
of  Seattle,  but  of  the  Nation ;  it  became 
apparent  that  millions  of  native-born 
illiterates,  white  and  colored,  were  not 
exclusively  or  even  chielly  the  concern 
of  Louisiana,  of  South  Carolina,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  of  iMississippi,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  but  of  the  Nation ;  it  became 
apparent  that  the  failure  of  local  com¬ 
munities  to  provide  technical  training  in 
sufficient  variety  and  extent  was  a  matter 
of  national  concern. 

And  the  concern  of  the  Nation  in  the 
results  of  our  weak  and  inadequate, 
locally  independent,  educational  sys¬ 
tems  Avas  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
effects  on  military  efficiency ;  the  effects 
on  our  whole  national  life,  on  our  unity 
of  purpose  and  effort,  were  cause  for  far 
graver  concern. 

A  National  Department  of  Education 

It  is  evident  that  the  development  of 
this  or  of  any  other  plan  of  education, 
national  in  scope  and  adequate  to  na¬ 
tional  needs,  demands  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  education  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government,  a  department  that 
shall  be  on  a  par  with  all  other  State 
departments,  having  a  secretary  at  its 
head  who  is  a  member  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet. 

Let  no  one  suppo.se  that  the  estahli.sh- 
ment  of  such  a  department  of  education 
would  mark  an  innovation  in  government. 
On  the  contrary,  the  present  lack  of  such 
a  department  in  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  places  that  Government  almost  in 
a  class  by  itself  in  this  respect.  In  two 
score  Governments  all  over  the  world 
there  is  found  a  department  or  ministry 
of  education  or  public  instruction.  Such 
ministries  are  found  in  England,  Fraiice, 
Belgium,  Denmark.  Italy,  and  .Tapan; 
and  they  are  not  wanting  in  Colombia, 
Peru,  Greece,  Venezuela,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  Siam. 

True,  the  common  recognition  in  the 
Governments  of  the  Avorld  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  as  one  of  the  half  dozen  or  half 
score  great  national  fundamental  inter¬ 
ests  and  responsibilities  is  not  in  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  such  recognition  of 
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ocluciition  in  our  Aniei'ioan  ( Jovornment ; 
it  is,  iiowever,  an  iinprossiM'  ohjoct  les¬ 
son.  I5u(:  llio  all-.suflicieni  i-oason  for  sule- 
(lUiite  Kovornmcntul  recoguilion  of  iniblic 
education  in  America  is  llie  simple  rea- 
•son  tliat  only  througli  such  reeognition 
can  tliere  l)e  a.ssured  to  all  tlie  American 
]ieople  adt><]uate  preparation  for  tlie  great 
tasks  that  are  before  tliein ;  that  only 
tlirougli  sueli  recognition  (,)f  education  can 
tlie  Auu'rican  Nation  qualify  itself  to  dis- 
cliarge  the  unprecedented  responsibilities 
that  should  be  vcelcoiiK',  that  will  be  in- 
C'vitablf'. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  PROFESSOR 
[Frora  the  Now  York  Times.] 

No  one  familiar  with  the  predicament 
of  the  American  professor  can  doubt  the 
justice  of  President  Lowell’s  plea  for  a 
fund  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  teaching 
force  at  Harvard.  In  most  of  our  uni¬ 
versities  the  leading  pi'ofessorships  were 
endowed  many  generations  ago.  Long 
before  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  salaries  that  were  intended  to  be 
munificent,  and  that  were  munificent,  had 
shrunk  a  full  quarter,  and  often  a  third, 
in  actuai  purchasing  power  The  scale 
of  prices  caused  by  the  war  has  brought 
anothf'r  shrinkage  equally  great.  Mean¬ 
time  all  our  standards  of  living  liave 
advanced.  Even  teaching  is  no  longer  the 
simple  thing  it  was.  Scientists  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  undertake  original  research 
and  humanists  to  ivrite  books.  Travel 
and  intercourse  with  leading  minds 
everywhere  should  form  and  have  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  competent  teacher.  But  these 
things  have  become  difficult,  generally 
impossible. 


Meaning  of  Socialization 


The  philosophy  of  Dewey,  Thorndike, 
and  other  contemporary  leaders  in  the 
field  of  eddeation  leads  us  to  see  that  the 
learning  process  to  be  effective  must  be 
•so  managed  that  the  child  is  constantly 
required  to  develop  through  its  own  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  solution  of  vital  problems, 
the  solving  of  which  gives  him  present 
satisfaction.  Tliis  idea  is  founded  upon 
sound  doctrines  reinforced  by  number¬ 
less  concrete  instances  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  process  of  learning.  It  is 
learning  tiirough  experience.  The  mem¬ 
orization  of  empty  facts  is  incompatible 
with  problematic  teaching.  It  is  true  the 
child  must  know  facts  but  he  must  po.s- 
,sess  tliem  as  tools  with  which  to  think. 
In  solving  real  concrete  problems  the 
child  u.ses  many  facts,  and  by  this  use 
they  become  associated,  organized,  and 
iire  con.sequently  learned  and  remem¬ 
bered. — Wisconsin  State  Education  Ite- 
tiovt,  t!)IG-101S. 


CHILDREN’S  BUREAU  TEACHES 

RURAL  MOTHERS  BY  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE  BABY  CLINIC 

A  big  gi-ay  automobile  truck  known  as 
the  “Child  AVelfare  Special”  has  just 
been  jmt  into  the  field  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  I.abor  to  test  the  usefulness  of  the 
automobile  in  carrying  the  message  of 
better  babies  into  rural  communities. 
The  truck  is  completely  fitted  as  a  model 
“well  baby  clinic”  Avith  a  Government 
doctor  and  nurse  in  charge  to  examine 
children  and  give  mothers  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  care  necessary  to  make  and 
keep  them  Avell. 

Such  advice  can  be  obtained  by  mothers 
in  towns  and  cities  at  children’s  health 
centers ;  but  the  country  woman  is  usually 
shut  off  from  such  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  proper  care  of  her 
children.  The  Children’s  Bureau  car 
will  demonstrate  a  practical  means  of 
bringing  education  in  child  care  to  the 
doors  of  mothers  who  are  far  from  in¬ 
fant  welfare  stations,  and  indeed  often 
many  miles  from  doctor  or  nurse.  It  is 
hoped  that  after  a  few  months  in  tiie 
field  a  “  log  ”  of  the  car  may  be  put  at 
the  service  of  organizations  wishing  to 
operate  movable  health  centers. 

The  eagerness  of  rural  mothers  to  gain 
such  help  as  the  .special  can  give  them  is 
demonstrated  by  the  report  just  received 
by  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  reception 
given  the  car  at  Woodson,  Morgan  County, 
Ill.,  the  first  stop.  In  .spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  thrashing  season  was  at  its 
height,  the  Government  doctor  and  nurse 
Avere  almost  overwhelmed  Avith  the  croAvd 
of  mothers,  fathers,  and  babies.  Exami¬ 
nations  lasted  until  late  into  the  evening. 

“  Every  mother,”  Avrites  the  bureau 
nurse,  “  Avas  more  impressed  Avith  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  Avhat,  if  anything, 
Avas  Avrong  Avith  her  child  than  with  the 
novelty  of  the  motorized  clinic.  One 
mother,  Avho  through  an  error  lost  her 
turn  on  the  first  day  and  Avaited  in  vain 
all  through  the  afternoon  to  haA^e  her 
children  examined,  returned  on  the  fol- 
loAving  evening  from  her  home  several 
miles  out  in  the  country,  so  as  not  to  miss 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  special.” 

The  local  arrangements  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  health  conferences  held  in  the  car 
are  being  made  by  the  child  welfare  com¬ 
mittees  Avho  Avere  in  charge  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  year  campaign  conducted  by  the 
children’s  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the 
child  conservation  section  of  the  Councii 
of  National  Defense. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  PORTO  RICO 

ABOLISHES  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

During  the  session  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Legislature,  Avhich  came  to  close  .Tuly  5, 
a  law  Avas  enacted  reorganizing  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments  of  that  island. 
Mayors,  councils,  and  school  boards  are 
abolished.  ProA'ision  is  made  for  a  mu- 
nicipai  assembly  Avhich  will  choose  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments.  In 
place  of  the  school  board  there  Avill  be  a 
municipal  commi.ssioner  of  education, 
AA’ho  AA'ill  exercise  all  tbe  poAvers  and 
functions  formerly  conferred  upon  school 
boards,  and  aa'Iio,  in  fact,  becomes  the 
business  administrator  of  the  schools; 
thus  the  schools  of  a  municipality  Avill 
have  a  professional  head  in  the  person 
of  the  .supervi.sor  of  schools,  appointed 
by  the  insular  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  business  manager  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  municipal  commissioner  of 
education  appointed  by  the  municipal  as¬ 
sembly  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  In 
municipalities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  there  Avill  be  five  commissioners  or 
executiA’e  heads  in  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment;  in  those  of  tlie  third  class  only 
three.  The  legislature  hopes  that  this 
ncAv  laAv  Avill  result  in  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
municipal  affairs. 


YEAK  OF  CIVIC  TRAINING 
FOR  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL 


(Continued  from  page  2.) 

“  There  is  a  growing  disinclination  of 
young  men  and  Avomen  to  enter  upon 
teaching  as  a  profe.ssion,  evidenced  by 
the  lessening  number  of  graduates  from 
normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges  and 
also  of  admission  to  these  institutions 
and  by  the  steady  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  college  seniors  AA'ho  become  teach¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  profession  of  teaching  for  more 
attractive  and  lucrative  employment. 
The  consequent  shortage  of  teachers  is 
depriA’ing  many  thousand  cliildren  of  ade¬ 
quate  instruction,  and  Ave  affirm  that  the 
future  of  our  country  depends  upon  giv¬ 
ing  the  children  of  to-day  the  sort  of 
training  that  will  produce  efficient,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  patriotic  citizens,  prepared 
to  uphold  the  ideals  of  American  democ¬ 
racy.  It  is  impossibie  for  teachers  of 
mediocre  ability  or  of  insufficient  ideals 
to  train  properly  the  citizenship  of  to- 
morroAv. 

“  We,  therefore,  insist  that  all  teach¬ 
ers’  organizations  as  a  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  salaries  of  teachers, 
also  conduct  a  systematic  campaign  to 
interest  desirable  men  and  Avomen  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  that 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
each  State  commissioner  of  education 
secure  the  services  of  men  and  women 
best  equipped  to  conduct  such  a  campaign 
among  high  schools  and  colleges.” 
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BIG  GENERAL  EDUCATION  FUND  FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS  , 


Legislature  Passes  Four  Million  Equalization  Bill — Makes 
$650  Minimum  Salary — Aids  Smaller  Towns 

What  is  characterized  as  “  the  most  important  educa¬ 
tional  bill  that  has  been  before  the  legislature  in  20 
years”  was  enacted  into  law  when  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  just  before  adjournment,  passed  the  bill 
creating  a  State  school  fund 
of  $4,000,000  and  raising  the 
minimum  salary  of  teachers 
by  $100. 

As  described  in  a  previous 
issue  of  School  Life  (April 
16),  this  Massachusetts 
“  equalization  ”  measure  is 
expected  to  have  an  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  in  improving 
schools  in  the  smaller  towns. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  some 
of  the  liirger  and  wealthier 
communities,  though  here 
and  there  were  individuals 
from  the  larger  cities  who 
fought  earnestly  for  the 
measure  as  one  that  would 
bring  justice  to  the  entire 
State.  The  opinion  that 
finally  prevailed  w’as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Michael  H.  Sulli¬ 
van,  chairman  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  in  the 
^  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education,  as 
follows : 

“  It  Is  a*  sad  commentary 
on  our  State  educational 
thought  and  duty  that  a  boy 
or  girl  may  land  on  these 
shores,  settle  in  Boston, 
speaking  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  in  six  years,  by  reason 
of  the  advantages  of  Boston’s 
schools,  outstrip,  education¬ 
ally,  a  boy  or  girl  of  the  same 
age  born  and  reared  in  any 
one  or  more  than  one-half 
the  tOAvns  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth.  How  lavishly  do  we  provides,  educationally,  for  our 
native  born !  Because  of  this  opportunity  iu  Boston  and  in  a 
few  other  places  in  the  State,  people  from  other  States  of  the 
Union  and  from  abroad  and  too  many  of  our  own  people  are 
given  to  praise  of  Massachusetts  education,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  only  talking  of  and  quoting  as  a  standard  the  best 
that  exists  in  a  few  spots  in  the  Commonwealth. 


IOWA  IN  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  DRIVE 


Boys’  Reserve  and  Other  Agencies  Working  to  Put  Youth 
in  School — Civic  and  Social  Organizations  Cooperating  for 
School  Service  to  Home  and  Country 

Emphasizing  the  service  to  home  and  country,  as  well 
as  material  advantage,  resulting  from  education,  the 
Boys’  Working  Re.serve  and  other  agencies  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  have  entered  upon  a  determined  campaign  to 

get  boys  and  girls  back  into 
school  this  fall.  A  special 
back-to-school  poster  point¬ 
ing  out  the  value  of  education 
has  been  sent  to  every  county 
director  in  the  State.  “  Our 
hope  is  that  we  may  be  able 
to  create  so  much  sentiment 
for  back  to  scliool  that  going 
to  school  will  be  the  popular- 
tiling  to  do,”  says  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Director  of  the  Reserve. 

Quotations  from  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Marshall ;  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Spaulding,  of  the  Iowa  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs; 
President  Pearson,  of  the 
Iowa  State  College;  and 
others  are  used  to  show  boys 
and  girls  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tion.  “  The  future  of  the 
Republic  depends  upon  the 
character  of  its  citizenship ; 
we  are  not  building  perma¬ 
nently  unless  the  youth  of 
the  land  are  made  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  meaning  of 
American  citizemship,”  was 
Vice  President  Marshall’s 
statement.  Mrs.  Spaulding 
said  : 

“  The  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  to-day  is  service:  We 
need  educated  and  trained 
young  men  and  women  as 
never  before.  The  future 
manhood  and  womanhood  of 
Iowa  should  prepare  now  to 
meet  the  duties  that  will 
come  to  them,  by  obtaining 
the  best  education  possible.”  President  Pearson’s  comment  was : 

“  The  uneducated  person  stands  still  while  the  world  moves 
on.  Take  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  provided  by 
the  State,  and  thus  form  a  solid  foundation  for  self-education, 
which  should  continue  as  long  as  you  live.  The  good  worker 
who  understands  his  work  best  is  the  one  who  goes  forward  tha 
fastest.” 


ANCEI 

AND 
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AFTER  WARPESDING  COURSE 


Title  page  of  new  After-War  Reading  Course  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 

of  Education, 


130680° — 19  (Continued  on  page  7,  column  3.) 
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August  lOtli  to  Mill 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  IOWA, 

“Service  to  Home  and  Country— as  Well  as  the  Accumulation 
of^ealth  May  be^Accomplished  Through  Education” 


tk 


_  *The  future  uf  ilir  rrpablir  drpeixl*  upeo  tbr  rbirMlrr  of  iu 
rilixriuhtp.  We  are  ci*i  Uuili)iii|  pmMnentIjt  «nle«*  the  jouth  ef 
the  bad  an  taadr  full)  actjuainird  wiib  ihr  meaning  of  Aintricjo 
riliaraabip/*  v  a 

Viet  Prraidrni  Marahall. 

'  d* 

**TI<t  grtami  ll»Dg  ID  tbt 'World  today  It  aroirti  V’r  fired 
oducated  and  trained  young  men  and  woreeo  at  never  before.  The 
future  manhood  an\]  womanhood  of  Iowa,  thould  prepare  now  to  , 
meet  the  dutiei  that  will  eome  to  them,  by  eblaioing  the  bett  | 
education  poatible  ”  '' 

Mn  If.  W.  Spaulding. 

PrcMdenl  Iowa  Federation  of  Vomen'*  Cluba  ^ 

"Thr  ooeduraled  (lerwon  ttanda  tiill  while  ihr  world  movat  on.' 
Take  ad'UDlTgr  of  iJir  oduealional  fteililln  provided  by  i!m  atate  i 
and  ihut  form  a  aelid  foundation  for  telf<ducarlon  which  abouM 
eootinue  at  long  aa  you  live.  Tlie  good  worker  who  noderHandt 
hit  work  faral  U  the  one  wbo  goet  forward  the  fuleil.'*  K.  A. 
Peanan.  Prraidroi.  Iowa  Statr  Otiege  of  Agriculture  and  M» 
ebanic  Arir 


I  am  jilettedloAOle  that  a  Sort  to  Sr/ioof  Compai^  hat  been 
inaogwrated  in  towa.  i 

Preaeni  wkgM  and  econemie  eondilioni  havr  t  tendency  to 
induce  young  people  to  atop  tehvol  before  tbe)  have  completed 
their  Ininhvg.  j 

Thr  boy  or  girl  wdio  romplelrt  high  avhool  and  collegr  li 
derided  odvanltpe  in  the  fulu 
I  hope  eecry.rdoeator,  | 
rffert  to  |>romo<e  the  welfare  of  viur  ho>a  and  glrlt 

P.E  MtCIrnahan,  Supt.  Public  lotlructioiw 


o  rompieirt  nign  avnooi  ana  coiirgr  iiia  a  , 
ir  future  work  of  the  world.  f 

itor,  pareiil  jod  citi/rn  will  help  in  ihia] 
elfare  of  our  ho)a  tiid  glrlt  w— ^ 


^  -  “The  beat  aaaet  a  boy  or  girl  ean  have  foe  thehaltlet  of  life  la  a  - 
Iratned  mind.  A  train^  mind  it  'educatioa.'  Tbe  beat  place  t*  • 
‘  gel  an  educalioD  i*  in  |)k  teliooli  and  rollegca.*’ 

V  at  i  ttt  .  Governor  W.  t.  flarding. 

“Iowa  polnla  with  pride  to  ila  fisall  per  cent  of  itlilmey.  alao 
lo  ill  per  capita  wealth  and  progmaive  ciluemahip.  Education 
a|tp1ied  to  Dtcural  reaourcea  ii  productive  of  Uiii  condition  Tbe 
^  {ndivddual  proCta  by  education,  the  Sutr  and  Nation  by  inerrated 
•fficieney.** 

"  '  -  A.  L  Urirk.  Comailiiloiicr  of  Labor  - 


“Tbe  United  Slalra  Bo)V  Working  Retervr  at  tbe  third  a» 
lioinl  conferenee  firmly  determined  lo  tafrguard  the  cdu'calional 
tiandardi  of  the  Unilrd  Slam  drivpile  the  templalien  ta  throw  the 
iplendid  boy  power  of  the  nation  into  indtutry  v.iihovi  thought^ 
of  futiUT  ronaequmcet.''  ,t-  v 

?  N,  A.  Smyth. 

Atuttani  Dircvtoi  Cesrrol.  li.  S.  Employment  Service, 

^  “Wheti  thr  period  of  induiiria]  rekdjuataieni  ii  over,  we  wilt 
again  face  thr  demand  for  tkilled  labor  in  thie  country  No 
longer  ran  we  be  dr|icndrnl  upon  Europe  for  our  artiuna  and 
trained  wnrkrra.  From  tbit  limr  oo  we  mntl  train  American 
Youtb  for  American  Inilualry  ~  Wm  E  Hall.  National  Director., 
I'  S  Bo><' Working  Krerrve 

“The  man  or  woman  in  America  who  is  lo  luereed  tomorrow  ' 
■oat  br  Iwiter  trahMtd  than  any  American  >n  the  potl.  Wr  have  a 
greet  naliorul  debt  to  pay :  wr  have  uted  Mp  orarly  all  oor  apace 
land:  ability  and  mining  alone  will  carry  one  forward  Tbe  Imya 
and  girit  of  Amenra  muvl  way  In  achool  jiwl  ae  long  at  they  pow 
tibly  eaiv~  Draw  Rutaell.  Prpartmeni  ol  Educaliotv  Univeriily 
wf  towa 


felt 


The  Latest  Gospel  'in  this  World  is,  Know  Thy  Work  and  Do  It, — Carlyle 


POSTER  USED  IN  THE  IOWA  “  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  ”  CAMPAIGN. 
(Actual  size,  19  by  27J  inches.) 


Tendency  to  Leave  School. 

State  Superintendent  P.  E.  McClena- 
lian  point.s  out  in  the  poster  that — 

“  Present  wages  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  have  a  tendency  to  induce  young 
pe()])!e  to  stop  school  before  tliey  have 
coinjiletod  tlieir  training. 

“  Tlie  l)i).v  or  girl  wlio  complete.s  liigh 
sclioo!  and  college  has  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  in  (lie  future  worlc  of  tlie  world. 

“  I  liope  every  educator,  parent,  and 
oiiizen  will  help  in  this  effort  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  hoys  and  girls." 

Education  and  Natural  Resources. 

A.  L.  Prick,  commissioner  of  labor  for 
the  State,  furnishes  a  statement  empha¬ 
sizing  the  need  of  education  as  applied  to 
natural  re.sonrces,  tisserting  that — 

“  Iowa  iioint.s  with  pride  to  its  small 
per  cent  of  illiteracy,  al.so  to  its  per  capita 
wealth  and  progressive  citizenship.  Edu¬ 
cation  aiiplied  to  natural  resources  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  this  condition.  The  individual 
profits  by  education,  the  State  and  Nation 
by  increased  ethciency.” 

Dean  W.  F.  Ttnssell,  of  tlie  University 
of  Iowa,  lu’lngs  out  in  his  contribution  to 
the  poster  ihat — 

“  Tlie  man  or  woman  in  America  who 
is  to  succeed  to-morrow  must  be  better 
trahied  than  any  American  in  the  past. 
We  have  a  great  national  debt  to  pay ; 
we  have  used  up  nearly  all  our  spare 
land ;  ability  and  training  alone  will 
carry  one  forward.  The  boys  and  girls 
of  America  must  stay  in  school  just  as 
long  as  they  possibly  can.” 

Effective  Use  of  Government  Charts. 

Five  charts  from  Money  Value  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  lUirean  of  Education  Bulletin 
issued  in  1917,  are  used  to  good  effect  in 
the  poster.  One  shows  tliat  though  less 
tlian  1  per  cent  of  American  men  are  col¬ 
lege  graduates,  this  1  per  cent  has  fur¬ 
nished  55  per  cent  of  oiir  American  Pre^ii- 
dents,  3G  per  cent  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  47  per  cent  of  the  Speakers  of 
the  House,  54  per  cent  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  G2  per  cent  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  50  per  cent  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  67  per  cent  of  the  Attorneys 
General,  69  per  cent  of  tlie  Justices  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court.  Another  of  the 
cliart.s  attempts  to  prove  that  “  Every  day 
spent  in  school  pays  the  child  nine 
dollars.” 

CLUBHOUSES  FOR  WOMEN 
TEACHERS 


Cincinnati  woman  teachers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  project  of  a  permanent 
building  for  their  teachers'  club.  Other 
cities  liaving  such  clubs  will  render  a 
service  liy  sending  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  a  description  of  their  plan,  for 
transmission  to  the  Cincinnati  committee, 
of  wliicli  Miss  Frieda  Benhart  is  chair¬ 
man. 


MAINE  TOWN  INCREASES 
SALARIES 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Biddeford, 
Me.,  lias  adopted  the  following  salary 
schedule : 

Minimum  salary,  $600;  maximum  sal¬ 
ary,  grades,  $1,000;  maximum  salary, 
high-school  women  teachers,  $1,500. 

Increased  authorized  to  teachers  recom¬ 
mended  by  superintendent,  $150  to  .$200 


for  high-school  teachers,  $125  for  special 
teachers,  $100  for  grade  positions. 

Special  increases  so  that  no  grade  teach¬ 
ers  of  eight  years’  experience  or  more  are 
to  receive  less  than  $750,  i.  e.,  C-grade 
maximum.  This  maximum  is  50  per  cent 
above  that  paid  five  years  ago. 

Yearly  Increases  hereafter  are  to  be  as 
follows :  C-class  teacher,  $50 ;  B-class 
teacher,  $100 ;  A-class  teacher,  $200. 

The  $1,000  maximum  for  the  superior 
grade  teacher  is  double  the  prewar  salary. 
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EDUCATION  BILL  DISCUSSED  IN  SENATE 


Senator  Smith  Replies  to  Criticisms  of  Bill  Creating  Federal  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Giving  Federal  Aid — Is  Certain  Opposition  Due  to  Misapprehension 
of  Provisions  of  Bill 


Stating  that  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Genenti  P^ederation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs,  and  many  other  organizations 
liave  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  tlie  educa¬ 
tion  bill.  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction  in  the  Senate  July 
28  that  what  little  opposition  had  been 
registered  was  based  on  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Replies  to  Specific  Objections 

Summarizing  the  objections  to  the  bill, 
Senator  Smith  said  they  were  three : 

(1)  That  the  whole  educational  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  country  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  one  autocratic  over¬ 
seer  here  in  Washington. 

(2)  That  the  bill  takes  away  the  duty 
and  right  of  parents  to  educate  their  own 
children  and  the  right  of  the  children  to 
be  so  educated. 

(3)  That  the  bill  would  banish  God 
from  every  schoolroom  and  is  a  direct 
assault  upon  religion. 

In  his  reply  to  these  objections  Senator 
Smith  .said : 

“  No  one  can  read  the  bill  without  ob¬ 
serving  that  no  autocratic  overseer  of 
education  is  created  in  Washington. 

“  It  will  also  readily  be  seen  that  the 
bill  in  no  way  interfei’es  with  the  right  of 
a  parent  to  place  his  child  in  a  private 
school  or  religious  denominational  school 
if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

“  The  bill  seeks  to  aid  the  States  in 
fighting  illiteracy,  in  teaching  the  English 
language  to  immigrants,  in  strengthening 
the  schools  by  adding  to  the  pay  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  by  contributing  toward  the  better 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work. 

“  The  charge  that  it  banishes  God  from 
the  schoolroom  and  that  it  is  an  assault 
upon  religion  will  be  tolerated  only  by  one 
who  opposes  public  education  conducted 
by  the  State  or  local  authorities,  and  who 
opposes  all  .schools,  except  denominational 
and  parochial  schools. 

What  the  Bill  Provides 

“  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  the  bill 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  department 
of  education,  with  a  secretary  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet.  They  transfer  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  authorize  the  President 
to  transfer  from  time  to  time,  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  other  national  educational  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
They  give  the  secretary  of  education 
supervisory  authority  over  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 


“  Section  5  requires  the  department  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigation  in  the 
field  of  education  and  directs  that  re¬ 
search  be  undertaken  in  illiteracy  ;  immi¬ 
grant  education ;  public-school  education, 
and  especially  rural  education ;  physical 
education,  including  health  education, 
recreation,  and  sanitation ;  and  prepara¬ 
tion  and  supply  of  competent  teachers  for 
public  schools. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  these  provisions 
give  the  department  in  Washington  no 
authority  over  the  problems  of  education 
named,  but  require  research  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  schools  of  the  entire  country, 
that  the  information  thus  gathered  may 
be  fumished  for  the  benefit  of  all  States 
and  all  schools  in  the  States. 

“  Sections  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  pro¬ 
vide  for  appropriations,  a  part  for  the 
instruction  of  illiterates ;  a  part  for  the 
Americanization  of  immigrants ;  a  part 
to  be  used  in  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  toward  payment  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  and  for  providing  better  in¬ 
struction  and  extending  school  terms, 
especially  in  rural  schools  and  schools  in 
sparsely  settled  localities ;  a  part  for 
physical  education  and  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  health  and  sanitation,  and 
for  providing  school  nurses  and  school 
dental  clinics  and  other  promoting  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  welfare;  a  part  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  public-school 
service,  particularly  in  rural  schools. 

Funds  to  be  Used  by  the  State 

“  These  funds,  except  the  amount  to  be 
used  to  conduct  the  work  of  investigation 
by  the  department  here  in  Washington, 
are  to  be  distributed  to  the  States,  and 
u.sed  by  the  States  and  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  States. 

“  So  far  from  giving  the  department 
here  control  over  the  work  in  the  re¬ 
spective  States,  it  is  specifically  provided 
in  section  14: 

“  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  uniformity  of  plans,  means,  or 
methods  in  the  several  States  in  order  to 
secure  the  benefits  herein  provided,  and 
the  use  of  the  funds  and  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  encouraged  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  and  accepted  by  the 
States,  shall  be  organized,  supervised,  and 
administered  exclusively  by  the  legally 
constituted  State  and  local  authorities  of 
said  States. 

“And  the  Secretary  of  Education  shali 
exercise  no  authority  in  relation  thereto, 
except  as  herein  provided,  to  insure  that 
all  funds  apportioned  to  said  State  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  appropriated. 


No  Autocratic  Overseer 

“  The  language  of  the  bill  shows  how 
absurd  was  the  charge  that  tlie  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  of  the  country  is  to  l)e 
placed  under  the  control  of  one  auto¬ 
cratic  overseer  here  in  Washington. 

“A  provision  is  made  tliat  each  State 
must  duplicate  the  fund  offered  by  the 
National  Government  if  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  State,  and  a  further  pro¬ 
vision  is  found  in  section  10  that  in  order 
to  share  in  the  apportionment  provided 
by  this  section  (which  is  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  used  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  the  partial  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  salaries),  a  State  shall 
establish  and  maintain  the  following  re¬ 
quirements,  or  these  requirements  shall 
be  approximated  as  nearly  as  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  will  permit ;  ‘  (a)  A  legal 
school  term  of  at  least  24  weeks  in  each 
year  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children  of 
school  age  in  such  State;  (&)  a  compul¬ 
sory  school  attendance  law  requiring  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14 
to  attend  some  school  for  at  least  24 
weeks  in  each  year;  (c)  a  law  requiring 
that  the  English  language  shall  be  the 
basic  language  of  instruction  in  the  com¬ 
mon-school  branches  in  all  schools,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private.’ 

Not  Less  Than  24  Weeks  Attendance 

“  The  purpose  of  the  bili  is  to  aid  the 
States  in  furni.shing  an  opportunity  for 
each  child  to  attend  a  public  school  and 
to  aid  in  improving  the  work  of  the 
school ;  to  require  a  term  of  at  least  24 
weeks  in  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  all 
children  is  a  reasonable  provision,  and 
the  least  that  any  State  should  furnish. 

“  If  the  bill  stimulates  every  State  to 
furnish  public  schools,  open  for  not  less 
than  24  weeks  each  year  to  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  State,  it  will  do  great  good. 

“  Surely  no  one  will  question  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  making  the  English  language 
the  basic  language  of  instruction  in  the 
common  schools,  public  and  private. 

“  This  disposes  of  two  of  the  tliree  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  to  sharing  in  the 
appropriation. 

“  The  provision  requiring  a  compulsory 
school-attendance  law  does  not  reqiiire 
that  the  children  shall  attend  the  public 
schools,  but  requires  the  24  weeks’  at¬ 
tendance  to  be  in  some  school,  public, 
parochial,  or  private,  leaving  the  clioice 
to  the  parents.  That  ail  children  may 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  school,  the  State 
must  see  to  it  that  the  opportunity  is 
given,  but  no  requirement  is  made  upon 
parents  that  their  children  shall  attend 
the  public  school. 

Not  an  Assault  Upon  Religion 

“  The  charge  that  this  bill  would  banish 
God  from  every  school  is  without  the 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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Official  Organ  of  the  United  States  Bui'eau 
of  Education. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 


FR.vNKLnr  K.  L.vne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Terms:  School  Life  is  mailed  free  to  State,  city, 
end  county  superintendents,  principals  of  high  schools, 
and  a  few  otlicr  administrative  officers.  Additional 
subscriptions,  50  cents  a  year. 

Kemittanees  should  he  made  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  should  he  made  by  cash  or  money 
order.  Stamps  are  not  accepted. 


GAINS  IN  SCHOOL  SUPPORT  IN  MAINE 


The  Maine  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  compiled  figures  showing  the 
increases  in  local  tax  asses.sments  for 
elemental^  school  purposes  for  the  com¬ 
ing  school  year  based  upon  returns  from 
municipal  officers  showing  the  action  of 
the  voters  at  the  annual  meetings  in  all 
of  the  towns  of  the  State  during  the 
month  of  March.,  1919.  Tliis  compilation 
was  made  up  to  include  only  those  towns 
in  which  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  or 
more  in  the  local  tax  asses.sment  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  purposes  was  indicated. 
Of  the  519  towns,  cities,  and  plantations  in 
the  State,  It  was  found  that  22G,  or  43 
per  cent,  had  increased  their  school  ap¬ 
propriations  by  25  per  cent  or  more  over 
those  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  these 
22G  towns,  129  showed  increases  of  be¬ 
tween  25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent;  56 
showed  increases  of  between  50  per  cent 
and  100  per  cent,  while  there  were  41  in 
which  the  increased  was  100  per  cent  or 
more,  and  9  of  these  were  increases  of 
more  than  200  iier  cent.  Tlie  average 
increase  amounted  to  slightly  in  excess 
of  55  per  cent  in  those  towns  covered  by 
the  tabulations,  and  this  increase  repre¬ 
sents  in  large  part  funds  available  for 
teachers’  wages,  although  a  small  part  of 
it  may  be  applied  to  fuel,  janitor  service, 
and  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school 
at  public  expense. 

Wliile  all  of  these  gains  indicate  a  very 
gratifying  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
providing  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  education,  there  is  no  in¬ 
stance  deserving  more  attention  than  that 
of  the  city  of  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  where  school  appropriations  are 
made  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens 


during  the  month  of  May  each  year.  The 
1919  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  providing  for  a  marked  increase 
in  the  budget  was  presented  for  consider¬ 
ation,  not  without  some  feeling  that  it 
might  not  receive  favorable  action.  As 
tlie  items  came  to  be  discussed  by  the 
voters  of  the  city,  it  became  evident  that 
there  would  be  little  opposition  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  shortly  the  trend  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  changed  from  support  of  the  hoard’s 
recommendations  to  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  amount  to  a  slightly 
higher  figure.  The  final  result,  which 
was  attained  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
was  the  appropriation  of  nearly  10  per 
cent  more  funds  than  had  been  requested, 
with  the  express  stipulation  that  this  in¬ 
crease  should  be  applied  entirely  to  the 
raising  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
throughout  the  city 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  “  WHY  AND  WHEN  ” 
IN  CARBON  COUNTY,  UTAH 


To  the  school  officials  of  Carbon 
County,  Utah,  physical  training  is  a  vivid 
part  of  the  rural  school  curriculum.  The 
county  has  a  publication  for  officers, 
teachers,  and  patrons,  The  Carbon  Guide, 
in  which  the  superintendent  stated,  re¬ 
cently,  this  big-city  school  doctrine  as 
applicable  as  well  to  his  rural  school 
district :  “  We  have  come  to  understand 
that  the  school  can  afford  to  look  after 
the  health  of  the  children  hy  providing 
haths,  gymnasiums,  sicimniing  pools,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  medical  inspection.” 

“  Efficient  physical  training,”  states 
County  Superintendent  Ryan,  “  may  be 
given  in  the  elementary  schools  without 
either  trained  instructor  or  a  well- 
equipped  gynmasiiun;  the  provision  of 
these  is  not  an  assurance  that  all  ele¬ 
mentary-school  children  would  receive  ef¬ 
ficient  physical  training.  Organized  co¬ 
operative  work  of  superintendent  and 
teacher,  plus  as  much  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  and  common  sense  as  can  be 
secured,  will  achieve  wonders.” 

Carbon  County  tries  to  provide  for: 
First,  supervised  play ;  second,  class  and 


EAEN,  SAVE,  INVEST 


Every  United  States  Garden  Sol¬ 
dier  Should  Earn  a  Hand-Grenade 
Bank. 


group  athletics  ;  third,  standards  for  phys¬ 
ical  efficiency ;  fourth,  folk  dancing,  in¬ 
door  games,  and  lesthetic  activities ;  fifth, 
formal  or  corrective  gymnastics. 

“  Supervised  play  is  the  sympathetic 
leaderehip  of  a  play-loving  and  child¬ 
understanding  teacher,”  says  Superin¬ 
tendent  Ryan. 

“  The  only  absolute  requirement  for 
successful  playground  activity  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  is  that  every  pupil  and 
teacher  shall  be  out  on  the  playground 
during  recess. 

“  Group-play  is  by  child  development, 
as:  Group  1,  ages  6  or  7  years;  group  2, 
ages  7,  8,  or  9  years ;  group  3,  ages  10,  11, 
or  12  years ;  group  4,  ages  13  years  and 
over. 

“  The  teacher’s  business  is  that  of  a 
leader  in  plays ;  not  that  of  a  military 
commander,  a  sentinel,  or  a  spy,  an  over¬ 
seer  or  director. 

“  The  teacher  leads  in  learning  new 
plays.  Her  work  is  to  keep  interest  alive 
till  the  new  play  is  thoroughly  mastered 
and  played  well.  It  is  then  that  the  pleas¬ 
ure  comes  into  the  play. 

“  Group  or  class  athletics  is  competi¬ 
tion  in  which  every  physically  fit  child 
may  enter  any  athletic  event,  helping  Ms 
class  to  win,  as  a  class.  The  class  wins 
or  loses  a  trophy  as  a  class — not  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  class-athletics  plan  reaches 
the  pupil  who  does  not  usually  take  part. 
It  is  not  for  the  few  athletically  minded 
children,  but  for  the  whole  mass  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  public  schools.” 

For  this  reason  athletics  is  given  the 
second  place  in  Carbon  County’s  scheme 
of  physical  training.  The  only  exemption 
from  physical  participation  is  physical 
unfitness.  “  Pupils  refusing  or  neglect¬ 
ing  to  take  part  are  placed  in  the  list 
with  a  record  of  zero,  thus  discouraging 
the  individualistic  isolated  effort  so  often 
found  among  children  and  encouraging 
cooperation  with  community  effort.” 

Standards  of  physical  efficiency  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  physical  training 
in  the  Carbon  County  elementary  school. 
Folk  dancing  and  indoor  games  are  util¬ 
ized  in  rainy  weather  as  offering  the  best 
kind  of  training. 

Formal  or  corrective  gymnastics,  based 
upon  the  Swedish  day’s  order,  requiring 
no  apparatus  and  but  little  floor  space, 
are  used  in  rural  schools  as  well  as  in  city 
schools  to  counteract  schoolroom  posture 
and  seating  conditions. 

Such  a  program  of  physical  activities 
ill  connection  with  effective  admini.stra- 
tion  of  Utali’s  new  health  education  law, 
under  Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans,  the  State  direc¬ 
tor  of  health  education,  will  give  Utah  a 
distinctive  place  among'  the  States  that 
know  the  difference  between  education 
and  school  keeping. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


Carnegie  pensions,  by  J.  JIcKeen  Cattell; 
together  with  extracts  from  letters 
from  two  hundred  and  fourteen  college 
and  university  professors,  an  article  on 
the  history  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
by  Josepli  Jastro,'  and  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  pensions  and  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  American  association  of 
university  professors.  New  York  and 
Garrison,  N.  Y.,  The  Science  press,  1919. 
253  p.  12°. 

Pi-esonts  the  view  opposed  to  the  Carnegie 
pension  system.  Author  pays  tribute  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  himself  for  “  a  grand  idea  and  a 
sincere  effort  to  establish  that  idea  as  a 
recognized  principle,”  but  believes  that  “  in¬ 
surance  is  most  desirable  if  it  comes  from 
society  at  large  and  as  a  right  due  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  profession,”  rather  than  as  a 
charity. 

Modern  elementary  school  practice,  by 
George  E.  Freeland.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1919.  408  p., 

plates.  12°. 

“  We  must  strive  to  make  every  hour  of  a 
pupil's  time  count  effectively  toward  pre¬ 
paring  him  for  the  needs  of  life.  We  must 
eliminate  topics  which  have  been  taught 
heretofore  but  which  will  not  be  of  as  much 
consequence  in  the  future  as  other  subjects 
which  have  not  yet  found  a  secure  place  in 
the  course  of  study.  We  must  investigate 
ways  and  means  of  teaching  every  topic  in 
order  to  make  it  seem  worth  while  to  pupils 
and  so  that  when  they  master  it  they  can 
utilize  it  in  solving  one  or  another  of  the 
social;  intellectual,  esthetic,  or  industrial 
problems  of  daily  life.  So  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  we  must  arrange  the  work  of  the 
school  room  in  every  detail  so  that  pupils 
will  like  and  not  detest  their  tasks.” 

With  this  as  a  program  the  writer  dis¬ 
cusses  such  subjects  as  :  The  application  of 
educational  theory  ;  the  prol)lem  method  ;  the 
project ;  motives  ;  the  doctrine  of  interest  in 
practice  ;  the  selection  and  emphasis  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter ;  selection  and  evaluation  in 
English  ;  selection  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
and  writing  ;  methods  which  foster  health  ; 
less  sedentary  practices  and  methods ;  the 
individual-social  balance  ;  methods  of  adjust¬ 
ing  school  work  to  individual  needs ;  the 
socialization  of  instruction. 

On  the  firing  line  in  education,  by  A.  .T. 
Ladd.  Boston,  11.  G.  Badger,  c.  1919. 
2G4  p.  12°. 

Unlike  most  books  on  education  published 
since  the  war,  this  book  insists  that  the  war 
has  made  clear  “  that  we  have  been  working 
along  right  lines.”  The  writer  insists  that 
”  there  is  no  far-reaching  educational  failure 
to  admit,  nor  is  there  any  serious  short¬ 
coming  from  which  the  educational  forces 
of  the  country  have  to  redeem  themselves.” 

Referring  to  the  demonstrated  need  for 
health  and  physical  education,  the  author 
reminds  his  readers  that  educators  have 
been  demanding  this  for  many  years.  “  The 
educational  forces  of  the  country  knew  what 
was  needed,  but  a  parsimonious  public  would 
not  follow  intelligent  leadership.” 


The  aims  of  teaching  in  Jewish  schools,  a 
liandbook  for  teachers,  by  Rahhi  Louis 
Grossmann  .  .  .  with  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  .  .  .  Cincinnati, 
Teachers’  institute  of  the  Hebrew  union 
college,  1919.  245  p.  8°.  (Isaac  M. 
Wise,  centenary  publication  of  the 
Teachers’  institute  of  the  Hebrew  union 
college. ) 

G.  Stanley  Hall  describes  this  book,  in  his 
introduction,  as  “  by  far  the  best  treaties  on 
religious  pedagogy  that  has  anywhere  yet 
appeared.”  He  says  ;  “  Education  the  world 
over  was  at  first  and  for  a  long  time  almost 
solely  religious,  and,  while  it  W'as  once  a 
master  stroke  of  toleration  to  eliminate  It 
from  the  school,  in  doing  so  we  cut  loose 
from  genetic  history  and  nearly  lost  from 
our  educational  system  the  greatest  of  all 
the  motives  that  make  for  virtue,  reverence, 
self-knowledge  and  self-control.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  wrong  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  against  child  nature  and  are  seeking 
in  various  ways  to  atone  for  it.” 

Vocational  agricultural  education  hij 
home  projects,  by  Rufus  W.  Stim- 
son  !  .  .  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1919.  468  p.,  illus.  12°. 

Describes  in  detail  the  “  home  project  ” 
plan  as  developed  in  Massachusetts  for  agid- 
cultural  education.  Contains  much  material 
not  elsewhere  available.  Numerous  illus¬ 
trations. 


FOREKIN  STUDENTS  AT  UNIVER- 
SITY  OF  TEXAS 


The  University  of  Texas  Is  maintain¬ 
ing  three  scholarships  for  European  stu¬ 
dents,  amounting  to  $600  yearly  each. 
Two  of  these  scholarships  have  been  held 
for  the  past  year,  and  will  be  for  the  next 
year,  by  French  students.  The  third 
has  been  reserved  for  a  Serbian  student, 
and  the  Serbian  ambassador  has  been 
notified  of  this  fact. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  of  the  university  is  considering  fa¬ 
vorably  now  a  proposition  to  establish  at 
least  six  scholarships  for  Mexican  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  same  rate  as  those  above. 
It  is  expected  that  the.se  scholarships 
will  be  taken  next  year.  Conferences 
have  been  held  with  Dr.  J.  N.  Macias, 
rector  of  the  National  University  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  with  reference  to  exchanges  of  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  with  his  institution. 
It  is  likely  that  representatives  of  the 
Texas  University  will  go  to  Mexico  City 
on  September  23  to  participate  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  educational  conference  which  is  to 
be  the  si.gnal  for  a  movement  looking  to 
a  systematic  educational  program  for  the 
Mexican  Republic. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


“  KEEPING  THE  CHILDREN  WELL  ” 


In  order  that  the  parents  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  may  know  what 
the  schools  are  doing  to  educate  the  chil¬ 
dren  physically,  a  24-page  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “  Keeping  the  Children  Well”  has 
been  issued  by  Superintendent  Don  C. 
Bliss.  The  scope  of  the  program  is 
shown  in  the  table  of  contents : 

Formal  gymnastics. 

The  play  element. 

Medical  inspection. 

Corrective  work. 

School  furniture. 

School  ventilation. 

Lighting. 

Becreation  periods. 

Open-air  school. 

Longer  .school  day. 

Some  Pregnant  Sentences 

The  breadth  and  sanity  of  view  are 
indicated  by  a  few  typical  quotations 
from  the  text : 

“  Formal  gymnastics  is  the  only  type  of 
training  which  the  term  ‘  physical  educa¬ 
tion  ’  implies  for  any  people  except  those 
who  really  know  what  the  schools  are 
doing  for  children’s  health.” 

“  Three  years  ago  *  *  *  two  physi¬ 

cians  and  two  nurses  took  the  place  of  flve 
physicians  hitherto  employed.  The  pres¬ 
ent  year  has  seen  the  final  step  toward 
bringing  under  one  department  head  the 
systems  of  medical  inspection  and  physi¬ 
cal  training  as  factors  in  the  broad  mod¬ 
ern  scheme  of  physical  education.” 

“  Faulty  aosture  is  the  easiest  eiTor 
into  whir;>  co  fall,  the  one  most  easily 
detected,  and,  because  of  its  obvious . 
causes,  the  one  most  easily  repaired.” 

“  That  physical  fitness,  self-reliance, 
ability  to  follow  or  to  lead  *  *  *  are 

as  essential  as  knowledge  of  books  has 
been  proved  in  the  last  year.  Blame  for 
the  fact  that  many  young  men  have  not 
met  tlie  demands  laid  upon  them  by  tlie 
examination  of  recruits  has  been 
promptly  laid  upon  the  public  schools. 
Solid  business  men  have  for  years 
frowned  upon  the  fads  introduced  by  the 
modern  school  and  exalted  the  old-time 
country  education  with  its  thoroughness 
and  its  limitation  to  a  reading  book,  a 
copy  book,  and  a  book  of  arithmetical 


puzzles.  Now  they  suddenly  abandon 
this  attitude  and  announce  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  educational  sy.stem  has  been  entirely 
wrong,  because  it  has  exalted  books  and 
neglected  to  emphasize  these  very  fads 
of  physical  education.” 

“  Once  more,  after  centuries  of  mistake, 
the  union  between  mind  and  body  has 
been  rediscovered :  the  mind  revering, 
the  mind  understanding,  the  mind  com¬ 
pelling  the  physical  organism ;  and  the 
body,  trained  to  an  instinctive  obedience 
brought  thereby  to  the  highest  potential¬ 
ity  of  service.” 


A  HEALTH  PROGRAM  AND  THE 
IDEALS  UNDERLYING  IT 

(By  Supt.  ORSON  RYAN,  Carbon  County, 
Utah) 


The  Program 

A  complete  educational  program 
would  provide,  according  to  County 
Superintendent  Orson  Ryan ; 

1.  Physical  training  before  school 

life. 

2.  Physical  training  during  school 

life. 

3.  Physical  training  outside  of 

school  life. 

4.  Physical  training  during  post¬ 

school  life. 

The  Ideals 

Physical  education  during  ele¬ 
mentary  school  life  should  have 
the  following  ideals : 

1.  The  pleasure  of  the  activity. 

2.  The  recovery  or  protection  from 

ennui. 

3.  Health. 

4.  The  formation  of  good  life 

habits. 

5.  The  right  education  of  the  so¬ 

cial  sense. 

6.  The  development  of  group  loy¬ 

alty. 

7.  Providing  wholesome,  adequate, 

and  effective  motor  activi¬ 
ties. 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  DON’TS 


“  Why  do  all  children  like  to  mess 
around  in  a  puddle,  or  make  mud  pies, 
or  play  in  a  sand  pile?  Why  do  all  chil¬ 
dren  like  to  climb  trees,  and  chase  one 
another  around  the  block,  and  shout  and 
raise  the  dickens  generaily? 

“  Why  are  the  average  parents  kept  so 
busy  telling  their  children  don't  do  this 
and  don’t  do  that?  And  why  do  parents 
have  such  a  time  in  making  children 
behave?  ” 

The  principal  of  the  Morgan  Park 
School  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  Mr.  R.  D.  Chad¬ 
wick,  in  The  Value  of  Play  (Bulletin  No. 
2,  1918,  of  his  Know  Your  Schooi  Series), 
answers  these  questions  and  a  good  many 
others.  The  pamphlet  is  loaded  with 
sound  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  play  and  the  organization  of  school 
play  and  playgrounds. 


EMERGENCY  FIRST  AIDS 


The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  admirable  bulletin  on 
Emergency  First  Aids,  by  Alice  Marks 
Dolman,  of  the  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  (E.xtension  Bulletin  208). 


SALARY  SCHEDULE  IN  A  WEST 
VIRGINIA  DISTRICT 


Typical  of  the  growing  progre.ssive 
viewpoint  in  schools  outside  of  the  larger 
cities  is  the  plan  of  salaries  recently 
adopted  by  the  board  of  education  of  Lin¬ 
coln  district,  Marion  County,  W.  Va.  The 
r.ew  salary  schedule  in  this  district  pro¬ 
vides  for  salaries  of  from  $80  to  $100  per 
month,  based  upon  training  and  experi¬ 
ence,  as  follows : 

Class  C. — Teachers  who  hold  a  first- 
grade  certificate  by  examination,  without 
professional  training: 

Flr.st  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Sixth 

year.  year.  year.  year.  year.  year. 

$80  $84  $88  $92  $96  $100 

Class  B. — Graduates  of  the  recognized 
normal  short  course: 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 
year.  year.  year.  year.  year. 

$84  $88  $92  $96  $100 

Class  A. — Graduates  of  the  standard 
normal  course  of  two  years : 
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I'Mi-st  Socond  Third  Fourth 

year.  year.  year.  year. 

!?SS  $92  $96  $100 

Toacher.s  .starling  in  this  scale  will  be 
given  credit  for  training  and  experience 
and  rated  accordingly. 

Earnine  a  “  Credit  Coupon  ” 

Any  teaclier,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
the  annual  increase  provided  by  this  scale, 
must  give  evidence  of  professional  growth 
by  earrung  a  “  coupon  of  credit  ”  in  some 
one  of  the  three  ways  outlined  by  the 
State  suiierintendent  of  schools.  These 
ways  are  desi.gnated  as  follows : 

Coupon  A.  School  attendance  or  exten¬ 
sion  work. 

Coupon  B.  Schoolroom  pro.iects. 
Coupon  C.  Satisfactory  reading-circle 
yvork. 


UNIVERSITY  FINANCE  IN  THE  UNITED 
•KINGDOM 


A  standing  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Britisli  Treasury,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  president  of  the  hoard 
of  education,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  “  To 
inquire  into  the  financial  needs  of  uni¬ 
versity  education  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  the 
application  of  any  grants  that  may  be 
made  by  Parliament  toward  meeting 
them.”  The  Scottish  Educational  Jour¬ 
nal  comments  as  follows : 

“  The  appointment  of  this  committee  is 
significant.  The  need  for  a  considerable 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  State  grants  to 
the  universities  is  implied,  if  not  admit¬ 
ted  in  so  many  words.  For  the  first  time, 
too,  the  essential  unity  of  university 
work  in  Britain  is  recognized  officially. 
The  new  committee  will  be  responsible  to 
the  Treasury.  We  trust  that  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Government’s  policy 
of  reconstruction  will  be  as  successfully 
carried  out  as  it  is  well  inspired.” 


POLISH  UNIVERSITIES 


Higher  education  in  Poland  has  gained 
much  ground  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Hitherto  there  were  only  two  uni¬ 
versities  Polish  in  spirit  and  language — 
one  in  Cracow,  the  other  in  Lemberg. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
Army  from  Poland  in  1915  a  Polish  uni¬ 
versity  was  opened  in  Warsaw  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Russian  institution.  Three 
years  later  another  Polish  university  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  Lublin.  Now  comes 


The  first  year  all  teachers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  earn  coupon  B  credit. 

After  the  first  year  the  credit  may  be 
earned  by  any  of  the  methods,  with  the 
exception  that  class  C  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  earn  the  coupon  A  credit  in 
alternate  years. 

On  failure  to  secure  a  coupon  of  credit 
in  any  year  after  having  attained  the 
maximum  salary  any  teacher’s  salary  will 
automatically  decline  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
month  for  each  successive  failure.  When 
the  coupon  of  credit  is  again  earned  the 
salary  will  increase  at  the  same  rate ;  but 
after  three  successive  failures  to  earn  the 
coupon  of  credit  the  teacher  will  not  be 
reemployed. 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 


the  news  of  the  opening  of  a  fifth  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  city  of  Posen,  with  only  one 
faculty,  that  of  philosophy  and  natural 
science.  Other  faculties  are  to  he  opened 
at  a  later  date. 


DEGREES  IN  COMMERCE  AT  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  LONDON 


Commercial  education  is  to  receive  new 
impetus  at  tlie  University  of  London, 
wliere  degrees  in  commerce  are  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  near  future.  There  are 
to  be  two  degrees :  First,  that  of  bachelor 
of  commerce,  which  would  correspond  to 
the  same  degree  in  the  other  faculties ; 
and,  secondly,  the  degree  of  master  of 
commerce.  The  salient  idea  is  that  a 
modem  language  is  to  be  taught,  not  as 
an  academic  but  as  a  practical  subject. 
Among  the  languages  which  are  to  be 
taught  as  practical  rather  than  academic 
subjects  would  be  Polish,  Czech,  Rou¬ 
manian,  modern  Greek,  and  the  great 
eastern  languages,  Hindustani,  Chinese, 
and  others. 


SCHOOL  JOURNEYS  IN  ENGLAND 


School  journeys  arc  in  future  to  form 
an  important  part  of  the  educational 
work  of  tlie  English  schools.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  educational  act  the 
London  County  council  intends  to  ar¬ 
range  this  summer  about  100  school  jour¬ 
neys,  in  which  about  4,000  children  are 
to  participate.  The  journeys  are  planned 
to  extend  over  a  fortnight.  Traveling 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the 
board  of  education,  the  London  County 
council,  and  the  parents. 


MUSEUMS  AND  PUBLIC  EDU¬ 
CATION 


“When  the  museum  has  made 
its  collections  available,  useful  and 
in  fullest  extent  directly  influen¬ 
tial  in  the  growth  of  American  de¬ 
sign  it  has  fulfllled  its  duty.  But  j 
there  is  something  else  needed,  j 
American  taste  will  grow;  keen 
observers  among  us  can  watch  its 
slow  developing  process.  Dealers 
will  note  that  their  salespeople 
have  in  many  cases  been  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  American  woman  who 
spends  half  a  billion  on  home  fur-  j 
nishings  in  this  country  each  year.  | 
Craftsmen’s  products  are  improv-  | 
ing  with  phenomenal  speed.  But 
how  many  craftsmen  have  we? 
And  whence  do  they  hail  ?  Did  we 
train  them  in  America?  Have  we 
any  schools  that  could  produce  the 
least  of  them. 

“  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
museum  must  And  its  team  mate. 
There  must  be  schools,  schools,  al¬ 
ways  schools,  to  drive  home  the 
immutable  fact  that  America  must 
have  art,  the  best  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  that  at  oncQ” —Richard  F. 
Bach,  Metrofolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  FUND 

FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 

“  Wbat  can  Boston  say  in  view  of  her 
record?  Can  she  say  that  she  will  deny 
those  living  across  an  invisible  municipal 
boundary  the  same  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  slie  has  given  so  lavishly  to  her 
own  sons  and  daughters  and  those  who 
adopt  her  city,  in  some  cases  only  tempo¬ 
rarily? 

“  Boston  knows  that  her  contribution  to 
this  bill  will  be  $7(K),000.  I  would  be 
ashamed  of  any  Bostonian,  who  appreci¬ 
ates  what  that  title  means,  who  would 
come  forward  and  say,  ‘  I  will  not  bear 
my  proportion.’  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  any  such  citizens,  if  they  will  but 
stop  and  think  of  the  importance  of  this 
project.  We  are  no  longer  educating  our 
children  for  ourselves  or  for  our  homes 
or  our  towns  and  cities  or  State  or  even 
Nation ;  we  are  educating  them  for  the 
world.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  boys 
who  lie  buried  in  France  were  educated 
solely  for  the  towns  and  cities  that  they 
lived  in  and  went  to  school  in  ?  ” 
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CANADA  TO  HAVE  CONFERENCE  ON  MORAL  EDUCATION 


Character  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Citizenship  to  Be  Theme  of  Winnipeg 
Gathering  in  October — Tentative  Program 


A  Can.aclian  National  Conference  on 
Jloral  Education  will  be  held  at  WTnne- 
peg,  October  20-22.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  is  to  stimulate  public  interest 
so  as  to  accentuate  character  training  in 
the  schools  and  other  institutions.  It  is 
further  hoped  that  one  of  the  outcomes 
may  be  the  cstabli.shment  of  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  the  whole  problem, 
the  result  of  this  study  to  he  made  avail¬ 
able  for  educational  workers  everywhei'e. 

To  Sti;aulate  Pablic  Interest 

The  preliminary  announcement  points 
out  that,  in  common  witli  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  “  Canadian  communities 
have  been  profoundly  impressed,  through 
revelations  of  the  Great  War,  with  the 
necessity  of  emphasizing  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  the  etlucational  acti%dties 
that  make  for  the  formation  of  character 
and  that  tend  to  promote  a  high  standard 
of  individual  and  national  life. 

Prejadtces  Have  Disappeared 

"  While  it  is  recognized  that  the  ethical 
aim  has  always  been  present  in  the 
schools,  it  is  well  known  that  the  diverse 
racial  and  religious  elements  of  which 
our  people  are  composed  have  hitherto 
made  any  attempt  at  organized  moral 
education  diflicult.  Jlisunderstandings, 
muuial  distrust,  inability  to  agree  on  con¬ 
tent  or  metliod  have  prevented  the  co- 
opei’ation  necessary  to  effective  action. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  many  preju¬ 
dices  that  formerly  obscured  essentials 
have  disappearetl  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  and  that  the  time  is  opportune  for 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  character 
training  as  a  i)reparation  for  citizenship.” 

The  Example  of  Germany 

“At  the  outset  of  tlie  great  struggle 
from  which  we  have  jiust  emerged  the 
world  was  confronted  with  a  people  of 
some  sixty  millions  tlunking  and  feeling 
as  one  man  in  a  conspiracy  to  subject  the 
world  to  the  domination  of  the  German 
race.  This  unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
was  the  outcome  of  carefully  planned 
and  energetically  conducted  educational 
propaganda  beginning  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  carried  on  by  university, 
church,  and  press. 

“  If  the  energy  of  an  entire  people 
could  be  enlisted  and  directed  by  means 
of  its  educational  agencies  toward  an  evil 
purpose,  it  is  believed  that  the  same  fac¬ 


tors  would  be  even  more  effective  if  set 
in  motion  for  a  righteous  end.” 


TEACHERS’  STRIKES  IN  ENGL.4ND 

All  the  elementary  schools  in  North¬ 
ampton  were  closed  recently  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  strike  by  400  teachers  of 
the  city.  The  strike  was  called  to  en¬ 
force  demands  for  an  improved  scale  of 
salaries.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place 
at  North  Riding,  where,  as  a  re.sult  of  a 
dispute  over  the  salaries  question,  about 
150  out  of  400  schools  in  that  area  had  to 
be  closed. 


EDUCATION  BILL  DISCUSSED  IN  SENATE 


(Continued  from  page  3.) 
slightest  foundation.  The  bill  can  only 
be  considered  an  assault  upon  religion  by 
those  who  oppose  public  schools,  and  by 
those  who  believe  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  increases  religious  faith. 
The  charge  is  really  an  attack  upon  public 
education,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
hide  behind  an  expressed  attack  on  this 
bill.  It  is  founded  upon  opposition  to 
taxing  all  the  people  that  all  the  children 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
education.  It  is  an  assault  upon  onr 
public-scliool  sy’stcms  in  every  State,  and 
carried  to  its  logical  consequence  would 
abolish  all  public  education  conducted  by 
State  or  local  authorities.” 

BelieYcs  Bill  Will  Pass 

Senator  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  thought 
the  objections  to  the  bill  discussed  by 
Senator  Smith  untenable,  but  he  depre¬ 
cated  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  undertake  more  and  more 
what  he  believed  should  be  entirely  the 
work  of  the  States.  He  said : 

“  The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  so 
drawn  this  bill  that  the  activities  of  the 
States  are  to  continue  and  the  revenues 
raised  for  educational  purposes  are  not 
to  be  diminished ;  but  the  Government, 
out  of  its  inexliaiistable  revenues,  is  to 
begin  with  the  trifle  of  !?100,000,000  in 
supplementing  educational  funds.  I  make 
the  prediction  that  within  10  or  15  years 
from  now,  largely  through  the  action  of 
the  States  themselves,  this  obligation  will 
be  more  and  more  imposed  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  Federal  Goveniment  until  by 
that  time  education  in  the  United  States 
will  be  bureaucratized  and  subjected  to 
all  of  the  evils  of  bureaucracy. 


“  So,  when  this  hill  is  enacted,  as  it 
probably  will  be — for  no  doubt  tlie  i?100,- 
000,000  lure  vrill  be  sufficient  to  get  votes 
enough  to  pass  it  in  both  Houses — the 
Senators  upon  this  floor  w’ho  are  perhaps 
15  or  20  years  younger  that  I  am  will  in 
all  probability  live  to  see  everything  af¬ 
fecting  education  throughout  this  country 
emanating  from  general  headquarters  in 
the  city  of  Washington  and  necessarily 
passing  through  the  manifold  processes 
and  subdivisions  of  an  organized  bureau¬ 
cracy.” 

To  this  statement  Senator  Smith  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  I  think  it  can  be  easily  sliown  that 
tlie  views  of  those  of  us  who  framed  the 
bill  are  sound.  We  insist  that  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Government  should  contribute  to¬ 
ward  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
country.  We  believe  the  educational  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  a  triple  one — in  part 
resting  upon  the  locality,  in  part  resting 
upon  the  States,  and  in  part  resting  upon 
the  National  Government.  The  spirit 
that  inspired  tins  bill  and  preserved  the 
entire  control  in  the  State  governments, 
I  think,  will  endure,  and  I  do  not  share 
the  fear  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  in  a  few  years  the  State 
control  and  State  administration  will  be 
wipetl  out.  I  believe  that  the  work  will 
be  so  excellent,  I  believe  the  stimulating 
influence  to  the  States  will  he  so  inspir¬ 
ing,  that  the  better  operation  of  the 
schools  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
this  hill  will  be  so  apparent  that,  instead 
of  modifying  the  view  that  all  the  con¬ 
trol  must  be  kept  in  the  States,  it  will 
be  strengthened.  So  I  do  not  feel  that 
anyone  need  have  any  hesitancy  about 
supporting  the  measure  on  that  account. 

“  The  National  Government,  by  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation,  has  determined  that 
every  child  from  7  to  14  must  be  kept 
away  from  work.  Tlie  National  Covern- 
ment  has  assumed  this  respon.sibility.  It 
is  only  fair  that  a  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  may  be  used  to  provide 
that  the  childi'cn  between  7  and  14  may 
be  furnished  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
preparation  for  better  work  when  with 
them  work  begins. 

“  We  have  passed  legislation  giving  to 
the  National  Government  large  revenues 
through  income  taxation ;  we  draw  to  the 
National  Government  large  sums  through 
inheritance  taxes.  The  great  incomes  of 
tlie  people  of  this  country  are  not  made 
in  tlie  States  where  the  owners  live.  The 
real  instrumentality  that  produces  the 
large  incomes  are  in  many  States  away 
from  the  State  of  residence.  For  this 
reason  it  is  fair  tliat  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  contribute  in  part  to¬ 
ward  carrying  the  ix^ponsibility  and  the 
burden  of  education  in  the  States.” 
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GEORGIA  IN  SIGNIFICANT  EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCE 


Legislature  Passes  Elders-Carswell  Bill  Requiring  Levy  from 
Every  County — Compulsory-Attendance  Law  Strength¬ 
ened — More  Money  for  Vocational  Education 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  COOPERATE 
WITH  STATES,  SAYS  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION 


Nation  Demands  Minimum  Standards  in  Education — Federal 
Support  Should  Reach  $300,000,000  in  Ten  Years 


What  is  regarded  by  educational  authorities  and  the 
public  generally  as  the  “  best  educational  legislation 
in  a  generation”  has  just  been  enacted  in  Georgia, 
where  the  legislature  on  August  13  passed  a  number  of 
measures  in  behalf  of  better  schools.  The  new  meas¬ 
ures  include  the  Elders-Carswell  bill,  which  has  been 
fought  for  .years,  requiring  everj^  county  in  the  State 
to  levy  from  1  to  5  mills  in  addition  to  State  appropria¬ 
tion. 

Other  measures,  as  listed  by 
State  Superintendent  Brittain 
in  a  communication  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Increase  of  from $15,000 
to  $40,000  annually  in  aid  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  vocational 
wmrk  and  provision  for  even¬ 
ing  and  part-time  training  in 
the  State  school  laws. 

(1))  Strengthening  the  com¬ 
pulsory-attendance  law  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  term  from  four  to 
six  months,  providing  for  the 
completion  of  the  seventh  in¬ 
stead  of  the  fourth  grade,  and 
requiring  each  hoard  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  penalty  of  losing  the 
school  fund  to  employ  an 
attendance  officer. 

(c)  Provision  making  it  le¬ 
gally  possible  for  all  counties  and  districts  to  issue  bonds  for 
school  buildings. 

(d)  Fixing  the  amount  for  the  public  schools  at  one-half  of 
the  income  from  the  State  taxes. 

(e)  Requiring  school  buildings  constructed  in  accordance  with 
plans  furnished  by  the  State  department  of  education. 

(/)  Making  all  higher  institutions  of  learning  give  evidence  of 
ability  to  meet  standard  requirements  before  the  State  board 
before  receiving  charters.  Heretofore  these  have  been  granted 
by  any  superior  court  judge. 

(fjf)  Authority  given  to  any  county  board  of  education  to  estab¬ 
lish  high  schools  or  junior  high  schools. 

(ft)  Increase  in  salary  of  the  State  superintendent  from 
$3,000  to  $4,500  annually,  and  of  the  three  supervisors  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  annually. 

(i)  The  State  school  superintendent  made  ex-officio  trustee 
of  the  university  and  other  higher  educational  institutions. 

(Continued  on  page  8.) 


That  the  Federal  Government  shonkl  cooperate  with 
the  States  in  the  support  of  public  schools,  that  this 
support  should  range  from  $125,000,000  to  $300,000,000 
in  the  first  decade,  slowly  increasing  thereafter,  and 
that  the  States  should  be  required  to  sjtend  at  least 
twice  as  much  for  the  schools  as  they  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government — these  are  the  conclusions  of  P.  P. 
Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a  Bureau  of 
Education  circular,  entitled  “  Education  for  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Democracy  in 
the  world.” 

Dr.  Claxton  says : 

“  The  war  has  turned  a 
searchlight  on  the  Nation’s 
interest  in  the  education  of  its 
citizens.  We  have,  as  it  were, 
overnight  come  to  see  that 
just  as  the  prosperity,  wealth, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  the 
States  depend  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  virtue — that  is, 
uiwn  tlie  education — of  their 
citizens,  so,  and  to  an  equal 
if  not  larger  extent,  do  the 
wealth,  power,  and  ssifety  of 
the  Nation  depend  on  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  virtue  —  that 
is,  upon  the  education — of  its 
citizens.  The  strength  of  the 
Nation  does  not  consist  of  the 
combined  strength  of  the  48  States,  but  in  the  strength  of  the 
Nation’s  hundred  and  ten  millions  and  more  of  people  who  are 
citizens  of  the  Nation  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  are  citizens  of  their  respective  States.  The  Federal 
Government,  therefore,  has  an  interest  at  stake,  and  this  interest 
carries  responsibilities. 

$300,000,000  a  Year 

“  These  responsibilities  include  support,  kindly  and  wise  guid¬ 
ance,  and  the  requirement  of  certain  minimum  standards  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Beginning  at  once  with,  say  $125,000,000  a  year,  and 
increasing  at  regular  stages  to  not  less  than  $300,000,000 
within  the  decade,  the  Federal  Government  should  appropriate 
money  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  who  are  citizens  alike  of  State  and  Nation.  After 
this  appropriation  has  reached  its  maximum  as  here  indicated,  it 
should  increase  annually  by  at  least  4  per  cent  of  $300,000,000. 


WHAT  THE  GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE  DID  FOR 
EDUCATION  THIS  YEAR 


1.  Passed  by  overwhelming  vote  the  amendment, 
fought  for  years,  requiring  every  county  in  the  State 
to  levy  from  1  to  5  mills  in  addition  to  State  appro¬ 
priation  for  schools. 

2.  Increased  appropriations  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  and  put  evening  and  part-time  training  in  the 
State  school  laws. 

3.  Strengthened  the  compulsory-attendance  law. 

4.  Passed  law  requiring  school  buildings  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  the 
State  department  of  education. 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  COOPERATING  WITH  CIVIL 

SERVICE 


Representatives  of  Commission  at  More  Than  400  Institutions  Will  Aid  in 
Filling  United  States  Technical  and  Professional  Positions 


This  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  annual 
increase  of  2  per  cent  in  school  attend¬ 
ance,  and  another  vei'y  desirable  increase 
of  2  per  cent  in  the  elEciency  of  the 
schools. 

For  Both  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

“The  Federal  aid  should,  in  just  and 
right  proportion,  be  given  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  in  normal  schools  and 
elsewhere,  for  higher  education,  and  for 
extension  education,  including  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  libraries  for  all  the  people. 
It  should  be  all  given  for  the  pay  of 
teachers  and  for  the  direct  and  necessary 
means  of  teaching.  Nothing  should  be 
given  for  grounds  and  buildings  or  for 
permanent  equipment.  Every  appropria¬ 
tion  .should  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  educated  and  of  the  use  made  of  it, 
which  last  can  probably  be  measured  best 
by  the  total  number  of  days  of  atten¬ 
dance.  States  receiving  Federal  aid 
should  be  required  to  give  from  State, 
county,  and  local  treasuries  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  and  for  the  same  purposes. 
They  sliould  be  required  to  give  also,  free 
of  charge,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal 
opportunity  of  education  to  all  children, 
including  health  education,  vocational 
education,  and  education  for  citizenship. 
Certain  minimum  standards  of  atten¬ 
dance,  say,  160  days  of  schooling  per 
year  for  all  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age,  and  not  less  than  480  hours 
for  all  between  14  and  18  years  should 
be  required. 

Should  study  Problems 

“The  Federal  Government  should  also 
equip  itself  for  the  study  of  all  the  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  education  and  for 
the  giving  to  the  people  of  the  States 
the  results  of  such  studios  by  way  of 
information  and  kindly  advice.  It  should 
do  everything  possible  for  protection 
against  all  violent  changes  in  the  work 
of  education  which  would  interfere  with 
its  wise  and  orderly  development,  and 
should  tlien  refrain  severely  and  con¬ 
sistently  from  all  ijieddlesonie  inter- 
fei’encc  with  State  and  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  schools.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  our  democracy  to  be  alive  and 
intelligent  in  all  its  parts,  and  our  wdsdom 
is  to  adjust  national  eliiciency  to  State 
and  local  self-government. 

“A  plan  such  as  has  here  been  briefly 
suggested  would  soon  result  in  an  ef¬ 
fective  national  system  of  democratic 
education,  with  all  the  strength  of  na¬ 
tional  support  and  guidance  and  all  the 
vigor  and  freslmess  and  perennial  youth 
of  local  support,  control,  and  initiative.” 


Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  have  been  de¬ 
signated  to  serve  at  more  than  400  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  as  the  result  of  a 
new  cooperative  plan  recently  instituted. 

The  appointment  of  these  representa¬ 
tives  is  part  of  a  plan  whereby  each  col¬ 
lege  and  university  has  been  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  by  having  some  member  of  the 
faculty  handle  all  correspondence  relat¬ 
ing  to  examinations  of  candidates  for  the 
Government  service,  as  well  as  to  receive 
copies  of  all  announcements  of  examina¬ 
tions  for  scientific,  technical,  and  profes¬ 
sional  positions.  These  representatives 
will  be  requested  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  commission  the  names  of  stu¬ 
dents  or  graduates  who  may  be  qualified 
for  the  announced  examinations. 

Dependent  Upon  Colleges. 

In  a  statement  recently  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  President  Mor¬ 
rison  of  the  commission  says : 

“  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  has,  of  course,  always  regarded 
the  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  as  among  the  best  agencies 
for  recruiting  applicants  for  positions 
which  require  education  and  training  be¬ 
yond  a  high-school  course ;  but  the  heavy 
demands  made  upon  the  commission  by 
war  conditions  and  the  hearty  support 
which  the  colleges  and  universities  gave 
to  the  work  of  recruiting  the  civil  service 
at  the  time  when  trained  men  and  wmmen 
were  so  badly  needed  liy  the  Government, 
brought  out  clearly  the  desirability  of  a 
permanent  arrangement  for  closer  co¬ 
operation. 

Increased  Demand  for  Trained  Men  and  Women. 

“  Under  peace  conditions,  as  w'ell  as  in 
w'ar,  the  Government  constantly  needs 
lighly  trained  men  and  w'omen  for  various 
lines  of  work.  The  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction  which  now  confront  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  greatly  enlarged 
sphere  of  governmental  activities,  have 
increased  the  demand  for  college  trained 
workers  in  the  Government  service,  and 
there  will  be  a  further  increase  from 
year  to  year.” 

President  Morrison  points  out  that  ad¬ 
ditions  are  constantly  being  made  to  the 
list  of  colleges  and  universities  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  commission,  and  expresses 


the  conviction  that  “  within  a  short  time 
the  commission  will  be  represented  at 
every  college  and  university  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  gives  courses  meeting  its 
standards.” 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  RHODES  SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIPS 

During  the  summer  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
committees  for  selection  of  Rhodes  schol¬ 
ars,  and  they  are  now'  nearly  complete. 
In  a  number  of  States  wdiere  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  Rhodes  schol¬ 
ars  available,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  peripatetic  committees  com¬ 
posed  of  Rhodes  scholars  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  States.  In  some  States  w'here  there 
were  many  more  Rhodes  scholars  than 
could  possibly  be  used  on  the  committees, 
the  membership  of  tlie  committees  is  to 
be  changed  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
give  all  the  scholars  a  turn  at  service. 

One  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Rhodes  scholar  in  each 
State  as  secretary  of  the  committee  of 
selection.  Plis  duties  are  to  act  as  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  information,  to  answ'or  questions 
of  prospective  candidates,  and  to  receive 
their  applications.  Under  the  new  plan 
candidates  for  the  scholarship  are  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  other  ma¬ 
terial,  the  names  of  f(.»ur  people  to  whom 
the  committee  is  referred  for  confiden¬ 
tial  information  about  them.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  to  follow'  up  these 
references  and  prepare  the  data  so  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  action  of  the  committee. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  secure  the  best  representa¬ 
tion  possible  for  their  States  at  Oxford. 
The  members  are  not  considered  as  rep¬ 
resenting  any  particular  institution,  but 
only  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the 
scholarsliips.  To  this  end  the  committee 
are  urged,  w'here  no  first-class  candidate 
presents  himself,  to  make  no  appointment. 


STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

A  list  of  stories  for  young  children  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  is  issued  as  Library 
Leaflet  No.  G,  and  w'as  prepared  by  the 
literature  committee  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  and  the  Library  Di¬ 
vision,  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  first  edition  of  this  list  of  stories 
I  for  young  children  was  compiled  by  the 
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HEALTH  TEACHING  MUST  BE 

POSITIVE,  SAYS  BUREAU  BULLETIN 


Should  Learn  and  Think  of  Health  in  Terms  of  Strength  Rather  Than  Disease — • 
“  Make  Health  Habits  Automatic  in  Youth  ” 


literature  committee  of  1918  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Kindergarten  Union,  and  was 
publislied  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  union. 
Tile  list  received  a  very  favorable  recep¬ 
tion,  and  the  supply  of  the  original  edition 
quickly  l)ecame  exliausted.  The  Library 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
now  expanded  and  rearranged  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  original  list  for  publication 
in  the  present  leaflet.  The  story  lists  and 
book  lists  are  here  given  separately,  with 
references  by  number  from  the  stories  to 
the  books  containing  them. 

The  stories  listed  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  adapted  to  the  kindergarten,  first 
and  second  grades  respectively.  In  mak¬ 
ing  its  selection  of  stories,  the  committee 
of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
observed  in  general  the  following  stand¬ 
ards  :  The  stories  chosen  must  have  uni¬ 
versal  appeal,  contrasting  elements,  con¬ 
secutive  events,  balance,  and  climax. 
The  stories  must  convince  by  producing 
a  definite  effect — the  satisfaction  of  the 
inevitable,  and  the  final  triumpli  of  good, 
and  be  expressed  in  direct  and  rhythmic 
language.  Being  intended  for  young  chil 
di’en,  the  stories  should  be  based  on 
natural  or  desirable  experiences  of  the 
years  from  four  to  eight.  The  best  type 
of  stories  for  this  purpose  is  the  repeti¬ 
tive,  not  forced  and  free  from  monotony. 
It  was  also  a.greed  that  for  kindergarten 
age  all  stories  of  subtle  symbolism  or 
worldly-wise  conversation  or  suggestion 
should  be  avoided,  Imt  that  the  quality 
should  be  dramatic,  full  of  vivid  action, 
with  only  necessai-y  description  and  little 
explanation. 

The  list  will  be  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BETTER  FOR  BLIND  MAN  TO 
ATTEND  COLLEGE  WITH 
SEEING 


“  Glad  There  Is  No  College  Exclusively 
for  Blind,”  Writes  Federal  Board  Offi¬ 
cial  —  Blind  Students  Successful  at 
Many  Institutions 


“  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  is  no 
coliege  in  the  United  States  maintained 
exclusively  for  blind  students.” 

Thus  O.  IT.  Burritt,  supervisor  for  the 
blind,  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  in  reply  to  Prof.  H.  E. 
Moore,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  who 
writes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edxication 
with  i-egard  to  a  blind  student  pursuing 
courses  at  the  university.  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  statement.  Dr.  Burritt  says : 

The  young  man  in  question,  in  pursuing 
his  college  course  at  the  University  of 
Idaho,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Ameri¬ 
can  educators  of  the  blind,  i)ursuing  it 
under  the  very  best  auspices,  for  he  is 


All  successful  health  education  must  be 
positive,  rather  than  negative.  This  and 
other  principles  underlying  the  teaching 
of  hygiene  are  explained  in  Teaching 
Health,  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  pamphlet  says: 

We  must  learn  to  think  of  health  in 
terms  of  strength  and  beauty  and  joy, 
rather  than  weakness  and  disease.  We 
must  imbue  the  attainment  of  health  with 
the  spirit  of  a  glorious  game,  following 
the  laws  of  health  as  we  would  obey  the 
rules  of  the  game.  “  Thou  shalt !”  must 
take  precedence  of  “  Thou  shalt  not !” 
We  must  not  say  “  Don’t  forget  to  brush 
your  teeth  or  they  will  decay  and  you  will 
have  a  bad  digestion.”  Rather,  we  must 
say  “Brush  your  teeth  regularly  so  that 
you  may  enjoy  the  feeling  of  a  fresh, 
clean  mouth,  and  have  a  sweet  breath, 
and  a  fine  shining  set  of  strong  teeth !” 

By  Personal  Example 

Next,  health  must  not  be  taught  didac¬ 
tically,  Init  by  personal  example  and  ob¬ 
ject  lesson.  Frequently  it  must  be  taught 
indirectly  rather  tlian  directly.  The  child 
has  no  interest  in  health  for  health’s  .sake, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  this  should 
be  so.  But  every  girl  desires  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  every  boy  desires  to  be  strong 
and  atl’.lotic,  and  the  wise  teacher  will 
build  on  these  natural  interests  of  the 
children,  and  inspire  them  to  do  the 
things  winch  will  result  in  pliysical 
beauty  and  strength. 

Can  Be  Introduced  in  Every  Lesson 

Tlie  teaching  of  health,  moreover,  can 
not  be  confined  to  any  one  lesson  period, 
but  can  be  introduced  into  almost  every 
study  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  often 
chiefly  a  matter  of  emphasis  rather  than 
formal  instrnction.  The  consideration  of 


being  trained  to  get  on  among  seeing 
people  in  a  world  of  sight,  and  after  he 
has  completed  his  college  course  he  will 
be  all  the  better  prepared  to  take  his 
place  in  life  among  those  who  see.  In 
his  blindness  he  already  has  suflicient 
handicap  without  adding  to  it  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  train  him  in  an  institution  for 
the  blind.  If  he  is  to  live  a  normal  life 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
the  more  nearly  normal  his  training  the 
better  for  him  and  for  them. 

College  Classmate  as  Reader 

Describing  how  this  blind  student  can 
be  farther  a.ssisted  in  his  education.  Dr. 
Burritt  suggests  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  him  to  have  as  a  reader  one  of 
his  college  mates,  preferably  a  congenial 
classmate.  He  says : 

Some  States,  notably  New  York,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  and  California,  provide  by 


questions  of  diet,  of  ventilation,  of  the 
spread  of  transmissible  disease,  are  all 
important,  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat 
of  them  in  connection  with  work  in 
domestic  science,  in  physics,  or  in  nature 
study.  History,  civics,  English,  and  geog¬ 
raphy  all  offer  opportunities  for  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  health  lessons.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  teachers  themselves 
shall  have  acquired  the  hygienic  point  of 
view,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  see  and 
make  use  of  these  opportunities. 

Definite  Time  Should  Be  Allowed 

Finally,  a  definite  amount  of  time 
should  be  allowed  every  school  day  from 
the  kindergarten  upward  for  health  in¬ 
spections,  the  discussion  of  health  prob¬ 
lems,  and  for  other  health  activities.  In 
the  lower  grades  this  time  shonld  be  de¬ 
voted  wholly  to  the  promotion  of  health 
habits.  It  is  the  what  rather  than  the 
wh5'^  which  should  be  impressed  on  the 
younger  children.  With  the  older  chil¬ 
dren,  the  reasons  for  health  rules  take 
more  prominence,  and  in  the  upper  grades 
the  habits  which  have  been  foi-med  in  the 
lower  grades  should  be  reinforced  by  ac¬ 
curate  scientific  knowledge.  The  material 
of  instruction  in  hygiene  should  be  taken 
from  life ;  and  textbook  instruction,  if 
any,  should  be  merely  incidental.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  pupils  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  public  health  movements,  and 
much  information  of  personal  value  can 
be  thus  indirectly  conveyed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  studying  the  phases  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  tuberculo.sis,  the  pupil 
learns  many  facts  about  the  disease  and 
its  prevention,  with  the  advantage  that 
his  attention  is  directed  outward  and  is 
not  morbidly  turned  upon  himself. 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
regard  health  as  something  arbitrarily 
given  or  withheld  from  us  by  Provi¬ 
dence — .something  over  which  we  oui*- 
selves  have  no  control.  We  now  know 
that  in  order  to  obtain  health  we  must 
earn  it  by  obeying  the  laws  of  health. 


State  laws  funds  for  readers  for  blind 
students  attending  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  at  least  one  State,  Min¬ 
nesota,  these  funds  may  be  used  toward 
defraying  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
even  of  board.  For  this  reason,  Minne¬ 
sota’s  provision  for  aiding  students  at¬ 
tending  institutions  of  higher  learning 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  otlier  State. 

other  Blind  Students  Have  Succeeded 
Dr.  Burritt  points  out  tliat  a  numlter  of 
blind  persons,  former  pupils  of  the  I’hila- 
delphia  institution  for  the  blind,  both 
young  men  and  young  women,  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  normal  .scliools  and  colleges, 
and  universities,  and  that  any  blind 
student  can  be  eqiuilly  successful,  pro¬ 
vided  he  posses.ses  the  qualifications,  per¬ 
sonal  and  intellectual,  and  has  the  requi¬ 
site  determination,  combined  with  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  his  talents. 
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“NOT  TOWNS  AND  CITIES,  BUT  THE 
STATES”— AND  THE  NATION. 

Now  that  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  passed  the  State  school  fund 
bin  and  the  State  has  definitely  set  itself 
the  task  of  equalizing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  throughout  the  State,  the  sig¬ 
nificant  woi’ds  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Boston  school  committee  are  worth  re¬ 
calling  for  tlie  benefit  of  other  States  and 
the  Nation  at  large. 

Discu.ssing  the  history  of  State  concern 
for  education  in  Massachusetts  at  the 
liearing  on  the  education  bill.  Judge 
Sullivan  said : 

Much  has  been  said  before  tbls  com¬ 
mittee  and  elsewhere  in  opposition  to  the 
bills  which  provide  for  the  establishing 
and  distribution  of  a  State  educational 
fund,  based  on  tiie  theory  that  educ-ation 
in  this  Commonwealth  has  been  a  matter 
of  local  initiative,  support,  and  control. 
This  theory  has  rather  startled  me,  be¬ 
cause  wliat  little  I  know  of  the  history 
and  course  of  education  in  this  Common- 
wealtli  has  led  me  to  lielieve  that  the 
opposite  theory  was  true ;  namely,  that 
such  educational  standards  as  we  have 
in  this  Commonwealth  are  due  wholly  to 
a  vigorous  State  policy. 

The  first  day  of  the  hearing  I  listened 
lo  t\A-o  opponents  of  these  bills.  One  of 
lliem  represented  a  wealthy  town  and  the 
otlier  a  wealthy  city.  They  both  stated 
that  they  were  directed  by  their  re¬ 
spective  municipalities  to  apiiear  before 
this  committee  in  opposition  to  these  bills. 
They  stated  frankly  that  their  municipal¬ 
ities  did  not  desire  to  contribute  1  cent 
foE  the  education  of  any  child  living  out¬ 
side  of  their  municipal  boundaries.  Tliat 
statement  aroused  me  as  it  must  have 
aroused  this  committee.  If,  in  this  year, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  world’s  bloodiest 
and  most  awful  war,  after  countle.ss  dem¬ 
onstrations  have  been  made  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  co-operation,  from  the  smallest 
units  of  whatever  kind  to  the  greatest 
within  this  grand  country  of  ours,  it 


has  not  been  made  plain  that  no  one  man, 
no  one  family,  no  one  town,  or  city,  or 
State — aye,  even  this  very  moment  it  is 
contended  that  no  one  nation — can  of 
should  live  by  and  unto  itself — if^  I  say, 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  has  not  been 
demonstrated  beyond  any  cavil  of  doubt, 
then  the  war  and  all  of  the  lives  lost  in 
it  have  been  without  lesson  to  us  and  in 
vain.  This  town  and  this  city  represent 
a  policy  that,  if  adhered  to,  would  create 
tlie  greatest  inequality,  a  most  inhar¬ 
monious  state,  and  the  one  best  fitted  for 
the  exercise  of  revolutionary  minds  and 
acts  of  any  that  I  can  imagine. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  these  two  municipalities  have 
had  from  the  State  at  large.  I  will  tell 
you  that  neither  of  them  can  live  on  its 
own  resources  24  hours  unless  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  can  eat  money.  They  neither  raise 
sufficient  from  the  earth  nor  manufac¬ 
ture  sufficient  of  anything  required  for 
the  uses  of  their  own  populations.  Yet 
they  would  have  walls  built  around  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  contribute  one  dollar  to 
the  education  of  those  w’bo  live  just  be¬ 
yond.  That  is  a  disposition  that  ought  not 
to  be  countenanced  in  this  Commonwealth. 


BRITISH  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR 

The  report  of  the  British  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  year  1917-18  offers 
an  interesting  insight  into  the  condition 
of  schools  as  affected  liy  the  war.  We  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  public  elementary  schools 
1,829  have  been  killed  and  131  have  been 
di.sabled  for  public  service ;  as  to  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  on  the  board’s  list, 
392  are  known  to  have  been  killed  and 
10  have  been  permanently  incapacitated 
for  teacMng.  The  loss  is  no  doubt  acute, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
near  future  the  age  of  school  attendance 
is  to  be  raised,  that  compulsory  continua¬ 
tion  schools  are  to  be  established,  and  the 
size  of  classes  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  effects  of  the  war  brought  a  clearer 
and  wider  recognition  of  the  value  of 
education  which  found  expression  in  the 
passage  of  the  important  parliamentaiy 
acts — the  education  act  and  the  school¬ 
teachers’  (superannuation)  act,  1918. 
Some  14,<XX)  schools  were  engaged  in 
active  war-savings  works  and  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  subsoribed  through 
their  agency. 

The  food  problem  was  tackled  with 
energy  and  substantial  assistance  was 
given  by  teachers  of  domestic  subjects. 
Numerous  school  gardens  w’cre  culti¬ 
vated  thro-ughont  the  country.  School 
ciiildreu  also  assisted  in  fruit  gathering 
and  collection  of  nutshells  and  fruit 
stones,  also  in  harvesting,  haymaking, 


flax  picking,  and  in  keeping  of  poultry, 
pigs,  rabbits,  etc. 

Due  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  many 
school  buildings  were  seized  by  military 
authorities,  iu  consquenee  of  which 
138,000  children  were  displaced  and  their 
schooling  was  reduced  or  carried  on  in 
temporary  premises. 

The  school  medit*al  service  suffered 
considerably.  In  many  places  it  W’us 
found  possible  only  to  inspect  children 
who  appeared  to  be  ailing.  The  total 
number  of  children  inspected  during  the 
year  Avas  1,362,063,  which  represents 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  number  Avliich 
would  come  up  for  inspection  in  normal 
times. 

An  interesting  development  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects. 
The  board  urges  that  practical  instruction 
in  domestic  science  be  carried  on  in  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
schedule  laid  out  by  the  education  act, 
1918. 

The  report  says : 

The  importance  of  domestic-subjects 
teaching  as  part  of  after-war  reconstruc¬ 
tion  can  not  be  over  emphasized.  Ulti¬ 
mately  social  problems  come  back  to  the 
lioine.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
time  is  the  lack  of  adequate  conditions 
for  a  happy  and  decent  home  life  among 
a  vei-y  large  proportion  of  our  population, 
an  e\ul  Avhich  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
absence  from  home  of  fathers  at  the  front 
and  mothers  iu  the  factories.  It  may  lie 
said  that  this  is  mainly  a  matter  of  hous¬ 
ing,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  higher 
wages,  but  quite  apart  from  such  issues 
it  seems  clear  that  no  real  betterment  can 
be  effected  if,  Avheu  the  outward  facilities 
for  a  good  home  are  provided,  the  mothers 
of  the  Nation  are  ignorant  how  properly 
to  maintain  it.  Something  more  than 
bricks  and  mortar  is  neeiled;  a  model 
dAvelliug  is  not  necessarily  a  model  home. 
It  is  here  that  lies  the  importance  of 
domestic  teaching.  There  can  be  no  Avork 
of  truer  national  service  than  the  training 
of  the  girls  in  tlie  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  essential  knoAvledge  of 
housekeeping,  in  the  Avays  of  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  thrift. 

Technical  instruction  for  munition 
Avorkers  Avas  given  in  a  number  of  techni¬ 
cal  scliools  and  other  training  centers. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  50,000  per¬ 
sons  received  some  instruction  in  this 
Avay.  A  marked  increase  AA’as  also  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  number  of  c-ases  in  wliich 
employers  availed  themselves  of  tlie  ow 
portunity  and  made  arrangements  for 
their  apprentices  to  attend  classes  dur¬ 
ing  working  boura  Tlie  classes  were  con¬ 
ducted  either  by  the  Local  Education  Au¬ 
thority  or  by  the  employers  themselves, 
Avho  made  provision  for  the  systematic 
practical  training  of  apprentices  in  their 
own  AA’orks. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  teachers,  the 
board  faces  a  serious  deficiency.  The  po¬ 
sition  is  made  still  more  gi-ave  by  the 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 


A  MINIATURE  WORLD  IN  A  SCHOOL 
GARDEN 

School  grounds  laid  out  in  a  park  to 
represent  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
world,  with  contin.ents,  bays,  rivers, 
mountains,  valleys,  towns,  railways,  all 
reproduced  in  miniature,  are  suggested 
in  a  pamphlet  on  “  Orphelinats  Univer- 
sals  ”  <  w’orld  orphanages )  just  issued  by 
H.  L.  Borgman,  of  Vledderveen,  Holland. 

In  his  description  of  Borgman’s  Vled¬ 
derveen  school  garden,  which  is  his  model 
for  the  world  gardens  to  be  created  in 
connection  with  the  orphanages,  the 
writer  of  the  preface,  J.  S.  Verburg,  says : 

The  school  garden  of  Europe  is  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
school  wall  map.  The  frontiers  of  the 
different  countries  should  be  indicated  by 
small  raised  lines,  so  that  walking 
through  the  garden  the  pupils  would  im¬ 
mediately  understand  :  Now  w’e  are  going 
to  another  country. 

According  to  my  idea,  the  big  rivers 
should  be  represented  as  so  many  ditches 
winding  their  course  in  the  real  direc¬ 
tions  through  this  garden.  The  large 
towns  should  be  indicated  by  eminences 
of  natural  stone,  so  that  the  whole  sit¬ 
uation  would  strike  the  eye  immediately. 

The  chief  railways  could  be  laid  out 
by  means  of  imitation  railway  lines.  The 
sea  should  be  hollowed  out  to  a  basin  of 
a  certain  depth,  so  as  to  make  by  rainy 
weather  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and 
canals  —  the  ditches  —  assemble  therein. 
The  mountains  should  be  constructed  in 
the  school  garden  by  means  of  imitation 
rocks,  so  that  the  whole  would  form  a 
true  representation  of  the  wall  map. 

It  is  most  desirable  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time,  the  vegetation 
bo  indicated,  making  it  possible  for  the 
pupils  to  distinguish  immediately  the 
forests  and  w'oody  districts  of  north  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  central  part,  w’hich  abounds 
in  grass  and  cereals. 

If  possible  the  pupils  .should  be  en¬ 
abled  to  obtain  as  distinct  a  view  of  the 
steppes  of  Kussia  as  of  the  extensive 


passage  of  the  education  act  of  1918, 
which  is  expected  to  be  put  soon  into  op¬ 
eration.  Prom  statistical  data  furnished 
by  the  board,  it  can  be  seen,  for  instance, 
that  in  1908  the  total  number  of  intending 
teachers  was  9,614,  in  1917  the  number 
fell  to  6,200,  w’hile  in  1918  it  was  further 
reduced  to  about  5,867.  The  number  of 
women  students  in  training  has  increased 
steadily  during  the  war  and  is  now  more 
than  1,000  in  excess  of  the  number  in  the 
year  before  the  war.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  candidates  coming  forward 
for  the  teaching  profession  yearly  should 
be  at  least  double  what  it  has  been  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 


meadows  of  the  Netherlands,  England, 
and  Ireland. 

Of  course  it  will  depend  upon  climatic 
conditions  as  to  what  crops  it  will  be 
possible  to  cultivate  in  the  Geographical 
Gardens. 

If  money  and  ground  should  be  at 
command,  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  out 
a  school  garden  of  America  and  also 
one  of  the  world. 


CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  TO  FOCUS  PUB¬ 
LIC  ATTENTION  ON  EDUCATION 

“  The  ground  Idea  of  the  conference  on 
education  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  our 
citizenship  which  Is  plannetl  for  Winni¬ 
peg,  October  20  to  22  this  autumn,’  ’says 
the  official  announcement  of  the  congress, 
“  is  that  the  work  of  the  schools  should 
be  featured  as  the  primary  concern  of  the 
pcople,^ 

“  The  teacher  to-day  in  Canada  has 
little  to  remind  him — how  hard  it  is  not 
to  say  ‘  her  ’ — that  he  is  working  under 
the  eye  of  the  nation  and  for  the  nation’s 
good.  Let  us  correct  that.  Let  us  focus 
public  attention  on  education,  and  all 
this  will  change — not  overnight,  but  the 
process  must  be  started  some  time.  Why 
not  now?  That  the  full  fruition  of  this 
will  not  come  in  a  day  is  no  reason  for 
being  blase  about  it  and  trusting  to 
chance  to  bring  it  about.  When  Ger¬ 
many’s  leaders  set  themselves  to  Prus¬ 
sianize  German  education  and  to  drill 
into  the  mentality  of  the  whole  people 
that  the  state  is  supreme  and  that  each 
individual  must  regard  himself  as  a  cog 
in  a  vast  machine,  they  did  not  trust  to 
chance.  They  forged  a  system,  and  the 
result  was  seen  when  the  whole  nation 
responded  to  the  call  of  its  masters  and 
plunged  the  world  into  blood  and  desola¬ 
tion. 

“  Why  not  say :  What  Germany  did  in  a 
bad  way  and  for  bad  ends  may  be  at 
least  measurably  done  in  a  good  way  for 
the  good  end  of  evolving  a  citizenship 
whose  goal  shall  be  altruism,  not  selfish¬ 
ness;  cooperation,  not  arrogance  and  ag¬ 
grandizement?  This  is  the  spiritual  goal 
that  can  be  made  the  operative  princi¬ 
ple  of  Canadian  citizenship  through  the 
medium  of  the  schools.  Let  this  be  de¬ 
clared  Tn  a  national  gathering  of  citizens 
to  be  one  of  the  grand  functions  of  the 
schools,  operating  under  provincial  or¬ 
ganization  and  control,  but  infoiuned  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  national  purpose.” 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps  and  provide 
for  the  future. 


FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MASSES  IN 
CHINA 

A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Na¬ 
tional  Education  for  China  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  of  13  representative  Chinese 
organizations  held  in  Peking,  July  11, 
according  to  a  statement  by  IMinister 
Reinsch,  transmitted  through  State  De- 
paiianent  channels. 

“Leading  Chinese  arc  becoming  more 
and  more  active  in  the  matter  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  advance  educational  facili¬ 
ties  lor  the  masses  in  China,”  says 
Minister  Ileinsch.  In  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  lecturers  will  be  utilized  to  give 
free  courses  at  industrial  establishments 
throughout  the  county.  The  subjects  to 
be  treated  will  cover  general  information, 
sanitary  measures,  and  civics.  The  work 
of  the  new  society  will  begin  in  Shanghai. 


SWEDISH  TEACHER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mrs.  Jenny  Velander,  of  the  Teachers’ 
College  at  Skara,  Sweden,  who  visited 
the  Bureau  of  Education  on  August  11, 
is  making  a  tour  of  the  world  in  the 
interest  of  education.  Her  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  American  schools  and  establishing 
relations  between  the  schools  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  and  America. 


Here  in  America  at  least,  no  man  can 
live  for  himself  alone.  Individual  hai>- 
piness  is  here  bound  up  wuth  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  numbei’.  Every  man 
must  at  once  make  himself  as  good  and 
as  influential  as  he  can  and  help  at  the 
same  time  to  make  everybody  about  him 
and  all  whom  he  can  reach  better  and 
happier.  The  common  school  should  not 
longer  be  regarded  as  common  because 
it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  attendetl  only 
by  the  poor  and  those  who  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
but  common  as  the  light  and  the  air  be¬ 
cause  its  blessings  are  open  to  all  and 
enjoyed  by  all.  That  day  will  come. 
For  me,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  the  labor ;  let  who  will  enter  into  the 
harvest.  (Henry  Barnard,  1837.) 


The  claim  is  made  for  the  high  school 
of  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  on  the  authority  of 
R.  E.  Stout,  of  the  Educational  Thrift 
Service,  that  it  is  the  only  high  school 
in  the  United  States  every  student  of 
which  has  opened  an  account  in  the  school 
savings  bank. 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  EXPECT  FOR  $15  7 
A  rural  school-teacher  who  receives  $45 
a  month  for  a  term  of  seven  months  re¬ 
ports  to  the  county  superintendent  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Per  cent  of  attendance  during 
term — male,  72 ;  female,  75 ;  total,  147. 
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OUR  NEED  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

By  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York 

[Address  before  the  Classical  Conference,  Milwaukee,  July,  1919.] 


Ill  ii  hook  on  “  Homan  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  ”  containing  translations  of  Cato 
and  Varro  by  a  “  Virginia  Farmer  ”  (who 
happens  also  to  he  an  American  railroad 
president),  there  is  cpioted  in  the  original 
Latin  a  proverb  whose  practice  not  only 
gave  basis  for  the  proud  phrase  “  Romanus 
sum  ”  hut  also  helped  to  make  the  Romans 
“  a  people  of  enduring  achievement.”  It 
is  “  Romanus  sedendo  vincit.”  For,  as 
this  New  World  farmer  adds  by  way  of 
translation  and  emphasis,  “  The  Romans 
achieved  their  results  by  thoroughness 
and  patience.”  “  It  was  thus,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  they  defeated  Hannibal,  and  it 
was  thus  that  they  built  their  farmhouses 
and  fences,  cultivated  their  fields,  their 
vineyards  and  their  olive  yards,  and  bred 
and  fed  their  live  stock.  They  seemed  to 
have  realized  that  there  are  no  short  cuts 
in  the  processes  of  nature  and  that  the 
law  of  compensations  is  invariable.” 
“  The  foundation  of  their  agriculture,”  ho 
asserts,  “  was  the  fallow  ”  ;  and  concludes, 
commenting  iipon  this,  that  while  “  one 
can  find  instruction  in  their  practice  even 
to-day,  one  can  benefit  even  more  from 
their  agricultural  philosophy,  for  the 
characteristic  of  the  American  farmer  is 
that  he  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.” 

The  Fallow  Needed  in  Education. 

This  is  only  by  way  of  preface  to  saying 
that  the  need  in  our  educational  philos¬ 
ophy,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  our  educational 
practice,  as  in  agriculture,  is  the  need  of 
the  fallow. 

It  will  be  known  to  philologists,  even 
to  those  who  have  no  agricultural  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  the  “  fallow  field  ”  is  not  an 
idle  field,  though  that  is  the  popular 
notion.  “  Fallow,”  as  a  noun,  meant  origi¬ 
nally  a  “  harrow,”  and  as  a  verb,  “  to 
plow’,”  “  to  harrow.”  “  A  fallow  field 
is  a  field  plowed  and  tilled,”  but  left 
unsown  for  a  time  as  to  the  main  crop 
of  its  productivity ;  or,  in  better  modern 
practice,  I  believe,  sown  to  a  crop  valuable 
not  for  wdiat  it  will  bring  in  the  market 
(for  it  may  be  utterly  unsalable),  but  for 
what  it  w’ill  give  to  the  soil  in  enriching 
it  for  its  higher  and  longer  productivity. 

I  employ  this  agricultural  metaphor  not 
in  ignorance ;  for  I  have,  out  on  these  very 
prairies,  read,  betw’een  corn  husking  and 
the  spring  plow’ing,  Virgil’s  Georgies  and 
Bucolics,  for  w’hich  Varro’s  treatises 
furnished  the  foundations.  And  I  have 
also,  on  these  same  prairies,  carried 


Horace’s  Odes,  in  the  spring,  to  the  field 
w’ith  me,  strapping  the  book  to  the  plow 
to  read  w’hile  the  horses  rested  at  the 
furrow'’s  end. 

Bringing  the  Classics  Into  Field  and  Shop. 

Nor  do  I  employ  this  metaphor  de- 
meaningly.  Notiiing  has  so  glorified  for 
me  my  youthful  days  on  those  prairies  as 
the  associations  which  the  classics,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bible,  gave  to  them  on  the 
farm ;  and  also  in  the  sliop,  I  may  add, 
for  it  was  in  the  shop,  as  weli  as  on  the 
farm,  that  I  had  their  companionship. 
When  learning  the  printer’s  trade,  while 
a  college  student,  I  set  up  in  small  pica 
my  translation  of  the  daily  allotment  of 
the  “  Prometheus  Bound  ”  of  Aeschylus, 
and  that  dark  and  dingy  old  shop  be¬ 
came  the  world  of  tlie  Titan  who  “  maii- 
w’ard  sent  Art’s  mighty  means  and  per¬ 
fect  rudiment,”  tlie  place  where  the  divine 
in  man  “  defied  the  invincible  gesture  of 
necessity.”  And  nothing  can  so  glorify 
the  classics  as  to  l)ring  them  into  the 
field  and  into  the  shop  and  let  them  be¬ 
come  woven  into  tlie  ta.sks  tliat  might 
else  seem  monotonous  or  menial. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New’  York 
Times  it  was  said  that  the  men  and  the 
times  of  Aristophanes  were  much  more 
modern  than  the  administration  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  But  this  w’as  sim¬ 
ply  because  Aristophanes  immortally  por¬ 
trayed  the  undying  things  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  w'hereas  the  issues  associated  with 
this  particular  administration  w’ere 
evanescent.  The  immortal  is,  of  course, 
alw’ays  modern,  and  the  classic  is  the  im¬ 
mortal,  the  timeless  distillation  of  human 
experience. 

But  I  wander  from  my  thesis  W’hich  is 
that  the  classics  are  needed  as  the  fallow 
to  give  lasting  and  increasing  fertility  to 
the  natural  mind  out  upon  democracy’s 
great  levels,  into  w’hich  so  much  has  been 
washed  dow’n  and  laid  dow’ii  from  the 
Olympic  mountains  and  eternal  hills  of 
the  classical  world. 

After  the  War. 

In  the  war  days  w’e  naturally  ignored 
the  fallow.  We  cultivated  with  Hoover- 
ian  haste.  It  was  necessary  to  put  our 
soil  in  peril  of  exhaustion  even  as  we  put 
our  men  in  peril  of  death.  Forty  million 
added  acres  w'ere  commandeered,  6,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  the  leading  cereals 
were  added  to  the  annual  product  of 


earlier  seasons.  The  land  could  be  let  to 
think  only  of  immediate  defense.  Crops 
only  could  be  growm  which  would  help 
promptly  to  win  the  w’ar.  Vetch  and 
clover  and  all  else  that  permanently  en¬ 
riched  must  be  given  up  for  war  garden¬ 
ing  or  war  farming.  The  motto  was  not 
Americanus  sedendo  vincit  but  Ameri- 
canus  accelerando  vincit. 

But  on  this  day  of  my  writing  (the 
day  of  the  signing  of  the  peace)  I  am 
thinking  that  in  agriculture  and  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  w’ell,  we  must  again  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  virtues  of  thoroughness 
and  patience — the  virtures  of  the  fallow’ ; 
that  is,  the  ploughing  and  harrowing  and 
tilling,  not  for  the  immediate  crop,  but  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
mind,  according  as  our  thought  is  of 
agriculture  or  education. 

“Plow  Well.” 

Cato,  when  asked  what  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  good  agriculture  W’as,  answ’ered 
“  To  plough  well.”  When  asked  wtiat  the 
second  was,  replied  “  To  plough  again.” 
And  w’hen  asked  what  the  third  w’as,  said 
“  To  apply  fertilizer.”  And  a  later  Latin 
writer  speaks  of  the  farmer  who  does 
not  plow  thoroughly  as  one  who  becomes 
a  mere  “  clodhopper.”  You  wall  notice 
that  it  is  not  sowing,  nor  hoeing  after  the 
sow’ing,  but  plowing  that  is  the  basic 
operation. 

It  is  the  sowing,  how’ever,  that  is  popu¬ 
larly  put  first  in  our  agricultural  and 
educational  theory.  “A  sower  went  fortli 
to  sow.”  A  teacher  went  forth  to  teach, 
that  is,  to  scatter  information  facts— 
arithmetical,  'historical,  geographical, 
linguistic  facts.  But  the  emphasis  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  parable  in  our  liter¬ 
ature  was  after  all  not  on  the  sowing  but 
on  the  soil,  on  that  upon  w’hich  or  into 
W’hich  the  seed  fell — or  as  it  might  lie  bet¬ 
ter  expressed,  upon  the  fallow’’.  It  was 
only  the  fallow’  ground,  the  ground  that 
had  been  properly  cleared  of  stones, 
thorns,  and  other  shallow’ing  or  choking 
encumbrances,  that  gave  point  to  the  par¬ 
able.  It  was  the  same  seed  that  fell  upon 
the  stony,  thorny,  and  fallow  ground 
alike. 

There  I3  a  Time  to  Specialize. 

There  is  a  time  to  sow — to  sow  the  .seed 
for  the  special  crop  yoi!  w’ant ;  but  it  is 
after  you  have  plowed  the  field.  Tliere 
is  a  time  to  .specialize,  to  give  the  in¬ 
formation  which  the  life  is  to  produce  in 
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kind  ;  hut  it  is  when  you  have  thoroughly 
in-ei)arpd  the  mind  by  its  plowing  disci¬ 
plines. 

I  have  lately  seen  the  type  of  agri- 
clture  practiced  out  in  the  fields  that 
were  the  scriptural  cradle  of  the  race. 
There  the  plowing  is  but  the  scratching 
of  the  .surface.  Indeed,  the  sowing  is  on 
the  top  of  the  ground  and  the  so-called 
plowing  or  scratching  in  with  a  crooked 
stick  comes  after.  Contrast  this  with  the 
deep  plowing  of  the  AVest,  and  we 
have  one  explanation  at  least  of  the 
greater  productivity  of  the  AVest.  And 
there  is  the  educational  analogue  here  as 
well.  In  these  homelands  of  the  race 
the  seed  of  the  mmd  is  sown  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  is  scratched  in  by  oral  and 
choral  repetitions.  The  mind  that  re¬ 
ceives  it  is  not  plowed,  is  not  trained  to 
think.  It  merely  receives  and  with 
shallow  root,  if  it  be  not  scorched,  gives 
back  its  meager  crop. 

The  Plow  With  the  Classical  Name. 

There  must  be  plowing  before  the 
sowing,  and  deep  plowing  if  things  with 
root  are  to  find  abundant  life  and  fruit. 
And  the  classics  to  my  thought  furnish 
the  best  plows  for  the  mind — at  any 
rate  for  minds  that  have  depth  of  soil. 
For  shallow  minds,  “  where  there  is  not 
much  depth  of  earth,”  where,  because 
there  can  not  be  much  root,  that  which 
springs  up  withers  away,  it  were  perhaps 
not  worth  while  to  risk  this  precious  im¬ 
plement.  And  then,  too,  there  are  geni¬ 
uses  whose  fertility  needs  not  the  same 
stirring  disciplines.  There  are  also  other 
plows,  but  as  a  plowman  I  have  found 
none  better  for  English  use  than  the 
plow  which  has  the  classical  name,  the 
plow-  which  reaches  the  subsoil,  which 
supplements  the  furrowing  plows  in 
bringing  to  the  culture  of  our  youthful 
minds  that  which  lies  deep  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  race. 

Enriching  the  Ground. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  fallow  as  I 
have  already  intimated.  The  more  mod¬ 
ern  is  not  the  “  bare  fallow  ”  which  lets 
the  land  so  plowed  and  harrowed  lie 
unsown  even  for  a  season,  but  the  fallow, 
of  varied  name,  where  the  land  is  sown 
to  crops  whose  purpose  is  to  gather  the 
free  nitrogen  back  into  the  ground  for 
its  enrichment.  So  is  our  fallowing  by 
the  classics  not  only  to  prepare  the 
ground,  clear  it  of  weeds,  aerate  it,  bieak 
up  the  clods,  but  also  to  enrich  it  by  bring¬ 
ing  back  into  the  mind  of  the  youth  of 
to-day  that  which  has  escaped  into  the 
air  of  the  ages  past  through  the  great 
human  minds  that  have  lived  and  loved 
upon  this  earth  and  laid  themselves  down 
into  its  dust  to  die. 


Plowing  Time  for  the  World  Again. 

In  New  York  City  a  young  man,  born 
out  upon  the  prairies,  was  lying,  as  it 
was  thought,  near  to  death  in  a  hospital. 
He  turned  to  the  nurse  and  asked  what 
month  it  was.  She  answered  that  it  was 
early  May.  He  thought  of  the  prairies, 
glorified  to  him  by  Horace’s  Odes.  He 
heard  the  frogs  in  the  swales  amid  the 
virgin  prairie  fiowers  as  Aristophanes  had 
heard  them  in  the  ponds  of  Greece.  He 
saw  the  springing  oats  in  a  neighboring 
field  that  should  furnish  the  pipes  for  the 
winds  of  Pan.  He  saw,  as  the  dying  poet 
Ibycus,  the  cranes  go  honking  overhead. 
And  he  said,  “  I  can’t  die  now.  It’s 
plowing  time.” 

*  «  3!  *  *  ♦  * 

It  is  “  ploughing  time  ”  for  the  world 
again,  and  plowing  time  not  only  be¬ 
cause  we  turn  from  instruments  of  war  to 
those  of  peace,  symbolized  since  the  days 
of  Isaiah  by  the  “  ploughshares  ”  beaten 
from  swords,  but  because  we  must  turn 
to  the  cultivation  with  thoroughness  and 
patience  not  only  of  our  acres  but  of  the 
minds  that  are  alike  to  have  world 
h.orizons  in  this  new  season  of  the  earth. 

Amos  prophesied  that  in  the  day  of 
restoration  “  the  plowman  would  over¬ 
take  the  reaper.”  AA-^ar’s  grim  reaper  is 
cpiitting  the  field  to-day.  The  plowman 
has  overtaken  him.  May  h.e  remember  the 
law  of  the  “  fallow  ”  and  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry. 


AHRGINIA  INTERESTED  IN  ALA¬ 
BAMA  SURVEY 

ATrginia  teachers  are  urged,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  University  of  ATr- 
ginia  News  Letter,  to  study  carefully  the 
report  just  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  containing  the  findings  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  survey  of  Alabama.  The  News 
Letter  points  out  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  survey  of  Virginia  schools  is  now 
under  way,  it  will  be  possible  to  compare 
the  educational  systems  of  the  two  States. 
The  article  says: 

The  teachers  of  Virginia  are  looking 
forward  with  keen  interest  to  tlie  results 
of  the  educational  survey  which  is  being 
conducted  in  the  State  at  the  present 
time  Meanwhiie  a  report  called  “An 
Educational  Study  of  Alabama”  has  re¬ 
cently  been  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  AVashington.  AVe  urge 
all  Virginia  teachers  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  this  bulletin  and  study  it  in  advance 
of  the  forthcoming  Virginia  report.  By 
so  doing  they  will  not  only  familiarize 
tlieniselves  with  the  working  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  schools,  but  they  will  also  be  able 
to  compare  the  school  systems  of  the  two 
States  when  the  Afirginla  report  is  pub¬ 
lished  later. 


Buy  AVar  Savings  Stamps. 


REVISING  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Chairman  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  Commission  Issues  Program 
of  Aims,  Content,  and  Methods — 
Various  Committees  at  Work 


A  plan  for  revising  elementary  educa-  , 
tion  is  explained  in  detail  by  Margaret 
S.  McNaught,  of  California,  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
Commission  of  the  Revision  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education,  in  a  preliminary  state¬ 
ment  recently  issued. 

The  commission,  which  now  numbers 
15  members,  is  at  work  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems : 

Organization  and  administration  of  ele- 
nientary  education. — Under  this  heading 
must  be  grouped  all  the  persons  to  be 
educated : 

Children :  Normal  children,  sound 

physically,  mentally,  and  morally;  super¬ 
normal  or  superior  children ;  defective 
children ;  defective  mentally  and  defective 
physicaliy  ;  and  delinquents — slight  de¬ 
linquents,  greater  delinquents,  and  those 
wlio  are  in  reform  schools.  Thus  this 
group  will  include,  in  addition  to  normal 
and  superior  children,  the  backward  chil- 
dreir  in  our  schools,  morons,  feeble¬ 
minded  children,  cripples,  and  the  blind 
and  the  deaf ;  it  will  also  include  the 
“  misfits  ”  among  young  citizens — those  to 
whom  law  and  order  and  right  action  do 
not  appeal,  who  give  trouble,  compara¬ 
tively  slight  or  more  serious,  who  need 
readjustment.  How  shall  elementary 
education  be  organized  and  administered 
to  fit  the  needs  of  all  these  groups? 

Adult  Illiterates 

Not  only  children  but  adults,  also, 
are  entitled  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  Illiterate  adults  must  be  made 
literate;  foreigners  must  be  American¬ 
ized;  prisoners  must  be  reformed.  Each 
one  of  these  problems  of  enlightenment 
for  adults  is,  to  our  minds,  as  clearly  a 
problem  of  elementary  education  as  is 
the  problem  of  child  development.  Many 
of  these  adults  have  only  a  child’s  men¬ 
tality,  and  others  can  not  bo  led  beyond 
the  limits  of  elementary  education,  but 
should  not  be  deprived  of  it.  The  problem 
before  us  is  how  to  plan  for  these  adults 
an  elementary  education  that  will  fit 
them,  that  will  appeal  to  them,  that  will 
serve  them.  They  are  especially  handi¬ 
capped.  Education  must  free  them. 
This  study  covers  a  wide  range  of  per¬ 
sons,  many  of  whom  are  now  dwelling 
in,  but  not  being  educated  in,  local  and 
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State  institutions;  and  others  also  to 
wlioni  education  is  not  being  offered  with 
sufiicient  insistence  and  appeal. 

School  Environment 

AVc  liave  comniittees  working  upon  the 
iininediate  or  school  environment  of  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  children  and  adults — the 
scliool  grounds  and  buildings ;  what 
should  they  bo  in  cities,  large  and  small, 
in  towns,  in  villages,  and  in  thinly  set¬ 
tled  rural  communities ;  what  should  they 
be  in  various  climates,  and  what  should 
they  be  to  aid  and  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
dustrial  life  of  communities;  what  should 
be  the  character  of  grounds  and  buildings 
for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for  cripples, 
for  the  subnormal  mentally ;  for  delin- 
(jnents ;  what  for  adults? 

The  same  committee  is  investigating 
school  equipment,  desks,  chairs,  tables, 
maps,  window  shades,  interior  furnish¬ 
ings  and  decoration,  pictures  and  stat¬ 
uary,  indoor  and  outdoor  apparatus — 
all  these  as  they  relate  to  tlie  work  life 
and  the  play  life  not  only  of  the  average 
school  child,  but  for  the  adult  and  for  the 
handicapped  of  all  ages  to  whom  elemen¬ 
tary  educ-ation  is  offered.  School  equip¬ 
ment,  like  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
is  partially  conditioned  by  physical,  cli¬ 
matic,  an<l  industrial  situations. 

Environment  outside  of  the  school  it¬ 
self  is  being  .studied  as  a  prime  factor 
in  elementary  education  in  the  effort  to 
submit  a  report  that  will  be  acted  upon 
by  layman  as  well  as  by  educators ;  for 
we  shall  not  revise  education  unaided  by 
tlie  peoi)le,  and  the  American  rioople  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  tlie  diffi¬ 
culty  of  setting  forth  ideals  in  tiie  school 
that  so  far  fnnn  being  indorsed  arc  not 
even  understood  in  the  homes  and  com¬ 
munities.  Elementary  education  needs  a 
support  from  tlie  citizens  of  the  Nation 
tliat  means  more  than  money  put  into 
school  hnildiiigs  and  school  furnishings 
and  distrilinted  for  teachers  salaries,  in- 
di.spensahie  as  all  the.so  are,  they  are  not 
a  suihcieiit  support. 

Subject  Matter  for  Elementary  Etlncatien 

Discussing  the  subject  matter,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Naught  says: 

So  far  we  have  not  touched  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  elementary  ednc-atioii 
■  not  iiecamse  its  value  is  not  fully  recog¬ 
nized  nor  because  its  revision  is  not 
deemed  necessary,  but  because  so-called 
improvement  educationally  for  elementary 
schools  lias  always  centered  aronnd  the 
curriculum  and  lias  usually  meant  addi¬ 
tion  thereto.  The  Goiiniiission  believes 
there  are  other  reforms  equally  impor¬ 
tant  and  that  no  matter  wliat  nonesseiitial 
material  may  be  eliminated  or  what  ad¬ 
ditions  may  be  made,  no  matter  what  may 
bo  the  changes  sugge-sted  in  rc'lative  values 
of  elementary  scliool  studies  or  how  the 
studies  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  de¬ 


mands  of  the  life  of  to-day,  little  head¬ 
way  can  lie  gained  unless  tlie  conditions 
under  whicli  xHiucation  is  to  function  are 
made  more  ideal  and  more  practical. 
Even  so  brief  a  sketch  as  this  will  show 
the  necessity  of  all  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  working  together  according  to  a 
common  plan  of  aims  and  ideals ;  other¬ 
wise  a  course  of  study  might  be  suggested 
that  could  not  possibly  be  put  into  o)>era- 
tion  under  the  scheme  blocked  out  for 
liuildings  and  equipment,  while  a  plan 
for  school  buildings  and  grounds  might 
ije  so  inclusive  as  to  provide  for  activities 
not  even  mentioned  in  tlie  outline  for 
school  studies. 

The  selection  and  evaluation  of  studies 
and  of  other  educational  opportunities 
wlileh  is  commonly  called  a  coui’se  of 
study  is,  it  goes  without  saying,  a  tre- 
meudons  undertaking.  It  must  be  based 
for  cliildreii  upon  wliat  wa  know  of  tliem 
and  upon  wdiat  we  know  of  life;  aud  in 
vie%v  of  recent  disclosures  of  our  failures 
in  elementary  education  brought  to  light 
in  Army  inve.stigations  and  experiments, 
is  a  task  to  be  approached  wdth  due 
liumility.  The  question  to  he  answered 
is :  How  shall  \ve  provide  materials  for 
the  work  and  play  of  children  to  make 
tlieir  lives  as  complete  as  possible  in  order 
that  not  only  the  days  of  childhood  but 
all  tlie  years  of  life  may  be  adequately 
lived?  Whatever  is  presented  by  this 
committee  will  be  anything  but  auto¬ 
cratic  ;  it  will  take  account  of  future  as 
well  as  of  present  conditions  aud  will  he 
flexible  and  dynamic. 


GEORGIA  IN  SIGNIFICANT 
EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCE. 


(Contlnurd  fi-oin  page  1.) 

“  Other  minor  laws  have  been  amended 
in  the  same  progressive  vein,  making  this 
altogether  the  best  and  most  constructive 
educational  legislation  the  State  has  liad 
since  tiie  eoustitution  was  formed,  in 
1S77,”  says  Supt.  Brittain. 

The  Elders-Carswell  hill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  160  to  17.  As  a  constitutional 
amendment  it  nov/  goes  to  the  people  for 
ratification  at  the  next  general  election, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  certain,  from  tlie 
size  of  the  vote  in  the  house,  that  the 
measure  will  be  approved  by  the  voters. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  says : 

The  Elders-Carswell  measure  does  two 
things : 

It  provides,  first,  tliat  every  county 
wdiioli  does  not  now  levy  a  local  tax  to 
help  in  the  education  of  its  hoys  and  girls 
must  jirovide  at  leust  1  mill,  and — 

Second,  any  ilistrict  or  municipality 
may  levy  a  greater  amount  than  the  rest 
of  the  county  if  it  decides  to  do  so  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  c<)ncenied.  It  does 
not  affect  the  67  counties  wliieli  have  al¬ 
ready  voted  to  do  this  against  diliiculties ; 
nor  does  it  go  into  operation,  since  it  is 
a  constitutional  amendment,  until  it  is 
voted  nixiii  by  the  people  of  the  State 
at  the  next  general  election. 

The  comment  of  the  Atlanta  .Tonriial  is 
as  follows : 

The  liill  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as 
to  provide  for  local  school  taxation  in 


Closely  allied  witli  the  materials  of 
education  are  tlie  methods.  Possilily  no 
greater  revision'  is  needed  tlrnn  revision 
ill  methods.  These  methods,  it  is  agreed, 
should  be  determined  liy  all  preceding  fac¬ 
tors — aims,  organization,  materials,  tlie 
child  himself.  They  are  to  be  adminis- 
terisi  by  teachers  trained  to  teach  normal 
children  ranging  in  age  from  kindergar¬ 
ten  to  high  school,  trained  to  teacli  the 
superior  cliild,  defectives  —  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  body  or  mind  and  the  morally 
delinquent — trained  to  teach  men  and 
w'ouien  to  read  and  wu’ite ;  to  teach  for¬ 
eigner’s  English  and  to  set  forth  for  all 
classes  in  a  way  tliat  grips  both  mind  and 
heart  tlie  principles  and  the  w-ay  to  live 
happily  and  efi'ectively  in  a  democracy. 

All  methods  will  be  checked  and  per- 
liaps  actually  determined  by  educational 
tests.  So  big  a  field  of  resea  rcli  upon 
wliich  to  base  action  arc  these  tests  that 
it  seems  negligent,  not  to  say  aiisurd,  to 
pass  the  subject  with  tlie  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  being  given  due  I'ecogni- 
tion.  Limitation  in  time  to  be  given  to 
the  whole  plan,  liowever,  prevents  its  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  here. 

Tims  elementary  education  enters  tlie 
field  of  teacher-training.  If  we  suggest 
wliat  the  education  should  be.  how  it 
should  be  organized  and  administered, 
and  to  whom  it  should  be  given,  it  follows 
logically  that  we  should  also  suggest  bow 
it  should  be  given. 

If  these  changes  come  about  tliey  must 
come  through  tlie  right  appeal  to  educa¬ 
tors  and  to  laymen.  This  appeal  must  lie 
based  upon  facts,  and  it  is  hojred  that  the 
method  of  procedure  of  the  commission 
in  carrying  on  its  work  may  be  such  that 
the  method  itself  will  be  of  value  and 
through  it  or  a  similar  one  we  may  lie 
able  to  keep  our  elementary  education 
continuously  in  revision,  with  every 
teacher  taking  part,  not  only  in  an  ear¬ 
nest  and  hearty  way,  but  intelligently,  as 
befits  a  professional  man  or  woman. 


every  county,  which  liill  passetl  the  Senate 
several  days  ago  and  passed  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  is  considered  the  most  importunt 
legislation  enacted  in  Georgia  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

It  affects  every  child  of  school  age  in 
every  county  in  Georgia.  It  lifts  tlie 
State’s  whole  educational  system  out  of 
the  rut  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  1877,  and  puts  it  on  a  liasis  of 
adequate  financial  support.  It  will  trans¬ 
form  the  common  schools  of  Georgia  in 
the  next  five  years.  AVithin  10  years  it 
ought  to  make  Georgia  the  equal  of  the 
most  advaiicwl  States  in  the  Union  in 
common  school  educatifin. 

Georgia’s  educational  leaders  have 
fought  a  long  time,  against  heavy  odds, 
for  local  school  taxation.  To-day  tiiey  are 
filled  with  a  great  rejoicing.  They  have 
overcome  selfishness,  overcome  prejudice, 
overcome  ignorance.  Tliey  see  tiie  d.awn 
of  a  nev.'  day  in  Georgia,  a  day  in  ^vhicll 
the  sunliglit  of  education  i.s  to  shed  its 
radiance  into  every  home  with  a  nine 
months’  school  for  the  poor  man’s  cldld. 

Tlie  liill  as  jiasswl  provides  tliat  every 
ceunty  shall  levy  a  tax  of  at  least  1 
mill  for  its  coiiuiion  schools.  an<l  that  any 
county  may  levy  a  tax  of  r>  mills.  It 
further  jirovides  that  any  school  district 
or  independent  .school  system  (such  as  a 
municipal  .system),  may  go  still  higher 
and  levy  10  iiilHs — iirovided  such  a  rate  ks 
authorized  by  two-thirds  of  the  voters. 
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RED  CROSS  STARTS  NEW  PUBLICATION  FOR 

SCHOOLS. 


“  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  ”  PLAN  RECOMMENDED 
FOR  MEMPHIS  SCHOOLS. 


“Junior  Red  Cross  News”  will  appear  this  month — To  give 
accounts  of  relief  work  done  for  children  in  Europe — Goes 
to  schools  in  ail  parts  of  the  country. 


Beginning  about  September  15  schools  throughout 
the  country  will  receive  the  “Junior  Red  Cross  News,” 
a  new  Red  Cross  publication  which  is  to  be  the  official 
organ  of  the  Department  of  Junior  Membership.  The 
News  will  be  published  in  fourteen  different  editions, 
so  that  schools  in  each  division  may  be  kept  in  touch 
with  their  own  division’s 
share  in  the  work  which 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
doing. 

The  News  will  contain  up- 
to-date  accounts  of  the  work 
which  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
doing  for  children  in  the  war- 
etricken  countries.  These  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  w'ritten  by 
Junior  Red  Cross  representa¬ 
tives  who  are  now  in  Europe 
and  will  include  descriptions 
of  the  life  of  the  people,  stories 
about  tlie  children,  and  reports 
of  the  relief  work  which  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  done 
and  is  planning  to  do,  besides 
pictures  from  drawings  and 
photographs  made  especially 
for  the  News.  Each  number 
will  contain  several  pages  of 
matter  of  local  interest,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  News  from  the 
Junior  Membership  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  14  divisions. 

The  September  number  wall  deal  particularly  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  France,  following  the  plan  by  which  each  issue  of  the 
News  is  to  stress  the  conditions  and  work  in  one  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Several  Fi’ench  children  have  written  for  the 
News  letters  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  the.se  letters  will 
appear  in  the  September  number.  There  will  be  stories  about 
French  children,  photographs  and  pictures  of  French  children 
draw'n  from  life  by  French  and  American  artists.  The  Septem¬ 
ber  News  will  also  contain  announcements  in  re.gard  to  the 
relief  work  which  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  carry 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  France. 

The  News  is  to  be  published  nine  times  a  year,  appearing 
every  month  during  the  school  term.  It  will  have  from  IG  to  20 
(Continued  on  page  5.) 


Government  Survey  Report  Points  out  Cost  of  Various 
Plans — Providing  for  Future  School  Population  an  Engi¬ 
neering  Problem,  says  Survey  Staff. 


“What  Memphis  needs  primarily,  in  order  to  solve 
her  school  building  problem,  is  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  providing  for  the  present  and  future  growth  of 
school  population  is  an  engineering  problem  that  de¬ 
mands  the  same  deliberation  and  far-sighted  planning 
which  she  has  displayed  in  other  phases  of  the  city’s 

life,”  asserts  the  report  on 
“  The  Building  Problem 
of  the  Schools  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,”  a  part 
of  the  general  educational 
survey  report  about  to  be 
published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  the  work-study- 
play  plan  as  suitable  for 
the  conditions  in  Mem¬ 
phis. 

While  directed  primarily  to 
the  need,s  of  Memphis,  where 
the  school  authorities  re¬ 
quested  a  survey  by  the  bu¬ 
reau,  the  report  is  intended  to 
be  helpful  to  other  cities  just 
at  this  time  struggling  with  a 
rapidly  growing  school  popula¬ 
tion  and  unusual  shortage  of 
building  space.  The  report 
says : 

“  What  the  board  of  education  and  people  of  Memphis  need  to 
a.sk  themselves  is  not  wdiethcr  one  group  of  people  want  a  build¬ 
ing  more  in  one  section  of  the  city  than  another  group  in  another 
section,  but  ratlier.  What  is  the  present  school  population  of 
Memphis?  How  much  has  it  increased  in  the  last  8  or  10  years? 
Where  is  the  congestion  greatest?  In  what  direction  is  the  tide 
of  population  moving?  What  kind  of  buildings  should  be  put 
up  and  in  what  parts  of  the  city  in  order  to  provide  for  growth 
as  well  as  for  pre.sent  enrollment?  How  much  playground 
.space  is  needed?  What  kind  of  activities  should  be  provided  in 
the  school  buildings  in  order  that  the  children  of  Memphis  shall 
grow  to  be  healthy,  intelligent,  self-reliant,  and  worthy  to  carry, 
on  the  traditions  of  the  city?  Considering  the  funds  available 
for  building  purpo.ses  in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate  future. 


A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PBOGBAM. 

Questions  the  Bureau  of  Education  says  an  American 
city  should  ask  itself  before  starting  a  building  pro¬ 
gram  : 

What  is  the  present  school  population? 

How  much  has  it  increased  in  the  past  8  or  10  years  ? 

Where  is  the  congestion  greatest  ? 

In  what  direction  is  the  tide  of  population  moving? 

What  kind  of  buildings  should  he  put  up  and  in  what 
parts  of  the  city  in  order  to  provide  for  growth  as  well 
as  for  present  enrollment  ? 

How  much  playground  space  is  needed? 

What  kind  of  activities  should  be  provided  in  the 
school  buildings  in  order  that  the  children  shall  grow 
to  be  healthy,  intelligent,  self-reliant,  and  v/orthy  to 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  city  ? 

Considering  the  funds  available  for  building  purposes 
in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate  future,  what  items 
in  a  comprehensive  building  program  should  be  taken 
up  first,  and  what  items  can  be  left  for  future  building 
appropriations  ? 
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wliat  items  in  a  compreliensive  building 
program  should  be  taken  up  first,  and 
what  items  can  be  left  for  future  building 
appropriations?” 

The  survey  staff  attempts  to  answer 
these  questions.  Finding  school  conges¬ 
tion  greatest  in  13  elementary  school 
building.s,  it  shows  that  it  would  cost 
^13, 101,000  to  relieve  congestion  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  future  growth  under  the  present 
plan  of  organization  without  any  develop¬ 
ment  of  newer  activities,  while  the  board 
of  education  has  oidy  $500,000  at  present 
available  for  building  purposes.  Accord¬ 
ingly  another  method  of  solving  the 
school-congestion  problem — that  of  the 
work-study-play  plan. 

The  Work-Study-Play  Plan. 

“  The  chief  advantages  of  this  plan  for 
Memphis,”  says  the  bureau’s  report,  “  are 
(1)  that  it  offers  suggestions  for  meeting 
the  congestion  problem  within  the  finan¬ 
cial  ability  of  the  city  and  (2)  it  also 
makes  provision  for  such  educational 
facilities  as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums, 
shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music 
studios,  nature-study  rooms,  and  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  which  are  now  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  a  modern  school  system. 

“  This  plan  developed  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  peculiar  .school  problems  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  modern  city.  It  grew  out  of  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  cities  makes  the  educational 
problem  far  more  difficult  than  formerly; 
in  fact,  has  created  a,  new  school  problem. 

A  Changed  Life  of  the  City. 

“  The  education  of  all  children  has,  of 
course,  always  consisted  of  work  and 
study  and  play,  but  formerly  the  farm 
and  small  shop  supplied  the  opportunity 
for  work  and  play,  and  the  school  needed 
to  make  provision  only  for  academic 
study.  In  those  days  the  environment  of 
the  average  boy  and  girl  furnished  an 
education  in  wholesome  activities  that  de¬ 
veloped  intelligence,  initiative,  and  indus¬ 
trious  habits.  But  during  the  past  50 
years  has  come  the  growth  of  the  modern 
city,  with  its  overcrow'ding,  its  factories, 
country  is  concentrated  in  them.  And  the 
city  with  its  overcrowding,  its  factories, 
its  office  buildings,  apartment  houses,  and 
tenements,  which  go  fip  on  all  available 
vacant  lots,  is  depriving  children  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  healthy,  whole.some 
work  and  play  which  are  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  their  education.  The  city  home 
or  apartment,  unlike  the  farm,  with  its 
many  necessities  of  “  learning  by  doing,” 
can  offer  few  educational  opportunities  in 
the  u'ay  of  healthful  work  which  develops 
the  ability  to  think  by  attacking  problems 
to  be  solved.  There  is  no  planting  and 
harvesting  to  be  done;  few,  if  any,  ani¬ 
mals  are  to  be  taken  care  of ;  and  it  is  a 
rare  city  home  that  has  a  Avorkshop  or 


NEW  TYPE  OF  TEACHERS’  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  IN  GEORGIA. 


Remaking  the  teachers’  institute,  so 
that  the  teachers  actually  do  things  in¬ 
stead  of  hearing  them  talked  about,  is 
one  of  the  tasks  Georgia  educational  au¬ 
thorities  have  set  themselves.  State 
Superintendent  Brittain  says ; 

“  Under  the  new  plan  the  .supervisors, 
with  two  skilled  assistants  from  the 
Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  se¬ 
lect  a  school  for  demonstration  during 
institute  week.  The  supervisors,  with 
whatever  help  they  can  secure  from  the 
local  authorities,  actually  build,  change, 
renovate,  and  paint  a  room — or  building, 
if  it  is  small — putting  in  modern  lighting, 
playground  apparatus,  etc.,  during  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week.  On  Saturday 
all  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  called 
together  to  see  the  results.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  occasion  for  a  public  gathering 
in  order  that  the  missionary  work  may 
spread  more  rapidly.” 


laboratory.  Yet  children,  until  recently, 
have  received  much  of  their  education 
through  the  opportunity  to  handle  tools, 
to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  making  and  xising  things.  But 
the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate  children 
in  the  right  direction ;  it  educates  them 
in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  street, 
with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral 
life  of  children,  too  often  becomes  their 
only  playground ;  and  street  play  means 
education,  not  in  health  and  strength  and 
wholesome  living,  but  precocious  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city’s 
life. 

“  For  these  reasons,  it  has  come  to  be 
recognized  that  the  city  school  must  not 
cidy  supply  the  opportunity  for  study 
in  good  classrooms  under  wholesome 
conditions,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the 
children  the  opportunity  for  the  healthful 
work  and  play  Avhich  the  home  can  no 
longer  supply. 

“  The  duplicate  school  i)lan  represents 
an  attempt  to  meet  these  new  problems 
in  education,  and  to  make  it  practicable, 
both  administratively  and  financially,  for 
school  administrators  to  provide  not  only 
classroom  accommodations,  but  also  such 
modern  educational  facilities  as  gymna¬ 
siums,  auditoriums,  shops,  and  labora¬ 
tories  where  children  may  be  kept  whole¬ 
somely  occupied  in  studj'  and  work  and 
play. 

How  the  Plan  Works. 

“  Briefly,  the  idan  is  this :  A  school 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  the 
same  number  of  classes,  and  each  con¬ 
taining  all  the  eight  or  nine  grades.  The 
first  part,  which  we  tvill  call  the  ‘  A 


School,’  comes  to  school  in  the  morning, 
say,  at  8.30,  and  goes  to  classrooms  for 
academic  work.  While  this  school  is  in 
the  cla.ssrooms,  it  obviously  can  not 
use  any  of  the  special  facilities;  there¬ 
fore  the  other  school — B  School — goes  to 
the  special  activities,  one-third  to  the 
auditorium,  one-third  to  the  playground, 
and  one-third  is  divided  among  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  the  shops,  laboratories,  draw¬ 
ing  and  music  studios.  At  the  end  of 
one  or  two  periods — that  is,  when  the 
first  group  of  children  has  remained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  school  au¬ 
thorities,  in  school  seats  as  long  as  is 
good  for  them  at  one  time — the  A  School 
goes  to  the  playground,  auditorium,  and 
other  .special  facilities,  while  the  B 
School  goes  to  the  classrooms. 

Example  from  a  Memphis  School. 

“  Tills  work-study -play  method  can  best 
be  explained,  however,  by  applying  it  to 
one  of  Memphis’s  own  schools,  the  A.  B. 
Hill.  This  school  had  an  original  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  540  pupils.  It  now  has 
D93  children,  or  11  classes  in  excess  of 
seating  capacity.  There  are  12  class¬ 
rooms  and  1  auditorium  at  present  in 
the  school.  There  are  no  other  special 
facilities.  The  surplus  classes  are  ac¬ 
commodated  in  two  basement  rooms  and 
a  portable  building,  all  of  which  are 
really  unfit  to  be  used  as  classrooms. 
Needless  to  say,  there  are  far  more 
than  45  pupils  to  a  class.  To  relieve  only 
present  congestion  under  the  traditional 
plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  up  11 
additional  classrooms,  which,  at  a  cost  of 
.$10,000  per  classroom,  would  amount  to 
$176,000,  and  would  accommodate  only 
the  present  enrollment.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  buy  land  for  playground 
puiqAoses,  as  the  site  is  too  small. 

“  Under  the  work-study-play  plan, 
this  school  would  be  made  into  a  24-class 
school.  These  24  classes  would  be  di¬ 
vided  into  2  schools  of  12  classes  each. 
There  are  at  present  12  classrooms  in  the 
school.  These  would  continue  to  be  used 
as  cla.ssrooms.  An  annex  would  be  put 
up  containing  2  gymnasiums  (3  units) 
on  the  ground  floor,  1  for  boys  and  1 
for  girls;  a  shop  (1  unit),  a  cooking 
room  (1  unit),  a  science  laboratory  (1 
unit),  a  draAving  studio  (1  unit),  and  a 
music  studio  (1  unit),  making  8  units, 
Avhich,  at  a  cost  of  $1G,000  per  unit, 
Avould  come  to  $128,000.  In  other  Avords, 
the  cost  Avould  be  $48,000  less  than  on 
the  traditional  plan ;  there  Avould  be  pro¬ 
vision  for  groAvth  for  at  least  one  more 
class ;  and,  in  addition,  there  Avould  be 
four  types  of  special  activities  none  of 
Avhich  the  school  has  at  present,  and 
Avhich  under  the  traditional  plan  Avould 
have  to  be  proAuded  by  erecting  additional 
classrooms.” 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 
President  Wilson: 

“  I  am  deeply  interested  to  learn  of  the  plans  of  the  trustees  of 
the  American  University  Union  in  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gift  of  a  building  site  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  build  a  home  and 
rallying  place  in  France’s  capital  for  the  university  men  who  have 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  notable  victory  for  liberty.  I  hope  that 
the  plans  of  the  union  will  be  crowned  with  success  and  supported 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  enhance  the  cordial  feeling  and  friendship 
between  the  two  nations.” 

M.  Tardieu: 

“  The  American  University  Union  has  been  not  only  the  home  of 
the  American  Army  in  France^  it  has  been  an  admirable  center  of 
Franco-American  friendship.  The  work  it  has  done  during  the  war 
with  a  farsighted  enthusiasm  must  endure  after  the  war.  The 
American  University  Union  wishes  to  have  in  Paris  a  permanent 
home.  In  the  name  of  the  French  Government,  I  am  glad  to  extend 
to  the  union  my  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  its  under¬ 
taking.” 

Sir  Gregory  Foster,  Provost  of  University  College,  London: 

“  The  American  Univei’sity  Union  has  done  invaluable  work  in 
the  war.  It  can  be  equally  invaluable  in  peace.  The  maintenance 
of  the  British  branch  in  the  interest  of  learning  and  of  our  two 
peoples  is  important.” 

Lord  Bryce: 

“  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  proposal  to  make  permanent  and  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  union  which  has  done  excellent  work.” 

Dr.  Arthur  Everett  Shipley: 

“  I  earnestly  hope  to  see  the  union  on  a  permanent  basis.  It  has 
done  much  to  bring  our  countries  together.” 


SOLDIERS  EAGER  TO  LEARN. 


Teachers  at  A.  E.  F.  University  Say 
They  Never  Had  Better  Students — 
Work  Was  of  Real  Value,  Says 
President  Butterfield. 


Eagerness  of  the  American  soldiers  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France  to  learn  is  described  by 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricuitural  College  and  edu¬ 
cational  director,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  in  a  special  article  contributed  to 
the  Congregationalist  and  Advance. 

Answering  the  question,  “  Did  the  stu¬ 
dents  study?  ”  Pre.sident  Butterfield  says : 

“  It  was  predicted  that  the  educational 
work  would  fail  because  the  soldiers 
wanted  to  come  home  and  would  not 
listen  to  lectures,  much  less  attend  classes. 
Probably  there  were  mixed  motives  that 
led  men  to  educational  work — desire  for 
a  change ;  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  mud ; 
eagerness  to  do  something  besides  drill; 
anxiety  to  get  better  prepared  for  life 
work  at  home ;  sheer  intellectual  interest. 
It  was  almost  pathetic  to  see  the  way  the 
men  utilized  the  libraries  wherever  they 
existed.  Many  instructors  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  who  had  had  long  experience  in 
collegiate  teaching  in  America  told  mo 
that  they  had  never  liad  such  satisfactory 
classes  as  they  had  at  the  university. 
Lecturers,  who  had  had  long  years  of 
experience  in  talking  to  farmers  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  said  that  they  never  had  such  inspir¬ 
ing  audiences  as  they  had  among  the  sol¬ 
dier  students  in  Prance.  The  soldier’s 
eagerness  to  learn  was  an  inspiration  to 
every  member  of  the  educational  corps. 
In  fact,  the  work  was  so  interesting  that 
there  was  widespread  disappointment  and 
regret  when  the  orders  came  that  the 
educational  work  as  a  whole  must  close 
on  .Tune  7. 

The  Sudden  Ending. 

“The  extension  work  was  just  getting 
its  stride  and  was  reaching  thousands  of 
men  every  day ;  the  lecturers  in  the  field 
were  increasing  their  audiences;  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  fully  prepared  for  another 
term ;  the  farm  school  had  developed  its 
machinery  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
have  given  short  and  long  courses  to  at 
least  12,000  soldiers  during  the  summer ; 
the  citizenship  forces  were  mobilizing  for 
a  great  drive  concerning  the  obligations 
and  opportunities  of  American  citizens 
in  the  new  day.  Yet,  of  course,  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  existed  for  the  man  and 
not  the  man  for  the  schools.  It  was  un¬ 
questionably  desirable  to  hurry  the  sol¬ 
diers  home,  and  so  reluctantly  the  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 

“  But  I  am  satisfied  that  its  work  was 
of  very  great  value  indeed.  It  had  to  be 


built  iuirriedly ;  it  had  to  utilize  material 
at  hand ;  it  had  to  adapt  itself  to  un¬ 
usual  and  changing  conditions — but  it 
‘  worked.’  Men  were  reached  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  spiritually.  Technical  informa¬ 
tion,  knowledge  of  foreign  conditions  and 
languages,  and  great  incentives  were 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  educational  effort. 
It  was  all  very  mucli  worth  while,  and 
particularly  because  it  was  being  done 
for  American  young  men.  It  was  a  joy 
to  work  with  them,  to  see  them  at  close 
range,  to  realize  their  capacity  for 
leadership. 

“  There  may  be  some  who  believe  that 
the  great  value  of  the  educational  system 
developed  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  was  a  demonstration  of  how  mili¬ 
tary  training  and  education  can  be  com¬ 
bined.  To  my  mind  it  was  rather  a 
demonstration  of  the  capacity,  the  prac¬ 
tical  sense,  the  mental  equipment,  and 
the  idealism  of  the  average  American.” 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps  and  provide 
for  the  future. 


A  CASE  FOR  CANNING. 

Some  communities  may  be  short  of 
things  to  eat,  but  not  the  town  of  New 
Wilson,  Okla.,  where  the  superintendent 
of  schools  reports  so  much  garden  pro¬ 
duce  on  had  that  he  doesn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  He  writes  : 

Dear  Sir  :  After  much  work  and  splen¬ 
did  cooperation  of  both  pupils  and 
parents,  we  find  that  we  have  a  big  supply 
of  garden  and  kindred  products  and  have 
no  market  for  same.  What  we  most  need 
now  is  a  market  for  what  we  have.  There 
are  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  this 
Can  you  give  us  information  as  to  where 
we  can  get  in  touch  with  parties  who  will 
assist  us  in  disposing  of  this  produce? 

We  can  handle  this  stuft  by  car  lots  if 
necessary.  I  certainly  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  children  secure  a  market  for 
their  stuff,  since  I  was  instrumental  in 
having  them  produce  it. 

Trusting  I  shall  secure  your  hearty 
cooperation,  I  am 

Very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  A.  Rogers. 
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BACK  TO  SCHOOL. 

Thi,s  is  the  testing  time  for  many  a 
boy  and  girl.  The  lure  of  wages,  the  de¬ 
sire  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  do  some¬ 
thing,  impatience  with  the  slow  grind  of 
c-lassroom  work,  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  family  income — all  these 
are  motives  that  are  working  powerfully 
at  this  time  of  year  on  boys  and  girls 
everywhere. 

To  a  large  extent  the  boys  and  girls 
have  this  problem  in  their  own  hands. 
For  the  most  part  they  must  settle  it 
themselves.  We  can  only  hope  that  most 
of  them  can  be  made  to  see  that  for 
themselves  and  for  the  community  the 
wise  thing  to  do  is  to  use  youth’s  golden 
hour  to  get  every  bit  of  education  possi¬ 
ble. 

One  or  two  positive  things  the  school 
and  the  community  can  do  is  to  help  the 
boys  and  girls  make  the  right  decision. 
One  is  to  make  the  school  better,  paying 
teachers  enough  so  critical  youth  gets  the 
right  kind  of  teacher,  and  giving  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  every  sort  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  opportunities 
souglit  are  “  the  regular  thing  ”  or  not. 
Many  a  boy  saved  to  the  school  by  a  good 
practical  cour.se  in  manual  training  wall 
preflt  by  many  other  things  the  school 
has  to  offer  and  continue  his  education. 

Tlie  avei’age  parent  can  help  by  dis¬ 
carding  tlie  idea  he  is  far  likely  to  hold 
tbiit  “  what  was  good  enough  for  me  and 
my  father  is  good  enough  for  my  boy.” 
It  isn’t.  The  world  moves.  The  parent 
who  nowadays  deliberately  lets  his  child 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade  or  the  compulsory  school  period  is 
practically  condemning  him  to  a  life  of 
failure.  The  fact  that  a  few  emerge 
without  education  must  not  l)lind  us  to 
tlie  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  the 
finest  natural  qualities  and  never  can 
ri.se  because  of  lack  of  education.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  the  youth  can  be  told — that 


we  are  soon  coming  to  the  point  in  this 
country,  if  we  are  not  already  there,  when 
the  boy  and  girl  without  a  bigb-school 
education  will  be  hopelessly  handicapped 
in  getting  along. 

Certainly  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
United  States  sliould  have  a  high-school 
education  as  a  minimum.  That  is  the 
least  the  Nation  can  ask. 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

There  are  signs  that  the  public  is  at 
least  awakening  to  the  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some 
significant  editorial  statement  in  one  or 
more  of  the  strongest  American  news¬ 
papers. 

“  Within  the  next  decade  education  in 
America  is  certain  to  undergo  a  revolu¬ 
tion,”  said  the  Boston  Transcript,  August 
2.  “Whether  or  not  this  revolution  will 
be  a  success  will  depend  principally  upon 
the  degree  of  clear  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  facts  which  motivate  the 
change.” 

The  Timnscript  writer  is  critical.  His 
critici.sm  is  that — “  Our  pre.sent  pubiic 
education  aims  to  be  systematically  thor¬ 
ough  rather  than  intellectually  inspiring. 
Our  schools  have  been  merely  shops  for 
the  retailing  of  textbook  knowledge. 
Here  and  there  in  every  school  we  find 
teachers  who  inspire  their  students  with 
a  desire  to  learn,  but  they  are  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule.  You  will 
find  these  few  the  most  popular  teachers 
in  any  high  school  no  matter  how  unre¬ 
lated  their  subject  to  the  particular  work 
of  the  student.  Y'et  from  them  these  stu¬ 
dents  gain  more  than  they  do  from  the 
whole  mass  of  their  .specialized  studies 
if  these  be  taught  in  the  routine  manner. 
They  have  taken  an  interest  in  knowing.” 

“  The  centralizing  trend  and  educa¬ 
tion,”  is  the  title  of  the  leading  editorial 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Au¬ 
gust  12.  Here  is  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  : 

“At  all  events,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  obviously  something  broader  than 
district  or  regional  initiative  would  .seem 
to  be  desirable  if  popular  education  in  the 
United  States  is  to  play  its  proper  part 
in  the  preservation  and  development  of 
the  Nation  as  a  great  democracy.  Educa¬ 
tion  mu.st  be  alive  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country,  alive  with  the  na¬ 
tional  vision  and  intelligence;  not  that  a 
national  stamp  may  be  imposed,  as  in  a 
seal  press,  upon  every  pupil  and  student, 
but  that  no  student  or  pupil  anywhere 
shall  be  lacking  in  an  understanding  of 
the  best  that  the  Nation  knows  and  under¬ 
stands.  American  students  must  be 
taught  to  know  America.  They  must  be 
educated  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
life  that  has  been  ;  they  mu.st  be  educated 
even  more  tor  the  life  that  is,  and  is 
to  be.” 


And  on  August  12  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  said,  under  the  caption  “  Unrtrt 
in  education 

“  Education  is  at  present  in  a  nervou,i» 
state.  Men  are  everywhere  proclaiming 
that  the  methods  employed  in  our  .schools 
are  faulty  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 
What  was  considered  an  excellent  prin¬ 
ciple  two  years  ago  is  now  decried  as 
ill  adapted  to  immediate  needs.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  from  the  school 
journals  for  any  one  month  of  the  current 
year  a  list  of  articles  could  be  selected 
that  condemn,  or  at  least  would  radically 
change,  every  phase  of  public  instruction 
from  the  handwriting  of  children  to  the 
form  and  style  of  the  doctor’s  disserta¬ 
tion. 

“  Itesults  ai’e  no  longer  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  they  are  to  be  measured ;  and 
dividends  are  mentioned.  This,  too, 
grew  out  of  the  war  and,  unless  carried 
to  extremes,  may  be  beneficial.  If  educa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  accustomed  to  taking 
invoices  it  may  well  feel  a  bit  shaky. 
The  sole  danger  lies  in  the  temptation  to 
hasten  the  process.  Sound  education  has 
never  yet  been  acquired  except  by  long 
years  of  costly  effort,  while  its  very  lack 
of  pretension  and  hatred  of  display  make 
accurate  measurement  a  difficult  task. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

In  connection  with  the  nation-wide 
drive  for  more  kindergartens  to  be  made 
this  year  by  the  General  Federation  of 
M'omen's  Clubs,  two  requests  have  come 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  speakers 
at  the  North  Dakota  State  meeting  in 
October,  at  Grand  Forks,  and  at  the  State 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  in 
November. 

Aliss  Julia  W.  Abbot,  si)ecialist  in  kin¬ 
dergarten  education,  will  present  the  .sub¬ 
ject  of  kindergarten  legislation  before 
the  Georgia  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  The  federation  is  hopeful  of  se¬ 
curing  favorable  legislation  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  through¬ 
out  the  State. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Vocational  Education 
-Association  of  the  Middle  West  will  hold 
a  joint  convention  in  Chicago  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  of  February,  1920.  This 
will  take  the  place  of  the  usual  meeting 
of  the  Aliddle  West  Association  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  program  of  the  convention  will  be 
arranged  by  a  joint  committee,  who  will 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  best  traditions 
of  both  associations  in  program  making, 
in  .so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  unified 
and  well-ordered  convention. 
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AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  UNION  TO  BE  CONTINUED. 

Work  of  War  Agency  to  Be  Maintained  at  Paris  and  London — Representatives  to 
Be  Chosen  by  Universities  and  Educational  Associations. 


TJie  work  of  the  American  University 
Union,  originally  established  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  American  college  men 
in  war  service,  is  to  be  continued  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of 
Yale  University,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  trustees  have  decided,  after  con¬ 
ference  with  their  officers  abroad  and 
with  the  member  institutions,  that  the. 
union  has  a  permanent  function  to  per¬ 
form  in  aiding  American  students  in  these 
countries  in  supplying  information  to  for¬ 
eign  students  regarding  American  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  and  in  acting  in 
various  ways  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  European 
countries.  Dean  Yeomans,  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  elected  director  for 
the  coming  year  with  headquarters  in 
Paris  in  idace  of  Prof.  Nettleton,  of  Yale 
University,  who  has  just  returned  to  this 
country.  Ex-President  MacLean,  of  Iowa 
University,  has  been  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Prof.  Carl  llussell  Pish,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  as  director  of  the 
London  branch.  Prof.  Vibbert,  of  the 
University  of  IMichigan,  has  been  elected 
associate  director  in  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Horatio  S.  Krans,  recently  director  of  the 
Columbia  University  bureau  at  the  union, 
is  to  be  its  foreign  secretary. 

On  a  Post-War  Basis. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  union  at 
a  meeting  recently  reorganized  on  a  post¬ 
war  basis.  Hereafter  in  place  of  the 
board  being  mainly  self-perpetuating,  it 
is  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  representatives 
cho.sen  by  various  American  universities 
and  educational  associations,  each  of  the 
dozen  universities  in  the  country  having 
10,000  or  more  graduates  wall  elect  one 
trustee,  while  three  trustees  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  and  three  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Professors.  In 
addition  the  director  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  director  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
are  to  be  ex-officio  trustees,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  has  the  right  to  add  to  its 
number  not  to  exceed  six  trustees  elected 
at  large,  of  which  trustees  at  large  a 
majority  may  not  be  connected  by  gradua¬ 
tion  or  appointment  with  the  same  uni¬ 
versity  or  college. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  Y’ork  at¬ 
tended  by  the  president  or  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  40  of  the  leading  American 


institutions  of  learning,  it  was  decided 
after  full  discussion  to  continue  the  Avork 
of  the  union.  Messages  of  appreciation 
were  read  from  President  Wilson ;  M. 
Tardier:,  formerly  the  French  high  com¬ 
missioner  ;  M.  Poincare,  the  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris;  Prof.  Bergson;  Lord 
Bryce ;  Hon.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  British 
minister  of  education ;  Dr.  Shipley,  the 
vice  chancellor  of  Cambridge  University, 
and  many  othei's  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  union  and  urging  that 
it  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Permanent  Building  in  Paris. 

The  board  of  trustees  plan  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  campaign  in  the  autumn  to  secure 
the  money  necessary  to  erect  a  permanent 
building  in  Paris  on  a  site  valued  at 
.$100,000  offered  by  the  municipality  of 
Paris  for  this  purpose.  The  trustees 
have  also  decided  to  raise  an  endowment 
fund  to  help  maintain  the  work,  although 
considerable  support  will  continue  to 
come  from  the  American  universities  and 
colleges.  Almost  all  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  country,  such  as  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  Vanderbilt,  .lohns  Hopkins, 
University  of  Chicago,  Princeton,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Yale,  LTniversity  of 
Michigan,  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  etc.,  have  already  joined  for  next 
year. 

The  union  has  received  an  offer  from 
the  American  Librai*y  Association  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  union  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  maintenance  a  library  of 
18,000  volumes  which  has  been  the  head¬ 
quarters  library  in  Paris.  An  important 
communication  has  also  been  presented  to 
the  trustees  from  the  American  Army 
Students  in  France,  an  organization  made 
up  of  7,000  soldiers  who  attended  the 
French  universities,  expressing  their  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  with  the  union,  espe¬ 
cially  in  creating  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  French  rmi- 
versities. 


OBSERVE  CONSTITUTION  DAY. 

September  17  is  Constitution 
Day — tlie  anniversary  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution.  Appropriate  to 
the  day  would  be  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  Constitution  itself,  as 
well  as  some  good  book  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  period — such  as  John 
Fiske’s  “  The  Critical  Period  in 
American  History.” 


TO  RECEIVE  FOREIGN  WOMEN 

STUDENTS. 

To  bring  in  touch  with  one  another  the 
various  organizations,  institutions,  and 
individuals  interested  in  receiving,  aid¬ 
ing,  and  showing  hospitality  to  foreign 
women  students  passing  through  or  re¬ 
maining  in  New  York  City,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  headquarters  for  information  on 
this  subject,  a  central,  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed  Avith  an  office  at 
421  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth 
Street,  Ncav  York,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Education.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  Dean  Virginia  C. 
Gildersleeve,  of  Barnard  College ;  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  and  the  secretary  is  Miss  Mary 
L.  Waite,  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  Representatives  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Students  are  already 
members,  and  the  Catholic  educational 
institutions  and  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges  have  been  asked  to  appoint 
representatives,  Avho  will,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  take  their  places  on  the  committee. 

Foreign  Avoineu  students  or  individ:ials 
knowing  of  the  pi’ospective  arrival  of 
such  students  are  in\'ited  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Miss  Waite  at  421  West  One 
hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New 
York  (telephone,  Morningside  7419). 
She  Avill  endeaAmr  to  advise  them  regard¬ 
ing  residence  in  Ncav  York,  traAmling  ar¬ 
rangements,  etc.,  and  to  put  them  in  touch 
Avith  persons  or  organizations  Avho  can 
be  of  help  to  them. 

HANDICAPPED. 

The  majority  of  AA'orkers  in  industry 
to-day  are  seriously  handicapped  for  lack 
of  proper  training  in  their  re.spective 
tasks.  Haphazard  instruction  or  no  in¬ 
struction  at  all  has  marked  their  intro- 
ducUeu  to  their  woik.  From  such  failure 
to  apply  the  principle  of  systematized 
training,  employers  and  employees  liaAm 
suffered  since  the  introduction  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  system. — Department  of  Labor, 
Training  Bulletin  No.  13. 


RED  CROSS  STARTS  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
pages  9  by  12  inches,  Avith  cover.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  it  AAill  be  sent  to 
every  public,  private,  and  parochial 
school  in  the  country,  in  so  far  as  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  schools  can  be  secured.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  November,  it  will  be  sent  to 
schools  Avliich  have  contributed  their 
share  toAvard  the  National  Children’s 
Fund,  which  pays  for  .Tunior  Red  Cross 
relief  Avork  in  Europe.  These  schools 
will  receive  one  copy  for  each  teacher. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


INVESTIGATING  SCHOOL  HEALTH 
SUPERVISION  IN  CITIES. 

All  inquiry  into  liealth  supervision  in 
city  schools  was  begun  liy  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  July  21,  w'hen  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  city  superintendents 
throughout  the  United  States  asking  for 
the  following  information : 

How  much  money  was  expended  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  school  health  work? 

(a)  Was  this  entirely  from  public 
funds  ? 

(h)  State  whether  from  education  or 
health  funds. 

(c)  If  any  part  came  from  sources 
other  than  public  funds,  state  the  source, 
purpose,  and  amount. 

Is  the  school  health  work  administered 
hy  the  educational  authorities  or  health 
authorities,  or  jointly? 

(a)  How  many  school  physicians  are 
employed  ? 

(h)  How  much  time  per  day  do  they 
give  to  this  work? 

(c)  What  is  their  compensation? 

(a)  How  many  school  nurses  are  em¬ 
ployed  ? 

(&)  Are  they  employed  by  year  or 
month  ? 

(c)  What  is  their  compensation? 

Do  you  have  school  clinics,  e.  g.  (a) 
Psychological?  (b)  Dental?  (c)  Den¬ 
tal?  (c)  Eye?  (d)  Other? 

Are  these  clinics  free? 

How  many  children  were  treated  in 
each  kind  of  clinic  during  the  last  year 
fOI-  which  you  have  a  complete  report? 

The  superintendents  were  also  re¬ 
quested  to  name  other  movements  or 
agencies  in  their  cities  for  safeguarding 
the  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  and  describe  the  specific  work 
they  are  doing. 

The  inquiry  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Willard  S.  Small,  chief  of  the  division 
of  schooi  hygiene  in  the  bureau.  The  last 
previous  inquiry  covering  the  field  of 
school  health  supervision  in  city  schools 
was  made  in  1914, 


HOW  HUNTINGTON,  IND.,  HELPS  UNDER¬ 
WEIGHT  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Two  years  ago  last  January,  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  County  Antituberculosis  Society 
asked  permission  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  to  give  milk  to  the 
undernourished  children  of  the  poor  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  superintendent  took  up  the 
matter  with  his  principals  and  reported 
the  amount  needed  in  each  buiiding. 


LOUISVILLE  “  GOOD  HEALTH  CARD.” 
The  department  of  school  lunches, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a  “  Good  health 
card  ”  that  has  proved  effective.  It  is 


This  plan  was  continued  untii  March 
of  the  present  year,  when  one  of  the 
teachers  reported  to  the  director  of  the 
milk  supply  that  class-room  weight  rec¬ 
ords,  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  had  been  given  to  ali  the  teachers  in 
her  building,  and  that  by  carefully  meas¬ 
uring  and  weighing  the  children  in  her 
room,  according  to  the  standard  weight 
tables,  she  had  discovered  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  well  to  do,  on  account  of  pam¬ 
pering  and  indulgence,  were  just  as  much 
underweight  as  the  children  of  the  poor. 

“  This  fact  determined  us  to  make  an 
effort  to  help  all  underweight  children, 
regardless  of  their  financial  condition,” 
writes  Edith  M.  Hawley,  director  of  milk 
supply  in  the  Huntington  County  schools. 

“  We,  therefore,  had  every  child  in  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools  weighed  and 
measured,  and  were  appalled  to  find  that 
20  per  cent,  or  342,  one  out  of  every  five, 
were  from  10  to  32  per  cent  under- 
w’eight.  We  find,  however,  that  our 
figures  corroborate  the  estimate  given  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  from  1.5 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  school  children  of 


printed  by  the  students  of  the  vocational 
school  and  contains  on  the  reverse  side 
a  score  card  for  recording  the  pupil’s 
progress  and  standing. 


the  United  States  are  10  per  cent  or  more 
underweight. 

“  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  child-health 
organization,  says  that  every  child  who 
is  as  much  as  10  per  cent  underweight  is 
to  be  classified  as  a  malnourished  child 
and  is  seriously  in  need  of  attention. 
The  names  of  these  342  children  have 
been  carefully  tabulated  and  will  be 
handed  to  the  school  nurse  on  the  1st  of 
September  to  be  especially  examined  and 
looked  after  during  the  coming  year. 

“  As  soon  as  we  discovered  that  the 
condition  of  our  children  was  so  alarm¬ 
ing,  we  published  the  weight  tables  in  the 
local  papers,  urging  all  the  parents  in  the 
county  to  study  them  carefully  and  if 
they  found  their  children  to  be  under¬ 
weight  to  give  them  milk  with  their 
meals ;  and  if  they  could  possibly  afford 
to  do  so,  to  send  25  cents  a  week  to  a 
school  so  that  the  children  could  have 
milk  at  10  and  at  3.  Of  course  we 
furnished  to  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  it. 

(Continued  on  page  S.) 


MY  GOOD  HEALTH  CARD. 

Name 

Age 

Height 

Weight 

I  shotdd  weigh  pounds.  I  should  gain  one-half  pound 

every  month. 

.Ian. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

.June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

These  TEN  things  I  do  for  my  body  so  as  to  serve  my  country : 

1.  Drink  a  glass  of  water  before  each 

6.  Brush  my  teeth  every  day. 

meal. 

7.  Clean  my  finger-nails  every  day. 

2.  Drink,  at  least,  two  glasses  of  milk 

Wash  my  hands  before  each  meal. 

each  day,  but  never  drink  tea  or 

8.  Sleep  ten  hours  every  night  with 

coffee. 

my  windows  open. 

3.  Eat  regularly  three  times  a  day. 

9.  Have  a  bowel  movement  every 

chewing  slowly. 

morning. 

4.  Eat  some  leafy  vegetable  every  day. 

10.  Take  a  full  bath  more  than  once  a 

5.  Eat  sweet  foods  only  after  meals ; 

week. 

never  between  meals. 
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The  Story  of  One  Who  Fooled  His  Time  Away. 


(As  told  in  the  Sumner  County  High  School  News  Letter,  Wellington,  Kans.) 


DISCUSSES  ARMY  TRADE 
TESTS  FOR  INDUSTRY. 


Bureau  of  Education  Circular  Treats  of 
Personal  Experience  in  Army — Ap¬ 
plication  to  Trade  School  Held 
Doubtful. 


Can  the  Army  methods  of  testing 
recruits  he  used  in  industry  ? 

This  question  is  raised  and  answered 
in  Industrial  Education  Circular  No.  4, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  gives 
the  opinion  of  Army  officers,  university 
professors,  and  industrial  engineers  on 
problems  connected  with  the  Army  trade 
tests  and  their  pos.sible  applications  for 
education  and  industry. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  J.  Swan,  a  consulting 
engineer,  of  Indianapolis,  says : 

“  Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  do  with 
personnel  work  in  the  Army  believe 
firmly  that  in  solving  the  tremendous 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  rapid  as¬ 
sembly  aiKl  organization  of  a  vast  Army, 
verification  of  earlier  partially  tried  pidn- 
ciples  and  the  development  and  proving 
of  new  ones  have  come  about  and  are  now 
available  for  application  in  large  part  to 
industrial  problems  of  civil  life. 

Should  be  Adapted  to  Industry. 

“  The  tests  developed  were  on  the  basis 
of  Army  requirements  only.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  they  can  be  bodily  tran.s- 
planted  to  civilian  industry,  but  the  use 
of  the  Army  trade  tests  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  devising  .special  tests  to 
locate  latent  ability  or  check  actual 
manual  skill  and  trade  knowledge,  with¬ 
out  the  tedious  process  of  writing  to  for¬ 
mer  employers,  from  whom  often  an  un¬ 
fair,  extravagant,  or  no  answer  at  all 
was  received.  They  also  short-circuit  the 
more  or  less  common  practice  of  ‘  try 
out,’  which  often  drags  out  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  only  to  end  often  in  disap¬ 
pointment  on  both  sides.” 

Tests  of  the  Trade  School. 

’  I.ieut.  Col.  W.  V.  Bingham,  of  the 
Carne.gie  Institute  of  Technology,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  in  the  bureau's  circular 
that  in  the  present  form  the  Army  tests 
can  not  be  directly  useful  to  a  trade 
school.  He  says : 

“  We  have  worked  out  thus  far,  in  each 
trade,  .iiist  a  single  standardized  test.  It 
represents  a  sample  only,  and  not  a 
thorough  or  comprehensive  examination. 

“  Consider  the  test  for  pattern  makers, 
for  example.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  this  test 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  instruction  in 
pattern  making  in  your  school:  (1)  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  tlie  instruction  emphasize  those  points 


Less  than  15  years  ago  I  sat  as  a 
student  in  the  Sumner  County  High 
School  and  gazed  out  on  tlie  city  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  Then  we  met  in  the  “  old  build¬ 
ing  ”  and  from  some  of  the  classrooms 
upstairs  a  student  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  a  back  seat  could  see  well 
the  town  to  the  southeast. 

To  me,  as  I  gazed  out  the  window  on 
numerous  occasions,  the  thought  came, 
“  Boy,  you’re  needed  down  there.  Don’t 
you  realize  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
waiting,  waiting  with  bated  breath,  for 
you  to  step  into  the  whirl  and  grind  of  its 
commercial  life?” 

And  then  this  will-o’-the-wisp  thought 
would  hypnotize  me  with  wonderful  ease 
and  I  would  forget  I  sat  in  a  classroom. 
I  would  fail  to  hear  my  name  when  called 
upon  to  recite.  I  would  see  nothing.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  time  was  being  fooled 
away  by  sitting  in  a  classroom  of  a  high 
school. 

My  friend,  are  you  being  led  astray  by 
such  a  will-o’-the-wisp? 

Did  you  think  such  idle  di’eams  last 
year  when  in  your  classroom?  And  do 
you  now  hesitate  to  return  to  school  for 
another  year,  or  maybe  for  two  years? 
Have  you  ,iust  about  completed  the  course 
and  are  you  now  thinking  that  you  are 
leady  to  step  into  the  torrents  with  which 
the  world,  commercially,  is  swept? 

If  so,  stop  !  Yes,  stop  !  And  think ! 

One  day  I  was  so  weak  as  to  go.  the  way 
of  that  will-o’-the-wisp.  And  now  I  plod 
and  trudge  along,  learning  strenuous 
ways  that  I  should  have  learned  during 
tliose  days  of  idle  dreaming.  Now  I 
realize  more  and  more  that  the  world  is 


which  the  instructor  knows  are  to  bo 
tested  later.  (2)  It  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossil)le,  to  prevent  coaching  for 
tlie  test.  (3)  It  would  be  fatal  to  the 
efllciency  of  the  tests  to  have  the  details 
become  generally  known,  as  would  be  the 
case  after  they  had  been  used  a  few 
times. 

“  I  believe,  however,  that  out  of  these 
and  subsequent  studies  there  will  emerge 
something  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
graduated  tests  by  which  the  progress  of 
students  may  be  measured  from  time  to 
time.  The  idea  of  objective  standards  is 
likely  to  permeate  education  more  and 
more,  and  educational  practice  will  be 
modified  by  this  fact.  The  experience  of 
the  Army  has  given  a  great  impetus  in 
the  direction  of  working  toward  the  goal 
of  objective  tests.” 


looking  for  no  man.  The  world  is  amply 
able  to  take  care  of  itself.  How  often 
have  we  thought  the  world  would  almost 
cease  to  whirl  if  so-and-so  pa.ssed  from  us. 
And  the  next  morning  the  world’s  news 
wires  would  flash  the  word  of  his  sudden 
death.  But  still  the  world  moves  on. 

Listen,  young  man !  The  point  is  thiq. 
Realize,  right  now,  as  you  stand  on  t  te 
verge  of  completing  your  high-scln  ^1 
course,  that  it  is  the  opportunity  of  your 
life.  Your  opportunity  is  not  out  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  waiting  around  some  big 
factory,  or  store,  or  bank.  It  is  not  on 
some  street,  or  along  a  river,  or  floating 
on  a  lake.  It  is  right  in  yourself.  It’s 
your  head,  young  man,  it’s  your  head ! 
Just  now  you  are  at  one  of  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  periods  of  your  life.  Don’t  make  the 
fatal  mistake  of  not  finishing  your  high- 
school  course. 

Not  long  after  I  had  quit  school  I  was 
talking  to  a  merchant — one  who  had 
plodded  along  between  cash  and  credit 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
became  somewhat  confidential  in  our  talk, 
and  during  the  conversation  I  dropped  a 
regret  for  having  quit  school.  And  right 
there  that  old  merchant  gave  me  a  con¬ 
fession  which  would  be  that  of  99  per 
cent  of  those  who  make  failures  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  world.  In  part  it 
was  as  follows : 

“  Young  man,  if  there  is  any  way  for 
you  to  get  back  to  school,  go  !  Don’t  wait. 
I  believe  that  the  reason  I  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  is  because  I  did  not  have  the  foun¬ 
dation,  educationally,  on  which  to  build. 
I  didn’t  go  to  school.  What  I  had  when 
I  started  business  was  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  some  land  which  I  had  man¬ 
aged  to  get  hold  of  by  hard  work.  That 
increase  you  see  repre.sented  by  this  stock 
of  goods,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  it  serve  me  as  it  should,  because  I 
don’t  have  the  education.  It’s  education, 
boy,  that  counts  in  this  world ;  that  is, 
education  that’s  rightly  obtained  and 
then  rightly  applied.  Show  me  the  boy 
who  has  gone  through  high  school,  and 
I’ll  show  you  a  man  who  succeeds  unless 
an  act  of  providence  strikes  him  back.” 

And  the  more  I  study  the  old  mer¬ 
chant’s  statement,  the  more  I  believe  that 
he  was  right. 

“  Education,  at  home  a  friend  ;  abroad, 
an  introduction  ;  in  society,  an  ornament ; 
in  solitude,  a  solace.”  And  that  is  what 
you  are,  right  now,  young  man,  about  to 
put  from  you. 

Don’t  do  it!  Come  back  to  school  arU 
fini.sh  the  school’s  course. 
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THE  WAR  IN  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  SCANDANAVIA. 

“  Tliough  the  Scaiulinavian  countries 
have  been  spared  the  ravages  of  war,” 
writes  Peter  H.  Pearson  in  his  review  of 
the  schools  of  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and 
Holland  for  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
”  SJiere  has  not  been  a  day  during  the 
Htruggle  when  the  danger  of  being  drawn 
into  it  was  not  iinniiuent.  Similarity  of 
geographical  location  with  their  full  in¬ 
dependence  similarly  endangered  has 
biought  about  a  degree  of  unity  among 
these  countries  which  would  not  have 
been  effected  readily  under  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  To  help  ward  off  threatened  hard¬ 
ships,  teachers  and  pupils  offered  their 
personal  labor  in  various  productive  ca¬ 
pacities.  Though  the  measures  taken  in 
different  countries  were  generally  similar, 
they  assumed  in  Norway  an  organized  and 
practical  directness  worthy  of  note.  In 
many  cities  of  this  country  the  pupils 
Avere  organized  into  classified  working 
groups.  Under  the  leadership  of  their 
teachers  they  held  themselves  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  respond  to  calls  for  help  on  the 
farms.  Again,  the  school  gardens  and 
every  other  available  plat  of  ground  were 
handed  over  to  their  management  and 
tilled  under  the  direction  of  experts,  who 
applied  the  most  efficient  methods  of  in¬ 
tensive  farming. 

"  Besides  specific  lines  of  work  in  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  teachers,  the 
pupils’  labor  was  made  generally  avaiv 
able  to  employers  in  the  cities.  In  former 
years  clnld  labor  was  permitted  to  an 
extent  that  to  us  Avould  seem  to  endanger 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  But  it  noAv 
appears  that  tlie  authorities  are  permit¬ 
ting  it  only  under  strict  registration  of 
the  pupils’  age,  hours,  liealth,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  tile  work.  In  Goteborg, 
Sweden,  thei’e  is  an  effort  made  to  have 
the  teachers  of  the  city  cooperate  with 
the  employment  bureau  in  placing  the 
labor  of  pupils.  One  man  teacher  and 
one  woman  teacher,  selected  for  their 
interest  in  the  pupils,  assist  the  regular 
city  officials. ” 


PART-TIME  SCHOOL  PLAN  AT  NOTTING¬ 
HAM,  ENGLAND. 

The  Nottingham  education  committee 
recently  gave  its  approval  to  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
part-time  continuation  school,  at  one  of 
the  large  manufacturing  establishments 
located  here,  for  the  part-time  instruc¬ 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  employ¬ 
ment,  according  to  a  dispatch  forwarded 
by  Vice  Consul  Leroy  Webber. 


The  approximate  number  of  young  peo-. 
pie  involved  is  1,100  (about  300  boys  and 
SOO  girls).  “It  is  understood,”  writes 
Consul  Webber,  “  that  the  local  firm  in¬ 
terested  in  this  new  departure  Avill  pro¬ 
vide  three  classrooms  and  their  gym¬ 
nasium  free  of  charge  for  continuous 
instruction  of  four  classes,  thereby  giving 
ac’commodations  for  education  during  one 
half  day  a  week  for  about  1,200  scholars. 

“In  oi’der  to  insure  that  the  work  of 
the  clas-ses  shall  be  really  educational  and 
to  exclude  all  danger  of  ‘  vocational  ’ 
training,  the  school  will  be  under  the  full 
control  of  the  local  educational  authori¬ 
ties,  who  will  appoint  and  pay  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  arrange  the  curriculum  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  educational  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  local  firm. 

■  “  The  teaching  at  the  center  Avill  be 
largely  individual,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  in  each  cla.ss  will  not  exceed 
30.  Each  half  day  session  will  be  not 
less  than  3*  hours,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
overstrain  of  the  staff,  two  men  and  four 
women  teachers  will  be  appointed  at 
intermediate  or  secondary  school  rates  of 
payment,  according  to  qualification  and 
experience.” 


NEWCASTLE  TEACHERS  ASK  ADVISORY 
COUNCILS. 

Teachers  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng¬ 
land,  have  presented  a  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  reconstruction  to  the  education  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  public.  Besides  free 
secondary  .schools,  continuation  schools, 
organized  adult  education,  and  child  wel¬ 
fare,  the  teachers  ask  for  the  immediate 
setting  up  of  an  educational  advisory 
council  in  connection  with  the  education 
committee  to  have  the  power  to  initiate, 
criticize,  and  report  upon  educational 
proposals,  and  to  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  education  commitlee, 
representatives  of  all  grades  of  teachers 
elected  by  the  teachers’  organizations,  and 
representatives  of  other  bodies  interested 
in  education,  provided  that  executive 
powers  remain  as  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lancaster  Education  Authority.” 

CITIZENS  OF  ZURICH  VOTE  LARGE 
INCREASES  FOR  CITY  TEACHERS. 

When  the  voters  of  Zurich,  .Switzer¬ 
land,  voted  on  the  salaries  of  cit.v  em¬ 
ployees  on  May  25,  they  establishetl  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  21  to  88  per  cent 
over  wages  paid  since  1917,  and  from  56 
to  170  per  cent  over  those  paid  before 
1917.  Especially  noteworthy,  asserts 
Consul  Donegau  in  his  report,  ai'e  tlie 
increases  in  salary  for  teachers,  from 


6.600  francs  ($1,273.80)  to  8,700  francy 
(■$1,679.10)  for  the  lower  class,  and  from 

7.600  francs  ($1,466.80)  to  9,900  francfi 
($1,910.70)  for  the  higher  class.  The 
n(:w  law  also  provides  that  women  teach¬ 
ers  shall  henceforth  receive  the  .same 
salary  as  men.  All  new  wages  will  bo 
retroactive  from  April  1,  1919,  excepting 
the  wages  of  teachers,  which  will  be  re¬ 
troactive  from  January  1,  1919.  The  law 
was  accepted  on  May  25  by  a  popular 
vote  of  25,537  to  2,949. 


HOW  HUNTINGTON,  IND.,  HELPS  UNDER¬ 
WEIGHT  SCHOOL  CHILDRF.?;^ 


(Continued  from  page 

“A  local  milk  firm  furnished  us  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  at  5  cents  a  pint  and  we 
furni.shed  straws  so  that  the  children 
could  drink  half  of  it  in  the  morning  and 
the  remainder  in  the  afternoon.  Many 
children  whose  parents  had  coavs,  brought 
their  oavu  milk.  In  fact,  the  children 
Avere  crazy  about  their  mid-session 
lunches,  some  of  the  oveiuA'eight  children 
even  crying  because  they  couldn’t  drink 
milk  Avith  the  other  children.  Where  it 
Avas  found  that  pasteurized  milk  did  not 
agree  Avith  a  child,  malted  milk  was 
recommended. 

“  The  results  AA'ere  far  more  than  aa'c 
ever  dreamed  of  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
children  not  only  gaining  satisfactorily 
in  fle.sh  and  strength,  but  also  in  mental 
vigor  and  in  good  nature.  The  parents 
said  that  instead  of  their  coming  home 
at  noon  tired  and  cross,  they  Avui’e  good- 
natured  and  rested.  In  one  case  a  mother 
told  us  her  child  never  could  liaAm  kept 
up  her  violin  lessons  Avithout  her  mid¬ 
session  lunch.  The  teachers  said  the 
children  did  much  better  Avork  after  the 
Id  o'clock  lunch,  as  many  of  them  ate 
very  little  breakfast  and  were  positively 
hungry  at  that  time.  Some  of  the  chil- 
i  dien  even  made  promotions  Avho  could 
lutt  have  done  so  other Avise. 

“  The  children  and  ijarents  have  en¬ 
tered  into  this  Avork  Avith  much  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  children  feeling  that  they  must 
pass  the  (physical  tests  as  Avell  as  tlie 
mental.  The  Huntington  Local  Council 
including  every  mothers’  club  in  the  cityj 
is  giving  us  its  strong  support  as  Avell 
as  many  ministers  and  physicians.  This 
fall  Ave  shall  extend  this  campaign 
throughout  the  county. 

“  We  in  Huntington  County  are  de¬ 
termined  to  push  this  matter  Avith  the 
utmost  vigor  and  enthusiasm  until  our 
children  enjoy  strong  and  vigorous 
bodies.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  being 
aided  by  medical  inspection  and  by  a 
school  nurse  who  Avill  follow  up  their 
AAmrk.  Poor  teeth,  large  adenoids,  or  in¬ 
fected  tonsils  as  Avell  as  disobedience  to 
the  laAvs  of  health  are  causes  of  under- 
Aveight.” 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TO  HOUSE  PASSES  RETIREMENT  BILL  FOR 

CORRESPOND  WITH  FRENCH.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS. 


Bureau  of  French-American  Educational  Correspondence 
Established — System  of  Weekly  Letters  Planned. 


With  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Education,  there 
■will  be  operated  in  the  United  States,  bcginniug  with 
the  coming  school  year,  a  National  Bureau  of  French- 
American  Education  Cor¬ 
respondence,  to  be  located 
at  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  new  bureau  will  pro¬ 
mote  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pupils  in  France 
who  are  studjdng  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  pupils  in 
America  who  are  study¬ 
ing  French. 

The  bureau  will  obtain  from 
each  teacher  of  French  in  the 
United  States  the  list  of 
pupils  recommended  for  corre¬ 
spondence.  Similar  lists  will 
be  obtained  from  the  teachers 
of  English  in  Prance.  For 
each  pupil  there  will  be  given 
personal  data  as  to  age,  sex, 
preparation,  and  main  inter¬ 
ests,  so  that  the  bureau  may 
select  the  best-suited  con-e- 
spondents  for  each  individual 
pupil.  Boys  will  correspond 
Avith  boys,  and  girls  with  girls. 

Prom  the  bureau,  teachers  in 
America  will  receive  a  list  of 
carefully  selected  French  correspondents,  so  distributed  in  all 
the  representative  French  and  Belgian  centers  and  the  war  area 
that  there  will  be  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 
For  French  and  Belgian  classes,  there  will  be  a  similar  repre¬ 
sentation  of  American  centers. 

The  plan  is  that  the  French  and  American  corrc.spondents  ex¬ 
change  weekly  educational  letters,  each  writing  first  in  his  own 
language  and  later  in  the  language  of  his  foreign  correspondent. 
Linguistic  training  will  not  be  the  only  educational  end  served. 
Along  with  the  letters,  there  will  be  a  fine  exchange  of  hi.storical, 
artistic,  geographical,  manufactural,  commercial,  and  home-life 
material  and  information,  clippings,  picture  postals,  kodak 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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Vote  is  159  to  53 — Congressman  Fess  Hopes  Legislation  “  Will 
be  Copied  by  States  ” — Many  Members  Pay  Tribute  to 
Work  of  Teachers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  on 
August  20  providing  for  retirement  of  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  vote  was  159  to  53.  A 
similar  bill  jDassed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  so 
there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  passage  of  the 

bill.  The  legislation  will 
affect  the  2,000  teachers 
noAv  employed  in  the 
Washington  city  schools, 
some  50  of  whom  are 
eligible  for  immediate 
retirement. 

The  bill  is  of  the  con¬ 
tributory  type.  In  his 
statement  describing  it 
Representative  Mapes, 
chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  and  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  said: 

It  is  believed  that  this  bill 
is  based  upon  the  best  and 
most  approved  prinicpies  of 
teachers’  retirement  legisla¬ 
tion.  Those  interested  in  it 
have  been  working  upon  it  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  they 
feel  that  the  bill  comes  as 
nearly  being  financially  sound 
as  it  is  po,ssible  to  make  this 
class  of  legislation.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  in  i-ecent  legis¬ 
lation  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Massachusetts 
have  been  followed  in  general  outline  in  drafting  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers 
of  the  District  aa’Iio  Avill  be  personally  affected  by  it,  and  is  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  by  various  citizens’  a.ssociations  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  A  bill  similar  in  all  essential  features  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  last  Congress.  That  bill  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  District  and  about  94  per  cent  of  them  indorsed  it 
unqualifiedly,  the  other  G  per  cent  criticized  some  of  its  features, 
but  only  1  opposed  it  absolutely,  and  he  stated  that  he  did  so 
because  ho  did  not  believe  in  any  form  of  pension  legislation. 

In  the  last  few  years  special  study  has  been  made  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  teachers’  retirement  legislation  by  the  National  Educa- 


WHAT  THE  HOUSE  BILL  FOR  TEACHERS’  RE¬ 
TIREMENT  PROVIDES. 

There  shall  be  deducted  from  the  basic  salary  of 
every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  every  year  an  amount  sufdcient,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded  annually, 
to  purchase  an  annuity  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  his  an¬ 
nual  basic  salary  for  each  year  of  his  whole  term  of 
service.  If  a  teacher  teaches  40  years  after  this 
legislation  goes  into  effect  on  an  annual  basic  salary 
of  $800,  enough  money  will  have  been  deducted  from 
his  salary  at  the  end  of  the  40  years  to  buy  him  an 
annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  expectancy  of  life  after 
retirement  of  1  per  cent  of  $800,  or  $8,  multiplied 
by  40,  the  number  of  years  that  he  has  been  in  the 
service,  making  $320  per  year. 

It  is  figured  that  the  deduction  for  teachers  who 
enter  the  service  and  teach  for  40  years  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  4  per  cent  of  their  salary  each  year,  or 
$32  per  year  for  the  teacher  who  receives  a  basic 
salary  of  $800  per  year.  The  amount  will  be  greater 
for  those  who  enter  the  service  later  in  life  and  for 
those  who  have  been  teaching  a  number  of  years  at 
the  time  the  law  goes  into  effect,  but  the  bill  provides 
that  the  deductions  shall  in  no  case  exceed  8  per  cent 
of  the  teacher’s  annual  basic  salary. 
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tional  Association  and  by  tlie  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teacliing,  with  a  view  of  formulating  a 
plan  whicli  would  avoid  some  of  the  pit- 
falls  that  the  States  have  gotten  into.  It 
is  attempted  in  this  bill  to  incorporate 
the  sound  principles  adopted  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  and  recommended  by  these 
organizations. 

Contributory  Plan. 

It  lias  been  learned  from  experience 
that  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  out  of  teachers’  retire¬ 
ment  funds  as  it  is  out  of  anything  else. 
This  bill  does  not  attempt  it.  It  adopts 
the  contributory  plan — every  teacher  in 
the  service  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
fund.  It  proposes  to  deduct  out  of  his 
salary  from  year  to  year  enough  to  buy 
a  certain  annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
after  his  retirement,  and  to  that  annuity 
the  District  is  to  add  its  contribution  of 
$10  per  year  for  every  year  that  the 
teacher  has  taught  in  its  schools. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  basic  salary  of  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  evei-y  year  an  amount 
sufficient,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  pei' 
annum,  compounded  annually,  to  pur¬ 
chase  ail  annuity  equal  to  1  per  cent  of 
his  annual  basic  salary  for  each  year  of 
his  whole  term  of  service.  That  means 
that  if  a  teacher  teaches  40  years  after 
this  legislation  goes  into  effect  on  an 
annual  basic  salary  of  $800  enough 
money  will  have  been  deducted  from  his 
Sillary  at  the  end  of  the  40  years  to  buy 
him  an  annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  life  after  retirement  of  1  per 
cent  of  $800,  or  $8,  multiplied  by  40,  the 
number  of  years  that  he  has  been  in  the 
service,  making  $320  per  year.  It  is 
figured  that  the  deduction  for  teachers 
who  enter  the  service  and  teach  for  40 
years  will  be  approximately  4  per  cent 
of  their  salary  each  year,  or  $32  per  year 
for  the  teacher  w'ho  receives  a  basic 
salary  of  $800  per  year.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  more  for  those  who  enter  the 
service  later  in  life  and  it  will  be  more 
for  tho,se  who  have  been  teaching  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  at  the  time  the  law  goes  into 
effect,  but  the  bill  provides  that  the 
deductions  shall  in  no  case  exceed  8  per 
cent  of  the  teacher’s  annual  basic  salary. 

Hopes  Legislation  Will  be  Copied  by  States. 

Congressman  Fes.s,  of  Ohio,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
expressed  the  hope  that  whatever  teach¬ 
ers’  pension  legislation  Congress  passed 
might  be  used  as  a  model  by  the  States. 
He  said : 

“  I  think  the  schools  of  the  District 
are  being  placed  on  a  basis  that  ought  to 
operate  very  largely  as  a  model  system 


SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS  TO  BE  EDUCATED. 


Canadian  Province  Plans  to  Look  After  Schooling  Up  to  Age  19 — Children  of 
Deceased  and  Disabled  Soldiers  Affected. 


To  make  certain  that  the  education  of 
soldiers’  orphans  shali  not  cease  at  age 
16,  when  the  pension  aid  stops,  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  scheme  of  assistance  that  will 
carry  the  boy  or  girl  for  three  years  be¬ 
yond  age  16,  or  until  he  or  she  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  standing  required  for  entrance 
to  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  or  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  transmitted  through  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  Jesse  H.  Johnson,  American 
consul  at  Regina,  says : 

“  The  matter  was  introduced  in  the 
Saskatchewan  legislature  on  February  1 
of  this  j^ear  by  Capt.  F.  B.  Bagsliaw, 
M.  L.  A.,  representing  the  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  in  Belgium,  who  made  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  for  provincial  assistance  in  educat¬ 
ing  the  orphans  of  soldiers  or  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  totally  disabled  soldiers.  Pre¬ 
mier  Martin  announced  at  the  time  that 
the  matter  w’ould  receive  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Government  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  warm  approval  of  such  a 
step. 

“  The  Dominion  order  in  council  af¬ 
fecting  pensions  provides  that  the  pen¬ 
sions  payable  on  behalf  of  the  children 
of  deceased  or  disabled  soldiers  shail 
cease  when  such  children,  in  case  of  boys, 
reach  the  age  of  16,  and  in  the  case  of 
girls,  the  age  of  17. 


for  the  whole  country,  and  for  that,  as 
an  additional  reason,  I  am  extremely 
anxious  that  whatever  legi, station  on  this 
particular  is.sue  is  written  shali  be  model 
legislation,  that  it  may  be  copied,  if 
necessary,  by  other  sections  and  the 
States,  perhaps. 

“  I  said  in  the  opening  that  I  am  not 
favorable  to  the  idea  of  pensions  in¬ 
herently.  It  is  more  or  less  offensive  to 
me.  I  would  do  as  some  suggested — pay 
better  salaries  to  avoid  the  needs  of  a 
pension — but,  my  friends,  you  will  not 
do  it,  and  there  is  no  use  to  talk  about 
it,  and  that  argument  can  not  be  practi¬ 
cally  urged  against  this  measure  for  that 
very  reason. 

“  When  you  arrange  for  a  fund  to  retire 
upon,  which  is  largely  supported  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  as  in  this  proposed 
measure,  it  cuts  out  the  objections  that 
might  be  had  toward  the  pension  system, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  this  bill  is 
written  on  the  right  plan  and  will  become 
a  model  throughout  the  country  for  pub¬ 
lic  school-teachers’  retirement.” 


“  Capt.  Bagshaw  and  Col.  Cross  stated, 
and  Premier  Martin  agreed,  that  it  was 
very  desirable  the  education  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  cease  by  reason  of  ina¬ 
bility  of  parents  or  guardians  to  provide 
their  furtlier  education.  The  plan  as 
now  prepared  makes  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  : 

“  The  children  entitled  to  benefit  shall 
be  residents  of  Saskatchewan,  children 
of  soldiers  who  at  the  time  of  their  en¬ 
listment  or  drafting  were  residents  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan.  Tliey  will  be 
children  who  have  reached  the  age  of  16 
years,  of  deceased  or  totally  disabled  sol¬ 
diers,  on  whose  behalf  the  pension  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  made  under  any  order  in 
council  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
affecting  the  pensions  of  members  of  tlie 
force. 

“  The  amount  of  assistance  will  in  no 
case  exceed  the  sum  of  $240  for  the  scho¬ 
lastic  year,  dating  from  September  1  in 
any  year  to  June  30  in  the  year,  next  fol¬ 
lowing.” 


A  KANSAS  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  ON 
LOSING  A  GOOD  TEACHER. 

[Prom  tlie  Sumner  County  High  School  News- 
Letter.  ] 

“  It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  the  rich¬ 
est  agricuitural  county  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  content  itself  with  paying  less 
than  the  highest  wages  for  the  teachers 
who  provide  the  opportunity  for  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  county.  A 
one-horse  drayman  did  some  work  for  the 
high  school  principal  the  other  day,  haul¬ 
ing  tin  cans  and  other  junk  away.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  services  were  not  overvalued,  but 
they  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1,800  a 
year.  The  highest  saiary  paid  any 
teacher  in  Sumner  County  High  School 
would  have  to  be  increased  20  per  cent  to 
equal  the  junk  drayman’s  hire.  The 
average  salary  of  the  lady  teachers  would 
have  to  be  more  than  doubled  if  their 
work  is  to  be  valued  by  the  community  as 
equal  in  value  to  the  work  of  the  tin-can 
drayman.” 

A  reading  course  established  for  grad¬ 
uate  kindergartners  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  last  year  has  resulted  in  an 
enrollment  of  readers  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  salary  bill  gives 
increases  of  25  per  cent  to  teachers  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  $100  a  month,  20  per 
cent  increase  to  those  between  $100  and 
$150,  15  per  cent  between  $150  and  $200, 
and  10  per  cent  for  all  over  $200. 
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SCHOOLS  TO  HAVE  GEOGRAPHIC  NEWS  BULLETIN  SERVICE. 


National  Society’s  Bulletins  Now  Available  to  Teachers  Without  Cost — Will  Aid 
in  Teaching  History  and  Geography. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  GEOGRAPHIC  NEWS  BULLETINS. 


The  bulletins  prepared  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  for  the  use 
of  schools  are  issued  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  the  set  of  six  vsrill  be 
sent  weekly  to  schools  upon  written  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Teachers  may  apply  individually ;  principals  may  apply  for  copies  neces¬ 
sary  for  teachers  (not  for  individual  pupils)  and  for  their  school  library. 
School  superintendents  desiring  copies  for  their  entire  teaching  force 
should  correspond  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  to  methods  of  sending 
in  quantities. 


Schools  throughout  the  country  are  to 
have  the  Geograpliic  News  Bulletin  serv¬ 
ice  without  cost,  as  a  result  of  arrange- 
lueuts  just  completed  between  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

These  news  bulletins,  linking  the  places 
and  the  peoples  in  the  daily  news  with 
their  geographic  and  historic  back¬ 
grounds,  already  are  supplied  to  more 
than  500  newspapers. 

INlany  schools  have  requested  that  these 
bulletins  be  sent  to  them  direct.  Hitherto 
the  National  Geographic  Society  was 
compelled  to  deny  these  requests,  but 
through  the  arrangement  of  the  society 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education  they  will 
be  sent,  upon  application,  to  teachers  and 
to  school  libraries,  free.  Not  more  than 
one  copy  per  teacher  can  be  furnished. 

This  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
the  bureau  and  the  society  because  these 
bulletins  are  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  outside  aids  the  teacher  and 
pupil  can  have  in  the  study  of  geography, 
history,  literature,  and  the  languages. 
Not  only  do  present  conditions  afford  a 
peculiarly  opportune  occasion  for  better 
teaching  of  geography,  but  for  enriching 
the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  making  the  offer  in  behalf  of  the 
society,  Mr.  J.  It.  Hildebrand  says : 

“  The  war  may  have  turned  the  world 
abruptly  to  new  paths  and  unknown 
ways ;  but,  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint, 
it  has  blasted  amazing  communication 
trenches  with  the  past. 

“  Consider.  When  you  studied  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Bullfinch,  your  interest  in 
‘  Othello  ’  was  not  intensified  by  finding 
that  Cyprus,  scene  of  a  part  of  that  play, 
and  the  place  where  Aphrodite  was  born 
of  the  sea  foam,  was  mentioned  in  news¬ 
paper  headlines. 

Strange  Sounding  Names. 

“  Back  in  1914  the  front  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  began  to  be  peppered  with  strange 


sounding  names  of  obscure  places  and  lit¬ 
tle  known  peoples.  The  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  was  the  target  for  frantic 
inquiries  about  these  new  settings  and 
actors  m  the  world  drama.  It  was  to 
meet  this  demand  for  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  society  instituted  the  Geo¬ 
graphic  News  Bulletins. 

“  If  this  tidal  wave  of  new  geography 
hit  the  newspapers  first,  its  full  swell  now 
is  upon  the  schoolhouses.  As  citizens, 
teachers  recognize  most  keenly  that  the 
war  has  made  the  world  a  new  place  to 
live  in ;  and,  professionally,  they  know 
that  it  has  made  the  schoolroom  a  dif¬ 
ferent  place  to  teach  in. 

Bermuda  Supplied  Colonial  Powder. 

“  If  you  are  a  history  teacher  you  will 
remind  your  class,  when  there  is  talk  of 
ceding  Bermuda  to  the  United  States  in 
part  payment  of  England’s  war  debt,  that 
Bermuda  supplied  the  powder  with  which 
the  colonial  troops  drove  the  British  out 
of  Boston. 

“  If  you  are  a  geography  teacher,  a 
widely  advertised  visit  of  an  Abyssinian 
mission  will  be  the  time  to  impart  to 
pupils  something  of  that  far  away  king¬ 
dom  of  the  erstwhile  King  Menelik,  who 
never  saw  a  modern  building,  nor  an 
ocean  liner,  but  ruled  his  kingdom  by  long 
distance  telephone. 

“  It  is  such  contacts  as  these  that  the 
Geographic  News  Bulletin  service  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society  seeks  to 
make.  Pupils  to-day  are  studying  maps, 
classics,  and  histories  about  places  they 
see  mentioned  in  the  morning  newspapers 
and  hear  discussed  at  the  evening  meals. 

“  The  school  children  of  America  had 
some  2,000,000  fathers,  brothers,  uncles, 
or  friends,  overseas  who  are  coming  back 
to  tell  wonderful  tales  about  the  colonial 
troopers,  the  coolie  laborers,  the  swarthy 
lighters,  the  alien  hostesses,  they  met  in 
that  latter  day  Babel  behind  the  lines  in 
France. 


AUCKLAND  SEEKS  PRINCIPAL 
FOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  is  seeking  a 
principal  for  the  Auckland  Training  Col¬ 
lege,  and  has  asked  the  aid  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  bringing  the  attention  of 
American  schoolmen  to  the  vacancy. 

In  his  announcement  Secretary  E.  C. 
Purdie,  of  the  Auckland  Education  Board, 
says : 

“  The  salary  is  fG50  a  year,  increasing 
by  annual  increments  to  £700  a  year,  and 
there  are  no  other  emoluments.  Actual 
traveling  expenses  by  direct  steamer  will 
be  paid  on  arrival  at  Auckland.  The 
principal  will  be  expected  to  reach  Auck¬ 
land  by  February  1,  1920. 

“  He  will  be  required  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  such 
duties  to  include,  inter  alia,  the  general 
control  of  the  training  colleges  and  of 
the  normal  schools  (two  at  present)  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  He  will,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  University  College,  act  as 
professor  or  lecturer  on  education  at  the 
Auckland  University  College.  He  will 
not  be  at  liberty  to  undertake  any  other 
tuition  or  educational  work  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

“  Three  years’  employment  will  be  guar¬ 
anteed,  the  engagement  to  be  afterwards 
terminable  by  six  months'  notice  on  either 
side  at  any  time.” 

Applications  will  be  received  until  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  19i9.  They  must  be  made  on 
printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“  These  same  children  are  hearing  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  new  neighbors,  probable 
mandatories,  and  overseas  customers 
America  will  have.  AVhen  they  have 
read  in  the  papers  that  Genova  has  been 
made  capital  of  the  league  of  nations, 
Byron’s  ‘Prisoner  of  Chillon,’  Cahin’s 
firm  rule,  and  the  birth  of  the  Bed  Cross 
Society  will  not  seem  such  far-away 
things  to  them,  if  someone  makes  the 
mental  connection. 

Geography  Grips  the  Average  Boy  or  Girl. 

“  Nothing  short  of  religion  grips  the 
average  boy  and  girl  so  hard  as  geog- 
raphj’ — which  is  neither  a  sacrilegious 
nor  a  far-fetched  comparison  when  you 
consider  that  geography  has  to  do  with 
where  the  things  he  eats  and  wears  and 
drinks  come  from ;  with  the  places  that 
he  dreams  about  and  wishes  to  visit  some 
day ;  and  from  this  subjective  interest 
his  curiosity  accrues,  in  snowball  fashion, 
in  how  the  other  fellow,  in  Greenland,  in 
Patagonia,  in  Samoa,  works,  plays,  lives, 
and  thinks.” 
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tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  should  be  made 
by  cash  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted. 


EDUCATION  TO  CHECK  EXTRAVAGANT 
BUYING. 

A  campaign  of  education  to  cheek  the 
“  orgy  of  extravagant  buying  that  is  now- 
going  on  in  America  and.  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  causes  of  the  Inflation  in 
prices  ”  will  be  carried  into  the  schools 
this  fall  by  the  war-savings  societies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcements  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  William  Mather  Lewis, 
director  of  the  Savings  Division,  has 
urged  the  0,000,000  members  of  savings 
societies  throughout  the  country  to  work 
for  larger  membership  and  to  show  the 
people  that  prices  can  not  be  lowered  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  systematic  practice  of  thrift 
and  increase  of  production. 

Mr.  LeAvis  declared  that  the  savings 
societies  in  the  schools  should  redouble 
their  efforts  to  urge  the  practice  of  econ¬ 
omy  among  students — and  great  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
this  as  it  applies  to  students  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Every  individual, 
by  denying  himself  in  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  that  are  open  to  him,  can  do  much 
toward  helping  bring  conditions  back  to 
normal,  he  said.  The  continued  purchase 
of  war-savings  .stamps,  he  declared,  was 
a  very  effective  means  of  consolidating 
saving  and  investment,  so  that  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Nation  may  be  used  toward 
the  great  increase  in  production  neces¬ 
sary. 

Never  was  thrift  education  in  the 
broadest  sense  so  necessary  as  to-day. 
The  schools  can  do  a  real  service  here 
that  the  Nation  will  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate. 

CHEAPNESS  IN  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  growing  recognition  by  the 
public  of  the  wastefulness  of  cheap  edu¬ 
cation.  Poor  education  is  almost  worse 
than  none,  and  the  community  that  com¬ 


promises  with  its  children  by  paj-ing  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  their  train¬ 
ing  less  than  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  usually  gets  about  what  it 
deserves. 

“  Underpaid  people  are  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive,”  remarks  the  Strasburg  <Va.) 
News  in  an  editorial  which  the  Richmond 
Virginian  considers  “  so  timely  and  so 
applicable  to  conditions  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Virginia  counties  and  cities  that 
we  take  pleasure  in  printing  it.” 

The  Virginia  editor  says,  in  words  that 
are  apphcable  to  many  other  States  be¬ 
sides  Virginia; 

“  It  is  absolutely  a  waste  of  money  to 
put  poor  teachers  in  the  classroom.  So 
much  money  might  as  well  be  poured  into 
a  hole.  With  all  due  respect  to  any  peo¬ 
ple  who  might  have  been  bearing  the 
cross  of  the  undeiTpaid  teacher,  a  person 
w'ho  w’ill  work  for  an  avei-age  of  $27  per 
month  in  these  times  surely  lacks  the 
ambition  that  ought  to  be  standing  befoi-e 
our  boys  and  girls  day  in  and  day.  out  as 
an  example  of  success.  We  don’t  Avant 
anything  but  the  real  robust  tj-pe  of  doers 
to  be  the  teachers  of  our  children,  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  fill  the  schoolrooms  AA’ith 
anything  but  the  best  trained. 

“Again,  it  is  absolutely  a  AA’aste  of 
money  to  operate  the  schools  in  a  par¬ 
simonious  manner.  The  aAmrage  cost  of 
educating  high-school  pupils  is  in  this 
county  .$37.07  per  year.  The  aA^erage  cost 
of  high-school  education  as  listed  for  the 
average  liigh  school  of  the  United  States 
as  given  in  the  report  of  United  States 
School  Commissioner  Philander  P.  Clax- 
ton  is  something  OA-er  $S0  per  year  per 
child.  Shenandoah  County  is  almost  $50 
under  the  average  estimate  for  good 
schools.  In  Los  Angeles  and  Mihvaukee 
and  Denver  and  St.  Louis  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  other  great  centers  that  have 
risen  to  exemplary  heights  in  education, 
the  cost  of  educating  each  child  per  year 
in  the  high  school  is  about  $125.  This 
shoAvs  that  Shenandoah  County  is  far  in 
the  rear  of  educational  expenditure.  And 
it  means  that  she  will  have  or  is  having 
poor  schools. 

“  You  can’t  expect  a  man  to  stay  in 
Woodstock  or  Strasburg  and  be  the  head 
of  the  schools  and  get  $100  per  month 
for  his  labor.  Every  man  equipped  for 
such  Avork  has  at  least  made  an  educa¬ 
tional  investment  in  himself  amounting 
to  $3,500  or  $5,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
G  or  8  j'ears  of  his  most  virile  manhood 
he  gave.  Furthermore,  the  coimty  Avants 
to  pay  a  girl  $27  per  month  the  year 
round  and  then  thinks  she  is  losing  in¬ 
terest  in  her  work  unless  she  goes  to 
a  summer  school  to  keep  in  the  pink 
of  teaching  condition.  It  surely  de- 
A'elops  ingenuity  among  the  teaching  force 


to  try  to  make  Imth  ends  meet,  for  no 
one  but  a  Avizard  could  accomplish  such 
a  feat. 

“  Furthermore,  underpaid  people  are 
the  most  expensive.  Make  teaching  a 
lucrative  position  and  there  will  come 
to  it  an  army  of  interested,  zealous  peo¬ 
ple,  in.stead  of  a  troop  of  people  who  are 
just  going  to  teach  to  fill  in  Avith  their 
farming  or  to  kill  time  from  the  high- 
school  gi-aduation  until  marriage.” 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 
AT  EDINBURGH. 

Copies  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  describing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advanced  study  in  that  uni- 
A'ersity  haAm  been  furnished  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  for  distribution  on  re¬ 
quest  of  American  graduate  students 
interested  in  study  abroad. 

In  the  pamphlet  the  Edinburgh  authori¬ 
ties  point  out  that  it  is  expected  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  Avill  be 
open  to  students  beginning  their  post¬ 
graduate  course  next  session. 

Candidates  for  this  course,  which  is 
noAV  to  the  universities  of  Great  Britain, 
must  be  not  less  than  21  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  study 
for  the  degree,  must  previously  have  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  of  university  study  extend¬ 
ing  over  not  less  than  three  years,  and 
must  undertake  to  prosecute  their  studies 
or  research  during  a  period  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Ph.  D.  committee,  AA'hich 
shall  be  not  le.ss  than  tAvo  academical 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  period  of 
special  study  and  re.seareh  the  candidate 
is  required  to  present  a  tliesis  embodying 
the  results  of  his  Avork,  and  a  written  or 
oral  examination  may  also  be  required. 
No  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  un¬ 
less  the  examiners  have  reported  that  his 
work,  as  embodied  in  his  thesis  and 
tested  by  examination  (if  any),  consti¬ 
tutes  an  original  contribution  to  knoAvl- 
edge.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  list  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  which 
Avill  be  recognized  in  computing  attend¬ 
ance  preliminary  to  admission  for  the 
degree. 

Advanced  courses  are  outlined  in  clas¬ 
sics,  English,  French,  German,  Semitic 
languages,  logic,  metaphysics  and  histoi-y 
of  philosophy,  ethics,  psychology,  educa¬ 
tion,  pure  mathematics,  applied  mathe¬ 
matics,  natural  philosophy,  history,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  commerce,  astronomy,  chem¬ 
istry,  natural  history  and  zoology,  botanj’-, 
geology,  engineering,  entomology,  the¬ 
ology,  law',  and  medicine. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
free  on  application  to  the  United  States 
Commi.ssioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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HAND-GRENADE  BANKS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL 
GARDENERS. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  savings 
directors  of  tlie  12  Federal  reserve  dis¬ 
tricts  the  following  plans  have  been 
■worked  out  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hand-grenade  banks. 

1.  Every  boy  or  girl  must 
earn  the  money  liimself  or 
herself. 

2.  A  story  must  be  written 
telling  how  the  money  is 
earned. 

3.  The  money  must  be 
earned  during  this  garden 
season. 

4.  Pupils  under  10  years  of 
age  must  earn  enough  money 
to  buy  one  war  savings  stamp, 
that  costs  $4.18  in  July  and 
$4.20  when  school  is  opened  in 
September.  Pupils  over  10 
years  of  age  must  earn  two 
savings  stamps  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  grenade  bank. 

5.  The  plan  of  distribution 
of  the  grenade  banks  in  the 
different  Federal  reserve  dis¬ 
tricts  varies.  Principals  and 
teachers  should  communicate 
wdth  the  director  of  the  di.s- 
tricts  as  to  the  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  grenade  banks. 

The  following  list  gives  the 
name  and  address  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  each  of  the  12  Federal 
reserve  districts : 

District  No.  1. — Boston, 

Mass. :  Mrs.  F.  L.  Higginson, 

95  Milk  Street. 

Di.strict  No.  2. — New  Tork 
City :  Guy  Emerson,  Federal 
i-eserve  bank,  120  Broadway. 

District  No.  3. — Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. :  E.  McLain  Watters, 

14.31  Walnut  Street. 

District  No.  4. — Cleveland, 

Ohio ;  P.  B.  Beery,  manager 
of  wmr  savings,  1307  Swetlaud 
Building. 

District  No.  5. — Richmond, 

Va.:  Albert  S.  Johnstone, 
manager,  Liberty  loan  department,  805 
East  Main  Street. 

District  No.  G. — Atlanta,  Ga. :  Silas  W. 
Davis,  director  of  savings.  War  Loan 
Organization,  Federal  reserve  bank. 


District  No.  7. — ^MiRvaukee,  Wis. :  J.  H. 
Puelicher,  415  East  Water  Street. 

District  No.  8. — St.  Louis,  Mo. :  L.  N. 
Wilson,  War  Loan  Organization,  210 
North  Broadway. 

District  No.  9. — ^Minneapolis,  Minn. : 
Arthur  R.  Rogers,  chairman.  War  Loan 


Organization,  417  First  National  Soo 
Building. 

District  No.  10. — Kansas  City,  Kans. : 
John  T.  Wayland,  director,  war  savings 
section.  Federal  reserve  bank. 


District  No.  11.— Dallas,  Tex.:  Frank 
M.  Smith,  Federal  district  director.  War 
Loan  Organization,  Praetorian  Building. 

District  No.  12. — San  Francisco,  Calif. : 
Samuel  Hubbard,  Federal  reserve  bank. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  asking 
teachers  to  report  the  number  of  Garden 
Army  soldiers  who  earn 
enough  money  to  secure  hand- 
grenade  banks. 

Fulfillinir  a  School  Garden 
Prophecy. 

Perhaps  when  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  some  four  years  ago, 
declared  that  “  The  most 
workable,  living  laboratory  of 
any  dimensions  is  the  school- 
supervised  garden,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  such  a 
garden  will  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  good  school  equip¬ 
ment  as  blackboards  and 
charts,”  he  did  not  foresee  the 
United  tSates  School  Garden 
Army  of  1919,  with  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  soldiers;  but, 
nevertheless,  his  prophecy  is 
to-day  well  on  the  way  toward 
nation-wide  fulfillment,  as  the 
history  of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  demon¬ 
strates. 

While  the  tangible  results 
of  the  work  of  the  millions  of 
ciiildren  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army, 
in  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  are  of  great  magni¬ 
tude,  yet  the  intangible  results 
are  iufinitel5'^  greater. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  School  Garden 
Army  of  the  Burear;  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  has  been  “  raising  citi¬ 
zens  in  school-supervised  gar¬ 
dens.”  It  is  .said  that — “  In 
the  garden  the  child  has 
learned  to  help  pull  the  load,” 
and  the  little  soldiers  who 
carried  over  their  shoulder 
the  hoe  and  rake — “  the  tools 
by  which  human  society  has 
built  its  fabric  ” — cultivated,  in  1918, 
some  30,000  acres  of  land  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  nonproductive,  and 
produced  $15,000,000  of  foodstuffs.  Re¬ 
sults  up  to  the  present  time  indicate  that 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To  the  Leaders  and  Eriends  of  the  United  States  School 

Garden  Army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence  Dr.  J.  H. 
Francis,  formerly  Director  of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army,  has  returned  to  his  work  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Public  Schools. 
The  generous  spirit  of  cooperation  of  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Education  in  loaning  Dr.  Francis  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  During  the  past  year  the  greater  part  of  the 
Public  School  Departments  and  many  Parochial  Schools 
in  the  larger  cities  and  to'wns  have  conducted  garden 
work  with  children  and  three  million  girls  and  boys 
have  enrolled  in  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army.  Many  educators  have  spoken  highly  of  the 
results  accomplished.  These  results  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  cooperation  of  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers. 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Army  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  coming  year.  The  same  general 
policy  will  be  followed.  School  directed  gardening 
should  be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  work  of  every  city 
and  town  school.  As  the  garden  work  is  done  during 
out-of-school  hours,  time  for  academic  studies  will  not 
be  reduced. 

In  assisting  the  promotion  of  this  work  we  hope  to 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  same  loyalty  that  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  have 
shown  in  the  past.  Bequests  for  assistance  in  organ¬ 
izing  and  promoting  garden  work  will  be  welcome. 
The  garden  lessons  and  posters  ■will  be  sent  on  request 
to  those  who  have  organized  companies.  Let  us  band 
ourselves  together  to  promote  school  and  home  gar¬ 
den  work  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States 
and  all  try  to  live  up  to  the  motto,  “  A  Garden  for  Every 
Child  and  Every  Child  in  a  Garden.” 

Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  L.  BANDALL, 

Director. 
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supervised  home  gardens,  organized  on 
tlie  plan  of  the  United  States  School  Gar¬ 
den  Army. 

Mr.  Randall  points  out  that  .school 
cliildren  in  the  city  homes  are  almost 
exclusively  consumers,  and  that  in  many 
instances  the  economic  pressure  on  the 
home  is  so  great  that  many  children  are 
required  to  leave  school  before  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade  is  reachotl,  and  even  then  the 
earning  power  of  children  when  working 
full  time  is  small,  whereas  by  furnishing 
vegetable  food  for  the  family  the  child 
could  be  of  great  economic  value  to  the 
home  and  remain  in  sch.ool  at  the  same 
time. 


BETTER  SALARIES  FOR  COLLEGE 
TEACHERS. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  out  of  the'  300 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  mailing 
list  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  answer¬ 
ing  a  questionnaire  as  to  the  salaries  of 
college  teachers  report  that  they  have 
made  some  increases.  A  detailed  list  of 
the  institutions  making  the  increases, 
with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  each 
case,  is  given  in  Higher  Education  Cir¬ 
cular,  No.  15,  just  issued. 

Increases  of  10  per  cent  or  more  were 
granted  for  the  year  1918-19  to  full 
professors  by  134  Institutions,  to  assist¬ 
ant  professors  by  90  institutions,  and  to 
instructors  by  97  institutions.  For  the 
coming  academic  year  (1919-20)  over 
10  per  cent  increase  will  be  paid  to  full 
professors  in  104  institutions,  assistant 
professors  in  S3,  and  to  instructors  in  05, 


a  very  much  larger  prodi:ction  will  be 
realized  in  1919. 

■  .Tohn  L.  Randall,  who  on  July  1  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  Director  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  in 
referring  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army,  says  that,  according  to  estimates 
made  a  few  years  ago,  the  average  cost 
of  vegetable  foods  for  a  family  of  five 
persons  for  one  year  was  in  excess  of 
.‘!;120,  and  since  that  time  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  vegetables  has  been  from  100 
per  cent  to  900  per  cent,  the  highest  peak 
of  increase. 

“  From  an  educational  aspect  the  value 
of  school-supervised  home  gardening  is  of 
groat  importance,”  says  Mr.  Randall,  “  as 
dealing  with  living,  growing  plants  of 
economic  value  reveals  to  a  child  his  place 
in  nature  and  the  economic  relation  of 
production  to  human  life,  and  through 
regular  work  in  the  garden  the  child 
establishes  early  habits  of  regularity  and 
industry. 

“  IVork  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
hardens  the  muscles,  expands  the  chest, 
and  ))y  improving  the  physical  condition 
improves  the  efficiency  of  the  sedentary 
brain  work  of  the  schoolroom.  Regu¬ 
larity  of  occupation  keeps  the  child  out 
of  malicious  mischief  that  leads  to  the 
juvenile  court. 

“  Early  infi  ;st  in  gardening,”  adds  Mr. 
Randall,  “  creates  a  love  of  the  soil  that 
will  lead  to  a  pleasant  and  profitable  vo¬ 
cation  or  avocation  in  later  life.” 

Possibly  the  biggest,  and  certainly  the 
most  outstanding,  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  School  Garden  Army,  in  which  more 


J  weapon 
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Reproduction  of  material  used  in  the  Hand- 
Grenade  Campaign  by  the  School  Garden 
Army. 


than  2,000,000  children  are  now  enrolled, 
is  the  spii'it  of  national  cooperation  that 
it  has  developed.  Governors  of  States 
that  differ  widely  in  political  beliefs, 
parochial,  private,  and  public-school  of¬ 
ficials,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor 
organizations,  the  General  Federation  of 
Woman’s  Clubs,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Women  have  united  in  working  for  the 
development  of  the  child  through  the 
medium  of  school  gardens  and  school- 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 


PROMOTING  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  ONTARIO. 

Stimulation  of  agricultural  interest  in 
the  j’outh  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  an  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  agricultural  education  in  that 
Province,  according  to  Consul  P.  S.  S. 
Johnson,  stationed  at  Kingston.  Consul 
Johnson  says : 

“  For  the  boys  and  girls  there  are  to 
be  300  autumn  school  fairs,  each  dis- 
pla5dng  the  better  varieties  of  seed  and 
superior  live  stock.  Classes  for  the  study 
of  agriculture,  partly  interrupted  by  the 
war,  are  to  be  resumed.  Many  innova¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made,  inciuding  the  estab- 
iishment  of  schools  in  each  county,  taking 
in  an  aggregation  of  over  1,000  young  men 
over  17  years  of  age.” 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  STUDIES  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  TOWNSHIP. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  Adams  County,  Pa.,  the  local 
school  board,  and  the  community  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
recently  made  a  study  of  Mount  Joy 
Township,  to  determine  the  feasibiiity  of 
consolidating  seven  1-room  schools  at  a 
point  to  be  decided  upon  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  bureau.  Mrs.  Katherine  M. 
Cook  and  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  both 
specialists  in  rural  education  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  made  the  study. 
The  report  of  the  investigation  will  be 
printed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  show  conditions  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  what  can  be  done  in  thousands  of 
townships  and  districts  in  the  United 
States. 

ENGLISH  CITY  INCREASES  TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES. 

A  new  scale  of  teachers’  salaries,  in¬ 
volving  an  increased  expenditure  of 
$140,933,  "was  adopted  by  the  Nottingham 
educational  authorities  on  July  16,  1919, 
according  to  a  report  from  Vice  Consul 
Leroy  Webber. 

The  maximum  rates  for  the  principals 
of  secondary  schools  are  advanced  from 
$2,433  to  $3,893 ;  senior  masters  from 
$1,460  to  $2,190 ;  senior  mistresses  from 
$1,338  to  $2,068,  with  the  same  scale  of 
increases  applicable  to  teachers  of  simi¬ 
lar  grades  employed  in  the  preparatory 
schools. 

The  changes  in  the  salaries  of  those 
employed  in  the  elementary  schools  are 
as  follows :  ^ 


Accommodation  of 
school. 

Old  scale. 

New  scale. 

Male  teachers: 

Up  to  250 . 

81,070-41,216 
1,216-  1,362 
1,362-  1,703 

730-  876 

870-  976 

973-  1, 703 

81,508-$!, 703 
1,751-  1,946 
1,996-  2,190 

1,362-  1,508 
1,557-  1,849 
1,751-  2,068 

250  to  400 . 

400  to  500 . 

Female  teachers: 

Up  to  250 . 

250  to  400 . . 

400  to  500 . 

The  fixed  salary  to  rise  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  by  annual  increments  of  $75,  sub¬ 
ject  to  reports,  and  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade  to  be  made  in  recognition 
of  work. 

The  class  teachers  will  benefit  under 
the  new  increase  as  follows : 

First  assistant  'mistresses  (in  mixed 
schools  under  master)  to  receive  $50 
above  principal  assistant  rate. 

Principal  as.sistants,  $100  above  imme¬ 
diate  increment  on  appointment.  Maxi¬ 
mum,  $100  beyond  that  of  certificated  as¬ 
sistants. 


CcTlificaied  assisiaiil-s. 


'  Old 

calc. 

Female. 

$535~$8(6 

8487-8032 

New  scale. 

Male. 

Female. 

8535-81,557 

$535-81,362 

The  uncertiflcated  teachers,  who  in  the 
past  were  paid  at  a  very  low  rate,  will 
in  the  future  be  able  to  reach  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $1,168  for  male  teachers,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $632  over  the  oid  scale;  and 
$1,070  for  female  teacliers,  an  increase 
of  $583  as  compared  with  the  old  rate. 

In  place  of  the  set  merit  grade,  the 
authorities  reserve  the  power  to  adjust 
exceptionally  any  salary,  including  the 
granting  of  increments  beyond  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  according  to  the  length  of  service, 
added  responsibilities,  additional  qualifi¬ 
cations,  or  special  report. 


COOPERATIVE  COURSE  FOR 
TEACHER-TRAINING. 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School  and  Rhode 
Island  State  College  announce  a  new  co¬ 
operative  course  for  training  teachers. 
Any  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school 
may  enter  either  institution,  and,  after 


FEW  COURSES  IN  HIGHWAY 
ENGINEERING.  ! 


Road-Building  Programs  Create  De¬ 
mand  for  Highway  Engineers — Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  Seeks  Facts. 


In  an  effort  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  engineering  schools  of  the  country 
are  equipped  to  meet  the  demand  for 
highway  engineers  that  is  coming  as  a 
result  of  Federal  and  State  road-build¬ 
ing  programs,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the 
presidents  of  universities  and  deans  of 
colleges  and  schools  of  engineering.  In 
his  letter  Dr.  Claxton  says: 

“  The  United  States  and  almost  all 
the  States  are  undertaking  an  extensive 
program  in  road  building  involving  the 
expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  large  appropriations. 
States  and  counties  are  voting  bonds  in 
large  quantities.  The  movement  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  for  railroad  construction 
three  or  four  decades  ago.  For  the  next 
10  or  20  years  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
a  large  number  of  highw’ay  engineers  of 
the  best  type,  and  unless  they  are.  sup¬ 
plied  in  sufficient  quantity  much  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  roads  will  be 
wasted. 

“  Upon  investigation  the  Bureau  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  finds  that  comparatively  few 
higher  institutions  in  this  country  offer 
definite  curricula  leading  to  a  degree  in 
highway  engineering,  although  subjects 
relating  to  highway  engineering  are  gen¬ 
erally  taught  to  some  extent  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  usual  civil  engineering 
courses. 

“  Information  in  regard  to  courses 
offered  in  highway  engineering  and  the 
number  of  students  taking  them  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  country  at  this 
time.” 


two  years  of  successful  study,  transfer 
to  the  other  for  two  years  of  additional 
study.  At  the  completion  of  the  four- 
year  course  in  college  and  normal  school, 
or  normal  school  and  college,  the  student 
may  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  education  from  the  college 
and  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school. 
The  plan  also  provides  for  an  exchange 
of  members  of  the  faculties  as  well  as  of 
students,  on  a  part-tiui^  teaching  ar¬ 
rangement.  Three  members  of  the  nor¬ 
mal-school  faculty  have  been  elected  to 
professorships  in  Rhode  Island  Stata 
College. 
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URGES  IMPORTANCE  OF 
SALESMANSHIP  STUDY. 


Widening  Scope  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Described  by  Supt.  Thompson — 
Special  Aptitudes  of  Boys  and  Girls 
Should  be  Considered. 


“  In  no  field  of  commercial  education 
is  there  greater  activity  or  need  for  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  than  in  that  of  retail 
selling  and  retail  store  service,”  says 
Supt.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  of  Boston,  in 
his  review  of  commercial  education  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

“  In  the  immediate  future  plans  for 
meeting  this  need  should  be  developed. 
This  attempt  will  mean  the  development 
of  a  new  department  of  business  ediica- 
tion,  with  specially  qualified  teachers  and 
with  methods  of  procedure  specifically 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  sought. 

Many  Cities  Experimenting  With  Salesmanship. 

“At  the  present  time  many  cities  are 
experimenting  with  courses  in  salesman¬ 
ship,  or,  better  named,  retail  selling.  It 
would  appear  that  the  procedure  of  in¬ 
dustrial  vocational  education  had  more 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  for  courses  in 
retail  selling  than  have  our  older  courses 
in  clerical  practice.  We  have  seen  that 
our  long-established  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  has  followed  the  academic  procedure 
of  the  high  school  in  teaching  commercial 
subjects  without  field  practice.  Those 
best  qualified  to  judge  consider  that  salos- 
nrku.ship  can  not  be  effectively  taught 
from  textbooks  alone  unsupplemented  by 
actual  practice  under  supervised  condi¬ 
tions.  We  can  not  expect  that  salesman¬ 
ship  can  develop  as  rapidly  and  with  the 
same  facility  that  clerical  commercial 
education  has  shown.” 

Abnormal  Demand  for  Clerical  Workers. 

“  During  the  conditions  of  wmr  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  labor  market,  the  need 
for  clerically  trained  commercial  workers 
has  been  more  apparent  than  that  of 
other  commercial  occupations.  The  wages 
offered  for  clerical  workers  has  grown 
with  the  unusual  demand.  This  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  expected  to  retard  for  the 
present  the  development  of  the  teaching 
of  salesmanship.  Even  under  normal 
conditions  the  teaching  of  salesmanship 
has  been  involved  in  the  social  prejudice 
which  seems  widespread,  namely,  that 
the  commercial  employment  of  selling 
goods  does  not  equal  (in  the  minds  of 
pupils  and  parents  at  least)  the  social 
grade  that  clerical  workers  enjoy.  Par- 
ticulai’ly  with  girls  the  vocational  motive 
is  as  apt  to  be  found  in  social  esteem  as 
in  the  wage  offered.  Employers  of  labor 
sec'king  trained  sales  people  will  need  to 
do  much  in  the  way  of  affecting  public 


opinion  concerning  tbe  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  sales  person  before  our  pupils  in 
public  schools  may  be  exi>ected  to  elect 
training  in  salesmanship  in  preference 
to  the  present  esteemed  clerical  occupa¬ 
tion.  Various  investigations,  such  as 
Cleveland  and  Minneapolis,  have  shown 
that  selling  is  more  seasonal  in  character 
than  in  clerical  work.  However,  any 
analysis  of  the  process  of  selling  will 
show  that  it  is  an  art  for  which  training 
may  be  offered  as  truly  as  that  of  clerical 
occupat-on,  but  as  long  as  there  is  keen 
competition,  both  in  wages  and  in  social 
esteem  among  various  commercial  occu¬ 
pations,  we  may  expect  that  boys  and 
girls  will  still  resort  in  greater  numbers 
to  the  long  established  and  tried  clerical 
occupations. 

A  Hopeful  Sign. 

“  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a 
more  adequate  conception  of  the  province 
of  commercial  education  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  there  are  many  commercial 
occupations  other  than  tho.se  of  book¬ 
keeper  and  stenographer ;  that  no  boy  or 
girl  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  for, 
or  to  accept,  any  position  for  which  he 
or  she  is  not  qualified  by  maturity,  gen¬ 
eral  education,  and  special  training;  that 
the  special  aptitudes  of  boys  and  girls 
should  bo  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  kind  of  position  for 
which  each  one  should  be  trained,  and 
that  new  tjpes  of  commercial  education 
must  be  developed  to  meet  newly  dis¬ 
covered  needs  in  the  field  of  business 
training.” 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  LAWS  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  at 
the  1919  session  enacted  an  Americani¬ 
zation  law  requiring  the  establishment  of 
evening  schools  or  day  continuation 
schools  for  teaching  the  English  language 
in  every  town  in  which  there  may  be  20 
persons  between  the  ages  of  IG  and  21 
years  who  can  not  read,  write,  and  .speak 
the  English  language  with  reasonable 
facility.  Attendance  is  compulsory  for 
200  hours  per  year  under  penalty  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  during  niinoritj'.  The 
State  board  of  education  establishes 
standards  for  “  rea.sonable  facility.” 
Other  educational  legislation  provides  ad¬ 
ditional  State  support  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  superintendents  of  schools, 
increased  salaries  for  the  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  of  public  .schools  and  clerks  in 
the  commissioner’s  office,  raising  the 
minimum  salary  for  teachers  to  .'?.500, 
teaching  fire  prevention  in  school,  and  for 
education  of  crippled  victims  of  indu.stry 
at  State  expense. 


KINDERGARTENS  IN  MANY  SMALLER 
TOWNS. 

Statistics  just  compiled  by  the  kinder¬ 
garten  dirtsion  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  show  that  approximately  21,085 
children  wore  enrolled  in  kindergartens 
in  towns  under  2,500  population  during 
the  year  1918,  in  charge  of  599  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers. 

The  banner  States  for  kindergartens  in 
smaller  places  appear  to  be  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  the  former  State  with  110 
kindergarten  teachers  and  4,105  pupils, 
the  latter  State  with  78  teachers  and 
2,990  children  in  attendance  at  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  smaller  towns.  California  has 
57  kindergarten  teachers  and  2,037 
pupils  in  cities  under  2,.500  population; 
Iowa,  59  teachers  and  1,750  children ; 
New  Jersey,  49  teachers  and  1,912  pupils, 
and  Nebraska,  G2  teachers  and  1,74G  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Nebraska  figures  indicate  a 
special  effort  to  reach  tlie  smaller  towns 
with  kindergarten  facilities. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TO 
CORRESPOND  WITH  FRENCH. 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
views,  etc.,  leading  up  to  the  deepest 
exchanges  of  human  sympathies  and 
ideals,  that  will  reinforce  international 
good  will. 

All  the  corre.spondence  coming  to  the 
members  of  a  given  class  will  be  kept  on 
a  bulletin  board  for  the  benefit  of  teacher 
and  class.  At  general  exercises  in  the 
schools,  the  foreign-language  classes  may 
present  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  correspondence  to  the  entire  school. 
The  bureau  will  issue  bulletins  to  the 
teachers,  showing  how  to  direct  the  pupils 
in  this  correspondence.  Colleges  and 
universities,  private  classes  and  clubs,  as 
well  as  bigh  schools,  are  included  in  the 
plan. 

Geoi-ge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  furnish  the  housing 
and  general  admini.stration.  It  is  planned, 
if  funds  permit,  to  establish  within  a 
few  months,  also,  a  Spanish-American 
bui'eau  for  all  schools  where  Spanish  is 
taught. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Education,  all  the  schools, 
lycdes,  colleges,  and  universities  of 
France  are  responding  to  the  movement, 
so  that  many  lists  of  French  corre¬ 
spondents  are  already  being  received. 
Any  institutions  in  America  where  French 
is  taught  or  where  there  are  students 
who  can  read  French,  as  well  as  all  pri¬ 
vate  classes,  clubs,  or  study  circles,  will 
be  served  by  the  bureau.  Literature  and 
enrollment  blanks  will  be  sent  throughout 
the  country.  Any  institutions  or  classes 
not  otherwise  reached  may  write  to  the 
bureau. 
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APPEAL  FOR  HELP  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
OF  NORTHERN  FRANCE. 


American  Committee  Asks  Aid — Education  for  Years  Be¬ 
hind — Improvised  Schoolhouses  and  Equipment. 

That  echication  in  northern  France,  which  ceased  in 
1914,  can  not  recommence  until  Germany  pays  the  war 
damages  to  France;  that  French  children  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  study  on  a  25  per  cent  efficiency 
basis,  and  that  help  is  urgently  needed — these  are  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  American 
committee  for  devastated 
France.  The  report  says : 

Education  in  n  o  r  t  li  e  r  n 
France  ceased  in  the  autumn 
of  1914.  It  can  not  recom¬ 
mence  until  Germany  pays  the 
war  damages  to  France,  and 
France  subdivides  the  indem- 
uity  into  the  proportions  de¬ 
manded  by  each  department, 
canton,  and  Commune,  for  the 
erection  aud  equipment  of 
schools. 

As  Germany  is  only  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  25  milliard 
francs  immediately  and  the 
rest  in  20  years,  the  most 
hopeful  outlook  for  French 
education  is  one-quarter  of 
the  prewar  force  and  equip¬ 
ment  within  the  next  two  de¬ 
cades. 

In  the  meantime  children  who  ceased  to  attend  school  in  1914 
are  five  years  in  arrears,  and  for  a  generation  will  continue  to 
study  on  a  25  per  cent  efficiency  basis. 

It  is  part  of  tlie  work  of  the  American  committee  for  de¬ 
vastated  France  to  bring  help  to  tlie  schools,  because  the 
future  of  France  depends  upon  the  growing  generation  of  to-day. 

The  iusti'uctor  often  returns  to  a  ruined  village  long  before 
there  is  any  school  for  him  to  teach.  His  own  home  is  a  heap 
of  ruins  and  he  has  to  commence  to  dig  among  the  ddbris  to 
find  any  buried  belongings,  and  to  erect  out  of  the  heap  of 
stones  a  shelter  for  him.self.  The  Government  is  supplying  as 
fast  as  possible  wooden  barracks,  one  end  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  partitioneil  for  the  teacher  to  live  in,  the  other  end  for 
the  scholars  to  congregate. 

When  the  Government  can  not  supply  the  barrack  people  of 
the  town  have  salvaged  the  corrugated  iron  dugouts  left  by 
the  Germans  called  Niessen  huts.  These  dugouts  are  like  a 
barrel  cut  lengthwise  and  bombproof,  also  these  iron  shelters 
are  sweltering  hot  in  summer  and  bitter  cold  in  w’inter. 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 


RURAL  CONFERENCE  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Fifteenth  of  Bureau’s  National  Meetings  Scheduled  for 
Sioux  Falls — Betterment  of  Rural  Schools  Central 
Theme  of  Conference. 

In  re.sponse  to  invitations  from  governors,  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  county  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools,  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  the 
North  Central  States  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
called  the  Fifteenth  Conference  on  Rural  Education 
and  Rural  Life  to  meet  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Octo¬ 
ber  12  to  15,  1919. 

Four  governors,  12  State 
superuitendent.s  of  public  in- 
sti’uction,  many  county  super¬ 
intendents,  several  presidents 
of  State  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  and  a  large 
number  of  leaders  in  rural 
education  and  country  life 
w’ork  have  accepted  invita¬ 
tions  to  take  part  on  the 
program  at  the  Sioux  Falls 
conference.  Many  prominent 
club  women,  business  aud  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  administrative 
school  officers  and  progressive 
farmers  have  been  invited  and 
many  of  them  will  be  present 
and  take  part  on  the  program. 

Sunday,  October  12,  wall  be 
“  Governors’  Day  ”  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  Gov.  Burnquist,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Gov.  McKelvie,  of  Nebraska,  will  address  a  large 
mass  meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  the  auditorium  and  at  the 
evening  session  in  the  auditorium  Gov.  Frazier,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Gov.  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota,  w'ill  be  the  speakers 
at  another  large  meeting. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

.SUNPAY,  OCTOBER  12 - AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2  p.  m..  Hon.  ,1.  M.  McConnell,  State  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  presiding. 

Address  of  welcome,  the  mayor  of  Sioux  Falls,  the  governor 
of  South  Dakota,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  South  Dalvota. 

Responses :  The  governor  of  North  Dakota,  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  of  Texas,  and  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  free  schools  of  West  Virginia. 

Address :  Education  As  a  Factor  In  Readjustment — Hon. 
Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  governor  of  Nebraska. 

Address :  The  Purpose  of  The  Conference — Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  12 — EVENING  SESSION. 

8  p.  m.,  Hon.  Lorraine  Elizabeth  Wooster,  State  superintend¬ 
ent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka,  Kans.,  presiding. 


SCHOOL  NEEDS  IN  DEVASTATED  FRANCE. 

A  survey  made  in  July,  1919,  showed  that  in  65 
of  the  villages  under  the  supervision  of  the  American 
committee  22  improvised  schools  had  been  opened, 
and  4  were  expected  to  open  in  October.  From 
the  39  villages  still  without  instructors  or  school 
shelter,  the  children  must  walk  from  3  to  10  miles 
to  the  nearest  school. 

Compulsory  education  in  France  ceases  when  the 
pupil  is  14.  Boys  and  girls  of  14  have  no  more  school¬ 
ing  than  they  had  five  years  ago.  Children  of  10 
have  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write.  Babies  5 
years  old  think  war  is  the  natural  state  of  affairs. 
All  the  children  are  undernourished.  Not  one  in  the 
district  knows  the  taste  of  fresh  milk. 
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Address:  Hoii.  Lynu  J.  Frazier,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  North  Dakota. 

Address :  Hon.  Peter  Norbeck,  governor 
of  South  Dakota. 

JtONU.VY,  OCTOBKIt  i;i — FOliKXOON  SESSION. 

0  a.  in..  L.  X.  Hines,  State  superintend¬ 
ent  of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  day's  topic;  The  Status  of  Rural 
lOducation  in  the  States  Represented  at 
the  Conference  and  tiie  Program  for  tlie 
Imiu'ovement  of  Country  Schools  in  these 
States : 

Minnesota :  A  General  Statement  of 
Conditions — Hon.  .T.  M.  McGonuell,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Concrete  Examples  of  What  Minnesota  is 
Doing  in  Rural  Work — Prof.  C.  C.  Swain, 
State  inspector  of  rural  .schools;  Miss 
Annie  Shelland,  State  supervisor  of  rural 
schools;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pratt,  country  .super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Redwood  County. 

Sou  til  Dakota  :  A  General  Review  of  the 
Situation — Hon.  Fred  L.  Shaw,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Concrete  Illustrations  of  the  Forward 
Movement — Dr.  Fred  E.  Smith,  State 
high  school  inspector ;  Prof.  Ernest  H. 
Notabooni,  State  rural  school  supervisor ; 
Prof.  M.  M.  Gubin,  State  director  of 
Americanization ;  Mrs.  Eva  Robinson 
Dawes,  State  supervisor  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

12.15  to  2.15,  Luncheon  and  social  hour. 

12.30  to  1  p.  m..  Conference  luncheon  at 
Cataract  Hotel. 

1  to  2  p.  m.,  After-luncheon  speeches. 

Toastmaster,  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilson,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Adilress:  The  Progress  Made  in  the 
Education  of  the  Mountaineers  of  the 
Soutli — Dr.  C.  N.  McAllister,  dean,  nor¬ 
mal  department,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

Address :  The  Kirksville  Plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  Country  Schools — Presi¬ 
dent  .Tohn  R.  Kirk,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

MONDAY,  OCTOIIEK  13 — AETEUNOON  SESSION. 

2.30  p.  in.,  Hon.  M.  P.  Shawkey,  State 
superintendent  of  free  schools.  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  presiding. 

Topic:  Forenoon’s  topic  continued. 

Illinois:  Prof.  W.  .T.  Hoffman,  State 
supervisor  of  country  and  village  school.s. 

Iowa :  Hon.  P.  E.  McClennahan,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Kansas :  Hon.  Lorraine  Elizabeth 
Wooster,  Slate  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Kentucky:  Dr.  C.  X.  McAllister,  Berea 
College. 

Oklahoma:  Hon.  R.  II.  Wilson,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Tmmessee;  Hon.  A.  S.  Williams,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

iMissouri :  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Baker,  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Nebraska  ;  Plon.  W.  H.  Clemmons,  State 
suporintmident  of  public  instruction. 

North  Dakota :  Hon.  Minnie  Nielson, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion, 

Ohio :  Prof.  L.  S.  Ivins,  director  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Kent. 

Wisconsin :  Prof.  O.  W.  Neale,  director 
rural  education.  State  Normal  School, 
Stevens  Point. 

Texas:  Hon.  Annie  Webb  Blanton, 
Stale  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13 - EVENING  SESSION. 

8  p.  m.,  Hon.  Minnie  Nielson,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Bis- 
mark,  N.  Dak.,  presiding. 

Address :  The  American  Country  Girl — 
Mrs.  Walton  R.  Porter,  president.  South 
Dakota  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
Fort  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Address :  The  Rotation  Plan  in  the 
Vitalization  of  Education — What  it  is  and 
What  it  Does,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  director 
extension  service  for  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1-4 — FORENOON  SESSION. 

9  a.  m.,  Hon.  Annie  Webb  Blanton, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  Austin,  Tex.,  presiding. 

Topic;  Tlie  Advantages  and  Disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Various  Units  of  School 
Taxation  and  Administration. 

1.  The  State  as  a  Unit — Hon.  M.  P. 
Shawkey,  State  superintendent  of  free 
.schools  for  West  Virginia. 

2.  The  County  as  a  Unit — Supt.  S.  W. 
lohnson,  city  schools,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

3.  The  Town, ship  as  a  Unit — Hon.  L.  N. 
Hines,  State  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  for  Indiana. 

4.  The  District  as  a  Unit — Prof  A.  V. 
Teed,  director,  rural  education.  State 
Normal  School,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

11  a.  m..  topic:  The  Salary  Problem  As 
Related  to  the  Supply  and  Demand  of 
Teachers  Adequately  Prepared  to  Teach 
in  the  Country  School. 

Miss  liucy  J.  Trott,  county  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools.  Brown  County,  S.  Dak. ; 
Mr.  L.  .1.  Gilkeson,  county  superintendent 
of  school.s.  Clay  County,  Nebr. ;  Supt. 
E.  R.  Edwards,  city  schools,  Yankton. 

S.  Dak. ;  Miss  Alma  Langhout.  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak :  Supt.  .Joseph  Flynn,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

12.15  to  2.15  p.  Ill.,  luncheon  and  .social 
hour. 

12.30  to  1  p.  m.,  conference  luncheon  at 
Cataract  Hotel. 

1  to  2  p.  ni.,  after  luncheon  speeches. 

Toastmaster:  Hon.  Fred  L.  Shaw, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Address:  The  Program  of  the  General 
Federation  of  AVomen’s  Clubs  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Country  Schools.' — Mrs. 
Claude  D.  Sullivan,  national  chairman, 
rural  school  committee  for  the  general 
federation,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

T1;ESDAY,  OCTOBFJI  I4 — AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2.30  p.  m.,  Hon.  P.  E.  McClennahan, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  presiding. 

Topic :  What  Our  Public  Educational 
Institutions  Can  and  Should  do  for  the 
Improvement  of  Country  Schools  and 
Country  Life. 

1.  The  State  University. — Inspector  A. 
A.  Reed,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

2.  The  State  Teachers’  College. — Prof. 
Macy  Campbell,  State  Teachers’  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

3.  The  State  Normal  School. — Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  I.  Elliott,  State  Normal 
School,  Chadron,  Nebr.;  Prof.  L.  B.  Sip¬ 
ple,  director,  rural  education.  State  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak. 

4.  The  State  Agricultural  College. — 
President  AVillis  E.  .Johnson,  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

5.  The  High  School. — Supt.  A.  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  city  schools,  Sioux  Falls,  S. 


Dak. ;  Prof.  R.  W.  Eaton,  editor.  Middle 
West  School  Review,  Omaha,  Nebr. ; 
Prof.  J.  F.  Duncan,  State  normal  train¬ 
ing  inspector,  Lincoln,  Nebr, 

G.  The  Consolidated  Rural  School. — 
Prof.  George  S.  Dick,  State  imspector  of 
consolidated  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Mr.  .Jens  Miller,  a  progressive  farmer, 
Alta,  Iowa. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14 — EVENING  SESSION. 

8  p.  m.,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Baker,  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.,  presiding. 

Address :  Ten  Years  of  Rural  School 
Progress  in  Shelby  County,  Tenn. — Miss 
Chari  O.  Williams,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Illustrated  lecture :  Ten  Years  of  Rural 
School  Progress  in  Randolph  County, 
Ind. — Supt.  Lee  L.  Driver,  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  .schools,  Winchester,  Ind. 

WEDNESD.VY,  OCTOBER  15 — FORENOON  SES¬ 
SION. 

9  a.  Ill,,  Hon.  AV.  H.  Clemmons,  State 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr.,  presiding. 

Topic :  Other  Agencies  in  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Rural  Schools  and  Country  Life : 

1 .  The  Free  Traveling  Library  Systems 
in  A’^arioiis  States— Miss  Julia  A.  Robin¬ 
son,  secretary  and  director  of  library  ex¬ 
tension,  Iowa  State  Library  Coniinission, 
Des  Alolnes,  Iowa. 

2.  Free  County  Public  Liliraries,  as  in 
California,  Maryland,  and  Ohio — Hon. 
AA^.  K.  Fowler,  managing  editor,  Neliraska 
Teacher,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

3.  Rural  School  Supervision — Mr. 
Charles  H.  Tye,  county  superintendent  of 
Schools,  Orange  City,  Iowa. 

4.  The  Conservation  of  Rural  Health— 
IMiss  Amalia  IM.  Bengtson,  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Olivia,  Minn. 

5.  Good  Roads — Mrs.  Alary  J.  .Jacob¬ 
son,  president,  fourth  district  Federa¬ 
tion  of  AA’omen’s  Clubs,  AVakonda,  S. 
Dak. ;  Supt.  N.  A.  Housel,  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Aladison,  Nebr. 

6.  The  Back-to-School  Campaign — Air. 
Edwin  S.  Shortess.  associate  director. 
United  States  Boy. s’  AA^orking  Reserves. 
Ames,  Iowa ;  Aliss  Nellie  I.  Appleby, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  Parker, 
S.  D.ak.  ■ 

7.  Boys’  and  Girls’  Club  Work  as  a  Fac¬ 
tor  in  Vocational  Education — Prof.  E. 
C.  Bishop,  interstate  director  Boy.s’  and 
Girls’  Club  leaders  in  12  States  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

8.  School-Directed  Home  Gardens— 
Prof.  L.  S.  Ivins,  regional  director,  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  Kent,  Ohio. 

9.  Alusic  as  a  Aloral  Force — Aliss  Anna 
Strom  Smith,  chairman,  music  depart¬ 
ment,  South  Dakota  Federation  of  AVo- 
men’s  Clubs,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  Dak. 

10.  The  Open  Door  of  the  AA^’ornen’s 
Club — Airs.  Edgar  B.  Penny,  president, 
third  district  of  Nebraska  Federation  of 
AVomen’s  Clubs,  Fullerton,  Nebr. 

11.  The  Social  Life  of  the  Farmer’s 
Family — Airs.  Carl  Gunderson,  general  di¬ 
rector,  general  Federation  of  AA^omen’s 
Clubs,  Alitchell,  S.  Dak. 

12.15  to  2.15  p.  m.,  luncheon  and  .social 
hour. 

12.30  to  1  p.  ni.,  conference  luncheon. 

1  to  2  p.  m.,  after  luncheon  speeches. 

Toastmaster;  Hon.  A.  S.  AVilliams, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Address:  The  County  A’isiting  Nurse 
and  the  Rural  Schools — Airs.  E.  P.  AA'au- 
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ARMY  DOING  INTENSIVE  AMERICANIZATION  WORK. 


Recruit  Educational  Centers  Show  Military  Interest  in  the  Problem — “Americans 
All  ”  Detachment  on  Tour  to  Draw  Attention  to 
Army’s  Educational  Work. 


How  the  development  battalions  of 
the  Army  took  illiterate  and  non-English- 
speakiug  draftees  during  the  war  and 
transformed  them  into  soldiers  who 
could  drill  like  AVest  Point  cadets” 
and  speak  and  write  English  readily 
is  told  in  a  statement  issued  by  Brig. 
Gen.  AV.  J.  Nicholson,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.,  describing 
the  7’ecruit  educational  detachment  sent 
out  recently  on  a  demonstration  tour  of 
the  country. 

Establishment  of  Recruit  Centers. 

In  his  statement  Gen.  Nicholson  says: 
“  In  establishing  recruit  educational  cen¬ 
ters  the  AA’ar  Department  has  taken  the 
first  steps  toward  making  the  Army  an 
effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  practi¬ 
cal  Americanization  agency. 

“  On  May  1,  1919,  the  War  Department 
began  accepting  for  enlistment  illiterates 
and  non-English-speaking  citizens  and 
aliens.  As  soon  as  enlisted,  men  of  these 
classes  are  sent  to  a  recruit  educational 
center  where  the  men  are  given  a 
thorough  course  in  English,  in  addition 
to  being  instructed  in  the  duties  of  a 
soldier. 

“  The  methods  employed  at  the  recruit 
educational  center  for  the  training  and 


zer.  State  chairman,  red  seal  commission. 
Armour,  S.  Dak. 

Address:  The  Need  of  Federal  and 
State  Aid  in  the  Improvement  of  Rural 
Schools  and  Country  Life — President 
John  F.  Sims,  State  Normal  School, 
Stevens  Point,  AVis. 

WEDNESD.\.Y,  OCTOBEK  1 5 - AFTERNOON 

SESSION. 

2.30  p.  m.,  Hon.  Fred  L.  Shaw,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  presiding. 

Address :  Improving  the  Rural  Schools 
in  the  Prosperous  Agricultural  States  of 
the  Middle  AA’est — Prof.  Macy  Campbell, 
Head  Department  Rural  Education,  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Address  :  The  Need  for  Better  Civic  and 
Patriotic  Instruction  in  our  Public 
Schools,  Especially  as  Concerns  Our  Rural 
Schools— Supt.  A.  H.  Dixon,  city  schools, 
Univei’sity  Place,  Nebr. 

Address :  Some  Qualifications  of  a 
Rural  Teacher — President  Willis  E.  John¬ 
son,  State  Agricultural  College,  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  Dak. 

Address:  The  Plans  and  Purposes  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  Rural  School  Committee — 
President  John  F,  Sims,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  committee. 

8  p.  m.,  Miss  Alma  Langhout,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  presiding. 

Address:  The  Value  of  Education  Cam¬ 
paigns  and  How  to  Conduct  Them — Prof. 
P,  6.  Holden. 


instruction  of  illiterates  and  non-English 
speaking  were  thoroughly  tried  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  There  were  thousands  of 
illiterates  and  non-English  speaking  In 
the  draft.  In  six  months  the  development 
battalions  handled  over  25,000  such  sol¬ 
diers.  It  was  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  men  of  the  aforesaid  classes  can  be 
readily  trained  into  good  soldiers  almost 
as  quickly  as  men  who  know  English,  by 
coupling  a  course  in  English  with  mili¬ 
tary  instruction. 

Results  in  Three  Months. 

“  AA’hen  the  armistice  was  signed  these 
schools  were  in  progress  in  every  camp. 
It  was  found  that  men  brought  together 
in  this  way  soon  forgot  racial  distinc- 
tions^they  were  all  learning  English; 
they  were  all  members  of  one  Army;  they 
all  acquired  the  American  viewpoint. 

“  In  three  months,  and  often  in  less 
time,  men  were  taught  sufficient  English 
to  enable  them  to  receive,  execute,  and 
transmit  verbal  orders  and  messages  in¬ 
telligently,  and  also,  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  ordinary  written  or  printed  mat¬ 
ter  as  contained  in  the  various  drill  regu¬ 
lations,  soldiers’  handbooks,  etc.  It  is 
because  of  the  great  success  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  that  the  Army  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  practical  Americanization 
scheme. 

“  Under  present  naturalization  laws  an 
alien  who  makes  legal  declaration  of  his 
Intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  who 


enlists  in  the  Army  for  three  years,  may, 
upon  honorable  discharge,  become  a  full- 
fledged  citizen.  In  other  words,  an  alien, 
by  enlisting  in  our  Army,  may  become  a 
citizen  in  three  years,  whereas  by  all  civil 
channels  it  takes  five  years. 

“  Under  an  act  passed  in  1899,  in  time 
of  peace,  no  person  (except  an  Indian) 
who  can  not  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language,  may  be  enlisted  in  the 
Army.  Enlistments  are  at  present  made 
under  the  emergency  act. 

Happy-Go-Lucky  Methods  of  the  Past. 

“  The  war  has  taught  us  many  interest¬ 
ing  things  concerning  our  happy-go-lucky 
Americanization  methods  of  the  past. 
The  .statistics  of  the  draft  Army  show 
that  24.9  per  cent  of  the  drafted  men 
were  unable  to  read  an  American  news¬ 
paper,  or  write  a  letter  home. 

“  This  means  that  if  we  are  to  have 
universal  military  service,  one  out  of 
four  men  will  require  a  course  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  If  our  Array  is  to  be  recruited 
as  in  the  past,  every  fourth  man  will 
have  to  be  rejected  for  enlistment,  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  authorize  enlistment 
of  illiterates  and  non-English  speaking 
in  time  of  peace,  and  to  teach  these  men 
English  after  enlistment. 

“  It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority  that 
a  man’s  earning  capacity  increases  ,$2.50 
a  year  when  he  is  taught  sufficient  Eng¬ 
lish  to  read  danger  signs,  to  understand 
instructions  in  English,  etc.  By  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army  a  man  is  taught  sufficient 
English  to  do  all  those  things,  and  more. 
If  he  is  an  alien,  he  is  entitled  to  nat¬ 
uralization  uiion  discharge.  During  all 
the  time  he  is  receiving  instruction  he 
is  being  paid  $30  per  month  and  he  is  also 
given  clothing,  board,  and  lodging.” 


“AMEBICANS  ALL.” 

Koster  of  “Americans  All”  detachment  on  recruiting  and  exhibition 
tour  from  recruit  educational  center,  Camp  Upton,  New  York: 


Araez. 

15. 

Kristopolous. 

Aurecchio. 

16. 

Lenferink. 

Balchunas. 

17. 

Martin. 

Boutin. 

18. 

Marzi. 

Christiansen. 

19. 

Mistriory. 

Franti. 

20. 

Myatowych. 

Gosselin. 

21. 

Pungi. 

Hucko. 

22. 

Rossignol. 

Intili. 

23. 

St.  Pierre. 

Jurk. 

24. 

Semos. 

King. 

25. 

Shestak. 

Klok. 

26. 

Strong. 

Kormain. 

27. 

Svennigsen. 

Kristiansen. 

28. 

Wold. 

Note. — This  roster  represents  14  nationalities,  including  1  American 
(formerly  illiterate). 
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ASKS  COOPERATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  WORK  IN 

CITIES. 


Junior  Section  of  Employment  Service  Tells  How  Local  School  and  Employment 
Officers  Can  Work  With  Federal  Agents — Eight  Eastern 
Cities  Already  in  Plan. 


flow  State  or  city  school  authorities 
may  take  the  initiative  in  arranging  for 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  in  the  establishment 
of  guidance  and  placement  departments  is 
described  by  IMrs.  Anna  Y.  Reed,  of  the 
jiinior  section  of  the  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice,  in  a  .series  of  circulars  sent  to  coun¬ 
selors  and  school  -  guidance  workers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Junior  section,  Mrs.  Reed  points 
out,  was  instituted  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  every  youth  in  the 
Nation  to  “  find  himself  occupationally.” 
Its  main  function  is  therefore  vocational 
guidance  in  selecting  occupations.  Much 
of  the  work  of  the  national  office  in  the 
future,  according  to  Mrs.  Reed,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  occupational  information  in  such  a  way 
that  analysis  of  the  .sources  of  labor  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  information  as  to  job 
specilication,  terminology,  statistical  rec¬ 
ords,  etc.,  may  be  uniform  in  value  and 
open  to  national  interpretation. 

Plan  of  Organization  in  the  Local  Community. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  estal)lish 
a  junior  section  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  organization  pro¬ 
cedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  superintendent  of  junior  guidance 
and  placement  is  appointed  to  study  the 
supply  of,  and  demand  for,  boy  and  girl 
workers  under  21  years  of  age,  and  to 
recommend  a  plan  for  organization  and 
administration  of  a  junior  department 
which  will  meet  community  needs  and 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  community 
educational  and  vocational  problems. 

(a)  Such  superintendent  must  be  ap¬ 
pointed  jointly  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  L'nited  States  Employment 
Service. 

(b)  Local  men  familiar  with  local  in¬ 
dustries  and  educational  agencies  are 
usually  preferred. 

(c)  Educational  men  with  experience 
only  in  academic  lines  ai’e  rarely  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  junior  section  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Sendee. 

(d)  Salaries  may  be  paid  entirely  or 
in  part  by  the  Federal  Government,  or, 
as  is  the  ca.se  when  the  superintendent  is 
already  an  associate  superintendent  of 
school,  it  may  he  paid  entirely  by  the 
board  of  education.  In  such  cases  the 
Government  usually  pays  the  salary  of 
the  assistant. 

(e)  As  a  Federal  employee  the  supei’- 
intendent  of  junior  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment  is  privileged  to  use  the  mailing  and 


the  telegraph  frank  for  all  business  in 
connection  with  his  office. 

Cooperation  With  School  Attendance  Department. 

2.  It  is  essential  that  the  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  national  office  provide  for — 

(tt)  Centralization  of  all  public  junior 
placement  activities  under  one  superin¬ 
tendent. 

(b)  Cooperation  with  all  private  .social 
agencies  doing  placement  work  or  con¬ 
tributing  in  any  other  form  to  the  welfare 
of  boys  and  girls. 

(c)  Cooperation  with  employment 
managers. 

(d)  Control,  direction,  or  cooperation 
with  the  .school  attendance  depaidmcnt  in 
such  a  way  that  the  problem  of  school 
elimination  may  be  more  successfully 
studied  and  labor  turnover  may  be 
checked  at  the  start.  A  modern  director 
of  school  attendance  is  usually  a  far 
better  superintendent  of  junior  placement 
than  is  a  school  principal.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  director  of  school  attendance  is 
iUperintendent  of  junior  placement  for 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

In  some  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to 
refu.so  to  federalize  school  departments 
because  of  the  old  type  of  police  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  attendance  \vork. 

(e)  Definite  plans  whereby  the  returns 
on  vocational  placement  may  he  u.sed  by 
classroom  teachers  for  purposes  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  by  school  board  for  organizing 
or  reoi’ganizing  academic  and  vocational 
curricula. 

3.  Superintendents  of  placement  are 
free  to  recommend  any  plan  which  seems 
to  them  to  be  desirable  locally.  If 
trained  placement  workers  are  already 
employed  on  part  time,  it  may  he  wise  to 
suggest  that  Federal  funds  be  used  to 
supplement  their  salaries  and  assign  them 
to  full-time  work.  Eight  of  the  largest 
cities  east  of  Chicago  have  installed,  or 
are  installing,  junior  sections  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  boards  of  education.  Two 
States  have  superintendents  for  their 
smaller  cities  who  are  partly  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 


BOYS’  WORKING  RESERVE  ACTIV¬ 
ITIES  CONSOLIDATED. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  Boys’  Work¬ 
ing  Reserve  is  closing  its  activities  or  is 
consolidating  them  with  the  activities  of 
the  junior  section.  Under  its  new  State 
employment  service  law  Indiana  has 
united  with  the  Federal  Government  on 
a  State  superintendent  of  junior  place¬ 


ment.  Mr.  Fred  B.  Farnam,  formerly 
State  director  of  the  Boys’  Working  Re¬ 
serve,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Heretofore  vocational  guidance  has 
been  considered  feasible  only  for  large 
cities,  and  most  of  the  cooperative  work 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  done 
in  connection  wdth  public-school  systems. 
Indiana  is  the  only  instance  in  which  co¬ 
operation  has  been  effected  with  a  State 
system  of  public  employment. 

On  October  1  Massachusetts  closed  the 
Boy.s’  Working  Reserve  as  an  independent 
organization.  Stephen  R.  Dow,  Federal 
State  director,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  junior  placement 
for  the  city  of  Boston.  In  this  capacity 
he  will  continue  his  interest  in  agricul¬ 
tural  placements.  Mr.  Dow  is  a  Federal 
employee.  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  John  C.  Brodhead,  wffio  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  vocational  guidance  and 
placement,  is  also  a  Federal  appointee. 


SCHOOL-HOME  GARDENS  DOU¬ 
BLED  IN  PORTO  RICO- 
OTHER  ITEMS. 


The  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  pro¬ 
moted  the  cultivation  of  G4,721  home  gar¬ 
dens  during  the  last  school  year  as  against 
26,603  for  the  preceding  year.  This  work 
was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Porto  Rico  food  commission  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  local  food  supply. 

4:  *  * 

The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  is  being  recognized  in  Porto  Rico. 
Male  and  female  teachers  receive  the  same 
salaries  for  the  same  positions.  Rural 
teachers  are  paid  .$540 ;  graded  teachers, 
$720;  principals  and  teachers  of  English, 
$900.  The  department  of  education  is 
still  in  need  of  60  teachers  of  English 
who  are  assigned  to  teach  grammar  grade 
subjects.  Applications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hi 

Porto  Rico  has  a  uniform  school  year 
of  10  months  for  all  schools  below  uni¬ 
versity  grade,  includmg  rural  schools. 
The  university  has  a  9-month  school  year. 


HAVE  TO  BORROW  THEIR  SALARIES. 

The  in.structors  of  this  college  (and 
we  presume  of  the  other  State  colleges) 
are  expected  to  borrow  their  salaries  for 
November,  December,  January,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  pay  interest  .on  same  at  the 
I’ate  of  8  per  cent.  And  if  the  poor 
devil  can’t  furnish  collateral  to  secure 
such  a  loan,  he  must  perforce  starve  for 
the  period  of  four  months.  Surely  there 
is  no  other  business  that  would  not  go 
to  the  w'all  with  a  smash  under  such  a 
system  as  this. — Normal  College  Ncivs, 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
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IVith  the  State  Departments  of  Education 

(Furnished  by  State  Superintendents  and  other  State  officers.) 


RHODE  ISLAND  NOTES. 


Among  the  new  students  enrolled  at 
Rhode  I.sland  Normal  School  are  three 
young  men,  the  first  to  enter  the  normal 
school  in  more  than  10  years.  The  new 
cooperative  course  offered  jointly  by 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  and  Rhode 
Island  State  College  is  the  reason. 

*  *  * 

Providence  College,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  opened  its  doors  on 
September  18  with  an  initial  enrollment 
exceeding  80.  The  college  offers  the  cus¬ 
tomary  courses  in  arts  and  sciences  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  spe¬ 
cial  preparatory  courses  for  students  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  the  profession  of  law  and 
medicine.  The  college  occupies  Bishop 
Harkins  Hall,  an  imposing  building  in  a 
plat  of  17  acres  in  the  northwestern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The  col¬ 
lege  estate  is  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
diocese  of  Providence,  who  contributed  to 
it  as  a  memorial  to  Right  Rev.  Matthew 
Harkins  at  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  episcopate. 

The  large  initial  enrollment  appears 
not  to  have  been  drawn  from  other  in- 
.stitutions,  inasmuch  as  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School,  and  Brown  University,  the  three 
leading  post-secondary  schools,  report 
substantial  increases  in  entering  classes. 
The  increase  at  the  normal  school  is  60 
per  cent.  Rhode  Island  State  College 
has  the  largest  entering  class  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Incomplete  registration  figures 
from  Brown  University  indicate  an  un¬ 
usually  large  freshman  class. 

*  #  * 

The  State  board  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  has  elected  Irving  C.  Perkins  as  su¬ 
pervisor  of  industrial  education.  The  vo¬ 
cational  staff  is  now  complete,  as  follows : 
Walter  E.  Ranger,  commissioner  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  State  director ;  Charles  Car- 
roll,  deputy  director;  William  T.  Span- 
ton,  supervisor  of  agricultural  education ; 
Ethel  A.  Wi’ight,  supervisor  of  home-eco¬ 
nomics  education ;  Irving  C.  Perkins,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  industrial  education.  The 
State  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board,  and  the  outlook  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  the  State  is  reported 
as  promising. 

#  *  * 

The  State  board  of  education  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Bacon  supervisor 
of  Americanization.  A  12-page  pamphlet, 
jinntaiuing  the  text  of  the  Americaniza¬ 


tion  act,  an  interpretative  summary,  and 
suggestions  and  plans  for  superintendents 
of  schools,  school  committees,  and  teach¬ 
ers,  has  been  printed  and  distributed. 


ITEMS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  DELA¬ 
WARE. 


Industrial  education  in  colored  schools 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  use  of  indus¬ 
trial  supervising  teachers  from  tlie  Anna 
T.  Jeanes  Foundation.  The  three  county 
boards  in  Delaware  have  accepted  the 
proposition  made  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dil¬ 
lard,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Anna  T.  .Teanes  Foundation,  and 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education 
and  the  following  supervising  industrial 
teachers  have  been  .selected :  For  New 
Castle  County,  Mrs.  Nellie  Marshall;  for 
Kent  County,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Robertson;  for 
Sussex  County,  Miss  Letitia  .1.  Rives. 

*  *  * 

When  the  schools  of  Delaware,  outside 
of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  opened  on 
Tuesday,  September  2,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Delaware  school  buses 
were  used  in  conveying  children  from 
their  homes  to  the  schoolhouse.  It  is 
reported  that  in  one  of  the  special  dis¬ 
tricts  the  parents  are  delighted  that  their 
small  school  has  been  clo.sed  by  consoli¬ 
dation  and  that  their  children  are  now 
having  an  equal  opportunity  with  other 
children  in  the  graded  schools. 

*  ♦  * 

Under  the  new  school  code  the  State 
board  of  education  has  tlecided  to  intro¬ 
duce  home  economics  and  agriculture  into 
every  high  school  in  the  State.  The  vo¬ 
cational  courses  in  these  classes  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
supervisors.  In  order  to  lielp  local  dis¬ 
tricts  the  State  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  succeeded  in  securing  a  contribution 
from  the  service  citizens  of  Delaware  to 
supplement  State  and  local  support. 

is  * 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  of  Delaware  children 
between  7  and  14  years  of  age  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend  school  every  day  school 
is  open  or  at  least  ISO  days.  Children 
■14  to  1-5  or  16  years  of  age  who  are  not 
regularly  employed  and  who  have  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade  must  also 
attend  school  every  day,  while  children 
of  the  same  age,  namely,  14,  15,  or  16 
years  of  age,  may  remain  out  of  school 
until  November  1,  provided  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  employed  at  home  or  elsewhere. 
Theise  children,  however,  beginning  with 


November  1,  must  attend  school  for  at 
least  100  days.  In  .some  localities  there 
is  some  opposition  to  tlie  compulsory 
.school  law  on  the  ground  that  labor  is 
scarce  and  that  parents  need  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  work  on  the  farms. 


UTAH  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 


Main  provisions  of  educational  laws  en¬ 
acted  by  the  1919  Legislature  of  Utah  are 
summed  up  by  E.  J.  Noi’ton,  assistant 
State  superintendent,  as  follows: 

First.  The  inci’ea.sing  of  the  conipulsoi-y 
.school-attendance  age  from  16  to  18. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  health  education  in  the  State 
school  department  and  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  State  director  of  health  educa¬ 
tion. 

Third.  The  setting  up  of  the  necessary 
admini.stration  machinery  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  some  funds  for  the  supervision 
of  vocational  and  community  activities  of 
persons  of  school  age  during  the  entire 
year. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  clas.ses  in 
Americanization  for  foreigners  between 
16  and  45,  and  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
State  director  of  Americanization. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  county  li¬ 
braries  with  a  1-mill  tax  in  each  county 
which  the  county  commissioners  may 
levy  on  their  own  option  and  must  levy 
upon  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  tax- 
pa  j'er.s. 

Sixth.  Agreement  upon  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  State  in  1920,  providing  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  State  school  tax  so  as  to 
yield  an  amount  which,  added  to  other 
funds  available  for  common-school  pur¬ 
poses,  shall  equal  .$25  for  each  person  of 
school  age  in  the  State. 

Changes  in  Personnel. 

On  July  1.  1919,  Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans,  who 
hud  been  elected  State  superintendeur  for 
the  term  ending  in  January,  1921,  re¬ 
signed  from  his  position  as  State  super¬ 
intendent.  Mr.  G.  N.  Child,  who  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  educational 
legislation  diming  the  1919  legislature, 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  as  State 
superintendent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term.  Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans,  for¬ 
mer  State  superintendent,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  director  of  health  education 
and  Mr.  Arch  31.  Thurman,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  council  of  defense,  has 
been  named  State  director  of  Americani¬ 
zation. 


G 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLA¬ 
TION  IN  WISCONSIN. 


(From  tho  September  Educational  News  Bul¬ 
letin  ot  the  State  Department  of  Education.] 

Chapter  40  provides  for  a  minimum 
salary  of  .$90  per  month  for  elementary 
teachers  in  cities  of  first  class  (Milwau¬ 
kee). 

Chapter  97  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  salaries  for  supervising  teachers. 
Formerly  the  minimum  was  ,$60  and  the 
maximum  $80  per  month.  As  amended 
the  minimum  is  $.80  and  the  maximum 
$100  per  month. 

Chapter  106  amends  section  39.02,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  condemnation  law, 
so  as  to  give  an  inspector  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  full  authority 
to  order  a  building  repaired  or  remodeled, 
or  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  when 
a  request  for  inspection  has  been  filed  by 
a  voter  in  the  district,  the  county  super¬ 
intendent.  or  a  health  officer. 

Chapter  253  fixes  the  minimum  salary 
which  must  be  paid  to  county  superin¬ 
tendents.  The  effect  of  this  chapter  is  to 
provide  increases  for  46  superintendents, 
as  compared  with  the  salary  fixed  for  the 
term  ending  June  30,  1919.  The  increases 
range  from  $50  to  $600. 

Chapter  254  requires  that  all  teachers 
entering  into  contract  to  teach  in  any 
public  school  or  department  thereof  shall 
file  in  the  office  of  the  county  or  city 
superintendent,  within  10  days  after  en¬ 
tering  into  such  contract,  a  certified  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  date  of  expiration,  by 
whom  issued,  and  the  grade  and  char¬ 
acter  of  certificate  held,  unless  such  cer¬ 
tificate  is  one  which  shall  have  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  superintendent  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  such  school  or  department. 
Tile  penalty  for  willful  neglect  or  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  law  is  forfeiture  of 
salary  for  one  week.  The  provisions  of 
this  statute  apply  to  persons  holding  State 
certificates  or  State  licenses  and  to  per¬ 
sons  liolding  county  certificates  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  teach  in  a  county  other  than  in 
tlie  one  in  which  their  certificate  was 
issued. 

Chapter  257  fixes  the  minimum  salary 
for  teachers  in  districts  outside  of  cities 
of  the  first  class  (Milwaukee)  at  $60  per 
month. 

Chapter  283  legalizes  the  action  of 
school  boards  in  holding  school  on  Sat¬ 
urday  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  and  permits  of  the  holding  of  school 
not  to  exceed  five  Saturdays  during  any 
succeeding  year.  This  chapter  also  desig¬ 
nates  definitely  the  legal  holidays  that 
are  school  holidays. 

Chapter  311  is  important  in  that  it 
makes  compulsoi’y  the  employment  of  a 
public-health  registered  nurse  or  a  publlc- 
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health  instructor  within  two  years  after 
July  1,  1919. 

Chapter  414  makes  a  definite  require¬ 
ment  that  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  health, 
sanitation,  and  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall 
be  given  as  regular  class  instruction  for 
at  least  five  periods  per  w'eek  for  one- 
half  the  school  year,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  either  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
eighth  grade.  Penalty  for  refusal  or  will¬ 
ful  neglect  to  provide  the  instruction  in 


THE  SCHOOL  AS  THE  CENTER 
OF  COOPERATIVE  ENTER¬ 
PRISE. 


The  unit  of  neighborhood  in 
America  is  the  public-school  dis¬ 
trict,  and  that  is  the  logical  basis 
for  marketing  organization.  The 
public-school  building  is  located 
within  convenient  reach  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
therefore  of  all  the  people  as  well. 

This  building  belongs  to  all  the 
people,  not  to  a  group.  Whether 
all  the  children  go  to  school  in  it  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
building  is  built  with  public 
funds,  to  which  all  contribute. 
Every  citizen  shares  with  all  the 
other  citizens  in  the  community  of 
its  ownership. 

Every  one  of  these  buildings  in 
America  is  capable  of  being  used 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood.  They  stand 
ready  to  hand  to  be  used  as  sta¬ 
tions  of  collection  and  distribution 
in  the  great  movement  to  bring  the 
consumers  and  producers  together, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  operated  for 
public  service. — M.  Clyde  Kelly. 


this  and  other  subjects  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  public  schools  Is  forfeiture 
of  the  right  of  the  district  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  A-mill  tax. 

Chapter  601  is  a  complete  revision  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  certification  of 
teachers,  and  is  of  special  interest  to  su¬ 
perintendents,  teachers,  and  all  institu^ 
tions  engaged  in  training  of  teachers. 

Chapter  602  gives  a  junior  high  school 
a  legal  status;  also  defines  the  terms  high 
school,  senior  high  school,  and  junior  high 
school. 

Chapter  622  provides  that  hereafter  no 
school  district  shall  be  formed  with  an 


assessed  valuation  of  $75,000  or  less  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  State  superintend¬ 
ent.  It  further  provides  for  special  State 
aid  for  districts  already  formed  having 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $75,000  or  less,  so 
that  no  such  district  will  be  required  to 
levy  a  tax  for  teachers’  wages  in  excess 
of  5  mills  on  the  dollar. 


MASSACHUSETTS  TRAINING  TEACHERS 
FOR  AMERICANIZATION. 


Since  July,  1918,  when  the  first  summer 
course  in  “  Methods  of  Teaching  English 
to  Immigrants  ”  was  given  to  a  class  of  35 
teachers  at  the  Hyannis  Normal  School, 
more  than  2,000  Massachusetts  teachers 
have  been  trained  to  give  instruction  to 
non-English-speaking  men  and  women,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  by  James  A.  Moyer, 
director  of  university  extension. 

For  further  development  of  this  work 
the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  legislation  (ch.  295. 
General  Acts  of  1919)  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts  are  to  be  remunerated  by 
the  State  at  the  end  of  each  school  year 
for  one-half  their  expenditures  for  immi¬ 
grant  education,  including  salaries  of 
teachers. 

During  the  winter  of  1918-19,  cla.sses 
were  conducted  in  many  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Commonweal tli,  and  this  past  sum¬ 
mer  the  course  at  Hyannis  in  the.  “  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  English  to  Immigrants  ” 
was  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a  course 
in  “  Organization  and  Supervision  of 
Americanization.”  Fifty-four  cities  and 
towns  in  Massachusetts  were  represented, 
and  there  were  in  addition  enrolled  stu¬ 
dents  from  five  other  States.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  both  classes  h.ad 
already  had  some  experience  in  Ameri¬ 
canization  activities,  but  took  these 
courses  in  order  to  become  more  pro¬ 
ficient.  Enrolled  in  these  Hyannis  courses 
were  school  superintendents,  principals  of 
schools,  school-teachers,  and  many  social 
workers. 

Another  evidence  of  the  State-wide  in¬ 
terest  in  Americanization  work  was  the 
large  demand  for  classes  in  “  Methods  of 
Teaching  English  to  Immigrants  ”  from 
the  industries  in  the  Commonwealth. 
There  were  conducted  in  variou.s  cities 
and  towns  28  classes,  consisting  of  fore¬ 
men,  leaders,  and  others  holding  respon¬ 
sible  positions,  who  desired  to  help  in 
making  the  slogan  “One  Language  and 
One  Country  ”  a  reality. 


Idaho  has  made  arrangements  whereby 
the  Health  Crusade,  Thrift  and  War  Hav¬ 
ings,  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  placed 
on  the  regular  school  program  for  the 
schools  of  the  State.  All  these  activities 
are  to  be  pushed  even  more  vigorously 
than  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 


A  CHAIR  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
GEORGIA. 


A  “  know-your-own-State  ”  study  is  a 
feature  of  the  course  outlined  for  the  new 
chair  of  rural  education  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Athens,  Ga. 

The  course  covers  three  years — sopho¬ 
more,  Junior,  and  senior.  In  the  first 
year  the  student  will  make  a  special 
study  of  his  own  State — -its  geography, 
climate,  and  soils ;  population  and  area ; 
farm  lands  and  tenancy ;  wealth ;  banks 
and  banking ;  manufactures  ;  live  stock ; 
crops,  fruits,  and  marketing  facilities ; 
mineral  resources ;  water  power ;  good 
roads  ;  public  health ;  schools ;  churches  ; 
and  community  interests. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  students  will 
study  the  county  organization,  continu¬ 
ing  work  on  the  State  by  familiarizing 
themselves  with  important  laws,  compar¬ 
ing  Georgia  laws  with  laws  in  other 
States,  studying  the  census  returns,  and 
making  a  survey. 

In  the  senior  year  the  students  in  the 
rural  course  will  take  up  the  following 
topics : 

1.  Study  of  school  architecture — build¬ 
ing.  heating,  lighting,  ventilation. 

2.  Study  of  grounds,  gardens,  out- 
liou.ses,  sanitation,  and  recreation. 

3.  Study  of  equipment — material  of  all 
kind. 

4.  INIaking  a  daily  program  for  the 
rural  school. 

f).  Supervisors,  agents,  clubs  and  their 
work. 

G.  Standardization — standard  tests. 

7.  Community  and  school  as  a  social 
center. 

5.  Study  of  rural  problems. 

9.  Study  of  teacher  problems  in  rural 
communities. 

10.  Helps  for  now  teachers. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
final  year  an  information  bureau  will 
be  maintained.  County  superintendents 
throughout  the  State  v^lll  be  invited  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  bureau,  and  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  furnished  aid  on  special 
problems. 


HARVEY’S  DAY  AT  DENNYS  CORNER. 


Cuzzort  and  Edith  Lathrop  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  observed  one  day.  Here’s 
a  summary  of  Harvey’s  day  as  they  re¬ 
corded  it: 

(a)  Distribution  of  the  day’s  time. 


Minutes.  Per  cent. 

Opening  exercises  and 

dismissals _  13  4. 0 

Study  (17  minutes  a.  m., 


20  minutes  p.  m. ) _ 

37 

12.0 

Recitations  (history,  ge¬ 
ography,  arithmetic, 
reading,  penmanship, 

spelling,  grammar) _ 

56 

17.0 

Errands  for  teacher _ 

3 

0.1 

Absence  from  room _ 

17 

5.1 

Occupation  provided  by 

him.self  and  idleness _ 

204 

61.8 

^  Total 

330 

100.0 

(b)  Distribution  of  study 

time. 

Study 

Minutes.  periods. 

Per  cent. 

History  5 

3 

13 

Arithmetic _ 18’ 

7 

48 

Spelling  7 

3 

20 

Reading  1 

1 

3 

Geography _  4 

2 

6 

Grammar _  2 

2 

10 

Total  ___  37 

IS 

100 

The  rest  of  the  pupils  weren’t  so  very 
much  better  off  than  Harvey.  Here’s  the 
aggregate  record  of  the  24  pupils  for  one 
day : 


(a)  Distribution  of  the  day’s  time. 


Minutes. 

Per  cent. 

Morning  exercises  and 

dismissals 

300 

4 

Study  (62.5  below  this 

average) 

1,508 

21 

Reci  tn  ti  on 

1,  506 

21 

Self-employment  and 

idleness 

3,  882 

54 

Total 

7, 196 

100 

(1^)  Distribution  of  study 

time. 

Minutes. 

Per  cent. 

Arithmetic 

574 

38.0 

Geography  - 

222 

14.7 

Language 

210 

14.0 

Spelling 

153 

10.1 

History 

152 

10.1 

Rendinv 

124 

8.2 

Physiology 

73 

4.9 

Total 

1,  508 

100.0 

1  9  minutes  on  lesson  for  next  day. 


What  do  John  and  Mary  and  Robert 
go  to  school  for,  anyhow?  How  much 
time  do  they  get  from  the  teacher  in  the 
average  rural  .school?  We  don’t  know 
about  John  and  Mary  and  Robert,  but 
we  do  happen  to  know  about  Harvey,  the 
school  boy  at  Dennys  Corner  that  Belvia 


VIRGINIA  URGING  MORE  EXTENSIVE  USE 
OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 


“  The  schoolhouse  should  be  a  social 
center,  a  community  capitol,  from  which 
should  emanate  everything  of  educational, 


social,  and  material  betterment  of  the 
community,”  says  the  Virginia  Coopera¬ 
tive  Educational  Association  in  urging 
community  leagues. 

“  Since  the  passing  of  the  country  store, 
the  post  office,  and  the  saloon,  as  meeting 
places  of  the  citizens,  we  are  anxious  to 
have  all  the  community  activities  center 
in  the  schoolhouse.  It  should  be  used  as 
a  polling  place  on  election  days.  The 
school  playground  should  be  used  as  a 
public  playground  in  which  adults  as  well 
as  the  children  could  take  advantage  of 
the  play  and  story  hour.” 

What  some  of  the  Virginia  community 
leagues  are  planning  to  do  is  sketched  in 
the  following  outline : 

1.  Conducting  active  campaigns  for 
solution  of  citizen’s  leisure  time  problem. 

2.  Encouraging  folk  games  and  songs. 

3.  Giving  constant  attention  to  recrea¬ 
tional  and  vocational  work. 

4.  Uniting  the  young  men  of  the  city 
into  an  extensive  program  of  athletics. 

5.  Establishing  lyceum  courses,  band 
concerts,  and  community  singing  as  com¬ 
munity  leisure  time  activities. 

6.  Organizing  group  athletics,  games, 
gymnastics,  folk  dances,  and  hikes  for 
everybody. 

7.  Advocating  gymnasiums,  swimming 
pools,  and  auditorium  in  every  school 
building. 

8.  Promoting  rural  libraries  and  game 
rooms. 

9.  Establishing  scholarships  in  honor  of 
some  world  hero  of  the  section. 

10.  Maintaining  a  community  forum 
where  the  citizens  can  get  together  and 
discuss  matters  of  school,  health,  roads, 
farming.  Juvenile  delinquents,  etc. 


FORTY  REASONS. 

When  the  San  Antonio  union  school  dis¬ 
trict  of  California  sought  a  bond  issue,  an 
enterprising  school  official  secured  a 
photograph  of  the  40  children  who  at¬ 
tended  the  school.  Under  this  photograph 
he  placed  the  words  “  Forty  Reasons  for 
Voting  School  Bonds,”  and  sent  each 
voter  a  postal  card.  The  vote  was  almost 
unanimous  for  the  bonds. 


If  the  war  has  taught  us  anything  it 
has  taught  us  that  general  education, 
whether  of  the  formal  discipline  type  or 
of  the  merely  aimless-keeping-company- 
with-studies  sort,  can  not  be  relied  upon. 
We  who  teach  must  sharpen  our  purposes, 
for,  unless  our  students  work  purposely, 
they  do  not  work  at  all. — Ernest  Carroll 
Moore. 
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Terms  ;  School  Lipb  Is  mailed  free  to  States 
city,  and  county  superintendents,  principals  of 
high  schools,  and  a  few  other  administrative 
ofllcers.  Additional  subscriptions,  50  cents  a 
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Remittances  should  be  made  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  should  be  made 
by  cash  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted. 


THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE. 

Tho  teachers  of  America  are  not  strik¬ 
ing.  Tliey  are  merely  leaving  the  pro¬ 
fession  becau.se  they  can  not  exist  in  it. 
While  “  leading  citizens  ”  are  academi¬ 
cally  debating  the  question  whether  or 
not  teachers  shall  affiliate  with  organized 
lalior — as  they  have  been  doing  in  great 
numbers  recently — the  profession  is  col¬ 
lapsing  for  mere  lack  of  something  to 
keep  it  alive. 

A  recent  questionnaire  sent  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  towns  and  cities  in  Texas  showed 
that  they  had  lost  during  the  past  year 
o4  per  cent  of  their  male  teachers  and 
over  20  per  cent  of  their  female  teachers. 
County  superintendents  reported  a  loss 
of  .33  per  cent  of  their  male  teachers  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  female  teachers.  It’s 
the  best  teachers  who  go,  usually,  too. 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  were  losing  their  better  or  poorer 
teachers,  the  Texas  superintendents  re¬ 
ported  that  78  per  cent  of  their  losses 
were  from  the  better  teachers  and  only 
22  per  cent  from  the  poorer  ones.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  a  question  as  to  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  teaching  positions  this  year 
as  compared  with  last,  they  reported  only 
20  per  cent  as  many  male  applicants,  and 
S3  per  cent  as  many  female  applicants  as 
last  year,  and  that  the  quality  was  below 
normal.  Some  of  the  superintendents  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  in 
mere  children  as  teachers  and  to  call 
back  into  the  profession  incompetent  per¬ 
sons  who  had  previously  been  let  out. 
Some  of  the  cities  are  still  unable  to  fill 
all  their  positions.  The  rural  schools  are 
in  an  even  worse  plight.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Tarrant  County,  in  which 
Ihere  are  about  300  teachers,  stated  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  stilt  had  100  va¬ 
cancies.  The  superintendent  of  Coman¬ 
che  {'ounty  reported  60  vacancies,  and 
other  counties  smaller  numbers.  The 
nnmher  of  students  taking  the  course  in 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  summer 
School  at  the  university  this  year  was 
greatly  decreased,  while  the  number 
taking  the  cour.se  in  stenography  and 
business  training  was  greatly  Increased. 
Tho  number  of  examinations  taken  in  the 
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state  to  secure  certificates  for  teaching 
this  summer  was  only  a  little  over  half  of 
the  year  before. 

The  same  story  comes  from  other  States. 
South  Dakota  has  a  shortage  of  about 
1,.500  teachers,  according  to  President 
U.  W.  Foght,  of  the  Northern  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak.  He  says :  “  Some  of  our  advanced 
students.  Mho  had  planned  to  return  to 
complete  their  courses,  have  wwitten  that 
their  county  superintendents  have  held 
them  back  by  force,  almost,  begging  them 
to  take  rural  schools  at  from  $100  to 
.$1.50  per  month.” 

No,  the  teachers  are  not  striking.  Even 
those  M’ho  are  in  neudy  organized  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  do  not  use  the  strike  M'eapon. 
Like  other  Government  employees  af¬ 
filiated  M-ith  labor,  they  use  other  means, 
primarily  education  of  the  general  public, 
to  help  pre.serve  the  teaching  profession. 
But  many  of  them  are  having  to  leave  the 
profession  because  they  can  not  keep 
body  and  soul  together  on  a  teacher’s 
salary. 


FINANCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Because  the  M-ar  is  over  m  g  are  apt  to 
comfort  ourselves  in  the  thought  that  the 
M-ar  bills  have  been  paid  and  that 
our  i-esponsibility  toMard  Government 
linances  has  ended.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  the  war  bills  have  been  paid,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  whole  matter  has 
been  settled  and  the  books  have  been 
balanced. 

The  American  people  invested  during 
the  M-ar  in  Government  .securities  to  the 
amount  of  about  .$23,000,000,000,  which 
securities  the  Treasury  Department  is 


WHO  CAN  BLAME 

THE  TEACHER? 

Who  can  blame  the  teacher  for 
deserting  the  schoolroom  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  business  and  other 
more  profitable  callings  ?  Who  can 
blame  him  for  seeking  an  income 
suflicient  to  meet  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  expenses? 

A  radical  change  in  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  must  come  if  the  best  men 
and  women  are  to  he  saved  for  the 
profession.  The  backbone  of  our 
Nation  is  its  school  system.  If  we 
allow  it  to  deteriorate  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  its  most  capable  leaders, 
the  Nation  will  pay  the  penalty. — 
Richmond  {Ind.)  Palladium. 


pledged  to  redeem  M’ithin  a  certain 
specified  period  of  years,  but  we  should 
remember  that  before  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  can  redeem  these  securities,  it 
must  collect  from  the  people  through 
taxes  and  other  sources  .$23,000,000,000. 
In  other  M-ords,  the  people  must  supply 
the  money  to  redeem  their  oM'n  securities, 
so  that  instead  of  the  job  of  paying  for 
the  M'ar  having  been  finished,  it  is  barely 
begun. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  some  Americans  have  launched 
into  a  mad  wave  of  extravagance  and  are 
spending  not  only  their  current  incomes 
but  their  honest  and  hard-earned  savings 
as  M-ell.  Many  are  selling  their  Liberty 
bonds  and  redeeming  their  M-ar  savings 
stamps  M'ith  seemingly  no  thought  of  their 
future  responsibility. 

This  extravagance  is  partly  due  to  the 
relaxation  from  M-ar-time  economy  and 
partly  because  Americans  are  normally 
an  extravagant  people.  Our  resources 
have  been  so  boundle.ss  that  we  have  never 
felt  the  need  for  practicing  economy  in 
this  country  as  France  and  Belgium  and 
Holland  have.  But  the  war,  if  it  taught 
us  any  lasting  lesson,  should  have  taught 
us  that  economy,  like  patriotism,  is  not 
only  a  M-ar-time  necessity  but  a  peace¬ 
time  virtue.  The  practice  of  sane  econ¬ 
omy  is  no  less  es.sential  to-day  than  it  M-as 
during  the  M-ar,  and  certainly  the  peoples’ 
responsibility  to  their  Government  has 
been  in  no  sense  reduced. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  has  made  the  savings 
movement  inaugurated  during  tho  M-ar  a 
permanent  movement  as  a  method  of 
keeping  the  people  informed  in  regard 
to  the  Government  securities  they  have 
purchased,  and  has  provided  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  sale  of  Government  securities,  not 
merely  to  raise  revenue  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  encourage  systematic  and 
regular  saving  and  investment,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  of  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Secretary  Glass  ex¬ 
pressed  this  fact  clearly  in  the  follOM-ing 
paragraph  from  his  recent  letter  to  the 
.‘ichoolboys  and  schoolgirls  of  America  : 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  that  our  school  boys 
and  girls  have  continued  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  mouths  to  save  their  money  and  are 
buying  thrift  and  M-ar  savings  'stamps, 
thus  laying  aside  a  portion  of  the  money 
they  earn  for  some  future  purpose,  and 
M-hile  they  are  continuing  to  render  some 
service  to  their  Government,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  their  OM-n 
needs.” 


The  modern  health  crusade  M-ill  be 
the  subject  of  a  round-table  conference 
at  the  North  Atlantic  Tuberculosis  Con¬ 
ference,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Oc¬ 
tober  9  to  10. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


Education  and  citizenship  and  other 
papers,  by  Edward  Kidder  Graham. 
New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
sons,  1919.  253  p.  12°, 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  convenient  form  the  more  notable 
addresses  and  papers  on  education,  culture, 
citizenship,  and  allied  subjects  of  the  late 
Edward  Kidder  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Some  of  the  subjects  of  the  addresses  are 
as  follows :  The  American  University  and 
the  New  Nationalism ;  Patriotism  and  the 
Schools  ;  Culture  and  Commercialism  ;  Pros¬ 
perity  and  Patriotism ;  Higher  Education 
and  Business ;  The  College  and  Human 
Need  ;  The  Spirit  of  the  University  ;  Student 
Life  and  Conduct ;  The  Decade  After  the 
War. 

French  educational  ideals  of  to-day,  an 
anthologj^  of  the  molders  of  French  edu¬ 
cational  thought  of  the  pre.sent,  edited 
by  Ferdinand  Buisson  .  .  .  and  Frederic 
Ernest  Farrington.  .  .  Yonkers  -  on  - 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 
1919.  326  p.  8°. 

A  volume  prepared  as  a  result  of  need.s 
revealed  at  the  International  Congress  on 
Education  (Oakland,  Calif.,  1915).  At¬ 
tempts  “  to  portray  to  American  readers  the 
fundamental  ideals  on  which  the  Ifrench 
system  of  education  is  grounded.” 

The  work  consists  of  selections  from  rep¬ 
resentative  modern  French  educators,  ac¬ 
companied  by  brief  autobiographical 
sketches. 

Letters  to  teachers  and  other  papers  of 
the  hour,  by  Plartley  Burr  Alexander. 
Chicago,  London,  The  Open  court  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  1919.  253  p.  diagr. 

8°. 

In  this  series  of  letters,  which  the  author 
describes  as  “  plainly  journalistic,  frankly 
propaganda,”  the  subject  is  educational 
reconstruction.  The  letter  form  lends  itself 
readily  to  intei'esting  observations  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  topics  in  which  the  author  is  inter¬ 
ested — the  school  and  the  commonwealth, 
the  school  and  the  community,  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  humanities,  the  Bible  in  the 
schools,  nature  and  science,  crafts  and  voca¬ 
tions,  foreign  language  study,  community 
pageantry,  and  the  ballot. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  author’s  uncon¬ 
ventional  treatment  of  school  subjects  the 
following  introductory  paragraph  from  the 
chapter  on  the  curriculum  is  given : 

“  Curriculum  Is  a  word  I  detest.  It 
means  a  race  course,  and  it  suggests  to 
my  mind  the  Image  of  a  grand  free-for-all 
in  which  the  children — some  with  blinders 
and  some  with  interference  guards — are  the 
entries  ;  the  teachers,  with  snapping  whips 
and  reins  taut,  are  the  jockeys  ;  the  parents 
are  the  bettars  on  the  side  lines  ;  and  the 
grades  art  the  marks  of  the  course,  leading 
up  to  the  finish,  where  the  youngsters  come 
under  the  line  nose  to  nose  at  commence¬ 
ment.  The  wl»le  thing  is  full  of  dash  and 
‘  pep,’  and  emjify  of  meaning.” 

Public  educition  in  the  United  States;  a 
study  and  interpretation  of  American 
educational  history,  by  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 


berley.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [c  1919]. 
517  p.  illus.  12° 

‘‘An  introductory  textbook  dealing  with 
the  larger  problems  of  present-day  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  their  historical  develop¬ 
ment,”  is  the  way  Prof.  Cubberly  describes 

I  his  new  book.  Pointing  out  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  as  an  Introductory  subject 
for  students  in  normal  schools  and  colleges 
has  been  harshly  criticized  because,  as 
usually  w’ritten  and  taught,  it  has  had  so 
little  relation  to  present-day  problems  in 
education,  the  author  sets  out  to  compile 
a  textbook  that  “  should  be  closely  tied  up 
with  the  social,  political,  and  industrial 
forces  which  have  shaped  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  should  help  the  teacher  to  see 
the  problems  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the 
light  of  their  historic  evolution  and  the 
probable  lines  of  their  future  development.” 

Accordingly,  the  first  chapter  of  this  book 
gives  the  needed  European  background ;  the 
next  two  describe  the  establishment  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  our  shores,  and  trace  its  develop¬ 
ment  through  th*e  colonial  and  early  national 
periods ;  the  next  four  trace  the  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  struggle  to  establish  education  as 
a  function  of  the  State,  and  cover  the  period 
up  to  about  1850 ;  the  next  two  chapters 
give  the  background,  in  the  work  of  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Pestalozzi,  needed  to  understand 
the  great  reorganization  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  traced  in  the  chapter  which  follows, 
and  which  covered  the  period  from  1860 
up  to  about  1890 ;  the  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  vast  social  and  industrial 
changes  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  traced  in  Chapter  XI ; 
and  the  four  remaining  chapters  deal  with 
the  twentieth-century  problems  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  and  political  changes  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  find  a  solution  for  them. 

I'he  war  and  education,  addresses  by  An¬ 
drew  F.  West  .  .  .  together  with  a 
translation  of  the  war  address  of  M. 
Lafferre,  minister  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  for  public  instruction  and  the 
line  arts.  Princeton,  Princeton  univer¬ 
sity  press;  London,  H.  Milford,  Oxford 
university  press,  1919.  87  p.  12°. 

A  series  of  addresses,  delivered  during  the 
war,  dealing  mainly  with  the  place  of  the 
classics  in  modern  education. 

What  the  war  teaches  about  education, 
and  other  papers  and  addresses,  by 
Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1919.  334  p.  12°. 

“  The  Great  War  has  already  taught  us 
much  about  education ;  day  by  day  it  will 
teach  us  more  for  many  years  to  come.” 
This  is  Dr.  Moore’s  statement  at  the  end  of 
his  preface  to  this  volume  of  papers  and 
addresses. 

In  Dr.  Moore’s  view  the  war  has  been  the 
proving  stage  of  two  colossal  experiments  in 
education.  “  The  first  began  some  40  years 
ago  in  Germany,  at  the  time  that  her  auto¬ 
cratic  government  initiated  its  plans  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  world.  'That  experi¬ 
ment  is  the  most  remarkable  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  teaching  in  the  history  of 
men.  The  second  was  the  colossal  under¬ 


taking  in  which  the  United  States,  profiting 
by  the  errors  and  successes  of  France  ani 
England,  trained  and  equipped  a  huge  citi- 
zen  army,  and  within  12  months  of  the  in* 
duction  of  its  soldiers  transported  them  to 
France  and  with  them  was  begun  the  bat¬ 
tles  which  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  That  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  possihilities  of  specific  Intensive 
instruction  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.” 

IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Writing  under  the  title  “  Two  liistoric 
colleges,”  Plummer  F.  Jones  describes,  in 
tlie  September  Review  of  Reviews,  the 
two  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
South — William  and  Mary  and  Hampden- 
Sidney. 

^  ^  ^ 

“Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  tlie  public  to 
believe,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  one 
set  of  Government  obligations  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  met  with  real  speed  and  laud¬ 
able  lack  of  petty  haggling,”  says  John 
R.  Colter  in  the  Outlook  for  September 
17.  Mr.  Colter  refers  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  to  the  colleges  as  a 
result  of  the  sudden  beginning  and  sud¬ 
den  ending  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  arrange¬ 
ments. 

*  *  « 

“  Universities  from  within  ”  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  President  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  in  the  October 
World's  Work.  In  this  article  President 
I;Owell  sketches  some  of  the  present  prob¬ 
lems — the  vocational  principle,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  college  work  “  attrac¬ 
tive,”  a  standard  for  the  undergraduate, 
resourcefulness  in  coilege  men,  the  need 
of  diversity  in  education,  and  the  salaries 
of  teachers. 

*  *  « 

A  .system  of  universal  training  that 
would  not  look  only  to  the  contingencies 
of  war,  but  to  the  demands  of  peace  as 
well,  is  discussed  in  the  October  Review 
of  Reviews  by  Prof.  John  Erskine,  until 
recently  educational  dii'cctor  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  France.  He  lays  down  five 
principles — that  universal  training  should 
include  training  for  all  other  duties  of 
citizenship,  besides  military;  that  the 
present  temporary  contonments  should  be 
converted  into  permanent  training  schools 
for  citizenship;  that  a  permanent  educa¬ 
tional  corps  should  be  added  to  the  Army ; 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  train¬ 
ing  period  of  12  months  with  the  colors ; 
and  that  the  citizen  in  training  should  be 
free  to  elect  the  kind  of  civil  education 
he  receives. 

INDEX  FOR  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

All  index  to  School  Life,  covering  Vol¬ 
ume  II,  from  January  1  to  June  16,  1919, 
inclusive,  has  been  printed  and  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


SEEKING  TO  REFORM  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS. 


National  Committee  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  Work — Has  Financial 
Aid  from  General  Education  Board. 


A  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  reform  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States  is  being  made  by  the  “National 
Committee  on  Mathematical  Require¬ 
ments,”  created  in  1916  and  recently 
given  financial  aid  to  the  extent  of  $16,- 
000  from  the  General  Education  Board. 
J.  W.  Young  and  J.  A.  Foberg  have  been 
selected  by  the  committee  to  give  their 
eiitire  time  to  the  problem. 

Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  Represented. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  at 
present  is  as  follows ; 

Representing  the  colleges — A.  R.  Cra- 
thorne,  University  of  Illinois ;  C.  N. 
Moore,  University  of  Cincinnati ;  E.  H. 
Moore,  University  of  Chicago;  D.  E. 
Smith,  Columbia  University;  H.  \Y. 
Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology ;  and  J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth 
College  (chairman). 

Representing  the  secondary  schools — 
Vevia  Blair,  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York,  representing  the  association  of 
teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland ;  W.  F.  Downey, 
English  High  School,  Boston,  represent¬ 
ing  the  association  of  teachers  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  New  England ;  J.  A.  Foberg, 
Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago 
(vice  chairman),  representing  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers;  A.  C.  Onley,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  secondary  education,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. ;  Raleigh  Schorling,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  School,  New  York ;  F.  H.  Underwood, 
Ball  High  School,  Galveston,  Tex.;  Eula 
Weeks,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Immediate  Work  Planned. 

The  following  work  is  being  undertaken 
^immediately : 

1.  To  make  a  careful  study  of  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done,  here  and  abroad, 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  during  recent  years. 

2.  To  prepare  a  bibliography  of  recent 
literature  on  the  subject. 

3.  To  make  a  collection  of  recent  text 
books  on  secondary  school  and  elementary 
college  mathematics. 

4.  To  prepare  reports  on  various  phases 
of  the  problem  of  reform.  Eleven  such 
reports  are  already  under  way  and  others 
are  being  projected. 

5.  To  establish  contact  with  existing 
organizations  of  teachers  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  a  nation-wide  study 
and  discussion  of  the  committee’s  prob¬ 


lem.  The  committee  hopes  to  induce  such 
organizations  to  adopt  this  problem  as 
their  program  for  the  year.  It  is  ready 
to  furnish  material  for  programs  and  also 
to  furnish  speakers  at  meetings.  The  or¬ 
ganizations,  in  their  turn,  are  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  the  results  of  their 
discussions  and  any  action  taken.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  committee 
can  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and 
projects  and  can  be  of  assistance  in  co¬ 
ordinating  possible  divergent  views  en¬ 
tertained  by  different  organizations. 

6.  To  promote  the  formation  of  new 
organizations  of  teachers  where  such  or¬ 
ganizations  are  needed  and  do  not  exist 
at  the  present  time.  These  organizations 
may  be  sectional,  covering  a  considerabie 
area,  or  thej"  may  consi.st  merely  of  local 
clubs  which  can  meet  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  discussion  and  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  committee.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  clubs  can  be  organized  in  all 
the  larger  cities  where  they  do  not  al¬ 
ready  exist. 

7.  To  establish  contact  directly  with 
Individual  teachers.  The  committee  feels 
that  this  is  necessary  in  addition  to  their 
work  through  organizations  in  order  to 
induce  such  individuals  to  become  active 
and  in  order  to  make  the  work  through 


organizations  effective.  Plans  for  estab*. 
lishing  this  contact  with  individuals  on 
a  large  scale  are  under  consideration, 
possibly  through  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin.  These  plans,  however,  are  as 
yet  in  a  tentative  .stage. 

In  the  official  statement  describing  the 
work  of  the  committee,  the  chairman 
says :  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  this  committee  with  its  pre,s- 
ent  resources  gives  the  teachers  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  both  individually  and  through 
their  organizations,  a  unique  opportunity 
to  do  really  constructive  work  of  the 
liighest  importance  in  the  direction  of  re¬ 
form.  They  can  surely  be  counted  on  to 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity.” 


TEACHING  THRIFT  IN  IDAHO. 


“  Teaching  Thrift  in  Idaho’s  Schools  ” 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by 
tlie  Idaho  State  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  State  Supt.  Redfield  is  requir¬ 
ing  that  the  teaching  of  “  Thrift  ”  be 
taken  up  as  a  definite  part  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum  and  that  it  be  given  a 
permanent  place  on  the  school  program. 
“  The  schools  of  Idaho  can  not  afford  to 
ignore  the  teaching  of  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  which  means  so  much  toward  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  stability  of  the  coining  genera¬ 
tion,”  says  Miss  Redfield. 

“  Thrift  work  in  schools  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  requirement  in  measuring 
the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  school.” 


HOW  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  CAN  HELP  THE  MOVE¬ 
MENT  TO  IMPROVE  MATHEMATICS  TEACHING. 


Organizations  can  be  of  assistance  by  sending  to  the  committee  a 
statement  of  the  name  of  the  organization,  its  officers  for  the  coming 
year,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meetings,  and  information  regarding 
proposed  programs.  If  any  organization  has  within  the  past  10 
years  issued  reports  on  topics  connected  with  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  copies  of  such  reports  should,  if  available,  be  sent  both  to 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Foberg.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  character  and  place  of  publication  of  any  such  reports 
would  be  welcome. 

Individuals  can  be  of  assistance — (1)  By  keeping  the  committee 
informed  of  matters  of  interest  that  come  to  their  notice;  (2)  by 
suggesting  ways  in  which  the  committee  can  be  helpful;  (3)  by 
sending  to  the  committee  in  duplicate  reprints  of  any  articles  they 
publish  on  subjects  connected  with  the  committee’s  work;  (4)  by 
furthering  the  work  of  the  committee  among  their  colleagues,  organ¬ 
izing  discussions,  etc. 

Tlie  address  of  the  committee  is ; 

National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirement, 

Suite  24,  Musgrove  Building, 

Llanover,  N.  H. 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 


MASSACHUSETTS  E  X  T  E  N 
SION  WORK  GROWING. 


Total  Enrollment  over  25,000 — Indus* 
trial  Plants  Cooperating. 

From  the  time  the  Conunomvealth  Jirst 
offered  extension  courses  through  this 
department  in  January,  1916,  to  the 
present  time,  the  total  enrollment  has 
been  25,278.  During  the  past  School 
year — from  July,  1918,  to  July,  1919 — • 
13,404  vrcve  enrolled,  while  the  number 
of  students  receiving  instruction  during 
that  period  was  17,143— more  than  one- 
half  the  total  enrollment. 

I'revious  to  .July,  1918,  there  were  5,024 
enrolled  in  classes  ;  this  year  the  class  en¬ 
rollment  has  been  increased  to  15,0.57. 
Jlore  than  2,000  additional  were  in  co¬ 
operative  classes.  There  wmre  191  classes 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  21  cooperative  classes.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  cooperative 
clas.ses  were  in  Americanization  subjects. 
Five  classes  were  given  in  cooperation 
with  the  Connecticut  Valley  colleges. 
The  number  of  class  students  who  com¬ 
pleted  their  counses  in  this  time  was 
4,068. 

More  than  1,000  Recnrollments. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  have 
completed  courses  is  6,592,  Many 
students  who  had  some  definite  goal 
in  view  planned^  their  work  toward 
that  end  and  reenrolled  in  a  succession 
of  courses.  More  than  1,000  such  reen¬ 
rollments  have  been  received,  while  a 
number  of  students  have  been  taking 
courses  continuously  since  tlie  depart¬ 
ment  was  established. 

This  year  several  prominent  indus¬ 
trial  plants  in  Massachusetts  also  gave 
work  for  their  employees  in  cooperation 
with  the  department.  Among  these  were 
the  Ceneral  Electric  Co.  in  Lynn  and  in 
Pittsfield,  the  Crompton  &  Knowles 
Loom  Works  in  Worcester,  and  Gilbert 
&  Barker  Co.  in  Springfield. 

The  number  of  classes  held  in  some  of 
the  larger  towns  was  as  follows:  Greater 
Boston  49,  Springfield  18,  Worcester  7, 
Lawrence  6,  Pittsfield  4,  Holyoke  4, 
Lowell  3,  New  Bedford  3.  A  great  many 
of  the  smaller  towns  had  one  or  two 
classes  each. 

Correspondence  Students  an  Earnest  Group. 

“It  takes  determination  for  a  class 
student  to  complete  his  work,  but  it 
takes  more  on  the  part  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  student  who  must  work  alonn 


,  tvithout  the  enthusiasm  which  comes 
'  from  working  with  his  fellows,”  says 
t  James  A.  Moyer,  director  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  work,  “Although  this  working 
alone  is  possibly  more  valuable,  for  all 
effort  must  be  original,  it  Is  at  times  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  department  feels,  liow- 
ever,  that  the  many  students  who  are 
doing  this  work  are  among  the  most 
earnest  people  in  Massachusetts  and 
most  in  need  of  lielp  through  free  edu¬ 
cation. 

*‘Up  to  July  of  last  year  there  were 
4,581  enrolled  in  correspondence  work; 
this  year  the  enrollment  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  7,952.  English  and  practical 
applied  mechanics  are  among  the  most 
popular  subjects  offered,  especially  In 
classes.  The  large  enrollment  in  French 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  war,  but 
even  since  the  armistice  was  signed  the 
French  classes  have  Increased  in  popu¬ 
larity.” 

SALARY  ADVANCES  IN 
PASADENA. 


California  City  Makes  Increases  All 
Along  the  Line — ^Kindergarten 
Directors  Raised. 


The  salary  schedule  which  went  into 
effect  with  the  new  academic  year  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  shows  increases  in  every 
grade.  Conspicuous  in  the  advance  are 
kindergarten  directors,  who  go  from  $840 
to  $1,150  for  the  lowest  paid,  and  from 
$960  to  $1,300  for  the  highest  paid. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

High  School  Principals  and  Teachers. 

Principals  of  high  schools,  $3,600  for 
the  year  1919-20,  increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $4,000 
Is  reached. 

Vice  principals  of  high  schools,  $2,700 
for  the  year  1919-20, > increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $3,000 
is  reached. 

Heads  of  departments  of  high  schools, 
.$2,000  for  the  year  1919-20,  increasing 
$100  each  year  until  the  maximum  salary 
of  .$2,300  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  high  schools,  $1,800  for  the 
year  1919-20,  increasing  $100  each  year 
until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,000  is 
reached;  minimum  salary,  $1,200. 

Note.— The  salary  of  $1,800,  above  pro¬ 
vided,  is  to  be  paid  only  to  teachers  re¬ 
ceiving  $1,600  for  the  year  1918-19. 
Teachers  receiving  less  than  $1,600  for 
the  year  1918-19  are  to  be  advanced  $200 
for  the  current  year. 

t 

Intermediate  Principals  and  Teachers. 

Principals  of  intermediate  schools, 
$2,600  for  the  year  1919-20,  increasing 
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$100  each  year  until  tlic  maximum  .salary 
of  $3,000  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  intermediate  schools,  .$1,800 
for  the  year  1919-20,  increasing  $100  eacli 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,000 
is  reached ;  minimum  salary,  $1,200. 

Note. — The  salary  of  $1,800,  above  pro¬ 
vided,  is  to  be  paid  only  to  teachers  re¬ 
ceiving  $1,600  for  the  year  1918-19. 
Teachers  receiving  less  than  $1,600  for 
the  year  1918-19  are  to  be  advanced  $200 
for  the  current  year. 

Elementary  Principals  and  Teachers. 

Principals  of  elementary  schools,  $2,400 
for  the  year  1919-20,  Increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,700 
Is  reached. 

Head  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
$1,600  for  the  year  1919-20,  increasing 
$100  each  year  until  the  maximum  salary 
of  $1,700  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  receive 
a  flat  increase  of  $250  for  the  year 
1919-20,  increasing  $50  each  year  imtil  the 
maximum  salary  of  $1,500  Is  reached. 
Minimum  salary,  $1,000,  advancing  by 
$100  per  year  from  $1,000  to  $1,300,  then 
by  $50  per  year  tintil  the  maximum  salary 
of  $1,500  is  reached. 

Special  Department  Teachers. 

The  salaries  of  supervisors  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  art,  health,  and  development,  iiouse- 
hold  arts,  manual  training,  and  music 
are  advanced  $200  over  the  present  salary 
for  the  year  1919-20,  increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,300 
is  reached. 

The  salaries  of  assistants  in  special  de¬ 
partments  are  to  be  fixed  at  tbe  elemen¬ 
tary  or  high  school  -schedule,  depending 
upon  assignment. 

Kindergarten  Directors  and  Assistants. 

Kindergarten  directors  receive  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  of  $1,050  and  a  maximum  of 
$1,300,  advancing  $50  per  year. 

Note. — ^Directors  receiving  $960  for  the 
year  1918-19  will  receive  $1,300  for  the 
year  1919-20 ;  directors  receiving  $900  for 
the  year  1918-19  will  receive  $1,200  for 
the  year  1919-20 ;  directors  receiving  $840 
for  the  year  1918-19  will  receive  $1,150 
for  the  year  1919-20. 

Kindergarten  assistants  receive  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  of  $800  and  a  maximum  of 
$1,050,  advancing  $50  per  year. 

Note. — Assistants  receiving  $840  for 
the  year  1918-19  tvill  receive  $1,050  for 
the  year  1919-20;  assistants  receiving 
$780  for  the  year  1918-19  will  receive 
$1,000  for  the  year  1919-20 ;  assistants  re¬ 
ceiving  $720  for  the  year  1918-19  will  re¬ 
ceive  $950  for  the  year  1919-20 ;  assistants 
receiving  $660  for  the  year  1918-19  will 
receive  $900  for  the  year  1919-20. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  ASSOCIATION 

ON  NEW  BASIS 


Adult  Education  Work  Special  Theme  of  New  Corporation — Continues  Activities 
of  Interior  Department  Extension  Division. 


Tlie  National  University  Extension  As¬ 
sociation,  established  in  1915  as  a  volun¬ 
tary  organization  with  an  institutional 
inenibership  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
directors  of  university  extension  to  meet 
for  the  discussion  of  their  common  prob¬ 
lems,  has  recently  been  incorporated  and 
has  opened  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  some  of 
the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  Interior  Department,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  division, 
wliich  went  out  of  existence  for  lack  of 
appropriation  on  June  30,  to  salvage  the 
valuable  educational  data  and  materials 
collected  during  the  war,  and  pass  them 
out  to  the  States  through  the  machinery 
ot  the  extension  divisions  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  States.  At  the  same  time 
the  Federal  division  was  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  State  extension  divisions 
and  to  the  public  libraries,  particularly 
upon  information  of  special  value  to  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  during  the  immediate 
post-w'ar  period. 

Considered  Work  Indispensable. 

The  directors  of  university  extension 
felt  that  the  work  in  W^ashington  was  so 
indi.spensible  and  the  cause  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  in  America  of  such  immediate  and 
permanent  importance  that  they  organ¬ 
ized  the  National  University  Extension 
Association  (Inc.),  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Federal  division.  The  incorpo¬ 
rated  association  is  therefore  more  in¬ 
clusive  and  its  purposes  broader  than 
those  of  the  voluntary  association  founded 
in  191.5.  It  provides  a  means  through 
which  educators  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  interested  in  exten¬ 
sion  activities  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
may  cooperate  in  effecting  the  common 
purposes  of  the  movement.  The  demand 
and  the  need  for  adult  education  which 
the  war  revealed  make  university  exten¬ 
sion  the  most  important  phase  in  educa¬ 
tional  development  today.  The  associa¬ 
tion  urges  the  necessity  and  provides  the 
machinery  for  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  this  development. 

WTiat  the  National  University  Extension  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Inc.)  Will  Do. 

1.  It  will  collect  and  distribute  data 
and  material  on  the  methods  and  activities 
of  educational  extension  work  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

3.  It  will  supply  announcements  and 


published  material,  statistical  data,  and 
digests  of  educational  matters  of  special 
interest  to  extension  and  public  w’elfare 
workers. 

3.  It  will  make  available  selected  mate¬ 
rials  prepared  by  educational,  govern¬ 
mental,  and  other  organizations  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  general  interest,  such  as  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership,  price  control,  recon¬ 
struction  measures,  etc. 

4.  It  wall  answer  inquiries  from  mem¬ 
bers  with  reference  to  governmental  ac¬ 
tivities,  legislation,  and  administrative 
policies,  in  so  far  as  educational  exten¬ 
sion  interests  are  concerned. 

5.  It  will  make  olRcial  and  semiofficial 
connective  relationships  for  cooperative 
educational  extension  work  between  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  and  bi’anches  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  or  other  organizations. 

C.  It  wall  serve  as  a  center  through 
wdiich  cooperative  efforts  of  member  in¬ 
stitutions  may  function.  For  example, 
extension  lecturers  on  special  subjects  de¬ 
sired  by  a  number  of  member  organiza¬ 
tions  may  be  engaged  through  this  office 
in  long-time  blocks,  thereby  increasing 
the  bargaining  sti'ength  of  the  members 
and  eliminating  most  of  the  risk  charges, 
the  excessive  overheads  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  and  making  the  final  terms  for 
the  community  using  the  services  of  the 
lecturers  relatively  low.  A  small  fee  to 
care  for  the  office  expense  of  such  work 
will  be  charged.  A  similar  advantage  and 
arrangement  can  be  had  for  some  of  the 
visual  instruction  material. 

7.  It  will  publish  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  work  in  subjects  of  general  in¬ 
terest  to  extension  workers. 

The  Government  of  the  Association. 

The  governing  power  of  the  association 
is  vested  in  the  authorized  representa- 


NOTICE. 

Requests  for  the  Geographic 
News  Bulletin  Service,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  September  15 
School  Life,  exceeded  all  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  there  will  he  some  delay 
in  getting  the  full  edition  out  to 
all  inquirers.  The  first  issue  bears 
date  October  6,  and  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  work  of  reducing  the  ad¬ 
dresses  to  plates  is  accomplished 
the  mailing  will  go  forward. 


tives  of  extension  w'ork  in  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  These  representatives  are 
known  as  governing  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  beginning  only  one  gov¬ 
erning  member  has  been  admitted  from 
each  State,  although  there  are  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions-  The  purpose  of  thus  limiting 
governing  membership  is  to  insure  control 
of  the  organization  by  those  w'ho  are 
already  familiar  with  its  purpose.  The 
constitution  provides  for  the  extension  of 
governing  membership  to  any  educational 
institution  upon  the  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  vote  of  the  other  gov¬ 
erning  members. 

For  the  most  part  governing  meinher- 
ship  has  been  confined  to  State  supported 
in.sfitutions,  since  they  have  been  most 
closely  connected  with  the  work  which 
wms  carried  on  by  the  division  of  educa¬ 
tional  extension.  Columbia  University 
and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  how¬ 
ever,  are  governing  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  State-supported  institutions 
which  have  accepted  governing  member¬ 
ship  in  the  association  are  as  follows : 
The  State  universities  of  Oregon,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Colorado,  North  Carolina,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Florida,  North  Dakota,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Indiana;  Maryland  State  College 
and  the  university  exten.sion  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  HAWAII 
MUST  BE  AUTHORIZED  BY  PUB¬ 
LIC  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 


The  somewhat  unusual  procedure  by 
which  private  schools  ai'e  established  in 
Hawaii  is  outlined  in  the  Handbook  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  of 
the  Territory,  just  issued.  The  law  says : 

“  Any  person  desiring  to  establish  a 
private  school  within  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  shall  prior  to  the  establishment 
thereof,  make  application  in  writing  to 
the  department  of  public  instruction  of 
the  Territory,  which  application  shall  be 
signed  by  the  applicant  or  applicants  and 
shall  state  in  substance  (1)  the  name  or 
names  of  the  persons  desiring  to  establish 
such  schools;  (2)  the  proposed  location 
thereof;  and  (3)  the  course  of  instruction 
and  the  languages  in  which  such  instruc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  given. 

“  Upon  the  receipt  and  approval  of  the 
application,  the  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction  shall  issue  to  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  applying  therefor  a  permit  in  form 
to  be  by  it  approved,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  such  .school ;  and  no 
l)rivate  school  shall  be  e,stabtished  within 
the  Territory  except  in  conformity  with 
this  chapter. 
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“  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  statement 
end  approval  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  of  the  course  of  study  and 
instruction  given,  tlie  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  shall  issue  to  the  person 
or  persons  in  charge  of  said  school  a 
certittcate,  in  form  to  be  by  said  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  prescribed, 
recognizing  such  school  as  a  i)rivate  school 
within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

“  Attendance  at  any  school  established 
or  maintained  without  complying  with 
the  terms  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  attendance  at  a  public  or  private 
school  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

“  Tlie  department  may,  from  time  to 
time,  require  regularly  established  pri¬ 
vate  schools  to  submit  reports  in  such 
form  as  it  may  deem  proper.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  provision  of  this  act 
shall  constitute  an  offense  punishable, 
upon  conviction,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$10  for  each  offense. 

Supervised  by  Department. 

“  Every  private  school  shall  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  department.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  to 
require  that  teachers  of  private  schools 
be  persons  of  good  moral  character;  and 
that  the  premises  of  such  schools  comply 
with  the  ndes  and  regulations  of  the  de¬ 
partment  as  from  time  to  time  promul¬ 
gated  with  regard  to  sanitary  conditions 
and  hygiene. 

English  Language,  the  Basis  of  Instruction. 

“  The  English  language  shall  be  the 
medium  and  basis  of  instruction  in  all 
public  and  private  schools  within  the 
Territory,  and  any  school  where  Eng¬ 
lish  is  not  the  medium  and  basis  of  in¬ 
struction  shall  not  be  recognized  as  a 
public  or  private  school  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  chapter,  and  attendance 
thereat  shall  not  be  considered  attend¬ 
ance  at  school  in  compliance  with  law: 
Provided,  however,  That  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  another  language  shall  be 
taught  in  addition  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  such  instruction  may  be  author¬ 
ized  by  the  department  by  direct  order 
is  any  particular  instance.” 


WISCONSIN  LAW  RECOGNIZES 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Junior  high  schools  are  specifically  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  new  Wisconsin  law^  on  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Tlie  law'  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Section  1.  A  new  section  is  addeil  to 
the  statutes  to  be  numbered  and  to  read : 
40.635  (1)  High  school  as  used  in  this 
section  is  defined  as  a  distinct  organiza¬ 
tion  composed,  of  not  less  than  four  suc¬ 
cessive  grades,  the  highest  of  which  is 
tw  elfth  grade.  Junior  high  school  as  used 


THE  KINDERGAKTEN  AND 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 


That  the  great  world  war  will 
be  followed  by  years  of  agitation 
and  change  in  which  all  institu¬ 
tions  of  Government,  including  our 
own,  will  be  tried  and  tested  se¬ 
verely,  is  already  evident  from 
what  is  now  taking  place  in 
Europe  and  in  America. 

Intelligent  democracy  is  the  only 
protection  against  reaction  toward 
autocracy  on  the  one  side  and  class 
rule,  disintegration,  and  anarchy 
on  the  other. 

Our  American  democracy,  the 
hope  of  the  world,  demands  uni¬ 
versal  education  of  the  best  type — 
education  of  all  for  freedom,  init¬ 
iative,  self-restraint,  cooperation, 
and  obedience  to  law.  In  this  edu¬ 
cation  the  kindergarten  has  a  very 
important  place.  Its  spirit  is  that 
of  democracy,  and  tends  toward 
freedom,  initiative,  self-restraint, 
cooperation,  and  obedience  to  law. 

It  is  significant  that  the  kinder¬ 
garten  did  not  receive  govern¬ 
mental  approval  in  Germany,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  very  fact  of  its  spirit 
of  democracy,  and  that  Froebel 
looked  to  America  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  ideals  in  education. 

For  all  our  young  children,  both 
of  native  born  and  of  foreign  born 
parentage,  and  especially  for  the 
latter,  kindergarten  schools  should 
be  provided,  either  by  public  or  by 
private  support.  Our  millions  of 
children  of  kindergarten  age 
should  no  longer  be  deprived  of  the 
training  which  the  kindergarten 
gives  in  industry,  loyalty,  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  the  social  virtues  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  our  political,  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  democracy. 

I  should  like  to  urge  all  school 
officers  and  all  citizens  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  the  permanency  and 
fullest  development  of  our  democ¬ 
racy  to  use  their  influence  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
kindergartens  for  all  children. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


in  thi.s  .section  is  defined  as  a  distinct  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  grades  7  to  9. 
or  7  to  10,  inclusive.  Senior  higli  scliool 
as  used  in  this  .section  is  define<l  as  a 
distinct  organization  composed  of  grades 
10  to  12,  inclusive. 

“(2)  Any  district  maintaining  a  dis¬ 
trict  free  high  school,  a  union  free  high 


school,  or  a  graded  school  in  which  five 
or  more  teachers  are  employed  may  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  one  or  more  junior  high 
schools  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  The  laws  relating  to  district  and 
union  free  high  .schools  shall  govern  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  junior 
high  scliools  in  so  far  as  such  laws  are 
applicable  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Must  Have  40  Pupils. 

“(3)  (a)  No  junior  high  school  shall 
be  organized  in  a  district  where  the  ag¬ 
gregate  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  .sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  grades  for  the  preceding 
year  shall  have  been  less  than  40. 

“{h)  A  junior  high  school  organized  in 
a  district  maintaining  a  district  or  union 
free  high  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
.shall  be  composed  only  of  grades  seven 
to  nine,  inclusive. 

“(c)  A  junior  high  school  shall  employ 
at  least  three  teachers,  one  of  wiiom  shall 
be  qualified  to  teach  manual  training  or 
agriculture  and  one  of  whom  .shall  lie 
qualified  to  teach  domestic  science. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Required. 

“  (4)  (a)  No  general  nor  special  .State 
aid  shall  be  granted  to  a  junior  high 
school  maintained  in  a  district  containing 
a  senior  high  .school,  a  district  or  union 
free  high  school,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
except  that  for  the  purposes  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  be  grantetl 
a  higii  school,  the  junior  high  school  may 
be  included  with  the  senior  liigh  school ; 
and  satisfactory  work  in  manual  train¬ 
ing,  domestic  economy,  or  agriculture  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
junior  high  school  may  be  accepted  as 
compliance  with  the  requirements  re¬ 
lating  to  these  special  courses  in  the  two 
upper  grades  next  below  the  high  school, 
and  entitle  a  district  to  the  aid  us  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (1) 
of  section  20.29  of  the  statutes. 

“(h)  .4ny  district  not  containing  a  dis¬ 
trict  or  union  free  high  .school,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  which  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  junior  high  school  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the-  requirements  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  sliaU 
be  entitled  to  State  aid  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (2)  of  section  20.26  of  the  statutes. 


The  finance  committee  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  of  Providence  has  recommended,  and 
the  city  council  has  approved,  an  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  for  the  public  schools 
of  $200,000  to  be  applied  to  increasing 
teacliers  salaries.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  average  increase  made  possible  will 
be  $200.  This  follows  an  avera,ge  in¬ 
crease  of  $75  made  last  year.  The  as¬ 
sociation  of  public  school  teachers  had  re¬ 
quested  increases  averaging  $300. 
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Salaries  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

Data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  122  cities,  June,  1919. 

_ 


Cities. 

Number 
of  rooms 
assigned 
to  each 
princi¬ 
pal. 

Salary  of 
prmcipal. 

1 

2 

3 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

8-11 

$800-11,800 

12-19 

1,200-2,200 

20-24 

1,500-2,500 

Berkeley,  Calif . 

8 

1,620 

12 

1,860 

16 

2,100 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

6-10 

1,380-1,620 

11-17 

1,680-1,980 

18 

2,100-2,400 

Sacramento,  Calif . 

8 

1,560 

24 

2,100 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

8 

1,800 

12-16 

2,004 

24 

2,200 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo . 

8 

1,550 

16 

2,000 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  district  No.  1.. 

2-34 

1,200-2,000 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  district  No.  20. 

8-12 

1,500 

8 

1,350 

12 

1,700 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

8 

1,500 

12 

1,600-1,700 

16 

1,700-1,800 

24 

1,900-2,000 

Stamford,  Conn . 

8 

1,100-1,600 

12 

1,300-2,500 

18 

1,600-2,800 

24 

2,000-3,000 

Waterbury,  Coim . 

8 

1,700 

12 

1,900 

16 

2,100 

24 

2,600-2,800 

Wilmington,  Del . 

8 

1,150 

12 

1,2,50 

16 

1,350 

24 

1,700 

Washington,  D.  C . 

8 

'950 

Augusta,  Oa . 

8-12 

1,900 

16 

2,000 

24 

2,200 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

8 

1,200 

12 

1,320 

16 

1,500 

24 

^50 

Chicago,  Ill . 

2,000-3,750 

1,250 

Joliet,  Ill . 

8 

12 

1,350 

16 

1,450 

24 

1,650 

Quincy,  Ill . 

8 

1,100-1,250 

12 

1,200-1,500 

16 

1,300-1,600 

20 

1,400-1,850 

Springfield,  Ill . 

1,000-2,000 

1,150 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

8 

12 

1,350 

16 

1,.590 

South  Bond,  Ind . .'. .. 

1,375-2,035 

900-1,500 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Clinton,  Iowa . 

8 

1,075 

12 

1,225 

Dax'cnport,  Iowa . 

8 

1,400 

12 

1,800 

.  16 

2,000 

Dubuque,  Iowa . 

8 

1,200 

16-18 

1,500-1,900 

Topeka,  Kans . 

8-12-16-24 

1,600 

Wichita,  Kans . 

8 

1,170 

12 

1,350 

16 

1,350 

Newport,  Ky . 

8 

1,000 

12 

1,350 

Louisville,  Ky . . . 

950-1,600 

1,800 

Lewiston,  Me . 

Portland,  Me. . . 

17 

Boston,  Mass . 

2.500- 3,540 

1.500- 2,500 
1,000 

Chelsea,  Mass . 

Everett,  Mass . 

8 

12 

1,700 

16 

1,900-2,000 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

8 

1,520 

12-16 

2,360 

24 

2,480 

Haverhill,  Mass . 

8 

1,200 

12 

1,300 

>  Plus  $40  per  year  for  10  years.  In 
per  year  for  each  session  room. 

addition,  $30 

Cities. 


Haverhill,  Mass . 
Malden,  Mass.... 


Newton,  Mass. . 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Quincy,  Mass.... 

Salem,  Mass . 

Somerville,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Detroit,  Mich . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Mich . 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Dansinpr,  Mich. 


Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Mich. . 
Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. . . . 
St.  Paul,  Minn . 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


16-24  $1,800 

8  1,400 

12  1,900 

16  2,100 

.  2,850 

8  1,200 

12  1,360 

16  1,520-2,000 

12-16  2, 500 

.  2,200 

.  1,000-2,200 

8  1,900 

12  2,200 

16  2,500 

24  2,800 

13  2,000 

22  3,200 

... 

8  1,1 ')0 

12  1,250 

16  1,350 

8  1,150 

12  1,300 

16  1,600 

24  1,800 

8  990 

12  l,a30 

16  1,070 

24  1, 150 

8  1,150 

12  1.600 

16  1,800 

8  1,100-1,250 

12  1,350 

16  1,600 

8  1,300-1,800 

12-16  1,300-2,200 

24  1,300-2,800 

8  1,160-1,400 

12  1,400-1,600 

16  1,600-1,800 

24  1,800-2,000 

5- 9  900-1,170 

10-14  1,036-1,305 

15- 20  1,170-1,440 

6- 9  1,850 

14-17  2,950 

8  21,700 

12  2  1,850 

16- 24  2  2,000 

8  1,380 

12  1,620 

16  1,860 

24  2,100 

8  1,500 

16  2,000 

8  1,100 

12  1,200 

16  1,300 

.  1,550-2,750 

12-24  1,900-3,200 

12  1,800-2,500 

16-24  2,000-3,-500 

.  2,400-3,700 

8  1,500 

16  2,600 

24  2, 500 

16  1,850 

24  2,  .500 

8  1,500 

12-16  1, 900-2,  .500 

24  2, 500-3, 300 

12  1,500 

16-24  2,1.50 

(»)  1, 700 

8-12  1,150-1,450 

8  1,000 

12  1,050 

16  1,150 

24  1,600 

8-24  2, 500 

8  875-950 

12  1,025 

>  $1,0,50  for  the  first  room,  plus  $35  for  each  additional 
room. 

z  Maximum. 

» .411. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Butte,  Mont. . 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


Manchester,  N.  H. 
Nashua,  N.  H - 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Bayonne,  N.  J . 

East  Orange,  N.  J. . 


Jersey  City... 
Orange,  N.  J. 


Passaic,  N.  J.. . 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Perth  .4mboy,  N.  J. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y _ 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 


Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Number 
of  rooms 
assigned 
to  each 
princi¬ 
pal. 


Salary  of 
principal. 


Cilies. 

Number 
of  rooms 
assigned 
to  each 
princi¬ 
pal. 

Salary  of 
principal. 

1 

2 

3 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

16 

$1,350 

Kingston,  N.  Y . 

8 

1,200 

12 

1,500 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y . 

8-16 

2.000-2,500 

17 

2,500-3,000 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 

8 

1,000 

12 

1,300 

16 

1,400 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

8 

1,200-1, 500 

10-19 

1,200-2,200 

Syi-acuse,  N.  Y . 

8 

1,200 

16 

2,200 

Troy,  N.  Y . 1 . 

8 

1,200 

12 

1,400 

16 

1,800 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

8 

1,200 

12 

1,300 

10 

1,800 

24 

2,200 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

8-16 

950 

Akron,  Ohio . 

1,650-1,800 

1,500-1,700 

Canton,  Ohio . . 

8-24 

Ctnciniiati,  Ohio . 

8-24 

1,600-3,000 

Columbu.s,  Ohio . 

8 

1,200-1,500 

12 

1,200-1,600 

16-24 

1,200-1,700 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

8 

1,200-1,500 

12-16 

1,500-1,800 

24 

1,500-1,900 

8 

12 

1,300 

1,4.50 

16-24 

1,700 

Newark,  Ohio . 

8-12 

1,200 

Springfield,  Ohio . 

8 

1,000 

12 

1,400 

16 

1,650 

Youngstown,  Ohio . 

8 

1,300 

12 

1,300-1,800 

16 

1,500-2,000 

Muskogee,  Okla . 

8 

1, 400 

12 

1,650 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

8 

1,200-1,400 

1,300-1,500 

12 

16 

1,400-1,700 

24 

1,800 

Portland,  Oreg . 

1,600-2,200 

1,540 

Altoona,  Pa..r . 

12 

24 

1,890 

8 

1,250 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

1, 200-1, 800 

McKeesport,  Pa . 

8-12 

1,500 

16 

1,600 

24 

1,8.50 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

800-3, lOO 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

8 

1, 100-1, 600 

12 

■  1,600-2,000 

16-24 

2, 100-2, 700 

Sprant  on.  Pn . 

8-11 

1,200-1,400 

1,300-1,500 

12-15 

18-19 

1,400-1,600 

20 

1, 500-1, 700 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . 

8 

1,000 

20 

1,800 

Providence,  R.  I . 

8 

1,900 

12 

2,300 

16-24 

2,600 

Warwick.  R.  I . 

8 

1,400 

Charleston,  S.  C . . . 

24 

1,6.50-1,870 

Columbia,  S.  C . 

8 

1,260 

16 

1,600 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

8 

1,200 

12 

1,200-1,500 

16 

1,500-1,750 

24 

1,750-2,000 

Galveston,  Tex . 

8 

1,402 

12 

],.589 

16 

1,963 

24 

2,150 

Houston,  Tex . 

S-24 

1,200-1,900 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

8 

1,  ,580 

12 

1,780 

16 

1,980 

20 

2, 180 

Waco,  Tex . 

8 

1,200 

12 

1,500 

16 

1,800 

Salt  Lake,  Utah . . 

1,350-2,500 

1,200 

Lynchburg,  Va . . . 

8-12 
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CUics. 

Number 
of  rooms 
assigned 
to  each 
princi¬ 
pal. 

Salary  of 
principal. 

1 

2 

3 

$1,774-2,500 

Spokane,  Wash . 

8 

1,450 

12 

1,650 

16 

1,850 

24 

1,950 

WheeliuR,  W.  Va . 

12-24 

1,900 

Green  Bay,  'Wis . 

8-12 

1,000 

24 

2, 100 

Madison,  Wis . 

8 

1,000-1,200 

12 

1,100-1,250 

.Milwaukee,  Wis . 

1-7 

1,260-1,380 

8-1.5 

1,440-2,100 

16-i- 

2,160-2,700 

Oshkosh,  Wis . 

8-16 

1,600 

1,313-2,000 

Sheboyjs'an,  Wis . 

12-16 

1,500-1,800 

Superior,  Wi.s . 

12 

1,200-2,400 

16 

1,600-2,400 

24 

1,800-2,700 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  AT  WOMEN’S  INTEK- 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

Health  education  formed  the  subject  of 
a  full  morning  session  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Women  Physicians, 
at  New  York,  September  26.  Dr.  Ira  S. 
Wile  discussed  “  Health  Classes  for  Chil¬ 
dren,”  Dr.  Lilian  Welsh,  of  Baltimore, 
spoke  on  “  Health  Education  in  Colleges 
and  Schools,”  Dr.  Nancy  Jenison  de¬ 
scribed  the  function  of  the  hospital  in 
health  educational  work,  and  Dr.  Eleanor 
Bertine  discussed  “  The  Health  Center.” 

School  health  conditions  will  be  the 
further  subject  of  the  conference  on  Oc¬ 
tober  21-22,  when  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker, 
New  York,  will  talk  on  “  Child  Hygiene,” 
Dr.  Wilfred  Lay,  New  York,  on  “A  Re¬ 
interpretation  of  Childhood,”  Miss  Grace 
Fulmer,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  “  The 
Value  of  Play  in  the  Development  of  the 
Child,”  and  Miss  Helen  Marot,  on  “  The 
Creative  Impulse  in  Industry.”  There 
Will  be  a  session  on  October  22  given  over 
to  sex  education. 


A  Virginia  superintendent  of  schools 
was  recently  moving  for  a  nine  months’ 
term  in  his  county.  One  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  county,  a  man  of  large 
means  and  with  no  children  to  educate, 
went  to  the  superintendent  and  said :  “  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  increasing 
the  school  tax,  provided  the  children  for 
whom  the  .schools  are  maintained  are  all 
required  to  attend  them ;  but  I  do  protest 
with  all  earne.stness  against  the  addi¬ 
tional  tax  if  parents  who  do  not  appreci¬ 
ate  education  are  left  to  decide  whether 
their  children  shall  go  to  school  or  not.” — 
Rich)ii  ond  Ti  m  es-D  ispa  tch. 


You  can’t  teach  thrift  until  you 
have  learned  to  save. 

Buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 


STATE  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS  FAVORED  FOR  OHIO 


Men  High  School  Teachers  Association  Take  Lead  in  Forming  State  Organiza¬ 
tion — Emergency  Situation,  Say  Teachers. 


T  ’  - 

i 

( 

Resolutions  favoring  the  organization 
'of  a  State  federation  of  teachers  for  Ohio 
w’ere  adopted  by  the  Men  High  School 
Teachcr,s’  Association  of  Cincinnati,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Walnut  Hills  High  School 
on  September  12.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  investigated  the  subject 
Stated 

“  Certainly  the  public  has  not  j’et  been 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  competent 
teachers  can  not  be  secured  nor  pei’- 
manently  retained  on  the  meager  salaries 
that  are  being  paid  throughout  the  State. 
Educational  conditions  here  in  our  own 
city  are  typical.  Within  the  past  six 
years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
more  than  10  per  cent.  Within  this  period 
teachers’  salaries  not  only  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living;  they  have 
remained  almost  stationary.  Take,  for 
example,  the  salaries  paid  to  high-school 
teachers,  who  20  years  ago  were  receiving 
as  a  maximum  salary  what  was  then  re¬ 
garded  as  a  reasonable,  though  very 
moderate,  compensation — .$2,000  per  an¬ 
num.  By  1913  the  high-school  teacher 
was  laboring  under  pecuniary  strain,  with 
a  maximum  salary  which  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  only  .$2, .300.  If  within  the  past 
six  years  Salaries  had  kept  even  pace  with 
the  cost  of  living,  he  Avould  now  be  re¬ 
ceiving  a  maximum  of  over  ,$4,000.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  his  present  maximum  is 
only  .$2,n00.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
within  the  past  six  years  high-school 
salaries  in  Cincinnati  have  suffered  an 
actual  reduction  in  pui’cha.sing  value  of 
almost  50  per  cent.” 

In  recommending  the  organization  of 
a  federation,  the  committee  gave  as  its 
reasons  the  following: 

“  In  the  lirst  place,  we  are  convinced 
that  only  by  a  truly  representative  body 
of  this  character — an  organization  of,  by, 
and  for  the  teachers — rve  are  convinced 
that  only  by  a  democratic  and  self-direct¬ 
ing  association  comprising  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  the  entire  teaching  force,  can  we 
hope  to  secure  concerted  action  on  im¬ 
portant  issues  affecting  the  vital  interests 
of  education ;  only  by  such  an  association 
can  we  hope  to  exercise  a  selective  influ¬ 
ence  on  legislative  candidates  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  interests.  In  the  second 
place,  the  investigations  conducted  by  our 
committee  leave  no  doubt  that  similar 
organizations  in  other  cities  have  met 
with  conspicuous  success.  And  in .  the 
third  place — and  this  argument  is  equally 
persuasive — we  are  compelled  to  acknowl¬ 


edge  that  all  other  plans  of  cooperative 
action  have  signally  failed.” 

Indorsing  the  recommendations  of  its 
special  committee  the  Cincinnati  Men 
High-School  Teachers’  Association  went 
on  record — 

(1)  As  favoring  the  formation  of  a 
State  federation  of  teachers,  which  shall 
embrace  in  its  membership  all  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
business  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with 
other  organizations.  State  and  local, 
shall  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  legis¬ 
lative  action  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  and  the  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  of  teachers. 

(2)  As  favoring  the  immediate  organi¬ 
zation  in  Cincinnati  of  a  local  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  teachers  which  shall 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  similar 
bodies  throughout  the  State  in  forming 
such  a  federation. 


NOT  ENOUGH  TO  LIVE  ON. 

[From  the  Atlanta  fGa)  Journal.] 

Among  24  typical  cases  which  were 
investigated  in  detail,  salaries  fell  short 
of  expenses  by  amounts  ranging  from 
$54  to  $425.  That  is  to  say,  teachers  not 
only  are  unable  to  lay  up  savings  against 
sickness  and  old  age,  but  also  are  unable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present,  so  that 
to  remain  in  their  profession  they  must 
go  into  debt. 

“Is  it  to  be  wondered,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  that  so  many  men  and  women 
who  had  dedicated  their  talents  to  the 
schoolroom  are  leaving  it  for  commercial 
and  industrial  pursuits  which  offer  at 
least  a  living  wage  and  in  many  instances 
a  comfortable  compensation?  A  leading 
textile  magazine,  reporting  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  school-teachers  recently  applied 
for  work  as  mill  hands,  comments : 
‘Superintendents  and  overseers  should 
find  places  for  those  workers,  as,  given 
two  months  in  the  mills,  they  will  never 
teach  school  again.’  Telegraph  messen¬ 
gers,  cooks,  and  even  unskilled  laborers 
command  much  better  pay  than  do  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers,  whilst  business  voca¬ 
tions  involving  anything  like  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  attaches  to  the  classroom 
yield  rewards  that  make  teaching,  as  it 
is  now  generally  paid,  seem  purely  a 
labor  of  idealism  and  love.  That  is  the 
kind  of  labor  it  ought  to  be,  as  far  as 
the  great  impelling  purpose  of  those  who 
enter  it  is  concerned ;  if  it  were  not  such 


IG 
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in  fact,  tlie  rank  and  file  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  would  have  deserted  long  ago.  But 
V,  hen  conditions  reach  the  pass  where  a 
teacher's  salary  can  not  buy  the  ordinary 


The  Ph.  D.  degree. — Cambridge,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Oxford  and  the  north¬ 
ern  universities,  has  decided  to  give  the 
I’h.  D.  degree.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
stimulate  re.search  amongst  its  own 
students,  and  attract  to  the  university  a 
number  of  researchers  from  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  Candidates  who*  wish  to  enter 
tlie  university  as  research  students  should 
apply  for  the  present  to  the  registrary  of 
the  Univer.sity  of  Cambridge.  Later  a 
board  of  research  students  will  be  set  up, 
whose  .secretary  will  receive  applications. 

Each  application  .shall  be  accompanied 
by— 

(i)  A  diploma  or  other  certificate  of 
graduation  at  a  university; 

(ii)  A  statement  as  to  the  course  of 
research  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
l)ursue,  together  with  such  evidence  of 
qualification,  attainments,  and  previous 
study  as  he  may  be  able  to  submit ; 

(iii)  A  certificate  or  declaration  that 
the  applicant  has  attained  the  age  of  21 
years. 

At  the  end  of  two  years’  research,  either 
at  Cambridge  or  partly  at  some  other  rec¬ 
ognized  institution,  the  candidate  for  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  may  submit  a  dissertation, 
and  if  this  be  approved  he  may  proceed 
to  the  degree.  Should  he  not  keep  a  suf¬ 
ficient  numlier  of  terms,  he  may  receive  a 
certificate  of  his  diligence  at  Cambridge, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  counted  toward 
n  degree  in  another  university.  The 
Ph.  D.  degree  will  thus  be  attainable  in 
al)out  the  same  period  as  an  M.  A.  and  at 
al)oiit  the  same  age. 

Hitherto  the  doctorates  at  Cambridge — 
doctorates  of  divinity,  law,  science,  and 
literature — are  senior  degrees,  which  are 
generally  only  taken  by  middle-aged  men, 
and  can  not  be  taken  until  at  least  five 
years  after  the  candidate  has  taken  his 
M.  A. 

In  framing  their  regulations,  the  au- 
thoritites  at  Cambridge  aim  to  keep  the 
standard  high — at  least  as  high  as  at 
Harvard,  Oxford,  and  the  other  English 
xiniversities. 

The  admission  of  women  to  menihership 
of  the  universitg. — Many  members  of  the 
senate  of  Cambridge  University  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  w’hen  the 
university  should  consider  afresh  the  po¬ 
sition  of  women  students. 

In  18&7  the  senate  rejected  the  pro¬ 


comforts  or  even  nece.ssities  of  life,  it  is 
high  time  for  the  State  and  the  Nation 
to  w'ake  up.  A  danger  point  of  injustice 
is  at  hand.” 


posals  made  by  a  syndicate  to  admit 
women  to  the  titles  of  degrees.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  women  students  to  the  university 
has  remained  substantially  unaltered 
since  that  date. 

In  recent  years,  even  before  the  war, 
women  have  taken  a  greatly  increased 
share  in  the  higher  work  of  education 
and  in  research,  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  in  the  public  service.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  importance  and  variety  of 
the  services  which  they  have  rendered  to 
the  Nation  during  the  present  war  has 
undoubtedly  affected  greatly  the  attitude 
of  men  of  all  classes  toward  the  whole 
question  of  the  position  and  work  of 
women.  The  change  of  attitude  tlius 
brouglit  about  has  been  most  remarkably 
illustrated  by  the  agreed  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women ;  in  this  extension  the 
university  franchise  has  been  included. 

The  proposals  made  in  1897  bore  ad¬ 
mittedly  the  character  of  a  compromise. 
It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  passed 
for  the  adoption  of  half  measures,  and 
that  women  should  be  admitted  to  full 
membership  of  the  university. 

This  conviction  is  based  on  a  review 
not  only  of  the  general  position  of  women 
in  the  country  but  of  the  history  of  Gir- 
ton  and  Newnham  Colleges  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  university.  This  opinion  is 
held  that  it  is  not  desirable  in  the  in¬ 
terests  either  of  the  university  or  of  the 
women’s  colleges  that  the  distinguished 
staffs  of  these  colleges  should  be  kept  any 
longer  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  or  that 
the  students  should  be  still  working  in 
the  university  on  sufferance,  and  without 
the  regular  and  full  recognition  of  their 
studies. 

It  is  proposed  that  as  .soon  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  state  of  affairs  allows  the  university 
to  give  full  consideration  to  the  matter, 
the  council  of  the  senate  should  be  asked 
to  nominate  a  syndicate  to  report  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  effecting  this 
object. 

An  Amcriean  professor  of  the  laws  of 
England. — The  connection  of  Cambridge 
has  always  been  a  close  one  with  the 
older  and  eastern  universities  of  the 
United  States;  but  for  the  first  time  in 
modern  history  an  American  citizen  has 
been  elected  to  a  professoi"shlp  in  this 
university.  Professors  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  only  sit  in  endowed  chairs,  and 


they  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 
Last  February  Dr.  H.  D.  Hazeltine,  uni¬ 
versity  reader  in  English  law,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  (Providence,  R.  1.), 
and  an  LL.B.  of  Harvard  University  was 
elected  into  the  Downing  professorsliip  of 
the  laws  of  England. 


APPEAL  FOR  HELP  FOR  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  IN  NORTHERN  FRANCE 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

They  were  meant  to  be  placed  under 
ground,  not  used  as  .surface  buildings, 
but  any  shelter  in  the  devastated  region 
is  acceptable  and  this  salvage  can  re¬ 
place  the  school  buildings. 

Inside  these  impoverished  schoolhouses 
there  is  nothing.  An  enterprising  school¬ 
master  will  find  planks  in  the  near-by 
trenches,  and  if  he  can  find  nails  he  will 
knock  together  a  bench  for  his  pupils 
to  .sit  upon.  If  he  can  obtain  chalk  he 
has  his  class  in  arithmetic  figure  on  the 
rough  walls  in  lieu  of  a  blackboard.  If 
he  has  suflicient  memory  he  teaches  his 
pupils  what  he  remembers  of  history  and 
geography. 

The  instructors  are  Government  paid, 
their  salaries  varying  from  150  to  300 
francs  a  month.  The  French  Government 
owns  tlie  school  buildings  and  equips  the 
schools,  the  taxes  in  the  past  levied  on 
the  communes  making  possible  this  sup¬ 
port.  IVhen  communes  are  wiped  out 
and  buildings  are  nonexistent  taxes  can 
not  be  levied,  and  until  a  readjustment 
of  Government  finances  is  accomplished 
there  is  little  pro.spect  of  adequate  school 
facilities  in  the  war-wrecked  area. 

The  passing  visitor  would  judge  the 
children  normal,  but  our  child  expert 
who  is  working  among  them  gives  the 
following  data: 


Total 

number 

of 

cbildren. 

Sub¬ 

normal. 

Normal. 

31 

22 

9 

41 

37 

4 

38 

34 

4 

30 

22 

8 

6e 

43 

12 

Seeing  them  play  their  century-old 
games  (when  they  have  not  forgotten 
them  through  the  terror  of  war  days) 
one  might  judge  them  normal  children, 
but  at  the  clinics,  undressed,  there  is  no 
misjudging  the  inflated  abdomens,  flat 
chests,  flabby  flesh,  and  slender  arms 
and  legs.  Above  all,  when  a  child  who 
appeared  to  be  6  or  7  years  of  age  was 
questioned  it  would  invariably  prove  to  be 
8  or  9.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Ai.sne. 

If  we  can  tide  them  through  the  bitter 
time  ahead,  as  they  stagger  to  their  feet, 
we  will  be  helping  not  only  France  l)ut 
all  the  world. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CAMBRIDGE.  ENGLAND 

(By  Arthur  E.  Shipley,  vice  chancellor.) 
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A  MODERN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAN  IN 
NEW  ALABAMA  SCHOOL  CODE. 


Legislature  Provides  for  Reorganization  on  the  6-3-3  Basis 

for  Entire  State — Compulsory  Attendance  Machinery — A 

State  Council  of  Education  for  Higher  Institutions. 

Following'  the  educational  survey  of  the  State  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Alabama 
Le  gislature  in  special  session  has  passed  a  new  school 
code  intended  to  establish,  in  the  words  of  State 
Siiperiutendeiit  Lowell,  “a  coher¬ 
ent,  modern,  and  unified  scheme  of 
l)nl)lic  education  in  Alaljaiiia.” 

Prominent  among  the  cluuiges 
effect(Ml  by  the  new  law  is  the 
reorganization  of  the  elementary 
and  Idgli  sclmols  of  tlie  State  on 
tlie  G-3-3  Ilian.  This  means  that 
the  junior  Ingh  school  movement, 
which  lias  been  making  remark¬ 
able  lieadway  everywhere  in  the 
past  few  years,  ha.s  taken  firm 
iiold  in  one  of  tlie  most  important 
States  of  the  soutliern  group. 

This  and  other  significant  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Alabama  scliool 
code  are  outlined  by  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  Dowell  as  follows; 

1.  A  colierent,  modern,  and  uni- 
fieil  .scheme  of  public  education  in 
Alabama. 

2.  A  State  board  of  education 
clothed  witli  all  tlie  power  author¬ 
ized  under  the  con.stitution  to 
direct  tlie  public-school  interests 
of  tlio  State,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  which  are  controlled  liy 
board.s  of  trustees  provided  for 
in  the  constitution.  Tlie  members 
of  the  State  board  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  witli  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  tlie  Senate  and  serve 
for  terms  of  12  years,  one-third  of 
the  terms  expiring  evei’y  four 
years.  For  the  use  of  the  Slate 
board  a  maximum  revolving  fund  of  !flo0,000  annually  is 
provided. 

3.  Provision  for  the  reorganization  of  the  elementary  and 
■  high  scliools  of  the  State  on  the  G-3-3  plan. 

4.  A  better  certification  law  authorizing  tlie  i.ssuance  of 
•special  certificates  according  to  the  training  of  the  applicants. 
The  State  board  lias  the  power  to  authorize  and  prescribe 
.special  types  of  certificates,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
work  tlie  teacher  is  to  do. 

5.  A  modern  law  for  the  government,  control,  and  super- 

((.’ontinued  on  ii,  10.) 


TEACHERS  SHOULD  HAVE  PART  IN  DETER¬ 
MINING  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES. 


Emergency  Commission  Points  Out  Need  —  Urges  State 
Laws — “Necessary  for  Democracy  in  Public  School  Serv¬ 
ice,”  says  Report. 

Participation  by  teachers  in  soh  ing  the  laro-o)'  jiroh- 
leins  of  educational  administration,  includino-  cour.se.s 
of  study,  textbooks,  types  of  Imildinos  and  eipupnient, 
and  the,  formulation  of  budgets,  is  “  indispensable  to 

I  he  best  devehaniient  of  the  public 
.schools,”  and  a  necessary  recogni- 
lion  of  the  principle  of  democracy 
in  public  school  service,  according 
to  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
National  Education  ( 'ommission  on 
Emergency  in  Education.  The  re¬ 
port  says : 

Board  Responsible  for  Policies. 

In  the  administration  of  the 
public  schools  we  recognize  boards 
of  educalioii  as  the  representatives 
of  file  people.  Theirs  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  adopt  the  policies 
which  will  niak<‘  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  education  and 
through  public  education  for  the 
develoiinient  of  our  democratic 
sociot.w  W('  recognize  the  super- 
intendcut  of  schools  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  ollicci’  clio.sen  by  the  board 
of  education  to  carry  out  its 
policies  and  to  recommend  to 
these  representatives  of  tlie  iieoplo 
tlie  kind  of  action  that  will  make 
for  the  rcailization  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  ideals.  At  the  .same  lime, 
we  know  that  teachers  working 
in  the  classrooms  of  our  public 
schools  have  contributed  ideas 
tliat  have  had  a  determining  influ¬ 
ence  upon  (‘ducatioual  progress. 
Through  teachers'  councils,  through 
committees,  through  voluntary 
a.ssociations,  and  through  individual  recommendations  teacliers 
have  concerned  themselves  witli  the  larger  iiroblems  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  to  the  great  benefit  of  tlie  schools. 

Boards  of  education  and  administrative  oflicers  in  those 
communities  that  have  made  the  greatest  progress  have  recog¬ 
nized  this  principle.  In  many  places,  by  rule  of  the  board 
or  by  invitation  of  tlie  superintendent,  teachers’  organizations 
have  been  requested  to  make  recommendations  affecting  courses 
of  study,  the  adoption  of  textbooks,  types  of  building  and 
equipment,  the  organization  of  s)i<'cial  clas.ses  and  special  kinds 
of  schools,  and  tlie  formulation  of  budgets. 


OPEN 
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TO 
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School-health  Adveitisiug  by  the  Child  Health  Oi'ganizatiou, 
New  York. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  MOVEMENT  SHOWS  RAPID  GROWTH 


Sixty-nine  Colleges  of  This  Type  Since  1907 — Public  and  Private  Junior 
Colleges — Must  Raise  Standard  of  Instruction,  Says  Bureau  Report. 

-  ■< 

ajid  universities.  It  is  also  inferior  to 


Teacher  Participation  Indispensable. 

heiievt*  that  tliis  partii'ipatiou  by  j 
ti'acliers  is  in<lis|jensai)le  to  the  best  tle- 
vel()iijnent  of  the  jinblie  schools.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  sncli  participation  shonkl  be 
the  right  and  l•espollsil)ility  of  every 
teacher.  To  this  end  wo  urge  tliat  Ixiards 
td  education  by  theii-  rules  recognize  this 
right,  an-d  i»rovide  stattsl  meetings  at 
■which  teachers  will  be  heard.  In  order 
to  guarantee  such  participation,  we  urge 
Stale  legislatures— the  final  authoidties 
through  whose  action  local  lM)ards  of  edu¬ 
cation  e.xercise  the  control  now  vestetl  in 
them — tt»  enact  laws  providing  that  te^icli- 
ers  may  appear  before  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  ami  providing  that  these  boards 
.shall  gi\  e  them  an  t)pi>oiluiut.v  to  present 
their  sug.gestions  and  prop<>sals  for  im¬ 
proving  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Will  Raise  Status  of  Profession. 

If  these  ste)is  are  taken  not  onl.v  will 
the  insight,  knowledge,  and  skill  of  every 
teacher  be  made  available  for  the  ))rorno- 
tion  of  educiiliouiil  jirogress,  but  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  inlluence  of  the  clas.s- 
room  teacher  will  be  oflieially  i-ecognizetl, 
the  calling  will  become  thereby  more  dig¬ 
nified  and  attfiictive,  and  larger  numbers 
of  the  strong  and  capable  youn.g  men  ;ind 
women  of  llie  country  will  enter  ptddic- 
scliool  .service  as  a  life  career.  Next  to 
the  provision  of  belter  salaries  fo'r 
teachers,  notliing  will  do  more  to  raise 
tite  status  of  the  profession  and  make  its  ] 
service  attractive  to  the  kind  of  men  and  | 
women  tliat  tlu'  schools  need,  tlian  tlie  i 
acloidiou  of  a  jKilicy  that  will  lift  the 
classroom  te.acher  above  the  level  of  -.i 
mere  routine  worker  carrying  out  in  a 
meclianicul  fashion  plans  and  jiolicle.^ 
tliat  are  liamled  down  from  above. 

In  recognition  of  the  ]irinciiiles  cpf 
democracy  in  public-.school  service,  there 
must  be  added  to  the  wisdom  of  the  boards 
of  (xlucation  and  to  the  .iudgment  and 
executive  ability  of  their  administrative 
officers  the  effective  iiarticiiiallon  of 
classroom  teachers  in  the  development  of 
the  policies  wliich  control  education. 


DELAWARE  EDUCATING  PEOPLE  OF  STATE 

ON  PROBLEM  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Taking  as  its  motto,  “  That  State 
serves  Ivest  which  apiilies  the  lessons  of 
war  to  the  opportunitie.s  of  peace,”  Dela¬ 
ware  has  combined  in  one  clearing  house 
the  needs  of  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  State  board  of  health,  the  Stale 
liighway  department,  the  rcx^onstruction 
commission  (child  welfare),  and  the 
Survey  Commission  (Government),  under 
the  title  of  “  The  Delaware  State  I'ro- 
grain,” 


Sixty-nine  .junior  colleges  have  been 
or.gauized  since  1907,  and  more  than  lialf 
of  lliese  siiM-e  lOl-j,  according  to  a  bul¬ 
letin  .just  issueil  by  lla>  Bureau  of  Kduca- 
tioij.  Tile  bulletin  was  jircpared  by  P.  M. 
itlcDowell,  of  Gracelanil  College,  Lamoni, 
Iowa.  It  reviews  the  .junior  college  his- 
toricall.v  and  describes  tiie  ]uesent  move¬ 
ment. 

Four  tyiKPs  of  junior  college  are  dis- 
tinguisiwxl  h.v  Dr.  yicDowell: 

id)  The  ‘‘.junior  collegi'”  or  “lower 
division"  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
of  tlu‘  universit.v.  This  organiziition  is  | 
found  at  present  in  the  universities  of  i 
t’hica.go,  t'alifornia,  and  IVashington.  ! 

iU)  Monnal  schools  accredite(l  for  two 
.x'cars  of  college  work.  Such  institutions 
have  Ixen  otticiall.v  recognized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  States;  Arizona,  Indiana,  Michi¬ 
gan,  yiiimesota,  Xorth  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  l^tah,  IVest  Virginia,  and  B’is-  ] 
<-onsin. 

(rO  The  jiublic  high  school  exti'uded  to 
im-lude  the  lirsl.  two  years  of  college 
woi  k.  'Pile  names  of  ■>!)  such  institutions 
have  Ittx'u  reported.  <  >f  this  number,  ‘21 
are  iu  ( 'aliforuia. 

(il)  d'he  .-mall  private  colle.ge  which 
h:is  limit<'d  its  work  to  two  .vears.  The 
names  of  IK!  such  college's  have  bee'ii  re- 
jiorted.  Of  this  number,  10  are  in  Texas, 
14  in  .Misseiuri,  !)  in  Virginia,  and  0  in 
Illinois. 

Ji:nior  Collen*  Course  of  Study. 

Uegarding  tlie  ctmrse  of  stmly  iu  the 
.junior  colleges.  Dr.  yUDowell  llmls  tluit 
the  triiditioiial  freshmen  ;ind  soiihomore 
courses  occtiii.v  the  bulk  of  the  curriculum 
of  both  tyjies  of  institutions;  that  private 
.junior  colleges  adhere  more  clo.sel.v  to  tile 
clas.si<-itl  courses  than  do  tine  ]aiblic  insti- 
tuti<*ns;  iuul  that  jmblic  .junior  colleges 
:ire  offering  more  and  ti  greater  variety 
of  vtx'ational  or  tinishiug  cour.scs  than  the 
private  institutions.  Of  the  work  olfi'red 
by  tlm  former,  17  per  cent  may  Im  consid- 
ei't'd  vocatii>ual.  as  compared  with  onl.y 


If  the  courses  in  eilucation  are  omitted 
the  latter  would  1h'  reduced  to  4.5  per 
cent,  .‘^ixty  per  cent  of  the  private  .(unior 
colh'ges  reportiii.g  offer  courses  in  edu¬ 
cation.  as  conpiared  with  oniy  1(1  per  cent 
of  the  public  colle.ges. 

Training  and  Experience  of  Instructors. 

.lud.ging  by  the  academic  tlttgrees  .se¬ 
cured  an  1  by  the  amount  of  graduate  work 
completetl,  Dr.  McDowell  linds  that  the 
training  of  tiie  in.struetors  of  tlie  .iunior 
colle.ge  studietl  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
stiindanl  maintained  by  c-ertain  colleges 


the  stiimhirds  :ii  present  ii.greed  uiion  as 
de.siralile  for  the  .junior  colleges  tlu'm- 
selves. 

The  iusiructors  in  junior  colleges  have 
liad  less  leachin.g  experience  than  the  in¬ 
structors  of  freshman  :md  sophomore 
claK,ses  in  certain  stiuuhird  colleges  tnid 
universities. 

In.struetors  in  junior  colleges  tire  ro- 
(piired  to  carry  ti  heavier  scliedulc  than 
are  tiie  instructors  in  ccrlaiii  standard 
colle.ges  aial  nnii  ersities.  The  numlier  of 
hours  devoted  exclusively  to  freshman 
:ind  soi)homore  cla.sses  is.  liowever,  ap- 
]iroxiniatel,v  tlu*  s:ime  in  all  classes  of  in¬ 
stitutions  considereil  in  this  investi.ga- 
tioii. 

'I'lie  eiii-ollment  in  tin-  |•('eitat^on  sec- 
timis  in  the  juiuor  colleges  is  much  le.ss 
on  an  avor.-ige  than  is  that  of  the  lirst 
:in<l  second  year  classes  in  tlu*  standard 
lolleges  .-iml  universities  consideriMl. 

Standardizing  the  Junior  College. 

Analyzing  the  various  atteiniits  to 
standardize  llie  junior  college,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  arrives  iit  the  following  concUi- 
sions : 

1.  The  junior  llc.ge  luis  heen  recog¬ 
nized  oHicially,  :i.t  least  iu  specific  cases, 
hy  the  following  instit\itioiis :  Tin*  State 
Ihiiversities  of  Arkansas,  Califoini:i, 
Idaho,  Ijulitina.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mi.ssonri,  M'cxtis, 
ami  It’ashington,  t.o.gether  with  Lc'lanil 
.S  t  a  nf ord  Un  i versit.v. 

2.  The  State  legislatures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  States  liave  enacted  le.gislation  hcitr- 
ing  to  a  greater  or  less  e.xtent  on  the 
junior  colle,ge  movement:  California, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  4'e.xa.s,  and  Wisconsin. 

.■>.  The  State  departments  of  ednciition, 
ill, so,  of  tile  following  .States  have  rec- 
ognizeil  file  junior  colh'ge :  Califoi-nia, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Texa.s,  I'lijli,  Vii'ginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

4.  In  addition  to  llie  ahovi*  the  follow- 
in.g  accrediting  iigeiicies  Imve  attempted 
to  estahlish  desirable  standards  for 
junior  colleges:  The  Kentucky  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  col¬ 
lege  section  of  tlie  .State  Teachers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Texas,  the  Nortli  Central  .Vs- 
.sociafion  of  Schools  iind  Colleges,  the 
hoard  of  educiition  of  the  Metliodist 
Eiiiseopal  Churcli  .South,  and  tlie  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Collegt'sand  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States. 

5.  The  standanls  that  liave  heen  estab- 
lislieil  hy  the.so  various  accreiliting  agen¬ 
cies  approximate  uniformity  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  point.s: 
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(a)  The  nuiterial  equipment  necessary 
for  colleRe  grade  work. 

(h)  The  scope  of  the  work  that  should 
lie  attempted  and  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation. 

(c )  The  training  to  bo  expecterl  of  each 
instructor  and  tlie  amount  of  teaching  to 
lie  reiiuired. 

(d)  Tiie  amount  of  work  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  sliouid  be  permitted  to  carry. 

(cl  The  relation  of  the  junior  college 
to  (he  liigh  school  or  academy  with  which 
it  is  connected. 

if)  Tlie  general  standard  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  junior  college  must  be  of  col¬ 
lege  rank. 

Answers  Fundamental  Needs. 

In  ids  conclu.sions  Dr.  McDowell  says : 

“  From  the  study  of  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  junior  college  we  may 
conclude  that  it  has  appeared  in  response 
to  certain  fundamental  needs,  and  hence 
that  for  the  present  at  least  it  seems 
assured  of  a  place  in  our  system  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

“  From  tlie  study  of  the  present  statu.s 
of  the  junior  college  we  maj'  conclude: 

“  (a)  That  if  the  junior  colleges  are  to 
justify  their  attempt  to  offer  the  first 
two  years  of  standard  college  work  they 
must  secure  better-trained  faculties. 
Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  junior  colleges 
studied  need  to  raise  their  standards  in 
this  respect. 

“(b)  That  at  present  the  junior  col¬ 
leges.  especially  the  private  institutions, 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  large  proportion  of  their  students 
wlio  do  not  intend  to  enter  tlie  universitj'^ 
upon  graduation.  These  institutions 
should  offer  more  and  a  greater  variety 
of  vocational  or  finishing  courses  of  col¬ 
lege  grade. 

“  (c)  That  public  junior  colleges  should 
encourage  the  movement  which  seeks  to 
make  tliem  a  definite  part  of  the  State 
system  of  public  education. 

“  (d)  That  private  junior  colleges 
.sliouid  seek  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
and  wdth  the  State  universities  in  their 
respective  States  to  tl.e  end  that  a  better 
organized  and  more  economical  system  of 
Idgher  education  may  be  established. 

Permanent  Endowment  of  at  Least  $100,000. 

“  (e)  That  private  junior  colleges 
sliouid  endeavor  to  secure  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  of  at  least  .$100,000  for  each 
institution,  and  they  should  at  all  times 
limit  tlie  amount  of  work  which  thej'  at¬ 
tempt  to  offer  to  that  which  can  be  con- 
ducetl  with  a  maximum  efficiency. 

“  From  tlie  study  of  the  A*arious  at- 
tcmiits  to  standardize  the  junior  college 
we  may  conclude  that  the  following  mini¬ 
mum  standards  should  be  met  by  any 


STUDYING  GIRL-ADVISER 
PLAN  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


“Dean  of  Women”  Idea  Hits  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Institutions  —  The  Adviser 
Plan  Discussed  By  Teachers’  College 
Expert. 


Convinced  that  the  extension  of  the 
“dean  of  women”  plan  to  the  high  schools 
is  a  significant  movement  worthy  of  care¬ 
ful  study,  the  commissioner  of  education 
has  asked  Prof.  Romiett  Stevens,  of 
Columbia  University,  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  subject  for  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Data  on  the  Adviser  Plan. 

In  a  preliminary  questionnaire  sent  to 
high-school  principals  Prof.  Stevens  asks 
such  questions  as  the  following:  Is  an 
assistant  officially  employed  as  adviser 
of  the  girls  in  your  school?  Is  there  such 
an  a.ssi.stant  for  the  boys?  Wbat  is  the 
official  title  of  the  adviser  of  girls?  Her 
name?  What  academic  training  has  site 
had?  (e.  g.  Wellesley,  B.  A.,  1919). 
What  professional  training?  (e.  g.  One 
year  at  The  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1916-1917.)  Her  age  (approxi¬ 
mately)  ?  How  long  has  she  served  as 


institution  attempting  to  offer  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work : 

(a)  Requirement  for  admission. — 
Graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school  or  at  least  15  units  of  credit  in 
standard  secondary  school  work. 

(h)  Requirement  for  graduation.— -At 
least  60  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
in  advance  of  the  15  units  of  .secondary 
work. 

(c)  Equipment. —  (1)  Library. —  At 
lease  2,000  volumes  carefully  selected 
with  special  reference  to  college  work. 
(2)  Laboratories. — An  equipment  valued 
at  least  at  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  each 
science  taught. 

(d)  Teachers. —  (1)  Number. — At  least 
five  liends  of  departments.  (2)  Train¬ 
ing. — At  least  one  year  of  graduate  work 
in  advance  of  the  bachelor’s  degree,  with 
.special  training  in  the  subject  to  be 
taught.  (3)  Amount  of  teaching. — No 
more  than  20  periods  per  week  (60-minute 
periods.)  (4)  Cliaracter  of  instruc¬ 
tion. — Must  in  all  cases  be  strictly  of  col¬ 
lege  grade. 

(e)  The  high  school  or  academy  oper¬ 
ated  in  connection  with  the  junior  college 
must  be  fully  accredited. 

(f)  Limitations. —  (1)  The  institution 
must  prefix  the  term  “  junior  ”  when  ap¬ 
plying  to  itself  the  name  “  college.”  (2) 
No  junior  college  should  confer  a  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree. 


adviser?  Her  present  salary?  What 
were  the  chief  qualifications  that  de¬ 
termined  her  selection  as  adviser  of  girls? 
Is  the  rank  of  the  adviser  of  girls  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  the  principal?  Does  the 
adviser  teach?  What  subject?  How 
many  hours  per  week?  What  classes  or 
grades?  What  is  the  average  number  of 
hours  per  week  that  otlier  teachers  of 
the  .same  subject  spend  in  teaching?  Does 
•she  have  a  private  office?  If  not,  where 
does  she  meet  her  pupils?  When  is  she 
accessible  to  pupils?  Does  she  advise 
boys  also?  Does  she  perform  any  of  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  principal's 
office?  What  duties  in  particular?  Are 
girls  sent  to  her  for  correction  or  disci¬ 
pline?  Does  she  have  final  authority  in 
discipline?  Does  the  school  have  a  self 
or  student  government  association?  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  adviser  of  girls 
to  it?  Are  there  sororities  in  the  school? 
How  many?  Are  they  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  adviser  of  girls  in  any 
way?  Does  she  chaperone  parties?  Does 
she  have  assistants  in  this  work?  How 
are  they  secured?  What  is  her  relation 
to  the  vocational  guidance  of  girls?  What 
is  her  relation  to  the  religious  guidance 
of  girls?  If  there  is  no  such  assistant 
officially  calletl  “advi.ser  of  girls,”  is  the 
work  of  advising  girls  provided  for — (a) 
By  distribution  among  teachers?  (b)  By 
several  selected  teachers?  (c)  By  one 
cho.sen  teacher?  If  so,  of  what  subject? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  ino.st  important 
problems  brought  to  the  advisers  of  girls? 

What  the  Adviser  of  Girls  Really  Does. 

Argument  in  behalf  of  the  plan  for  an 
adviser  of  girls  is  given  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Teacher.s’  College  Record. 

Says  Dr.  Stevens,  the  author  of  the 
article : 

To  exercise  supervision  over  the  per¬ 
sonal  habits  of  girls  and  boys  and  to 
teach  those  who  need  to  learn ;  to  stand 
close  to  the  student  organizations  of  a 
school  when  pupils  are  taking  their  first 
steps  in  projecting  ideas,  planning  and 
measuring  residts,  accepting  re.sponsibility 
and  standing  by  consequences ;  to  inter¬ 
pret  to  boys  and  girls  in  need  of  it  the 
meanings  of  their  social  manifestations 
toward  the  opposite  sex ;  these  and  other 
equally  important  phases  of  school  life 
are  taking  on  new  significance  as  we 
realize  the  problems  involved  and  tlie 
wisdom  needed  in  teaching  American- 
born  Gwendoline,  dainty,  clever,  ffippant, 
selfish  autocrat,  and  Russian-born  Esther, 
slow  of  speech,  unclean,  insolent,  maybe, 
and  yet  thirsting  for  knowledge,  to  be 
American  citizens. 

The  principal  of  the  high  .school,  its 
chief  administrator  and  tlie  supervisor  of 
teachers,  can  give  but  .scant  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  students  as  individuals. 
He  therefore  delegates  their  intellectual 
welfare,  in  a  measure,  to  his  classroom 
teachei’s,  and  their  physical  well-being 
to  doctor,  nurse,  gymnasium  instructor, 
and  lunch-room  dietitian.  Their  social 
welfare  is  clamoring  for  similar  attention, 
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and  sonic  iirinciinils,  lluliy  recogniziug  tjie 
need,  liavi'  ( hcinselvcs  assuiuoil  the  social 
guidance  of  the  hoys  (or  in  larger  schools 
appointed  a  vice  principal,  a  man,  for 
tliis  work)  and  created  the  office  of  ad¬ 
viser  for  the  girls. 


JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  WORK  OUTLINED. 


Program  Stresses  Home  Service,  Health,  First  Aid,  Relief  to  Foreign  Lands— 
Under  Direct  Supervision  and  Control  of  School  Authorities. 


Secund  Onty  to  Principal  in  Importance. 

The  iiosiiioii  of  adviser  of  girls  is  .sec¬ 
ond  oniy  in  iui])or(ance  to  that  of  the 
in-ineipal,  and  usually  implies  faculty 
raidt.  Heyoiid  that,  this  study  reveals 
clearly  tlie  ahsenee  of  staudarils  in  title, 
ii  tlie  (piuilificatious  determining  selec¬ 
tion,  in  iiayment  for  service,  and  in  the 
duties  assigned  to  tlie  adviser.  In  fact, 
tliere  seems  to  lie  little  unanimity  in  tlie 
comprehension  of  high-school  principal.s 
regarding  llie  iiossiliilities  of  the  field  of 
social  education  tlirong'li  exira-classroom 
jtcii  cities. 

Adviser  Should  Be  “  Modern.*' 

'fhe  adviser  sliould  always  lie  modern 
in  (lie  sense  Unit  she  sliould  keep  herself 
mi-lo-date  in  lier  study  of  present  and 
future  lendencies  regarding  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  work  of  women:  their  relations 
toward  tlie  home,  vocations,  politics, 
labor,  social  service:  their  leisure,  choice 
of  friends,  amusements,  reading,  aiipor- 
tionment  of  income,  and  dress.  Proiialily 
many  an  adviser  lias  within  lier  group 
some  Itolshevik  maidens  already  wlit- 
<  :itcd  liy  extra-school  environment  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  free  love,  easy  divorce,  or  State 
control  of  childi'en.  The  adviser  who  is 
not  in  jios.sessioii  of  tlio  knowledge  that 
is  crystallizing  into  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  tliese  girls  will  iirohalily  not  do 
mucli  to  Americanize  them.  Tlie  adviser 
must  also  he  a  close  student  of  psycliology 
in  order  to  interpret  nnderstandingly  the 
ways  (seemingly  so  inconsistent)  in 
^\■hicl^  the  adolescenl  girl  expresses  her¬ 
self.  and  to  tind  I  he  means  of  stimulating 
ilesirable  tendencies  and  c()ntrolliiig  un- 
desiralile  ones. 

Ability  in  Social  Administration. 

The  salary  of  the  adviser  of  girls,  if  the 
<i(iic-c  is  to  he  developed,  slionld  tipproxi- 
niate  that  of  ilie  iirincipal  of  the  scliool. 
'Idii'  iiriiicipitl  lias  been  I'hosen  for  ability 
in  business  administration.  f<ir  general 
scliolarshiii  taiil  for  tlie  iilnlity  to  detil 
sticcessttilly  wiUi  his  teachers,  tlie  public, 
and  tlie  pupils.  Tin'  adviser  sliould  lie 
cliosen  for  alhlity  in  social  administra¬ 
tion.  for  sc!iolitrshi|i,  hotli  geiiefiil  and 
intensive,  and  for  the  ability  to  leach 
>outIi  to  li\e  for  themselves  and  for 
iithers.  Because  of  the  unusual  finalities 
ilemauded  of  .an  adviser,  the  training,  the 
experience,  and  I  lie  necessity  for  freepLent 
intervals  for  study,  tlie  salary  uuglit  to  he 
commensufttte.  It  may  lie  iiossible  to  get 
a  malroii  for  .'i>7d<)  to  look  after  the  rest 
room,  hilt  site  is  not  a  deiiii  even  if  site  oc¬ 
casionally  cliaiKiroties  jiarUes;  one  may  se¬ 
cure  a  manager  for  1  ho  cafeteria  for  ijil  ,0tX* 
Imt  she  is  not  a  dean  for  her  training  and 
experience  are  of  a  \vholIy  different 
kinil ;  it  may  lie  possible  to  get  an  efficient 
otiicf'  secretary  for  ■S1,.70d,  hut  do  not  ctiil 
lier  a  dean  for  lier  education  is  not  ade- 
(piate;  it  may  Ite  advisalile  to  relieve  the 
oldest  teacher  of  tlie,  .scliool  from  jairt  of 
lier  teaching  duties  and  give  her  some  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  social  work  in  their  place, 
hut  do  not  call  lier  a  dean,  for  she  has 
not  had  the  triiining.  {,'honse  riither  a 


ITIiatever  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  have,  in  the  opinion  of  school 
authorities,  edncationnl  value,  will  lie 
made  availalile  to  the  schools  through 
the  .Timior  Red  Cross,  which  is  the 
medium  provided  for  tliat  purpose,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  iinnonncement  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  the  newly  estalilished 
magazine,  the  .Tnuior  Red  Cro.ss  News. 

After  making:  it  clett.r  tlnit  Red  Cross 
iictivities  in  the  schools  are  always  to  ho 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  control 
of  tlie  school  iiiithorilies,  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schoois  or  liis  deputy  as 
chairman  of  tlie  .Tunior  Ited  Cross  Scliool 
(.'omniittee,  tlie  arlicie  outlines  ti  sug¬ 
gested  .Tunior  Red  Cross  Service  for 
Schools  iis  follows: 

.lu.Moii  i!Ki)  iiioss  sEKvicn  srooKsTEi)  roll 

.SCHOOLS. 

I.  Activities  in  coopertit ion  witli  Horne 
Service  Committee: 

(rt)  Cooiierative  study  and  care  liy 
School  Committee  and  Home  Service  Sec¬ 
tion  of  individual  ctises  of  cliildren  wlioso 
scliool  attendance  and  scliool  acliieve- 
ments  are  limited  or  nnllitied  liy — 

I.  Rermaiient  pliysical  disaliility  (crip¬ 
ples,  etc.!. 

■J.  Disetisi'  ( luhci'ctilosis.  dental  iK'g- 
lect.  etc.). 

Malnutrition. 

4.  Home  enr  ironment. 

1  (i )  Active  ptirticlpation  of  tlie  .Ttinior 
Red  ( 'ross  wliere  possible  in  the  care  of 
individual  ctises  by — 

1.  I’rovision  of  funds  for  Hie  lairclia.se 
of  nt'Otled  snpplie.s,  transportation  for 
cripples,  special  surgical  attention. 

2.  ih’ovision  of  lienltli  scholarsliips. 
Tliese  would  lie  used,  for  example,  to 
place  tuherenhir  children  in  a  .sanitarium 
or  open-air  eam]i,  or  crippled  cliildren  in 
curiLtive  liospittils. 

2.  Provision  of  articles  desirable  for 
shut-in  children,  sucli  as  magazines,  deli¬ 
cacies,  and  toys. 

(c)  Study  of  liealtli  needs  of  scliools 
iis  related  to  school  medical  in.spection  in 
conunnnities  wliere  this  .service  is  inad- 
etpiate  or  lacking,  witli  a  view'  to  s(»cur- 
iiig  adt'qnate  service. 

II.  Activities  in  cooiieralicm  willi  tlie 
nursing  committee: 

(«)  Help  in  introducing  into  tiie  scliool 
program  wliere  needed  practical  courses 
in  liome  iiygiene,  care  of  Hie  sick,  and 
dietetics. 

<Ij)  Study  of  liealHi  needs  of  the 


liersou  pos.sessing  Hie  type  of  womauliooil 
yon  wish  to  liave  developed  and  multi¬ 
plied  ill  the  young  women  of  your  school 
and  community,  the  type  that  yon  wu.sh 
your  own  daughters  to  emulate ;  then  soo 
that  she  is  given  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  needs  of  her  liehl  and  the  metliods  of 
securing  results.  Pay  a  salary  tliat  is 
commensurate. 


.scliools  as  related  to  services  of  trtiined 
nurses  in  schools  where  such  service  is 
lacking  or  inadecpiate,  witli  a  view  to  se¬ 
curing  ttdefpiale  service. 

III.  Cooperation  with  department  of 
military  relief  in  inlroduction  into  Hie 
schools  of  practical  courses  in  first  aid. 

lA".  Cooperation  witli  local  scliool  and 
health  iiuthorUics  in  a  general  commu¬ 
nity  iiealHi  crtisiwie  invol^■itlg  sncli  movt!- 
inents  as — 

(a)  ('lenn-up  days. 

(h)  .Sw:it-Hic-lly  campaigns. 

Tlie.se  activities  would  lie  appro] iriate 
liiirticnlarly  for  Hie  spring  months.  A 
special  iiamiililet  will  lie  prepared  as  ti 
guide  and  stimulus  in  time  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  Hie  .^iiring  months  of  1920. 

V'.  Cooiieratioii  witli  local  cliildren's 
liosijilals  and  cliild  welfare  agencies,  in 
localities  wdiere  Hiesc  exist,  in  Hit'  iiro- 
visioii  of  meiins  of  entertainment  and 
recreation,  delicacies,  flowers.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  ('lirisimtts  treats  for  cliildren 
wlio  are  ill  or  desHtuto. 

YI.  Cooperation  tlirough  .Iiinior  Rt'd 
('ross  Natiomil  Children's  Fund  witli 
American  Ited  Cross  Foreign  Commis¬ 
si  on  s  in — 

(  rt  I  Extending  relief  lo  destiiult'  chil- 
di’en  in  foreign  lanil.s. 

l'/>)  Production  of  refnget'  lalilcs  and 
chairs  for  disi riltuHoii  Hirongli  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ited  Cross  to  destitnle  families  in 
devaslalt'd  regions  of  I'h'ance  and  Bel- 
gi  um. 


INVESTIGATING  THE  ONE-STORY 
SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

I.-^  lilt*  one-story  scIhmiI  liuilding  iirtic- 
tiealiie,  and,  if  so,  is  it  desirable'.'  'I'ho 
ilureau  of  Education  is  attempting  to 
lind  our.  liy  iiKiniry  of  cominnnities  Hiat 
liavt'  tried  tlit'  ('Xiierimeiit,  just  wliat  tlie 
sltnalion  witli  regard  to  Hie  ont'-siory 
stdiool  liuilding  is  tlirongliout  Hie  eoinitry. 

In  his  letter  of  iiuiniry,  Dr.  Willard  S. 
Siimll,  sjiecialist  in  scdiool  iiygiene  in  Hie 
Imreau,  asks  for  informal  ion  on  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  points: 

1.  A  list  of  one-story  Imildings  in  your 
(•ity. 

2.  Advautagt's  and  disadvantages  lo 
teachers,  jirlnciiial,  jiuiiils,  and  janitor. 

Advitiitagcs  as  a  comiunnity  ct'nter. 

4.  Relative  cost  of  tlie  oiie-story  build¬ 
ing. 

5.  Ea.st'  of  construction  as  compared 
witli  Hie  two-story  bnilding. 

0.  Best  material  for  const  ruction. 

7.  Ease  tir  dillienlty  of  vt'ntilating  and 
li  eating. 

8.  Advantagi's  and  disatlvaiiiagt'S  of 
ov-erliead  liglitiiig. 

9.  Best  type  of  overliead  lighting  tuid 
of  liglit  and  air  control. 

10.  Alost  de.sirahle  type  of  floor. 

11.  Is  Hie  .auditorium  .so  iilaced  as  to  he 
cut  off  from  wind  liy  other  parts  of  liuild- 
ing?  Does  this  interfere  witli  ventila¬ 
tion? 
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With  the  State  Departments  of  Education 

(Furnished  by  State  Superintendents  and  other  State  ofScers.) 


VOTE  ON  EQUALIZATION  OF 
STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDS  IN  MIS¬ 
SISSIPPI. 


Mississippi  voters  at  tlie  election  No- 
veiul>er  4  will  vote  on  au  amendment  to 
the  constitution  authorizing  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  appropriate  the  State’s  public 
school  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to  equalize 
public  school  terms  throughout  the  State. 
In  his  letter  to  the  citizens  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education  W.  F.  Bond  say.3 : 

“  qiie  present  method  of  distributing 
the  State  public  school  fund  is  unfair, 
becau.se  on  State  mone5’  alone,  in  some 
counties,  the  schools  are  able  to  run 
seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  months,  pay¬ 
ing  maximum  salaric ;  to  teachers, 
while  in  other  counties  the  schools  can 
hardly  be  maintained  for  four,  five,  or  six 
months,  paying  minimum  salaries. 

“A  petition  signed  by  more  than  8,000 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  calling 
for  an  election  on  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
legislature  to  appropriate  the  State’s 
public  school  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to 
equalize  public  school  terms  throughout 
the  State.  The  amendment  consists  of 
adding  to  Section  206  as  it  now  stands 
the  following  sentence:  ‘But  the  legisla¬ 
ture  shall  have  authority  to  make  an 
additional  appropriation  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  equalize  the  ptiblic  school 
terms  throughout  the  State.’  The  legis¬ 
lature  tried  to  remedy  this  matter  in 
1914,  but  its  acts  were  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

“  On  State  money  alone,  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  should  run  for  an 
equal  length  of  time  in  every  county  of 
the  State,  as  the  State  does  not  .  owe  any 
more  to  one  hcild  than  it  does  to  another. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND 
OTHER  ITEMS  FROM  MONTANA. 

High-school  normal  training  teach¬ 
ers. — Recently  the  second  annual  four- 
day  conference  of  high-school  rural  train¬ 
ing  teachers  was  held  in  Helena,  Mont., 
w'ith  the  State  department.  Practice 
teacliing  and  extension  work  were  the 
principal  topics  discussed. 

It  is  estimated  that  350  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  20  high  schools  of  the 
State  offering  teacher-training  work. 
The  course  covers  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  of  high  schooi.  The  last 
nine  weeks  of  the  senior  year  are  de¬ 


voted  to  observation  and  practice  teach¬ 
ing  in  rural  schools  designated  as  prac¬ 
tice  schools,  a  maximum  of  five  students 
being  sent  to  a  school.  Last  spring  the 
students  of  several  high  schools  lived  in 
the  country  dui’ing  the  practice-teaching 
period. 

County  unit  in  Montana. — Tlie  last 
se.ssion  of  the  Montana  legislature  passed 
a  county-unit  law  equalizing  educational 
opportunities  through  a  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  of  school  funds  in  third-class  dis¬ 
tricts  of  a  county.  The  law  makes  the 
measure  optional  with  counties. 

Cascade  County  is  the  only  county  thus 
far  that  has  adopted  the  measure.  As  a 
result  every  child  of  school  age  will  be 
provided  witii  a  nine-months’  term,  and 
a  minimum  salary  of  $100  is  being  paid. 
In  several  counties  campaigns  for  the 
adoption  of  county  unit  will  be  started 
during  the  winter. 

Compulsory  age  limit  raised  to  IG.—As 
a  result  of  a  law  passed  by  the  last  legis¬ 
lature  in  yiontana  children  under  16 
years  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade  are  required  to  attend  school.  Un¬ 
usual  effort  is  being  made  throughout 
tlie  State  to  enforce  tne  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  law. 

County  educational  fair. — The  second 
annual  county  educational  fair,  financed 
by  tlie  county,  but  conducted  for  and 
largely  by  tlie  children,  was  held  at  Kali- 
spell,  Mont.,  September  24  to  26.  School, 
canning,  bread,  garment,  garden,  calf, 
slieep,  and  poultry  exliibits  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  children’s  work.  Stock  judging 
was  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  features 
of  the  fa  ir,  a  .$300  pure-bred  calf  being  won 
by  a  14-year-old  boy.  Many  boys  and  girls 
took  part  in  the  pony  race.  A  pageant. 
King  Corn  and  Queen  Alfalfa,  was  pi'e- 
sented  by  the  Flathead  County  high- 
school  students  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Kalispell  schools.  The  county  club 
leader,  county  and  city  superintendents 


of  schools,  principal  of  the  county  high 
school,  and  the  teacliers  throughout  the 
county  cooperated  in  making  the  fair  of 
real  educational  value. 


ARIZONA  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  junior  high  school  is  recognized 
in  the  new  course  of  study  adopted  by  the 
State  board  of  education  of  Arizona  at 
its  meeting  September  24.  The  new 
course  is  as  follows : 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Required  subjects: 

English,  five  periods  a  w’eek. 

Mathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 

Social  science,  five  periods  a  week. 

Hygiene,  two  periods  a  week. 
Approved  electives: 

Manual  training,  two  or  three  double 
periods  a  week. 

Domestic  science,  two  or  three  double 
periods  a  week. 

Agriculture,  two  or  three  double 
periods  a  week. 

Penmanship,  drawing,  or  music,  two 
periods  a  week. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Required  subjects: 

English,  five  periods  a  week. 

Mathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 

Social  science,  five  iieriods  a  week. 
Approved  electives: 

Languages— Spanish,  French,  or 
Latin,  five  periods  a  week. 

Manual  training,  domestic  science,  or 
agriculture,  two  or  three  double 
periods  a  week. 

Hygiene,  two  periods  a  week. 

Penmanship,  drawing,  or  music,  two 
periods  a  week. 

NINTH  GRADE. 

Required  sulijects ; 

English,  five  periods  a  week. 

Mathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 

Military  training  (for  boys),  five  pe¬ 
riods  a  u'eek. 

Approved  electives : 

Languages,  Spanish.  French,  or 
Latin,  five  pei’iods  a  week. 

Ancient  history,  five  periods  a  week. 

Manual  training,  domestic  science, 
or  agriculture,  five  double  periods 
a  u’eek. 


COMMUNITV  LEAGUES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  9C7  leagues  in  the  State.  They  have  a  membership  of  91,288. 
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MARYLAND  ADOPTS  NEW  PLAN  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Schools  and  State  College  to  Cooperate  in  Making  Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs 

a  Success. 


In  order  that  boj’s’  and  girls’  club  work 


( 'oininercial  subjects,  peniuausliip 
and  spelling  combined,  typewriting, 
live  periods  a  week. 

Music  01-  art,  live  periods  a  week. 

TENTH  OKADE. 

Itecluired  subjects: 

English,  live  periods  a  week. 

.^liiitary  training  (for  boys),  five  pe¬ 
riods  a  week. 

Aiii)roved  electives: 

Mathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 

■Modern  and  medieval  history,  live 
periods  a  week. 

.'Science,  hotany,  zoology,  physiology, 
or  civic  biology,  live  periods  a 
week. 

Languages,  Spanish,  French,  or 
Latin,  five  periods  a  week. 

Vocational  subjects,  domestic  science, 
agriculture,  or  industrial  courses, 
live  double  periods  a  w'eek. 

<  ’ommercial  subjects,  industrial  and 
commercial  geography,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  commercial  arithmetic,  five 
periods  a  week  each. 

IMusic  or  art,  five  periods  a  week. 

ELEVENTH  GRADE. 

llequired  .subjects : 

English,  live  periods  a  week. 

Fnited  States  history,  live  periods  a 
week. 

Military  training  (for  boys),  live 
periods  a  week. 

Approved  electives : 

JIathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 

Chemistry,  five  double  periods  a 
week. 

Languages,  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin, 
five  periods  a  week. 

V(x:atioual  studies,  domestic  science, 
agriculture,  or  industrial  courses, 
five  double  periods  a  week. 

Commercial  subjects,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  five  periods 
a  week. 

IMusic  or  art,  five  periods  a  week. 

TWELFTH  GRADE. 

Required  subjects : 

English,  five  periods  a  week. 

Civics,  five  periods  a  week,  one-half 
year. 

-Economics,  five  periods  a  week,  one- 
half  year. 

Military  training  (for  boys),  five 
l^eriods  a  week. 

Approved  electives: 

Physics,  five  double  periods  a  week. 

^lathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 

Languages,  French,  Spanish,  or 
Latin,  five  periods  a  week. 

Vocational  studies,  domestic  science, 
agriculture  or  industrial  courses, 
five  double  periods  a  week. 

Commercial  subjects,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  commercial  English, 
salesmamship,  commercial  law,  or 
business  management,  five  periods 
a  week. 

>.Iusic  or  art,  five  periods  a  week. 


SPECIAL  DAYS  AND  THEIR  OBSERVANCE. 

Tlie  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  Issued  a  pamphlet 
of  1G7  pages,  entitled  “  Special  Days  and 
their  Observance,”  for  the  use  of  school 
officials  and  teachers  of  the  State. 


in  elementary  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  in  rural  schools  may  be  carried 
out  most  effectively,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  Maryland  and  the  yiary- 
land  State  College  of  Agriculture  ha\e 
agreed  upon  a  plan  recommended  l)y  the 
county  superintendents  whereby  all  un¬ 
necessary  duplication  of  effort  is  to  be 
avoided  and  junior  agriculture  and  home 
economics  work  will  eventually  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  practically  all  rural  schools. 

Responsible  Cooperating  Agencies. 

By  the  new  plan  all  junior  agricultural 
and  home  economics  extension  work  in 
Maryland  is  to  bo  conducted  under  the 
cooperative  supervision  and  through  the 
agencies  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  yiaryland  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrierdture. 

Selection  of  Club  Leaders  and  County  Agents. 

In  counties  where  this  cooperative  work 
is  conducted,  it  is  agreed  that  all  co¬ 
operating  parties  will  be  consulted  in  the 
selection  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  leaders ; 
further,  that  to  the  extent  that  club  work 
comes  into  the  schools,  the  club  leaders 
will  in  a  sense  be  supervisors  of  their 
work  in  the  schools  in  so  far  as  their 
duties  will  permit. 

Teachers  To  Be  Responsible  Leaders. 

The  rural-school  teacher  is  to  be  the 
leader  in  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  in 
a  given  community  and  is  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  local  club  activities. 
Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  train  teachers 
to  become  more  efficient  in  club  work  by 
the  introduction  of  courses  of  study  in 
agricultural  and  home  economics  club 
work  in  teachers’  institutes  and  summer 
schools. 

The  County  Plan  of  Club  Work. 

The  county  cooperating  officials — .school 
.superintendent,  county  agent,  and  home- 
demonstration  agent — are  expected  to 
prepare  their  own  plan  of  work  and  de¬ 
velop  their  owm  course  of  study  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  department 
of  education.  Until  such  plans  are  put 
into  operation  by  the  cooperating  county 
officials  no  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  is 
to  be  conducted  after  September  1,  1919, 
in  any  public  schools  except  such  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent. 


The  re.sponsibility  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools  rests 
with  the  county  school  authorities.  The 
county  agent  and  home-demonstration 
agent  will  aid  the  county  suiierintendeut 
upon  his  request,  in  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  club  work  in  the  schools. 

This  agreement  in  no  wise  affects  the 
right  of  the  county  agent  and  the  home- 
demonstration  agent  to  conduct  club  work 
outside  the  schools  in  any  community 
where  the  .scdiool  has  not  undertaken  to 
organize  a  boys’  or  a  girls’  club,  but  the 
school  is  not  to  be  u.sed  for  such  juir* 
pose  except  by  consent  of  the  county 
board  of  education. 

Objectives  of  the  County  Plan. 

Such  plans  as  are  agreed  upon  by  the 
cooperating  county  officials  should  con¬ 
form  to  the  following  objectives : 

A.  To  train  boys  and  gilds  to  take  the 
initiative  and  to  develop  leaders  in  in¬ 
telligent  and  .sympatiietic  particiiiatiou 
in  community  and  civic  activities  as  a 
preparation  for  maximum  efficieney  in 
adult  life. 

B.  To  prepare  farm  boys  and  girls  for 
future  adult  agricultural  activities  aud 
community  industries  by  the  introduction 
of  elementary  agriculture  and  home 
economics  into  the  rural  .school  curri¬ 
culum. 

O.  To  vitalize  and  motivate  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  in  rural  schools  by  correlat¬ 
ing  club  work  with  regular  academic 
school  work  in  order  that  the  subject 
matter  taught  in  the  rur.-il  scdiool  may 
more  closely  touch  the  vital  interest 
of  the  student  at  home  ami  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  vitalization  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  practical  application 
in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  of  the 
theories  taught  in  the  class  room  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  students  actually  do  the  ihiiigs 
they  are  being  taught  to  do. 

D.  To  set  such  standards  in  club  work 
as  shall  be  within  the  capabilities  of  the 
mass  of  students  to  reach  in  order  that 
the  maximum  service  may  lie  rendered. 

E.  To  utilize  the  home  activities  of 
club  students  toward  the  solution  of  im¬ 
mediate  aud  existing  home,  farm,  and 
community  problems  by  ,so  organizing 
their  demonstration  work  as  to  attack 
existing  problems  and  remedy  immediate 
ills. 

Constrnction  of  the  County  Plan. 

The  county  plan  of  club  work  will  be 
so  constructed  as  to  apply  to  local  county 
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conditions ;  but  it  is  to  state  and  Indicate 
the  following: 

A.  Its  objectives. 

I?.  Its  organization  (in  wliich  schools, 
the  work  is  to  be  conducted,  how  often 
and  how  meetings  are  to  be  held,  kinds 
of  demunstrations  to  be  conducted,  etc.). 

C.  Re.sponsibilities  of  its  cooperating 
parties. 

D.  The  academic  subjects  with  which 
dull  work  is  t*)  be  correlatecl  and  methods 
of  correlation. 

Responsibilities  of  Cooperating  Officials. 

The  responsibility  of  the  cooperating 
officials  in  general  and  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  to  be  as  follows : 

A.  Responsibility  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education : 

1.  To  encourage  county  scliool  officials 
to  take  the  initiative  in  drafting  plans 
and  working  out  the  subsequent  details 
thereof  for  conducting  club  work  in  cor- 
relatiim  with  school  work  in  so  far  as 
such  plans  are  in  accord  with  the  sense 
of  this  agi'eement. 

2.  To  accept  or  reject,  in  conjunction 
with  and  by  the  agreement  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  of  the  Maryland  State  Col¬ 
lege,  any  such  plans  as  may  be  proposed 
by  the  cooperating  county  officials. 

B.  Responsibility  of  the  Maryland  ex¬ 
tension  service : 

1.  To  hold  local  officials  of  its  organi¬ 
zation  responsible  for  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  any  sucli  plans  of  work  as  shall 
be  proposed  by  the  loc.-d  cooperating 
county  officials  and  jointly  approved  b.v 
the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  extension  service  of  the  Maryland 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in  so  far  as 
the  local  officials  of  its  organization  are 
held  responsible  by  the  sense  of  this 
agreement. 

2.  To  accept  or  reject,  in  conjunction 
with  and  by  the  agreement  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  any  such  plans 
as  may  be  proposed  by  the  cooperating 
county  officials. 

3.  To  prepare,  when  requested  by  the 
cooperating  county  officials  or  whenever 
there  is  obvious  need  of  such,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  bulletins  and  letters  of  in¬ 
struction  for  use  in  club  meetings  and 
by  individual  demonstrators. 

C.  Re.sponsibility  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  : 

1.  To  prepare  and  develop  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  county  agent  and  home 
demonstration  agent  plans  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  club  work  with  the  county,  pro¬ 
vided  such  plans  are  in  accord  with  the 
general  terms  of  this  agreement. 

2.  To  hold  the  teachers  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  responsible  for  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  the  plans  of  w’ork,  if  they  have 
been  duly  made  and  accepted,  in  so  far  as 
the  teachers  of  his  organization  are  held 


responsible  by  the  general  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

D.  Responsibility  of  the  county  agent 
and  home  demonstration  agent : 

1.  To  carry  out  the  details  specified  by 
the  county  plan  for  which  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  and  provided  the  plan  has  been 
duly  accepted. 

2.  To  assist  the  county  superintendent 
on  his  request  in  training  teachers  for 
the  effective  application  of  the  county 
plan,  so  far  as  official  duties  will  per¬ 
mit. 

3.  To  visit  as  many  schools  and  at  as 
frequent  intervals  as  possible,  in  order 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
students,  in  so  far  as  such  work  pertains 
to  club  activities,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  county  superintendent  as  shall  be 
stated  in  the  county  plan. 

4.  On  recpiest  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  and  under  his  direction  to  super¬ 
vise  directly  the  farm  and  home  demon¬ 
stration  work  of  the  students,  enrolled 
for  demonstration  work,  particularly 
during  the  summer  months. 

5.  To  perform  such  other  duties  in 
connection  with  club  activities,  with  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  school  super¬ 
intendent,  as  may  be  In  keeping  with 
the  best  interest  of  the  work. 

E.  Responsibilty  of  the  rural  school¬ 
teacher  : 

1.  To  carry  out  the  details  specified  by 
the  county  plan  for  which  the  teacher  is 
made  responsible. 

2.  To  organize  in  connection  with  the 
regular  school  work  in  agi'iculture  and 
home  economics  Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs 
in  accordance  with  the  county  plan. 

3.  To  hold  club  meetings  as  often  and 
at  such  time  as  the  county  plan  specifies. 

4.  To  correlate  club  work  with  the 
academic  work  of  the  school  in  such 
academic  subjects  and  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent. 

5.  To  enroll  as  many  boys  and  girls  as 
possible  in  one  or  more  of  the  farm  and 
home  demonstrations  proposed  by  the 
county  agent,  and  the  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agent,  and  according  to  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  shall  be  explaine<l  by 
the  county  agent  and  the  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agent  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  sui>erintendent. 

G.  To  receive  and  distribute  such  litera¬ 
ture  as  shall  be  sent  from  time  to  time 
by  the  school  superintendent,  the  county 
agent,  and  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

7.  To  instruct  enrolled  demonstrators 
n  keeping  their  records,  and  examine  such 
records  from  time  to  time. 

8.  To  hold  a  local  .school  exhibit  of  the 
club  products  in  connection  with  the 
annual  exhibition  required  by  the  State 
law. 


9.  To  perform  such  other  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  club  activities,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  agent  and  home 
demonstration  agent,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  county  superintendent,  as 
may  ))e  in  keeping  with  the  best  interest 
of  the  work. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  RAISES 
TEACHERS’  SALARIES. 

The  school  board  of  Newport  News, 
Va.,  has  adopted  a  new  teachers’  salary 
schedule,  under  which  teachers  are  to  be 
classified  annually  according  to  their 
ability  and  paid  the  following  salaries : 


ELEMENTARY  SCALE. 


1st  year. 

2d  year. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

A . 

$1,100 

1,000 

850 

$1,200 

1,075 

900 

$1,300 

1,150 

950 

$1,400 

1,225 

1,000 

B . 

C . 

5th  year. 

6lh  year. 

7th  year. 

8th  year. 

A . 

B . 

$1,450 

1,275 

$1,500 

1,300 

$1,550 

$1,600 

HIGH-SCHOOL  SCALE  (WOMEN). 

1st  year. 

2d  year. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

A . 

$1,500 

1,400 

1,200 

$1,600 

1,475 

1,250 

$1,700 

1,550 

1,300 

$1,800 

1,625 

1,350 

B . 

c . 

5th  year. 

6th  year. 

7th  year. 

8th  year. 

A . 

$1,850 

1,675 

$1,900 

1,700 

$1,950 

$2,000 

B . 

HIGH-SCHOOL  SCALE  (MEN). 


1st  year. 

2d  year. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

A . 

$1,600 

1,500 

1,300 

$1,700 

1,575 

1,350 

$1,800 

1,650 

1,400 

$1,900 

1,725 

1,450 

B . 

c . 

5th  year. 

6th  year. 

7th  year. 

Sth  year. 

A . 

$1,950 

1,775 

$2,000 

1,800 

B . 

SUPERVISORS  (INCLUDING  NURSE). 
$1,400,  plus  $100  per  year  for  six  yoar.s  to  $2,000. 
PRINCIPALS. 

8  to  12  teachers ...  $1,500,  plus  $100  per  year  lor  5  years. 
12  to  16  teachers . .  1 .600,  plus  $100  per  year  for  4  years. 

16  to  20 teachers..  1,700, plus  $100i)er  year  for  4  years. 
20 to  30 teachers..  1,800, plus  $100  per  year  for  3  years. 
High  school .  2,500,  plus  $100  per  year  for  5  years. 


A  Government  official  was  surprised 
not  long  since  when  a  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  .schools  in  Montana  admit¬ 
ted  she  hadn’t  visited  ali  of  her  schools. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  she 
ha.s  a  county  with  an  area  of  13,231 
square  miies — larger  than  some  States ; 
furthermore,  that  there  are  three  other 
counties  in  Montana  with  an  area  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000  square  miles. 
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IS  THIS  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM? 

The  teacher  problem  gets  worse  instead 
of  better.  The  recent  study  liy  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  shows  more 
tlian  a  liundred  thousand  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  public  schools  vacant  or  filled 
by  teachers  below  standard,  and  tlie  at¬ 
tendance  at  normal  schools  and  teacher- 
training  schools  20  per  cent  lielow  normal. 

Letters  were  sent  out  by  tlie  association 
in  September  to  every  county  and  district 
superintendent  in  the  United  States,  a.sk- 
ing  for  certain  definite  information. 
Signed  statements  were  sent  in  by  more 
than  1,700  superintendents  from  every 
State,  representing  238, oT.*!  teaching  po- 
.sitions.  These  report  an  actual  .shortage 
of  14,68.0  teacliers,  or  sli.ghtly  more  tlian 
6  per  cent  of  the  teacliing  positions  repre- 
.sented,  and  23,000  teachers  below  stand¬ 
ard  who  have  been  accepted  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies,  or  slightiy  le.ss  than  10  per  cent. 
It  is  estimated  tliat  tliere  are  050,000 
teaching  positions  in  tlie  pidilic  scliools 
of  the  Ihiited  States,  and  if  these  figures 
hold  good  for  the  entire  country  there  are 
.30,000  vacancies  and  05,000  teachers  be¬ 
low  standard. 

These  same  super! nlendents  report  tlmt 
52,798  teacliers  dropped  out  during  the 
past  year,  a  loss  of  over  22  per  cent.  On 
this  basis  the  total  number  for  the  entire 
country  would  be  143,000.  Tlie  reports 
sliow  tiiat  tlie  shortage  of  teachers  and 
tlie  number  of  teachers  below  standard 
are  gteatest  in  the  rural  districts  where 
salaries  are  lowest  and  teaching  condi¬ 
tions  least  attractive. 

The  States  in  which  salaries  and  stand¬ 
ards  are  highe,st  have  the  most  adequate 
suiiply  of  teachers.  Ualifornia  sho\vs  a 


combined  .shortage  and  below  standard  of 
31  per  cent ;  Massachusetts  .shows  44  per 
cent,  and  Illinois  7  per  cent.  In  at  least 
six  of  the  Southern  States  more  than 
one-third  of  their  schools  are  reported 
either  without  teachers  or  being  taught 
by  teachers  below  their  standards. 

Nearly  all  of  the  superintendents  de¬ 
clare  that  teachers’  salaries  have  not  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  cost 
of  living,  nor  as  salaries  have  in  other 
Aocations,  and  that  teachers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  leave  the  profession  for  other 
work. 

Beports  received  by  Ihe  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  from  normal  .school 
presidents  show  that  the  attendance  in 
these  teacher-training  institutions  has 
fallen  off  alarmingly.  The  total  attend¬ 
ance  in  78  normal  schools  and  teacher¬ 
training  schools  located  in  35  different 
States  for  the  year  1910,  was  33,051.  In 
1919  the  attendance  in  these  same  schools 
had  fallen  to  20,1.34.  Tlie  total  number 
of  graduates  in  these  schools  in  1916  was 
10,295,  and  in  1919,  8,274.  llie  total  num¬ 
ber  in  the  graduating  classes  of  1920  in 


KING  ALBERT  AND 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

King  Albert  says  that  our  sol¬ 
diers  were  born  fighters  because 
our  educational  system  had  taught 
them  what  they  were  fighting  for, 
that  our  schools  are  our  largest 
buildings,  and  that  we  are  all  edu¬ 
cated.  But  suppose  a  statistical 
bureau  were  to  lay  before  our 
royal  guest  the  number  of  illiter¬ 
ates  in  the  army,  the  number  of 
school  children  on  part  time — as 
many  in  New  York  as  there  are 
people  in  Louvain — and  the  many 
articles,  not  always  written  by 
hopeless  malcontents,  raising  the 
question  whether  we  are  an  edu¬ 
cated  nation  and  answering  it  in 
the  negative?  The  soldier  king 
would  have  to  defend  his  state¬ 
ment  or  retract.  He  could  defend 
it,  of  course.  In  an  issue  as  large 
as  national  education  there  is  al¬ 
ways  much  to  praise.  This  is  in 
danger  of  making  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  self-complacent  or  reac¬ 
tionary.  Either  attitude  will  do 
harm  to  a  school  system  before 
you  know  it. — Neio  Yorh  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 


these  78  .scliools  is  7,119.  These  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
four  years  in  the  finished  product  of 
these  schools. 

The  presidents  of  these  institutions 
state  that  in  order  to  induce  promising 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  and  thereby  furnish  tlie 
country  an  adequate  supply  of  competent, 
well-trained  teachers,  there  must  be: 

1.  Higher  salaries  for  trained  teachers. 

2.  Higher  professional  standards,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  incompetent  and  unprepared. 

3.  A  more  general  recognition  by  the 
public  of  the  importance  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

4.  iNIore  liberal  appropriations  to  State 
normal  schools  and  teacher  -  training 
schools  in  order  to  pay  better  salaries  in 
these  institutions  and  furnish  better 
equipment. 

5.  Extending  the  courses  and  raising 
the  standards  in  the  teacher-training 
schools. 

Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  problem  in  which 
the  National  Government  is  concerned? 


JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  its  einpahsis  upon  home  service, 
health,  and  foreign  relief  work,  the  .Tuuior 
Bed  Cross  is  furnishing  to  the  schools  an 
effective  means  for  utilizing  the  energy 
that  was  stimulated  and  drawn  upon  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  The  program  prepared  by 
the  national  officers  shows,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  commendable  consideration  for 
the  principle  of  control  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  keen 
realization  of  the  power  of  useful  effort 
in  the  millions  of  school  children  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

There  is  still  much  help  to  be  given 
abroad.  The  problem  of  the  refugee  chil¬ 
dren,  as  the  report  in  the  October  1 
School  Life  indicates,  is  a  continuing 
one,  and  will  be  worth  the  attention  of 
American  .school  boys  and  girls  for  some 
time  to  come.  If  with  this  help  that 
goes  to  our  friends  across  the  .seas  can 
come  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  here  to  the  things  that  need  be 
done  right  at  home,  the  whole  Nation  will 
be  the  gainer. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  children  are 
going  .to  have  a  chance  to  study  their 
own  home  community  ;  to  ascertain  what 
its  needs  are  and  how  tliey  can  be  met ; 
to  be  themselves  part  of  the  movement 
to  make  things  better.  There  are  few 
communities  in  the  LTiited  States  where 
such  an  activity  on  the  part  of  the  school 
children  will  not  do  good. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 


TRAINING  WOMEN  FOR  THE  CLOTHING 
TRADE  IN  LEEDS. 

Adoption  of  a  plan  of  training  for  tlie 
wholesale  clotliing  trade  of  Leeds  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Consul  Percival  Gassett  in  a 
recent  dispatch.  The  plan  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  at  tlie  request  of  the  local 
Clothing  Trades  Advisory  Committee.  It 
is  hoped  by  the  new  plan  to  reduce  unem¬ 
ployment  among  unskilled  women,  to  en¬ 
able  manufacturers  to  get  back  to  the 
prewar  capacity  of  production,  or  to  de¬ 
velop  their  resources,  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  technical  skill,  and  to  set  off  by 
preliminary  training  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  minimum  wage  clauses  affecting 
women  of  IS  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

“  Organized  on  practical  lines  by  the 
head  of  the  clothing  trades  department 
of  the  Leeds  Technical  School,”  says  Con¬ 
sul  Gassett,  “  The  syllabus  of  instruction 
consists  of  courses  in  hand  sewing,  press¬ 
ing,  and  machine  work,  and  meets  the  de¬ 
mand  that  a  trainee  must  be  taught  a 
trade,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  one. 

“Mr.  James  Graham,  director  of  the 
training  department  of  the  Yorkshire  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  points 
out  that  as  the  primary  object  of  the 
scheme  is  to  provide  skilled  operatives, 
it  is  desirable  that  manufacturers  should 
cooperate  by  providing  work  and  any 
other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary, 
and  also  by  notifying  of  vacancies,  in 
order  to  give  guidance  as  to  the  number 
of  operatives  to  be  trained.  It  has  been 
agreed  by  the  Technical  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  department  shall  obtain 
exactly  the  same  rates  for  the  work  done 
as  firms  pay  to  their  own  operatives,  plus 
any  bonus  award  which  may  be  in  opera¬ 
tion.” 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  CZECHOSLO¬ 
VAK  REPUBLIC. 

Tile  National  Assembly  has  just  pa.ssed 
a  law  making  it  the  duty  of  every  city, 
town,  and  village  to  establish  a  public 
library,  according  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Board.  The  Keview,  published  by  the 
board,  says ; 

Every  library  will  have  a  circulating 
division,  a  reference  division,  and  a  read¬ 
ing  room  witli  periodicals.  Every  village, 
where  there  is  a  public  school,  must  have 
the  library  in  use  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  law ;  smaller  villages 
have  two  years’  time.  Maintenance  of 
the  library  is  a  charge  upon  tlie  municipal 
or  village  budget.  The  council  will  elect 
a  library  board  consisting  of  four  to  eight 
members,  and  this  board  will  select  the 
librarian.  In  villages  the  schoolmaster 
will  ordinarily  act  as  librarian  ;  in  cities 
with  population  of  10,000  or  moi-e  a  pro¬ 


fessional  librarian  must  be  employed. 
The  ministry  of  education  and  culture 
will  have  supervision  over  the  carrying 
out  of  this  law. 

Available  statistics  show  that  in  1910 
there  were  in  Bohemia  alone  4,4.51  public 
libraries ;  of  that  number  3,885  were 
Czech  and  the  rest  German.  Siightly  over 
a  half  of  smaller  villages  did  not  have 
a  public  library.  In  addition  to  the  public 
libraries  there  were  in  opei’ation  also 
2,139  society  and  lodge  libraries.  All 
these  libraries  loaned  out  for  home  use 
2,678,000  books  in  1910 ;  that  is  just  about 
one  book  to  every  three  Bohemians. 

The  Czechoslovaks  have  always  made 
an  excellent  showing  in  literacy  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  first  university  in  central 
Europe  was  founded  in  Prague  in  1348. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  was 
general  even  among  the  common  people. 
To-day  there  are  practically  no  illiterates 
among  the  Czechs,  and  generous  appro¬ 


priations  for  (‘tlucational  puriioses  are 
approved  by  all  parties. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  IN  CANADA. 

An  appropriation  of  .810,000,000  for  tiio 
promotion  of  technical  education  in 
Canada  was  recently  passed  by  I’arlia- 
ment.  The  sum  is  to  be  expended  in 
gradual  amounts  during  the  next  10 
j-ears.  A  provision  in  the  law  restricts 
the  application  of  the  public  money  to  the 
development  of  technical  education  for 
the  sake  of  industry  and  the  mechanical 
acts.  The  term  “  technical  education  ” 
includes  any  form  of  vocational,  technical, 
or  industrial  training. 


The  Arizona  State  .superintendent  re¬ 
ports  from  65  to  100  rural  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  in  his  State  impossible  to  fill  on  reg¬ 
ular  credentials.  “  The  remedy  for  this 
shortage  of  teachers  lies  in  higher  sala¬ 
ries,”  .says  the  superintendent. 


SAVE  THE  EYES 

Eyestrain  in  children  is  due 
lately  to  bad  lighting  in  school. 


The  window  arm  in  the 

schoolroom  should  be 

yb  to  M  of  the  floor  area. 

When  reading,  writ  ing  or  sewi  ng,  chi  Id  ren 
musl  never  Cice  Ihe  li^ht.whelher  natural  or 
ai  t  i  ficial .  Liglrt  si  loiild  ial  1  on  tliemirK  over  the  left  stioiildcr 


niackbqardi;  should  never  be  pliced. 
nex i  to  oi  ^  bel  vvcci  rwi  I  iclovvs , . 

Light  is  to  see^  -  not  to  be  looked  at 


llir.  .•  .Ik 


An  appeal  from  ihc  Comniittoc  on  ilealtli  l*robioiiis  m  i^ducaiion. 
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PLIGHT  OF  EDUCATED  CLASSES  IN  GERMANY. 


Discouragement  Awaits  Young  People  About  to  Begin  Studies,  Says  Writer — 
Lowest  Pay  for  Callings  Demanding  Most  Training. 


A  dismal  picture  of  the  plight  of  the 
educated  classes  in  Germany  is  drawn 
by  Josef  Hof  mill  ler  in  the  Siiddeutsche 
Monatshefte  and  summarized  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung. 

Young  persons  who  are  about  to  begin 
their  studies  are  affected  most  unfavor¬ 
ably  by  three  immediate  effects  of  the 
war,  according  to  this  writer: 

Military  Careers  Closed. 

1.  As  a  liigher  military  career  is  out 
of  question  the  military  calling  ceases  to 
exist  for  graduates  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  This  makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  positions  formerly  occupied  by 
officers  nonexistent.  The  wiping  out  of 
the  German  Navy  affects  similarly  the 
positions  formeidy  held  by  naval  officers. 
That  is  not  all.  A  number  of  young  offi¬ 
cers  who  otlierwise  would  have  remained 
in  the  militarj-  service  are  compelled  to 
resign  and  look  for  positions  in  civil 
service.  This  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  young  students. 

2.  Through  the  annexation  of  Alsace 
Lorraine,  the  German-Polish,  the  German- 
Czechish,  and  the  German-Danish  terri¬ 
tories,  the  offices  hitherto  held  by  Ger¬ 
mans  are  lost  to  them ;  moreover,  the 
German  officials  in  these  Pi’ovinces  be¬ 
come  dependent  on  similar  places  which 
must  be  vacated  for  them  in  Germany. 
This  aggravates  the  outlook  of  a  large 
number  of  young  officials  who  will  thus  be 
placed  in  subordinate  positions  under 
them. 

Rednction  in  Government  Positions. 

3.  The  impoverishment  of  Germany 
will  cause  the  practice  of  the  strictest 
economy  in  all  the  branches  of  state  and 
public  organizations,  and  will  affect  the 
number  of  positions,  the  salaries,  the 
chances  for  a  pension,  etc.  But  the  im¬ 
poverishment  is  also  trenching  on  the  so- 
called  free  callings.  It  must  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  tremendous  deflection  of 
capital  and  a  large  emigration  of  labor. 
The  various  technical  callings,  the  large 
branches  of  industry,  the  banks  and  in¬ 
surance  agencies,  private  officials  down 
to  the  lowest-.salaried  office  clerks,  will  be 
thus  affected.  Retrenchments  are  also 
expected  in  the  luxury  and  primarily 
in  the  literary  and  artistic  callings  like 
architecture,  music,  literature,  journal¬ 
ism,  opera,  stage  and  various  other  theat¬ 
ricals,  but  also  in  the  more  expensive 
and  therefore  better  recompensed  house 
Industry. 


“  The  so-called  better  professions  are 
already  overcrowded  as  a  result  of  the 
oversupply  of  lalior,”  says  the  writer. 
“  This  suiplus  will  be  increasing  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  as  the  number  of  positions  will  he 
each  month  decreasing. 

“  In  the  .year  1914  the  Bavarian  Kultus- 
IMinister  v.  Knolling,  siieaking  about  the 
prospects  of  the  teaching  profession,  gave 
the  following  official  data  regarding  the 
length  of  time  it  took  candidates  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  offices:  Philologists  (ancient), 
10  years;  mathematicians,  18;  philol¬ 
ogists  (modern),  13;  students  of  German 
literature,  10 ;  natural  scientists,  18 ; 
draftsmen,  12.  It  is  surprising  how  any¬ 
body  finds  yet  courage  to  take  up  teach¬ 
ing  when  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  an 
appointment  till  the  thirty-fifth  birthday. 
Besides,  the  salary  of  an  a.ssistant  is  1.5 
marks  a  month  and  the  length  of  service 
in  that  capacity  approximates  five  years. 
A  young  person  must  thus  exiiect  to  draw 
250  marks  per  month  only  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  35.  (At  the  present 
time  a  malster  in  a  brewery  draws  300 
marks  a  month.) 

Physicians  and  Lawyers. 

“  Warnings  against  the  taking  up  of 
medical  studies  is.sued  by  the  Munich 
military  board  of  physicians  appear  in 
the  press  at  the  present  time.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  physicians  have  been  most  dis¬ 
couraging  by  a  wide  extension  of  health 
insurance  which  restricts  private  prac¬ 
tice,  by  the  ever-increasing  quack  treat¬ 
ment,  the  immigration  of  German  phy¬ 
sicians  from  abroad,  and  from  the  en¬ 
dangered  territories  in  the  West  and 
East,  and  by  the  abolition  of  the  posts  of 
ship  physicians.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  5,000  physicians  were  certificateil, 
lespectively  certificated  in  an  emergency. 
Because  of  a  considerable  oversupply  the 
physicians  suffer  materially  from  finan¬ 
cial  stress. 

“  There  are  new  already  young  lawyers 
asking  for  out-of-work  donations ;  the  few 
fortunates  receive  300  marks  per  montli, 
and  only  recently  gj-mnasium  graduates 
were  advertising  in  the  newspapers  and 
were  glad  to  secure  secretarial  positions 
in  some  district  court  for  an  annual 
salary  of  2,400  marks.  Many  of  tlie 
young  lawyers  will  never  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rise  above  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  profession — that  of  a  district  judge. 

“  Archbi.shop  Faubhaber  mentioned  in 
one  of  his  late.st  addresses  that  he  had 


already  received  applications  from  offi¬ 
cers  anxious  to  enter  the  clergjq  although 
the  pro.spects  for  advancement  are  un¬ 
favorable  at  present  and  will  become 
much  luore  so  in  the  future  as  the  result 
of  the  heavy  taxation  and  the  prospective 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Engi¬ 
neers,  among  whom  were  some  with  high 
attainment,  were  told  by  a  good  authority 
to  whom  they  applied  for  advice  to  try 
to  find  work  as  ditch  diggers.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  would  do  it  immediately.  But  can 
Germans  show  so  much  pluck?  Every 
bank  director  asserts  that  he  turns  off 
daily  dozens  of  applicants,  among  them  a 
lai'ge  number  of  former  officers.  We  must 
take  into  account  that  in  the  future  the 
now  numerous  banks  and  bank  branches 
will  be  gi’eatly  reduced.  There  will  be  in 
the  future  fewer  banks,  as  there  will  be 
fewer  government  positions,  fewer  courts, 
gymnasia,  real  schools,  factories ;  for 
each  position  in  these  banks,  courts, 
.schools,  and  factories  there  will  be,  how¬ 
ever,  more  applicants. 

Bricklayers  Needed,  Not  Architects. 

“  Nor  will  houses  he  erected  as  liefore. 
The  cheap  houses,  so  much  in  need  at 
present,  will  be  built  after  a  certain 
model ;  there  will  be  no  money  for  large 
State,  community,  or  private  buildings, 
Everywhere  the  same  thing  will  be  re¬ 
peated — workingmen  will  find  rooms  easy, 
but  not  so  the  egineers  ;  there  will  he  need 
for  a  large  numlier  of  locksmiths  and 
engine  fitters,  also  mechanicians,  but  not 
for  men  with  technical  education ;  lirick- 
layers  are  desirable,  but  not  architects. 
These  are  the  conditions  that  the  war 
did  not  bring  about  but  that  it  did  ac¬ 
centuate.  Considered  closely  the  outlook 
is  not  so  very  discouraging.  Tlie  watch¬ 
word  reads.  Hands — not  heads  !  The 
Germans  will  adjust  themselves  to  these 
conditions  with  great  difficulty,  as  until 
very  recent  times  they  were  bent  on  de¬ 
veloping  their  minds  at  the  expense  of 
their  hands.  With  jin  overdeveloped  or¬ 
ganized  .system  we  had  too  many  uni¬ 
versities  and  too  many  schools  of  a  higher 
type. 

“The  German  people  are  more  Inclined 
to  have  their  fate  rationed  out  by  the 
Government  month  by  month  rather  than 
to  take  it  into  their  own  hands.  The 
great  number  of  higher  institutions  sim¬ 
ply  strengthened  this  fatal  inclination. 
Incredible  things  were  expected  on  the 
strength  of  a  one-year  certificate ;  in 
reality  these  privileges  were  uairth  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  mere  cards  without  the 
corresponding  amount  of  meat.  *  *  * 
Instead  of  letting  tlie  young  per.sons  prac¬ 
tice  as  soon  as  possible,  we  lengthened 
the  courses  of  stud.i'  wherever  we  could. 
There  was  no  end  to  universily  studies. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  BY 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 


Vocational  Courses  to  Be  Encouraged — 
Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies. 


A  program  of  vocaliunal  C(;iJirses  in¬ 
volving  cooperation  with  <ivil  autliori- 
ties,  existing  Catholic  schools,  employees, 
and  laboi’.  has  hc'cn  adopted  b.y  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  a  secretary  for 
educational  nork  has  been  engaged  to 
carry  it  out.  'I’lu'  detailed  i)lan,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  ('dui'ational  committee,  is 
as  follows : 

1.  That  the  courses  to  Ite  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  order  should  be  voca¬ 
tional  or  occupational,  titring  the  students 
for  skilled  j)ositinns  in  luisiness  or  indus- 
trie.s. 

2.  That  we  should  use  all  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  order,  and  bring  pressure 
from  every  jiossible  agency  at  our  com- 
niand,  to  induce  as  many  t>f  our  men  and 
women,  without  respect  of  age,  to  pursue 
some  study  which  will  bo  a  means  of  im¬ 
proving  their  condition  and  enlarging 
their  influence. 

A  Central  Bureau  of  Information. 

.‘k  That  we  should  have  a  central  bu¬ 
reau  of  information  aciptainted  with 
every  available  source  of  education  in 
.special  branches  and  equipped  to  place 
this  information  at  the  disjjosal  of  the 
councils  engaged  in  educational  work. 

4.  That  we  shouhl  give  certificates  or 
some  form  of  recognition  for  the  studies 
followed  in  our  schools,  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  academic  requirements  set 
by  State  or  local  authorities  for  civil 
service  or  teachers’  positions,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  employers. 

o.  That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give 
courses  in  American  citizenship  which 
will  surpass  any  now  given  in  our 
schools  or  social  agencies,  and  that  we 
are  also  singularly  competent  to  give 
what  others  can  not  give — vocational 
.guidance  as  well  as  vocational  training. 

6.  It  was  the  repeated  opinion  of  these 
men  that  liy  a  strong  system  of  education 
the  order  could  do  much  to  relieve  the 
social  unrest  of  the  country  and  enable  its 
own  members  and  its  students  to  become 


Let  us  leave  school.  Let  us  enter  life. 
What  M-ill  pay  well?  Everything  that 
meets  the  demand  of  the  necessities  of 
life — food,  drink.s,  clothing,  living.  The 
practical  callings,  the  trades,  will  rise 
in  proportion  as  the  higher  professions 
will  sink.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  total 
revolution  in  the  callings.  The  compe¬ 
tition  will  become  very  acute.  Those 
who  will  deliberate  too  long  will  be 
crushed.” 


influential  and  prominent  factors  in 
American  life. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

The  committee  recommends: 

That  councils  of  the  order  establish 
educational  courses  for  members  of  the 
order  and  for  such  others  as  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  courses. 

That  clasfses  he  open  to  men  and  boys 
of  good  character,  regardless  of  creed, 
and  wherever  possible  to  women  and 
girls. 

That  these  courses  should  not  duplicate 
the  work  of  such  other  educational 
agencies  as  art'  now  providing,  satisfac¬ 
torily,  instruction  in  the  branches  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  plan. 

That  wherever  these  courses  are  estab- 
hshed,  councils  shoxdd  cooperate  with 
other  educational  a.gencies  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  avail  themselves  generally 
of  the  educational  re.sources  of  every 
school  system,  juiblic  and  private. 

That,  in  general,  the  courses  proposed 
should  enable  our  members  and  others  to 
supplement  their  studies  in  commercial 
and  industrial  knowdedge  and  to  prepare 
for  the  professions. 

Cooperation  With  Civil  Authorities. 

That  before  establishing  a  school  in  a 
locality,  the  laws  affecting  education  in 
the  State  and  municipality  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  policy  established  of  con¬ 
forming  with  them  in  every  particular. 
This  is  important,  not  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  authorization  to  give 
certilicates  and  to  register  counts  which 
the  State  or  town  Ixoards  of  education 
will  recognize,  but  akso  as  an  indication 
of  our  re.spect  for  civil  government  and 
cooperation  with  civil  authorities. 

That,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with 
any  existing  Catholic  educational  center 


or  School  sysiom,  bin  to  coordinatx'  our 
work  ('very  where  with  I  hat  of  tlu'  cliurcli. 

Active  Cooperation  of  Labor  Sonerht. 

That  t'lTort  be  math'  to  iulapi  tbese 
courses  to  the  needs  of  employers  :iud 
industi'y  in  general,  and  to  st'cure  the 
active  ('ooitenition  of  labor. 

The  range  of  subjects  enumerated  is 
submitted  with  the  understiindiug  th.it 
it  will  lu'  the  i»iirt  .-f  t'iu-h  council  or 
group  of  councils  to  choo.se  such  courses 
as  meet  the  needs  of  the  locality  tuid  such 
as  their  resources  can  supply.  Wherever 
possible,  specialized  short  unit  courses 
omitting  non-t'ssentials  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  In  cver.v  courst'  siiecial  empluisis 
should  b('  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
American  citizt'iiship,  in  which  special 
courses  should  be  offered,  varying  from 
instruction  in  elementar.v  English  or 
civics  to  lecturt.'s  upon  the  fundamental 
principh's  <xf  American  democracy. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOC.4- 
TIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

Tlie  vocational  education  movena'iit  is 
premised  on  the  guidance  function  of 
education.  It  seeks  to  preiiaro  piqiiis  fo'.- 
eflicient  service  in  many  occupations,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  few.  The  public  school  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century  directed  into  the  pro¬ 
fessions  those  who  wei'e  able  to  remain 
and  would  profit  l>y  its  restricted  currii:- 
ula,  and,  through  early  elimination,  just 
as  definitely  directed  into  industry  those 
who  were  not  financially  able  to  continue 
or  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  traditional 
studies.  Vocational  training  aims  to 
recruit  industrial  workers  mori'  intelli¬ 
gently,  more  effectively,  and  more 
humanly.  The  greater  the  variety  of  oc¬ 
cupational  training,  tlu'  greater  tlu>  ]ios- 
sibilily  of  intelligent  choice  of  vocation. — 
Burcuu  of  Eilucotioii.  liaUiiin 
Xo.  2  ’,. 


SCHOOL  BONDS. 

If  bonds  may  justly  be  issued  for  any  purpose  whatever  by  the  people 
of  one  generation  to  be  paid  by  those  of  another,  surely  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  is  such  a  purpose.  When  we  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  streets, 
roads,  bridges,  sewerage  systems,  courthouses,  city  halls,  or  houses  and 
equipment  for  lire  departments,  we  ourselves  get  the  benefit  of  these,  and 
when  streets,  roads,  bridges,  and  sewerage  systems  are  worn  out  and 
must  be  replaced  or  repaired,  and  the  courthouses,  city  halls,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  fire  departments  are  outgrown,  our  children  pay  for  what  we 
have  used  and  probably  used  up.  But  when  we  issue  bonds  to  build  good 
schoolhouses  for  our  children,  they  themselves  get  the  benefit  of  w’hat 
they  must  later  pay  for.  By  issuing  bonds  for  this  purpose  we  only 
enable  the  children  to  borrow  from  their  future  richer  selves  to  provide 
themselves  now  with  that  which  is  essential  to  their  welfare  but  which 
we  fell  ourselves  too  poor  to  give  them  out  of  our  own  pockets. — JUncitu 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1919,  Xo.  08. 
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ONTARIO  TEACHERS  PLEDGE  THEMSELVES  TO  HIGHER 

SALARY  SCHEDULE. 


Agree  not  to  Accept  Positions  where  Vacancy  is  Due  to  Salary  below  Grade — 
Salaries  Asked  “Modest  in  the  Extreme,”  says  Committee. 


ONTAKIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

I, - ,  the  undersigned,  liereby  make  appli¬ 

cation  to  be  admitted  to  the  Salary  Circle  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  solemnly  promise,  on  my  word  of  honor: — 

(1)  That  I  wiil  faithfully  endeavour  to  adhere  to  the  Salary  Schedule  as 
prepared  by  the  Central  Executive  of  the  Salary  Committee,  or  the  Modified 
Scale  as  arranged  by  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Inspectorate  where  I  make 
application  for  a  School. 

(2)  That  I  will  refrain  from  applying  for  a  position  where  a  vacancy  has 
l)eeu  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  pay  the  salary  recpiired  by  tlie 
Salary  Schedule. 

In  retuim,  I  shall  expect  the  advice  and  support  of  the  “Salary  Committee’’ 
and  the  “Legislation  and  Discipline  Committee”  of  the  O.  E.  A. 

_  Signed _ 

Inspectorate. 

Date _ _ _ 1919  Address _ 


Teachers  in  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  have  formed  a  salary  circle 
and  signed  pledge  cards  agreeing  to  ad- 
Itere  to  the  salary  schedule  prepared  by 
the  salary  committee  of  the  association 
and  to  refrain  from  applying  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  a  vacancy  has  been  caused 
by  refusal  of  the  school  board  to  pay 
the  salary  required  by  the  salary  sched¬ 
ule.  The  card  is  reproduced  elsewhere 
on  this  page. 

Tlio  schedule,  as  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  pledge  card,  provides  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $600  to  $800  for  rural  and  as¬ 
sistant  teachers,  dependent  upon  length 
of  experience ;  a  minimum  of  $1,000  to 
$1,400  for  principals  of  buildings  having 
tiiree  to  five  rooms,  and  a  minimum  of 
$1,200  to  $1,600  for  principals  of  schools 
^^■hero  there  are  six  rooms  or  more. 

The  Pledge  Card  Plan. 

In  its  announcement  the  salary  com¬ 
mittee  says,  adressing  the  “  public  and 
separate  school-teachers  of  Ontario  ” : 

“At  the  last  meeting  of  the  O.  E.  A., 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  tlie 
Province. 

“  To  save  expense,  tlie  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  central  executive ;  and 
to  1)0  effective,  it  has  correspondence 
members  in  every  in.spectorate,  repre¬ 
senting  every  interest  in  elementary 
school  work  and  all  parts  of  the 
Province. 

“A  scale  of  salaries  has  been  adopted 
and  a  ‘  pledge  card  ’  issued,  asking  for 
the  pledged  cooperation  of  each  and 
every  teacher  in  the  Province.  The  scale 


is  by  no  means  ideal.  It  is  modest  in 
the  extreme;  but  still  it  is  a  definite 
forward  move  on  what  now  prevails  in 
the  Province. 

Scale  Stands  Only  for  the  Next  Two  Years. 

“  Tills  scale  is  only  our  objective  for 
the  next  two  years ;  and  we  hope  to 
establish  it  without  too  much  friction 
and  without  too  many  changes.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  some  changes;  but 
do  not  be  afraid  of  a  change,  e, specially 
if  you  are  a  good  teacher.  There  are 
not  enough  teachers  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  we  are  informed  that  at  pres¬ 
ent,  there  are  many  schools  without 
teachers.  When  this  objective  is 
reached,  a  new  objective  wilt  be  set — 
the  other  side  of  the  slate. 

“  You  will  notice  the  scale  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  .scale ;  the  ‘  at  least  ’  is  placed 
prominently.  You  are  not  limited  to 
that  amount  if  you  can  secure  more.  In 
northern  Ontario,  they  are  likely  to 
adopt  a  scale  $200  higher;  and  in  many 
towns  and  cities  the  scale  is  considerably 
greater  now.  We  are  attempting  the 
possible  for  the  present.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  an  agreement  with  your 
trustees  for  the  time  being,  you  must 
keep  your  promise.  No  ‘  .scrap  of  paper.’ 

“  stand  Your  Ground.” 

“  The  pledge  requires  the  individual 
to  endeavor  to  adhere  to  the  schedule. 
Persons  teaching  in  the  ‘  home  school  ’ 
will  be  in  a  pivotal  position.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  trustees  to  con,sider  that 
‘  as  these  pay  no  board,’  they  can  teach 
for  half  price.  Stand  your  ground.  You 
should  have  enough  friends  in  your  sec¬ 


tion  to  put  up  an  interesting  defense. 
The  welfare  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  your  community  is  in  your  keeping. 
Hold  your  part  of  tlie  line.  ‘A  prophet 
is  not  witliout  honor,  etc.’ 

“  Y’e  ai’e  very  much  encouraged  Iiy 
the  correspondence  we  havp  received. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  movement, 
to  recognize  the  labors  of  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  public  service.” 


WISCONSIN  AIDS  SOLDIERS  WHO 
RETURN  TO  COLLEGE. 

State  aid  for  soldiers  who  wisli  to  re¬ 
turn  to  college  was  provided  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Legislature  at  a  special  session 
held  in  September.  Tlie  significant  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  act  are  as  follows : 

1.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who 
were  in  service  for  periods  longer  tlian 
three  months  between  the  dates  of  April 
7,  1917,  and  November  1.  1918,  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  State  aid  in  continuing  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

2.  A  maximum  aid  is  set  at  $1,080,  at 
the  rate  of  $30  a  month  for  each  recipient 
under  the  law. 

3.  Persons  continuing  full-time  educa¬ 
tions  are  prohil)ite<l  from  receiving  money 
under  the  soldier  bonus  act. 

4.  Soldiers  may  attend  all  State  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  all  private  col¬ 
leges  which  maintained  S.  A.  T.  C.  units 
during  the  war. 

5.  S.  A.  T.  C.  members  are  excluded, 
from  lienefits. 

6.  Full-time  short  courses  of  less  than 
a  year's  duration  are  provided  for  those 
desiring  special  education.  Difference 
between  money  used  in  going  to  school 
and  the  money  coming  through  the  l)onus 
act  will  be  made  up  to  the  soldier. 

7.  Attendance  at  any  educational  in¬ 
stitution  may  be  begun  at  the  beginning 
of  any  term  not  later  than  Octol)er  15, 
1920. 

8.  Necessary  proof  of  eligibility  to 
State  aid  will  I)e  requiretl  of  all  appli¬ 
cants  by  the  State  board  of  education  un¬ 
der  which  the  act  will  be  administereil. 

9.  An  advisory  academic  board  of  State 
educational  officials  will  advise  with  the 
State  board  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

10.  Petitions  by  15  or  more  per. sons 
wiil  authorize  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  organize  at  local  and  State  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  special,  part-time 
day  classes  to  meet  special  needs  of  those 
not  able  to  attend  regular  terms  of  the 
college  grade. 

11.  Any  person  who  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
tering  service,  which  must  have  l>een 
prior  to  November  1,  1918,  was  a  resident 
of  this  State  and  who  was  in  service  at 
least  three  moutlis  is  eligible  under  tlnj 
law. 
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INCREASED  INTEREST  IN 
NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 


Colored  Teachers’  Association  Finds 
Reasons  for  Congratulation  —  Urges 
Better  Provision  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Race. 


(ienei'iilly  increased  interest  in  Negro 
education  In  the  Southern  States  is  noted 
in  resolutions  adopte<l  by  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
SchO(ds  at  the  annual  ujeeting,  held  in 
Craiigehurg,  S.  C.,  recently.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  are  as  follows; 

We  note  with  pleasure  a  general  in¬ 
crease  in  the  interest  in  Negro  ednoatiou 
in  the  Southern  States  as  is  shown  in  the 
encouraging  groAvth  in  the  number  of 
new  modern  and  well-equipped  stdiool 
Imildings  now  appearing  in  Southern 
cities;  in  the  remarkal)le  number  of  new, 
sanitary,  and  well-appointed  school 
liouses  in  the  (»ountry  districts  that  have 
been  built  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
Louisiana;  in  llie  growing  interest  in 
better-trained  teachers,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  surprisingly  large  mimher  of  sum- 
j)ier  schools  and  teachers’  institutes  con¬ 
ducted  for  colored  teachers  this  year; 
in  the  tendency  here  and  there  to  increase 
teachers’  salaries  and  to  lengthen  school 
terms ;  and  in  the  evident  intention,  es¬ 
pecially  illustrated  in  North  Carolina, 
to  jirovide  high  schools  for  Negro  youth 
at  public  expense,  and  as  has  been  shown 
in  exceptional  growth  of  county  training 
.schools  for  Negro  youth  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts;  and,  whereas  these  improvements 
have  come,  not  only  through  public  initi¬ 
ative,  but  also  through  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  and  tinancial  as.sistance  of  tlu^ 
colored  people,  we  recommend  these  en¬ 
couraging  examples  of  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  the  public-school  authorities 
and  the  colored  patrons  to  all  .sections 
of  tlie  South,  and  urge  that  such  helpful 
efforts  he  continued,  until  ample  pro- 
vi.sions  for  the  education  of  all  colored 
children  at  public  expense  shall  hnvo  been 
made.” 

Need  for  Higher  Education. 

The  association  went  on  record  as 
favoring  greater  i>i'ovlsion  for  Iiigher 
education,  to  provide  the  necessary  lea<l- 
ership  for  tlie  race,  with  high-srhool 
training  for  eolortnl  youth  hi  all  Souihern 
cities  and  in  eacli  county,  as  proposed 
ill  North  Carolina;  and  college  irainiiig 
fur  leaders  and  teachers.  The  association 
also  expre.ssed  its  appreciation  of  the 
liiglily  suggestive  and  effective  work  of 
the  Slater  and  .Teaiies  Funds  in  the 
education  of  Negro  youth  in  the  South  ; 
of  the  admirable  assistance  and  the  con¬ 
structive  work  of  the  General  Education 
Board ;  of  the  lioseiiwald  Fund  in  build¬ 
ing  school  houses;  of  Iho  fuudameiilal 
training  being  given  by  means  of  the 
Smith-Lever  and  the  Smilh-IIuglies  Acts ; 
of  the  timely  assistance  being  given  by 
tlie  National  Security  League  in  helping 
to  remove  the  blot  of  illiteracy  from 


among  u.s  ;  and  of  Northern  philanthropy, 
which  is  .sHll  so  sadly  needed  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  slender  funds  available  for 
Negro  education  in  the  South. 


Special  matinees  for  school  children 
will  be  given  all  over  the  country  by  mo¬ 
tion-picture  theaters  showing  “  Evange¬ 
line,”  the  production  of  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow’.s  immortal  poem.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Longfellow 
Society,  this  production  “  adheres  to  the 
content  and  spirit  of  the  poem  with 
lidelity.” 


i  SALARIES  AND  SUPERVISION 
;  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 

j 

By  H.\rkis  Hart,  t^late  Hniterlntend- 
ent  of  Educatiou,  Mrginia. 

There  are  two  or  three  consider¬ 
ations  which  should  guide  ns  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  rural 
schools.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  in¬ 
equality  of  salaries  be  corrected 
as  promptly  as  possible.  In  a  few 
counties  in  Virginia  school  boards 
have  offered  rural  teachers  not 
only  a  comparatively  fair  salary 
scale,  hut  in  addition,  a  bonus  to 
encourage  them  to  accept  the 
more  difficult  work  in  rural  sec¬ 
tions.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  right  direction.  School 
boards  should  make  up  their  salary 
;  scale  for  the  county  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  rural  teachers. 
The  salary  should  he  such  as  will 
attract  to  the  rural  schools  the  best 
prepared,  the  best  trained  instruc¬ 
tors.  It  is  not  a  competent  ar¬ 
rangement  to  develop  the  town  and 
village  schools  without  giving  ap¬ 
propriate  consideration  to  the  very 
large  per  cent  of  children  who  live 
in  the  country. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  trained 
supervisors  who  will  give  all  of 
their  time  to  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  rural  schools  by  en¬ 
couraging  proper  method  of  in¬ 
struction  and  proper  arrangement 
for  conduct.  These  supervisors 
will  serve  to  couple  the  rural 
schools  immediately  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  superintendent  and  with  the 
Department  of  Education.  They 
will  make  it  possible,  for  the  rural 
school  to  move  out  of  the  rather 
obscure  zone  in  which  they  have 
operated  and  bring  them  clearly 
within  the  range  of  all  school  im¬ 
provement. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE  OF  TEACHERS’  OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS  TO  BE  HELD 
IN  FEBRUARY. 


Delegates  From  Allied  and  Associated 
Countries  Invited — International  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  Proposed. 


All  international  conference  of  teach¬ 
ers’  organizations  of  the  allied  and  asso¬ 
ciated  nations  will  lie  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  February  2-U29,  under  Ihe  auspices 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
of  the  United  .States.  In  its  announce¬ 
ment  the  association  say.s; 

We  believe  that  tlie  puhiic  schools  of 
all  the  great  democracies  of  the  world 
can,  through  cooperative  effort,  do  much 
to  coii.serve  and  promote  the  great  ideals 
for  which  tiie  war  was  fought  and  ivon. 
AVe  hold,,  indeed,  that  a  distinct  re,sponsi- 
bility  rests  upon  the  teachers  of  tlie  al¬ 
lied  and  associated  nations  to  fulfill  on  a 
broader  plane  than  ever  before  their  great 
function  as  trustee.s  of  tlie  human  heri¬ 
tage — to  see  to  it  that  what  has  been 
gadned  at  .so  .great  and  so  terrible  a  cost 
i.s  sedulously  safeguarded  and  trans¬ 
mitted  without  loss  and  witliont  taint 
to  each  new  generation. 

So  important  is  this  problem  and  so 
gi-eat  are  the  possibilities  of  international 
cooperation  in  effecting  its  solution,  that 
the  National  Education  Association  has 
urged  the  creation  of  an  international 
bureau  of  education  in  the  league  of  na¬ 
tions.  As  a  step  toivard  the  estal.)lish- 
ment  of  such  a  bureau,  and  as  the  nucleu.s 
of  an  international  association  of  lech¬ 
ers,  it  is  desirable  that  an  international, 
conference  of  the  teachers’  associations 
of  the  free  nations  be  held  at  an  early 
date.  Representatives  of  the  Teaclier.s’ 
Federation  of  France  iiave  requested 
that  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States  take  fhe  initiative 
in  calling  this  conference. 

.trrungemeid'S  for  the  conference.s  will 
be  made  by  the  following  committee  of 
the  National  Education  Association : 
I’rnnk  E.  .Spaulding,  superintendent  of 
.schools,  Cleveland,  chairman;  Sarah 
r.ouise  Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  College, 
Boston  ;  AVilliam  C.  Bagley,  Teaclu'rs  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York ; 
Wary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  snperintend- 
(>nt  of  public  instruction,  Denver;  W.  A. 
.Tessnp,  president  Iowa  State  Univer.siiy, 
Iowa  f.'ity;  AVilliam  B.  Owen,  president 
Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago;  .lose- 
phine  Coiliss  Preston,  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Education  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  Olympia;  George  D.  Struyor, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Now  AWrk;  .T.  W.  AVithers,  sviperintendent 
<if  sclionls,  .St.  Louis. 
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AMERICAN  KINDERGART- 
NERS  HELP  REFUGEE 
CHILDREN  IN  FRANCE. 


Kindergarten  Contribution  Understood 
and  Appreciated — Looking  to  Amer¬ 
ica  for  Education. 


“■  The  children  in  France  are  especially 
precious  because  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  them,”  says  Miss  Edith  K.  Ray¬ 
mond,  a  kindergartner  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten 
Unit  in  France,  describing  her  experiences 
in  the  October  issue  of  Kindergarten  and 
First  Grade.  “  The  work  is  much  bigger 
than  I  imagined  before  I  left  America, 
and  we  believe  the  results  will  be  per¬ 
manent.  The  effect  upon  the  children 
has  been  wonderful.  Certainly  no  little 
child  who  has  been  through  the  horrors 
of  this  war,  whether  in  his  own  village 
or  only  as  affecting  his  country,  is  able 
to  take  up  formal  .school  work.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  find  that  children  in  many 
ways  re.spond  to  the  life  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  much  as  American  children  do. 
To  me  this  indicates  that  our  theories  of 
education  are  sound,  fitted  for  the  child 
and  not  for  the  special  group. 

Look  to  America  in  Education. 

“  Personally  I  have  not  found  one 
French  person  who  was  not  interested 
and  kindly,  many  most  enthusiastic.  One 
woman  of  culture,  a  widow  who  supports 
her  two  children  and  her  mother,  said, 
‘  There  is  very  much  that  America  can 
give  us  in  education.  Now  is  the  time, 
wIh'ii  war  has  made  so  many  changes  and 
we  are  ready  to  try  new  things.  AVe  want 
this  new  kind  of  education  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.’  ” 

Accounts  of  work  done  by  other  .Ameri¬ 
can  kindergartners  in  the  devastated  re¬ 
gions  of  I''rance  are  given  in  the  same  re¬ 
port.  The  report  is  the  third  of  a  series 
prepared  by  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  unit. 


SILK  MANUFACTURERS  INDORSE 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

Industrial  art  schools  are  urgently 
needed  in  this  country,  in  the  opinion  of 
tiie  Silk  Association  of  America.  At  tlie 
regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board 
of  managers  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Whereas  the  silk  industry  has  for  many 
years  rwognized  the  importance  of  a 
high  degree  of  development  in  industrial 
art  in  its  relation  to  commerce  and  tiie 
genei’al  welfare  of  the  Nation,  doing  its 


utmost  by  means  of  exhibits,  competitive 
prize  offers,  and  other  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  stimulate  and  to  encourage 
artistic  talent  as  well  as  to  foster  every 
influence  that  would  lead  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  public  taste,  and 

Whereas  the  demand  for  well-trained 
designers  and  craftsmen  in  this  industry 
is  constantly  increasing,  a  want  that  has 
been  very  inadequately  met  in  this  coun¬ 
try  through  lack  of  the  proper  facilities 
for  training  men  and  women  in  these  pro¬ 
fessions,  necessitating  dependence,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  foreign  production ; 
be  it 

RcHolrvd,  l)y  the  l)oard  of  managers 
of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  in 
meeting  as.semlded  on  the  24th  day  of 
Septeml)er,  1910,  that  tliey  urge  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  industrial  ai't  schools  in  the 
United  States,  where  designers  and  crafts¬ 
men  may  ite  adequately  trained  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  long-felt  want  in 
the  silk  and  other  artistic  industries, 
therel)y  .‘ifl'ording  an  oppt>rtu!Hty  of  put¬ 
ting  American  finished  products  on  an 


equal  footing  in  the  degi'ee  of  quality 
with  that  of  other  nations.  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  the  al)ove  reso¬ 
lution  be  sent  to  the  I’resident  of  the 
L’nited  States,  tiie  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  each 
member  of  tiie  Federal  Board  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  in  AVasbington ;  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  every 
State;  and  to  the  Art  Alliance  of  America 
at  its  head(piarters  in  New  York  City. 


AMERICANIZATION  INSTITUTE 
IN  TOLEDO. 

q’lie  Toledo  .Americanization  Board  and 
Board  of  Education,  cooperatively,  con¬ 
ducted  an  Americanization  institute  from 
Septemlier  l.o  to  Septemlier  27.  The  in¬ 
stitute  was  free  to  all  citizens  of  Toledo 
interested  in  Americanization  work.  The 
lectures  were  in  the  evening,  from  7.30  to 


CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL. 

[rni  f  of  a  message  of  f:oraniissionpr  Kendall,  of  New  .Tersey,  addressed  “  to  the  clergy  and 
lasqile  of  the  Stale  of  New  .Jersey,"  in  behalf  of  educational  Sunday,  Oct.  1‘i.l 

There  are  two  great  organizations  whose  distinctive  purpose  is  human 
betterment — the  church  and  the  school. 

Their  status  in  a  community  is  a  measure  of  that  community’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  of  its  progress  in  those  things  which  make  for  better  living. 

If  these  institutions  are  generously  supported  the  community  is  rich — 
rich  not  only  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  but  in  those  things  which  are 
eternal. 

The  spiritual  contributions  to  human  welfare  of  the  two  institutions 
are  immeasurable. 

The  school  and  the  church,  then,  have  much  in  common.  That  child 
is  fortunate  who  lives  in  a  home  where  his  upbringing  is  the  first  care 
and  concern  of  mother  and  father;  whose  parents  realize  that  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  for  the  formation  of  his  character  must  not  be  throAvn 
upon  the  school  and  the  church. 

Year  by  year  the  school  enlarges  its  infiuence. 

The  intelligence  of  the  child  is  of  paramount  interest  to  teachers;  but 
his  health,  or  physical  well-being,  is  assuming  nowadays  more  importance. 

Some  provision  is  made  for  his  industrial  life,  for  hand  competency, 
which  was  so  important  a  part  of  his  training  under  old-time  conditions. 

Teachers  are  not  unmindful  that  the  purpose  of  the  schools  in  part  is 
to  furnish  the  child  resources  for  his  enlightenment  and  the  profitable 
use  of  his  leisure  time. 

Not  only  is  he  a  citizen  of  a  small  republic  called  the  school.  His  life 
there  fits  him  in  a  degree  for  the  larger  life  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
county,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

To  be  sure,  the  work  of  the  schools — of  any  single  school — is  imperfect; 
for  it  is  a  human  enterprise. 

The  greatest  need  is  better  teaching,  and  always  will  be.  A  great  need 
is  an  extension  of  educational  opportunities  by  means  of  different  kinds  of 
schools.  A  great  need  is  more  vitality  in  all  our  educational  processes 
and  endeavors,  to  the  end  that  in  our  noble  Republic,  intellectual  life, 
physical  life,  industrial  life,  civic  life,  and  spiritual  life  may  all  be 
strengthened. 

These  truths  are  well  known  to  our  people  in  New  Jersey.  A  tangible 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  generous  and  cordial  support  of  public  educa¬ 
tion. 

But  more  generous  support  must  be  had,  and  there  should  be  more  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  education. 

The  promotion  of  public  education  in  this  Republic  is  a  challenge  to  all 
forward-looking  men  and  women. 
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](),  iUKl  round-table  conferences  were  held 
Saturday  mornings,  at  9.30  o’clock. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  was  to  de¬ 
velop  a  corps  of  teachers  and  workers 
who  wei'c  not  only  trained  in  the  best 
nu-tlmds  of  teaching  adult  innnigrants 
Kiigiisli  and  citizenship,  but  who  were 
also  (‘(piipped  with  an  understanding  of 
th(>  national  and  local  importance  of 
Anierieanizatiou  in  ils  fundameiital 
ineaniug;  to  take  stock  of  'Poledo’s  avail¬ 
able  resoui'ces.  organize  for  greater  co¬ 
operation  hetweeu  various  local  agencies, 
clarify  ]>rol)l<‘nis,  and  ci'eate  in  the  com- 
inunity  generally,  as  well  as  in  tea<-hers 
and  workers,  a  sympathetic  ap|)reciation 
of  racial  hnckgroumls  which  shall  direct 
and  gtiide  all  Aimu'icani'/iition  in  'I'oledo. 

An  examination  was  held  at  ilu'  close 
of  the  institute  for  all  those  desiring  to 
become  teachers  in  this  thdd  of  work. 
An  attendance  of  T~>  iier  cent  of  the 
sessions  was  necessary  for  one  to  he 
(  ligihle  to  take  tin*  examination.  There 
was  an  average  attendance  of  ,S(l(l  at  eacii 
session  of  the  institute  and  3(1(1  ri>por((‘d 
to  take  the  examination. 

Classes  are  now  being  organized  in 
indtisti'ies.  hmnes,  schools,  etc.,  to  teaeh 
I'higlish  to  the  foreign-horn  people  in 
ToU'do. 


HEAVY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND. 

Scho(d  enrollment  for  the  fall  term 
shows  rtanarkable  gains  in  all  depart- 
numts.  Most  towns  and  cities  report 
signiticant  inciamses  in  (dementary 
schools  and  high  schools,  the  latter  par¬ 
ticularly  being  taxed  to  utmost  capacit.v 
if  not  actually  overcrowded.  The  gain 
foi'  secondary  e<lucation  extends  to  pri¬ 
vate  .schools  as  well;  the  La  Salle 
Academy  in  I'rovidence,  foi’  instance,  has 
an  entrance  cla.ss  twice  as  large  as  any 
'in  the  history  of  the  institution.  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  provide  additional 
atrcomniodatlons  for  this  school ;  a  build¬ 
ing  formerly  \ised  as  a  church  has  been 
remodeled  and  is  occupied  by  entering 
classes.  Rlmde  Island  Xormal  Sclnxd  has 
an  entering  class  that  slant  s  a  gain  of  GO 
per  cent  over  the  entering  cla.ss  a  year 
ago.  The  principal  has  asked  the  tru.s- 
tees  to  urge  upon  the  .general  assembly  the 
desirability  of  providing  a  new  hnihling  to 
accommodate  the  growth  (»f  this  school  in 
th('  immediate  future.  Total  colle.ge  eTi- 
rolhnent  exceeds  1,500,  establishing  a  new 
high  record  for  Riiode  Island.  In  part 
the  .gain  has  been  made  through  the  re¬ 
turn  of  students  who  entered  military 
service  during  the  war  and  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  complete  their  college  course. 
iMore  sigidticant,  however,  is  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  enterin.g  classes,  which  in  every 
instance  exceeds  previous  figures.  At 


Rhode  Island  State  College  the  number 
of  new  students  is  over  150,  and  at  Brown 
University  the  freshman  class  exceeds 
2.30.  Providence  College,  a  new  institu¬ 
tion,  opens  with  SO  students.  First-year 
colle.ge  enrollment  is  more  than  450,  and 
is  rapidly  approaching  total  college  en¬ 
rollment  of  25  years  a.g<». 

*  *  * 

A  significant  effect  of  the  .\mericaniza- 
tion  act  imssed  by  the  l.asf  general  as- 
si'inbly  is  seen  in  (‘veiling  school  eiiroll- 
meiil,  which  in  some  citii's  is  double  that 
of  any  iirevious  year.  The  State  law 
r(^<liiires  that  every  person  between  the 
a.ges  of  K)  and  21  years  who  can  not 
read,  write,  and  spt'ak  the  Kn.glish  lan- 
gan,g(‘  with  reasonable  facility  shall  atti'iid 
a  da.v  or  evening  school  200  hours  an¬ 
nually.  and  iirovides  iienalties.  School 
committ(‘t>s  are  ri^uuired  to  proviih"  even- 
in, g  school  instruction  in  lowns  where 
there  are  more  than  20  illiterates  within 
the  a.ges  named.  Evening  schools  have 
been  oiieiied  in  towns  which  jireviously 
did  not  maintain  evening  schoids  and 
additional  schools  will  he  reipiired  In 
other  lowns.  Tin*  increase  in  evening 
schoid  attendance  jiromises  to  exet'ed 
4.000  when  registration  is  complete.  The 
Stat(*  Board  of  Education  has  distributed 
a  poster,  printed  in  eight  langua.g(‘s.  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  law. 

s:t 

('olumhus  Day  was  ohS(M-\ed  in  Rhode 
Island  inihlic  sclaxds  on  DcLoher  14.  In 
resiionse  to  an  urgent  retpiest  from  llu' 
civic  commit t(‘e  in  char.ge  of  the  public 
celebration  of  the  holiday.  Commissioner 
Ran,ger  iireiiaivd  and  distributial  a 
lirinted  iirogram  for  an  oh.servance  in  the 
schools.  The  theme  of  the  program  was 
“Americanization  "  as  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  Included  were  messages  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  puiiils  from  the  commissioner  of 
jiuhlic  schools  and  the  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor;  .loaquin  IMiller's  “Columbus;”  “A 
New  World  Found  for  Fret'dom ;” 
“America  I'reserver  of  Traditions;” 
“What  is  .Vna^rica,”  by  Secretary  Frank¬ 
lin  K.  Lane;  “What  Americanization 
Is,”  and  “The  Language  of  America,”  by 
Commissioner  of  Education  1’.  P.  (’laxton. 


TEACHERS’  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SCHOOL 
CODE. 

'I'he  teachers,  principals,  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  Carbon  County,  Utah,  re¬ 
cently  adoihed  a  code,  and  the  following 
are  some  of  the  suggestions  offered: 

Life  is  service. 

The  one  who  progresses  is  the  one 
who  gives  his  fellow  bein.gs  a  little  more — 
a  little  laffter — service. 


Without  children  there  could  he  no 
schools. 

The  ])arent.s  of  the  children  of  (,'arbon 
County  pay  our  salaries.  They  ar(>  our 
immediate  benefactors. 

We  can  not  afford  to  he  .sup(‘rior  or 
sullen  with  any  patron  of  our  schools. 
AVe  aim  to  make  every  taxpayer  feel  that 
for  his  money  we  want  to  give  him  and 
his  children  mort'  service  than  he  ever 
befort'  i’eceived. 

Dur  business  as  their  emloyees  is  to 
work  all  the  time  to  make  them  /<'<■/  at 
home. 

The  .ianitoi’,  or  teachei',  or  other  help 
t(ho  can  .systematize  and  organize  his 
work  so  as  to  save  time,  help,  or  material 
will  do  his  part  toward  securing  an 
adeqaut(‘  reward  for  all.  Every  dollar 
saved  makes  somebody  a  hett(‘r,  a  bi.g.ger 
.job. 

-Any  emidoyee  who  is  wis(‘  and  discreet 
enough  to  merit  a  better  salary  is  wise 
and  discreet  enough  to  render  a  hettew 
service  whether  he  rt'ceives  a  raise  in 
salary  or  not. 

Dur  o[)porl iinit.N  will  cona*  from  our 
ability  and  anxiety  to  make  our  part  of 
tin*  Carbon  schools  the  best  in  the  norld. 


CITIES  ISSUING  REPORTS  ON  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  APART  FROM  THE  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT’S  REGULAR  REPORT. 


Baltimore,  Md.  Ptdtlic  .schools.  .Maimnl 
of  jihysical  training.  |1!I1I)|  (Di¬ 
rector,  C.  F.  E.  Schulz.) 

Grades- two  to  eight,  inclusive.  I';c.;in:i- 
tion  varies  from  28  to  “2  pp. 

- - - - -  Alamiid  (if  idiysical  Irainin.g 

and  games.  |lfil(J|  (  Siptervisor  Aihdph 
Picker. ) 

Grades  lliroc,  four,  seven,  and  eiglit. 
1‘aginiition  varies  from  30  (o  .51  pp. 

Daidiur.v,  Conn.  Public  schools.  Hygiene 
and  Physiology.  .lanuary,  IDIG.  18 

pp. 

Grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive. 

Denver,  (.’olo.  Public  schools.  Conrs(‘  of 
stud.v,  physical  education.  Seplcmher, 
.1918.  14  pp. 

Grades  one  to  eight,  inehisive. 

Indiauapoli.s,  Ind.  Public  .schools.  .Syl¬ 
labus  of  physical  training  and  .mimes. 
11910?]  121  pp.  (Director  Rohi'rt 

Fi.scher. ) 

Grades  one  to  <-ight,  inclusive. 

Ihncoln.  Nehr.  Elementary  schoids. 
Cour.se  of  stud.v  in  hygiene  and  iihysical 
training  and  a  sug.gestive  outline  of 
work  for  the  kindergartens.  Si'pti'in- 
her,  1914.  ,80  pp. 

Grades  oiK'  to  eight,  inclusive. 

I.os  .\n,geles,  (lalif.  (.’ity  schools.  I’hysi- 
ctil  activities  for  (>lementary  schools. 
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8e[)teinl)or,  1917.  134  pp.  (Publication 
no.  G) 

(P-udes  one  to  eight,  inclusive. 

- - City  .scliooLs.  Syliabus  of 

li:il)it  liyiJicno  for  cliildren.  November, 
1917.  l.j  pp.  (l’ul)lication  no.  9.) 

I.ouisville,  Ky.  Public  .schools.  Haud- 
liook  of  pliysiciil  training  and  games. 
1910.  l.jl  pp.  (Supervisor  AV.  E.  Haw¬ 
thorne. ) 

(P-ado.s  three  to  eight,  inclusive. 

liiilwaukee,  AVis.  Public  schools.  Manual 
of  pliysical  training  for  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  1914.  172  pp. 

(Sui)ervi8or  Ceorge  AA'ittich.) 

New  Tledford,  iNItiss.  School  department. 
Notes  on  physical  training.  1918.  31 

pp. 

Philadelphia,  I*a.  Public  .schools.  Course 
of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene  for 
the  grammar  grades.  1913.  11  pp. 

(Superintendent  Martin  C.  Brum¬ 
baugh.) 

(trades  five  to  eight,  inclusive. 

Pomona,  Calif.  City  schools.  Outline  of 
physical  training  cour.ses.  July  1, 
1917.  8  pp.  (School  bulletin  no.  7.) 

(irirdes  one  to  six,  junior  and  senior  high 
schooi. 

ToUmIo,  Ohio.  Public  schools.  Course  in 
physical  training.  191G.  99  pp. 

(trades  one  to  four,  inclusive. 

AA'iiterbury,  Conn.  Department  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Outline  of  work  in  physiology 
and  liygiene.  1912.  12  pp. 

Grades  one  to  nine,  inclusive. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  AS  A  SELECTIVE 
AGENCY. 

‘■The  rural  school  in  tlie  United  States 
t.fiers  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
school  operating  as  a  selective  agency,” 
says  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  ‘‘For  years  American  rural 
schools  have  been  guiding  boys  and  girls 
away  from  the  land  and  toward  the  city. 
Modeling  its  course  of  study  and  methods 
on  urban  schools,  using  teachers  city- 
bred  and  city-minded,  speaking  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  tlie  city  streets  rather  than 
thiit  of  the  country  lanes,  the  rural  school 
stca-red  boys  and  girls  away  from  the 
farms  .and  into  city  employment  just  as 
effectively  as  if  it  had  stood  them  up  and 
counted  them  out.  The  introduction  of 
vocational  agriculture  has  done  some-- 
thing,  l)ut  still  not  much,  to  stem  the 
tide.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the 
rural  high  schools  are  just  coming  to 
a  I'ealization  of  the  problems  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Others  are  still  riuite  unawake 
to  tiie  fact  that,  even  if  it  is  desirable 
that  the  rural  high  school  shall  direct 
its  pupils  to  the  farms,  it  can  only  safely 
do  so  through  a  complete  survey  of  all 
vocations;  so  that  the  farm  boy,  if  he 


chooses  to  remain  on  the  farm,  will  do  so 
because  he  has  looked  over  the  held  and 
knows  how  important  and  desirable  an 
occupation  agriculture  is.  ‘This  is  a 
rural  community ;  there  is  therefore  no 
need  for  vocational  guidance,’  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  too  many  of  the  replies  recently 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
a  questionnaire  to  high  schools;  or  the 
point  is  made  that  the  boys  can  get  all 
the  jobs  they  want,  so  ‘there  is  no  need 
for  the  school  to  interfere.’  Here,  of 
course,  is  where  the  school  is  most  needed. 
It  can,  and  should,  discriminate  most 
carefully  between  worthy  and  unworthy 
farm  employments,  and  it  .should  super¬ 
vise  the  work  after  it  has  begun,  requir¬ 
ing  regular  reports  from  the  students.” 


THE  SAVINGS  MOVEMENT. 


The  savings  movement  is  an  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  encourage  the  people  to  practice  these 
four  simple  economic  principles,  says  an 
announcement  issued  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  ; 

1.  To  put  aside  as  their  first  obligation, 
and  before  they  spend  at  all,  part  of  their 
income  for  future  use  and  future  service. 

2.  To  invest  the  money  they  .save  out  of 
their  income  in  a  Government  security 
which  pays  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
and  is  absolutely  safe. 

3.  To  use  the  rest  of  their  income  so  as 
to  make  every  penny  they  spend  Iniy  some¬ 
thing  they  really  need  and  want  and 
which  has  a  full  penny’s  value; 

4.  To  use  what  they  buy  with  their 
money  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were 
money  it.self. 

“  It  should  not  reciuire  much  imagina¬ 
tion  to  picture  a  new  standard  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  community  whose  people  prac¬ 
tice  these  four  principles.  For  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  individual’s  life  depends  as 
much  upon  ability  to  manage  his  financial 
resources  intelligently  as  upon  any  other 
one  thing. 

“  This  question  of  developing  in  the  lives 
of  the  young  people  of  the  country  the 
practice  of  saving  money  is  certainly 
worthy  of  the  best  judgment  of  every 
school  leader,  for  what  is  done  in  this 
respect,  in  any  permanent  way,  must 
largely  be  done  in  the  schools.  The  place 
which  the  teaching  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  .saving  and  of  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  of  thrift  should  ultimately  have  in 
the  school  must  finally  be  decided  by  the 
schools  themselves.  Certainly  no  subject 
of  the  school  curriculum  bears  a  closer 
relationship  to  practical  experience  in  life 
than  this  question  of  saving  money.  How 
it  may  be  most  effectively  worked  in  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  school  procedure 
is  one  of  the  live  educational  questions 
of  the  day.” 


EIGHT  THOUSAND  TEACHERS  IN 
OKLAHOMA  SUMMER  NORMALS. 


Enrollment  in  Oklahoma  summer  nor¬ 
mal  schoohs',  where  the  State  has  been 
training  teachers  this  past  summer, 
totaled  8,399,  according  to  State  Supt. 
R.  H.  AATlson.  The  enrollment  in  the 
summer  normals  was  divided  as  follows. 
Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond, 
1,920;  East  Central  State  Normal,  Ada, 
900 ;  Northeastern  State  Normal,  Tahle- 
quah,  740;  Northwestern  State  Normal, 
Alva,  089;  Southeastern  State  Normal, 
Durant,  882 ;  Southwestern  State  Normal, 
AA’eatherford,  797 ;  State  University,  Nor¬ 
man,  I,04G;  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater, 
575;  I’hillips  University,  East  Enid,  450. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAN  IN 
ALABAMA. 


(Continued  from  p.  1.) 

vision  of  schools  in  cities  and  towns  of 
2,000  and  more  inhabitants. 

G.  An  improved  local  tax  law  which 
makes  it  possible  for  county  boards  of 
education  to  issue  interest-bearing  war¬ 
rants  for  the  erection,  repair,  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  school  buildings,  and  for  certain 
other  purposes. 

7.  A  compulsory  attendance  law  for 
the  entire  term  of  school,  unless  reduced 
to  the  minimum  of  100  days  by  the  re¬ 
spective  county  or  city  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  defects  in  the  old  law  have 
been  stricken  out  and  good  machinery 
set  up. 

8.  Reorganization  of  the  .State  (l(q)art- 
ment  of  education  into  10  divisions,  and 
the  authorization  of  a  number  of  new 
workers. 

9.  The  authority  to  publi.sh  a  monthly 
bulletin  for  the  information  of  the  jjublic- 
school  officials. 

10.  x\n  appropriation  of  $15,000  a-.s 
nually  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
service. 

11.  A  maximum  annual  aiipropriation 
of  $12,500  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  in 
Alabama. 

12.  K  state  council  of  education  is 
created  to  serve  figuratively  as  a  league 
of  nations  for  the  three  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  at  cross  purposes.  In  the  future 
their  work  is  to  be  mapped  out  by  the 
council,  and  a  friendly  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  engendered. 

“  It  should  be  stated,”  says  .Supt. 
Dowell,  “  that  all  types  of  institutions  in 
the  State,  from  the  elementaiw  schools 
to  the  university,  receive  substantial  in¬ 
creases  for  maintenance  and  support,  and 
a  number  of  them  funds  for  additional 
buildings.  It  may  bo  confidently  stated 
that  Alabama  has  taken  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward.” 
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PAY  INCREASES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  D.  C. 

TEACHERS. 


Better  Salaries  Necessary  to  Prevent  Deterioration,  Says 
Bureau  of  Education  —  Special  Report  on 
School  System  of  Capital  City. 


AMERICANIZATION  BILL  REPORTED. 


Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Would  Have 
National  Government  Cooperate  with  States  in  Educating 
Foreign  Born — Modified  Program  of  Federal  Aid. 


Better  salaries  for  teachers  and  school  officers,  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  group  principal  plan,  additional  assist¬ 
ant  superintendents,  and  higher  pay  for  school  janitors 
are  some  of  the  recommendations  in  a  brief  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  made  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education. 

The  report  was  prepared 
by  Coiininssioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Claxton  on  the  basis 
of  a  tentative  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  connnittee  of  the 
bureau  staff,  consisting  of 
Frank  F.  Bunker,  specialist 
in  city  schools ;  Samuel  P. 

Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education  ;  Willard  S.  Small, 
speciaiist  in  school  hygiene; 
and  W.  Carson  Ilyan,  jr., 
specialist  in  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  In  making  the  report, 

Pr.  Claxton  states,  the  presi- 
deut  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  tlie  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  representatives 
of  tlie  teachers’  unions  were 
interviewed  formally,  while 
other  persons  connected  with 
the  school  system  were  interviewed  informally,  and  such 
recoixls  as  were  thought  necessary  were  examined. 

Speaking  of  salaries  the  bureau  report  admits  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendations  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  schools 
considerably,  but  it  points  out  that  “  it  is  quite  certain  that 
without  some  such  generous  scale  of  reorganization  and  support 
the  schools  of  the  District  can  never  be  brought  to  that  high 
degree  of  excellence  and  elTiciency  which  should  characterize 
the  scliools  of  the  Capital  City  of  the  great  democratic  Republic 
which  long  ago  accepted,  in  theory  at  least,  the  doctrine  of  the 
importance  of  the  fullest  and  best  possible  education  of  all  the 
people.  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  with  the  present  oi-ganiza- 
tion  and  scale  of  salaries  the  standards  and  the  work  of  the 
sclmols  of  the  District  will  inevitably  deteriorate.” 

Recommendations  looking  forward  toward  a  larger  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  in  the  management  of  the  schools  were 
(CoiUimied  on  p.  15.) 


An  Americanization  bill,  “  providing  for  cooperation 
with  the  several  States  in  the  education  of  non-English- 
speaking  pei’sons  and  the  assimilation  of  foreign-born 
residents  and  for  other  purposes,”  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  October  27  from  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor,  of  which 
Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa 
is  chairman. 

.  The  hill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  cooperate  with  the 
several  States  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  illiterates  or  other 
persons  unable  to  under¬ 
stand,  speak,  read,  or  write 
the  English  language ;  it  ap¬ 
propriates  $5,000,000  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  fis¬ 
cal  year  and  $12,500,000  an¬ 
nually  thereafter,  including 
$500,000  for  publications, 
studies,  and  reports,  and 
salaries  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  necessary  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  act ;  it  lays 
down  certain  conditions 
which  the  States  must  meet 
to  receive  the  appropriation, 
and  stipulates  for  what  pur¬ 
poses  the  money  is  to  bo 
xised. 

The  committee  made  its  report  following  its  investigation  of 
the  conditions  in  the  steel  strike  district.  In  presenting  the 
report  Senator  Kenyon  said : 

“  This  bill  is  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  unanimously,  as  a  substitute  for  a  number  of  bills  pend- 
iug  before  that  committee  on  this  subject.  It  seeks  to  deal  witJi 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  in  our  American  life,  iliiteracy, 
and  foreign-born  aliens ;  and  the  problem  as  presented  by  this 
bill  is  to  give  every  American  resident  and  also  alien  a  chanc<:> 
to  learn  the  American  language — I  prefer  to  use  the  term  ‘  Amer¬ 
ican  language  ’  instead  of  the  term  ‘  English  language,’  because 
it  is  the  American  language — and  to  make  foreigners  learn  it 
if  they  desire  to  remain  in  this  country;  in  other  words,  to 
Americanize  America. 

“  There  are  over  8,000,000  people  in  this  country  over  10 
years  of  age  who  can  neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  the  English 
language,  and  at  least  55  per  cent  of  them  are  native  born. 


WHAT  SCHOOLS  IN  MINING  COMMU¬ 
NITIES  NEED. 

[Statements  by  Pennsylvania  Teachers  to  the  Cureaa  of 
Education.] 

“  More  social  activities.  Better  correlation  of 
school  and  home.  Much  closer  supervision  to  keep 
children  in  school.  Scholarships  and  funds  available 
for  borrowing  for  the  benefit  of  ambitious  students; 
also  student  employment  bureau.  Vocational  guid¬ 
ance  department.  Frequent  speakers  from  outside, 
and  anything  else  along  the  same  line  to  make  cul¬ 
ture  attractive.” 

“Importance  of  knowing  foreign-born  people,  so 
that  they  can  be  taught  with  an  understanding  of 
their  racial  instincts,  coupled  with  an  all-American 
point  of  view.  Take  what  is  good  in  old-country 
customs  and  Americanize  them.” 

“  Schools  in  this  mining  district  could  be  im¬ 
proved  if  they  were  not  so  crowded.  In  some  cases 
there  are  65  to  70  pupils  in  a  room  and  only  seats 
for  50.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  help  the  children 
and  have  good  conduct  at  the  same  time.” 
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Tlmt  is  ('Oi'lii inly  a  i)n)l>li'iii  that  chal- 
h'li.uiiis  Ilia  altaiitii)n  of  the  Ainai'ican 
lU'olilo. 

If  the  illiti'i-att's  and  the  foreign  horn 
y  ho  can  not  spi'ak  our  language  should 
I»e  revicu’tMl  from  a  stand  in  front  of  the 
AVhite  Ilouso,  niarchiug  by  two  abreast, 
and  marching  I'd  miles  a  day,  it  would 
lak(>  Iwo  months  of  solid  marcdiing  for 
them  to  iiass  the  reviewing  stand. 

'■  Thol'o  are  misguided  men  in  America 
lo-da.v — thousands,  and  even  million.s,  of 
ilu'in.  They  are  to  he  iiitied.  They  do 
not.  know  tlie  puriioses  of  America,  for 
they  have  had  no  oiiportuuity  to  learn, 
d’hey  do  not  know  that  this  is  in  fact  the 
land  of  the  iioor  boy;  that  tiien  have 
given  their  live.s  that  the  door.s  of  op- 
poi't unity  might  ever  be  open  to  the  | 
children  of  to-morrow;  that  the  oppor-  | 
Innities  for  their  children  arc  the  best 
of  any  mition  of  earth.  Our  country 
i>  to  blame  becau.se  the  chance  has  not 
been  preseided  for  them  to  know.  Many 
of  them  are  eager  to  know  America  fur 
tlicmselves  and  for  their  children.  If 
they  can  not  read  or  speak^  or  under¬ 
stand  the  American  lauguage,  how  can 
they  know  the  wonderful  stories  of  op¬ 
portunity  in  this  coimtry'i  How  can 
ilu'y  understand  the  heights  to  which 
llieir  children  may  attain  in  this  laud 
of  freedom?  To  them  the  story  of  the 
humble,  poor  boy’s  pathway  from  the 
log  caldn  of  Kentucky  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  the  inspiration  of 
I  lie  towpath  followed  by  Gartield,  the 
struggles  of  Theodore  Itoo.sevelt,  the  ad- 
\ancemeut  to  the  Presidency  of  Wood- 
run-  Wilson  from  the  humble  Presby¬ 
terian  parsomige  are  closed  books.  While 
tlu-y  are  in  the  Nation,  they  know  not 
of  the.  Nation.  Tliere  would  be  no 
menace  to  the  future  of  Americ.a  from 
these  men  if  they  really  know  what 
.\merica  meant.  Boys  of  foreign  birth 
have  gone  out  to  tight  for  the  Nation  just 
as  loyally  us  those  who  were  born  in 
Ibis  country.  Tlie  long  rolls  of  honor  of 
those  who  have  been  left  on  the  iiclds  of 
Prance  contain  the  names  of  nearly  every 
nationality  on  earth.  There  is  good  ma¬ 
terial  here  for  Americanization.  The 
melting  pot  can  not  boil  unless  there  is 
fuel  under  it,  and  that  fuel  is  education, 
’i'lu'  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  fur¬ 
nish  the  fuel  for  the  great  American 
melting  pot.  And  out  of  it  will  come 
those  who  now  ari'  toiling  mentally  in 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  jiast 
ages  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of 
American  intelligence.  Is  such  a  work 
worth  while?  Long  may  be  the  road,  but 
it  is  time  to  start.  There  should  be  a 
)'all.\ing  to  the  pi-oposition  of  ,\meri- 
eanizalion  on  the  jiart  of  States,  iminici- 
jialities.  governments,  S4)ci(>i ies,  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  and  I  pri'dict  there  will  be  such 


rallying  mid  a  tremendous  wave  of 
patriotism  sweep  this  liill  on  to  final  suc- 
ce.ss. 

“  There  are  other  .spirits  in  this  coun¬ 
try  trying  to  lead  the.se  deluded  mortaks — 
the  siiirits  of  darknes.s — determined  to 
overthrow  the  best  government  that  over 
has  existed  under  the  sun,  but  they  mis¬ 
take  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  America 
ahso;  America  will  not  hesitate  to  deal 
with  them  with  an  iron  hand ;  America 
Avill  not  tolerate  anarchy.  But  America 
must  awaken  to  the  dangers  and  America 
must  not  falter  or  oiiuivocate.  ^Vn 
awakened  nation  of  over  1()0,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  does  not  propose  that  a  few  hundred 
thousand  anarchists  and  Bolshevists  .shall 
overthrow  this  nation  of  hope  and  this 
land  of  opjiortuuity. 

“Americanization  will  not  only  mean 
getting  rid  of  these  impos.sible  characters 
and  liringing  the  light  of  intelligence  to 


AMERICANS’  CREED. 

I  believe  in  the  ITnited  States  of 
America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  whose  just  powers  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned;  a  democracy  in  a  republic; 
a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sov- 
erign  States,  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable;  established  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equal¬ 
ity,  justice,  and  humanity  for 
which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty 
to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  sup¬ 
port  its  Constitution;  to  obey  its 
laws;  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies. 


.‘<cmc  of  Ihei),-  blind  followers,  but  Amori- 
caitiziiUoa  will  iiieau  the  development  of 
more  brotherly  feeling,  help  to  make  im- 
])ossible  coiite.sts  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  teaching  of  Ihe  American  language 
is  only  a  stej)  in  the  plan  of  Americani¬ 
zation. 

“  The  man  who  cares  for  hi.s  fellow 
mail  only  as  he  can  use  him  as  he  would  a 
piece  of  iron  or  coal,  to  iiicrea.se  his  divi¬ 
dends,  needs  Americanization.  lie  loi’es 
himself  better  than  his  country,  and  the 
problem  of  Americanization  is  to  instill 
into  the  hearts  of  our  people  a  love  of  their 
country  above  a  love  of  themselves;  it  is 
time  for  every  American  to  search  his 
own  heart  and  honestly  ask  him.self  what 
sucrilices  he  is  making  for  this  country 
and  how  much  of  self  ho  is  willing  to  give 
uji  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Give 
every  resident  alien  a  chan<“o  to  become 
an  American.  .Some  of  tlumi  have  not 


had  it.  <live  tlnmi  the  opportunity  to  lie 
good  citizems.  Let  them  know  that  the 
great  Bepublic  is  builded  on  the  rock  of 
justice.  If  they  will  not  become  good 
Americiuis,  let  them  get  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  the  anarchist  understand  that 
his  doctrines  have  no  more  elTect  upon 
the  structure  of  this  Government  than 
the  Avavi'S  lapping  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
But  let  him  know  that  if  he  desires  to 
adA'ance  those  doctrines  he  Avill  have  to 
seek  other  shores.  America  is  no  place 
for  him.  Let  him  knoAV  that  there  is  but 
one  fla,g  in  this  country,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the  red 
Hag  of  anarchy.” 


SIXTEENTH  CONFERENCE  AT 
BEREA. 

Rural  Problems  to  Be  Discussed  at  Ken¬ 
tucky  Meeting. 

Berea,  Ky.,  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
sixteenth  rural  conference,  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  November  25  to  28. 

As  AA'ith  all  conferences  hold  recently  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
bureau,  the  central  theme  Avill  be  “  Ashat 
the  rural  schools  must  be  and  do  to 
meet  after-Avar  conditions.” 

In  bis  announcement  of  the  ciinf.er- 
euce,  .T.  L.  McBrien,  <lir(>ctor  of  rural 
sclmol  c'xtension,  says : 

“  Long  before  the  Avorkl  war,  long  be¬ 
fore  President  Wilson  began  to  plead 
for  an  increased  production  of  food 
products  as  the  surest  and  most  effective 
Avay  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  li\iug, 
the  food  supply  aauis  not  keeping  pace 
Avith  the  demand.  The  census  sIioavs 
that  from  1900  to  1910  the  agricultural 
products  in  the  United  States  increased 
onlj'  30  per  cent,  as  compared  Avith  the 
preceding  decade,  Avhile  the  population 
increa.scd  21  per  cent. 

“In  a  discussion  of  this  condition,  as 
long  ago  as  1913,  I’resident  .1.  D.  Eggles¬ 
ton,  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
declared  that  these  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  census  make  it  plain  that  it  is  the 
menace  of  hunger  that  is  turning  the 
Nation  to  the  rural  school  as  the  only  in¬ 
strument  capable  of  aA'ertiug  widespread 
disaster.  Confronted  by  Ibis  danger,  the 
Nation  is  turning  to  the  rural  school  hc- 
canso,  OAvlng  to  the  changes  wrought  h.v 
the  last  century  in  our  economic  and 
social  life,  and  more  especially  in  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  agricultural  production,  the  rural 
scliool  more  than  any  other  one  instru¬ 
ment  to-day  controls  tin'  food  supply  of 
the  Nation. 

“  If  the  disaster  and  danger  relative  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  Nation  AA-ere  as 
imminent  as  President  Eggleston  thought 
it  AA-as  in  the  light  of  the  facts  brought 
out  b.y  the  census  of  3910,  the  situation 
is  certainly  more  serious  and  threatening 
at  the  present  time  because  of  the  direful 
effects  of  the  World  War.  If  the  rural 
school  is  to  play  the  part  in  the  solution 
of  these  vital  prolilems  that  President 
Eggleston  says  it  must,  the  Central 
T'hofight  (if  th(>  Bt'roa  Conference'  be¬ 
comes  a  paramount  Issue  for  the  Nation.” 
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THE  KENYON  AMERICANIZATION  BILL  (S.  3315). 

[As  reported  by  (he  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Senate  of  the  Enifed  States,  Oct.  27.  The  bill  was  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  ca'endar.J 

A  BILL 


To  promote  Americanization  by  providing  for  cooperation  with  the  several  States  in  the  education  of  non-English-speaking  persons  and  the  assimilation  of  foreign- 

born  residents,  and  for  other  inirposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  licprescntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Coiigress  assembled:  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States 
in  the  education  of  illiterates  or  other  persons  unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language  and  with  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  except  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  education  of  illiterates. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  several  States  in  the  education  of  illiterates  or  other  persons  unable  to  under¬ 
stand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
.  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30,  1920,  $5,000,000,  and  annually  thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1923,  the  sum  of  $12,500,000  and  an  additional  sum  equal  to  the  balance  unexpended  of  the  appropriation  herein  provided 
,  for  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  Ijy  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year,  $500,000  may  be  deducted  and  used  for  the  publication 
of  periodicals  devoted  to  Americanization  problems;  for  aiding  in  the  correlation  of  aims  and  work  carried  on  by  local  bodies,  private 
individuals,  and  organizations;  for  studies  and  reports  through  the  Bureau  of  Education;  for  salaries  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
of  officers,  assistants,  and  other  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary;  and  for  all 
other  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  act  during  such  fiscal  j'^ear. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  balance  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  section  2  remaining  after  making  the  deduction  authorized  by  section  3 
shall,  for  each  fiscal  year,  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  among  and  allotted  to  the  several  States  in  the  ratio  which 
the  number  of  resident  illiterates  and  other  persons  unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language,  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  boars  to  the  number  of  resident  illiterates  and  other  persons  unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English 
language,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  within  continental  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Tenitory 
of  Alaska,  according  to  the  last-published  United  States  census:  Provided,  That  the  total  sum  allotted  to  any  State  shall  not  be  less 
than  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  money  shall  be  paid  to  a  State  until  it  shall,  through  its  legislature — 

(а)  Accept  the  provisions  of  this  act ; 

(б)  Designate  an  appropriate  official  to  act  as  custodian  of  such  money; 

(c)  Authorize  its  department  of  education  or  chief  school  officer  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  the  work  herein  authorized ; 

(d)  Appropriate  or  make  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  amount  equal  to  that  allotted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States; 

(e)  Require,  under  penalty,  all  residents  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  and  under  21  years 
of  age,  and  all  residents  of  more  than  6  months  who  are  aliens,  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  under  45  years  of  age,  who  are  illiterate  or 
unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language,  to  attend  classes  of  instruction  for  not  less  than  200  hours  per 
annum  until  they  shall  have  completed  a  specified  course  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

if)  Provide,  as  far  as  possible,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  education  of  residents  wdio  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  21  years  or  more  or  resident  aliens  of  the  ago  of  45  years  or  more  who  are  illiterate  or 
unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language; 

(g)  Require  the  preparation  and  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  annually,  of  rules  and  regulations  designed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  such  State  law  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(/i)  Require  the  submission  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  report  which  shall  show  the  (1)  plan  for  administration 
and  supervision,  (2)  courses  of  study,  (3)  methods  and  kind  of  instruction,  (4)  equipment,  (5)  qualifications  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
directors  of  education,  and  other  necessary  administrative  officers  or  employees,  (6)  plans  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  directors  of  education,  and  (7)  receipts  and  expenditures  of  money  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Provided,  That  if  the  governor  of  any  State,  the  legislature  of  which  does  not  convene  before  the  year  1921,  shall  accept  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  cause  such  cooperation  with  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  as  herein  provided,  such  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cause  to  be  expended  in  such  State,  until  the  legislature  of  such 
State  convenes  and  has  been  in  session  60  days,  so  much  of  the  sums  allotted  to  that  State  for  the  fiscal  year  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  act:  And  provided  further.  That  any  appropriation  or  donation  by  a  county,  municipality,  local 
authority,  school,  corporation,  partnership,  society,  or  individual  av-ailable  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  education  or  chief  school  officer  of  the  State  may  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  an  appropriation  Ijy 
the  State. 

Sec.  6.  That  none  of  the  sums  herein  appropriated,  or  appropriated  or  made  available  by  or  in  any  of  the  States,  Territories,  or  ' 
possessions,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  persons  of  less  than  16  years  of  age,  or,  except 
as  provided  by  section  3,  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  education,  or  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  education. 

Sec,  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  (a)  withhold  the  unpaid  portion  of  an  allotment  to  any  State  vv-henever  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  any  portion  of  the  sums  allotted  are  not  being  applied  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  or  may  (b)  deduct  from  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  allotment  to  any  State  a  sum  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  previous  allotment  paid  to  the  State  and  which  he  determines  has 
not  been  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  such  deduction  shall  bo  made  until  one  year  after  the  opening 
of  the  first  legislative  session  convened  in  such  State  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  portion  of  an  allotment  to  any  State  which  remains  unpaid  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  bo  treated  as  an 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  that  year. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  ascertain  whether  the  several  States  are  using  or  are  prepared  to  use  the 
money  allotted  to  or  received  by  them  under  this  act,  and  shall  certify,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  August  of  each  year,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (a)  each  State  which  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  complied  therewith;  (b)  the  amount 
which  each  State  is  entitled  to  receive. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pay  on  the  15th  day  of 
August,  Nov'ember,  February,  and  May  of  each  year  to  the  custodian  of  such  sums  in  each  State  the  money  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  money  so  received  by  the  State  shall  be  paid  out  on  the  requisition  of  the  department  of 
education  or  chief  school  officer  for  services  already  rendered  or  expenditures  already  incurred  and  approv'ed  Ijy  such  department 
or  officer. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  and  may  cooperate  with  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  and  request  such  agencies  to  cooperate  with  him 
and  with  the  several  States. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  before  December  1  of  each  year  of  all  operations, 
expenditures,  and  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  include  therein  the  reports  made  by  the  several  States  on 
the  administration  of  this  act  and  the  expenditiue  of  money  allotted. 
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SPECIALISTS  ENGAGED  IN  TRAINING  INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS  TO  CONFER. 


Bureau  of  Education  Will  Hold  Meeting  at  Cincinnati — Institutions  in  North  and 

South  Divisions  to  be  Represented. 


A  conference  of  ,si>ecialists  engaged  in 
invparing  tc'uchers  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  manual  arts,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  will  la*  held  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Deceni- 
her  4,  5,  and  0,  1919. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  conference 
have  been  addre.ssed  to  men  holding  po¬ 
sitions  as  directors  or  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  having  charge  of  courses  for  the 
training  of  special  teachers,  directors, 
and  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts  and 
industrial  education,  in  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  normal  schoo's,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  public  or  private,  situated  in  the 
Slates  in  the  North  Central  and  South 
Central  Divisions,  viz,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  ^Michigan,  Wisconsin,  IMinnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma. 

The  preliminary  <?orrespondence  as- 
.sures  an  attendance  of  at  least  ‘22  men, 
from  nine  States,  as  follows:  Ohio,  5; 
II  inois,  5;  Wisconsin,  3;  Indiana,  2; 
Texas,  1;  Arkan.sas,  1;  Michigan,  1 ; 
Mis.souri,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  District  of 
Columbia,  2. 

The  program  is  ns  follows: 

Thnrufhnj,  Dcreinher 

10  a.  m.  Baiupiet  room.  Hotel  Metro- 
pole. 

1.  An  exp(>riment  in  developing  a 

course  in  foreman  training: 
('hnrles  It.  Allen,  agent  for  in¬ 
dustrial  education.  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Ediica- 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dis¬ 
cussion:  H.  C.  Givens,  sui)er- 
visor  of  trades  and  industries. 
State  Board  of  Education, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

12.30  p.  m.  Luncheon. 

2  p.  in.  Room  3,  IMcMicken  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati. 

2.  Business  session. 

2.30  p.  m.  3.  Address:  Dean  Herman 
Schneider,  College  of  Engineering,  LTni- 
versity  of  Cincinnati. 

4.  Progress  in  the  development  of 

plans  for  preparing  teachers 
of  industrial  subjects :  D.  J. 
iMacDonald,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
F.  D.  CraAVshaw,  University  of 
AViscoiisin,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  Midvinney,  University 
of  Illinois,  Chicago,  Ill. 

7.30  p.  m.  Bampiet  room.  Hotel  Metro- 
polo. 

5.  The  itinerant  teacher  of  special 

subjects  in  rural  and  village 
schools;  C.  S.  Van  Duesen, 
State  Normal  College,  Kent, 


Ohio.  Discmssion :  Charles  H. 
Bailey,  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

G.  Summary  of  first  day’s  di.scus- 
.sion :  G.  F.  Buxton. 

Fridaij,  December  5. 

9.30  ii.  m.  Room  3,  McMicken  Hall. 

7.  Provision  for  the  training  of 
vocational  teachers  in  the 
Army :  R.  W.  Selvidge,  edu¬ 
cational  adviser.  War  Plans 
Division,  General  Staff,  War 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Discussion :  W.  C.  Ash,  di¬ 
rector  of  practical  arts  and 
vocational  education,  public 
schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  D. 
-M.  Schweickhard,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

12  30  ]).  m.  Luncheon. 

2  p.  m. 

3.  Progress  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  examination  and  cer¬ 
tification  of  teachers :  Arthur 
r>.  Mays.  Sam  Houston  Nor¬ 
mal  Institute.  Ilmitsville,  Tex., 
chairman;  H.  C.  Givens.  Dis- • 
enssion :  M.  J.  Sherwood,  State 
Normal  School,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

7  30  p.  m.  Baiupiet  room.  Hotel  Metro- 
!  poh“. 

9.  Progress  report  of  the  commit- 

tt;e  on  ])ractice  teaching:  A. 
E.  Siepert,  Bradley  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  Peoria,  Ilk. 
chairman:  Fred  C.  AVhitcomb, 
Mi- mi  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio;  II.  W.  Schmidt.  State 
1  )(‘partmeut  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Aladison,  Wis.  Discus¬ 
sion  :  E.  I..  Usry.  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

10.  Summary  of  second  day’s  dis¬ 

cussion  :  E.  T.  Filbey. 

Saiiirdfii!,  December  il 

9.30  a.  m.  Baiupiet  room,  Hotel 
Metropole. 

11.  Training  teachers  of  vocational 

and  industrial  work  not  now 
federal  y  aided ;  Clyde  A. 
Bowman,  Stout  In.stitute, 
Jlenomonie,  Wis.  Di.scus- 
sion :  AV.  E.  Roberts,  super¬ 
visor  of  manual  training, 
public  schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

11.30  a.  111.  12.  Business  session. 

13.  Summary  of  deliberations  of 
the  conference:  C.  A.  Bennett. 


EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
NEGROES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

“  There  never  Avas  a  time  in  North 
Carolina  Avben  the  State  Avas  so  ready  to 
giA'O  adequate  educational  opportunities 
to  the  Negroes.”  asserts  the  “  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Principles  ”  draAvn  up  by  a  con¬ 
vention  of  North  Carolina  Negroes,  held 


at  Raleigh,  September  2G,  on  invitation  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
“  Until  the  ucav  constitutional  amendment 
Avas  adopted  in  1918,  providing  for  more 
funds,  it  was  impossible  to  proAude  public- 
school  adA'antages  for  all  the  children. 
The  Negro  children,  fur  the  most  part, 
had  very  poor  schools,  in  very  poor  build¬ 
ings,  and  very  poor  teachers.  The  funds 
AA'ere  not  sufficient.  Under  the  neAV  plan 
outlined  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  county  teacher-training  schools 
haAe  been  inaugurated  to  improve  the 
teacher.s,  better  salaries  are  guaranteed, 
better  houses  are  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  the  nomial  schools  for  the  Negro 
race  are  being  enlarged  and  improA-od, 
better  health  regulations  are  being  en¬ 
forced,  and  high  schools  are  being  estali- 
lished. 

“There  never  Avas  a  lime  Avhen  the 
Negro  had  more  cause  to  take  hope  than 
noAV  and  Avhen  the  State  program  con¬ 
tained  so  much  for  Negro  children.  One 
town  is  planning  to  spend  at  least  .8100,- 
000  for  buildings  for  the  Negroes  alone; 
another  is  voting  a  siAocinl  bond  issue  for 
Negi'o  children.  In  rural  districts  many 
noAv  buildings,  costing  from  one  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  dollars,  providing  for 
broader  training,  are  already  in  cmirsc 
of  construction.  Aloreover,  Avell-trained 
Negro  superA-isous  arc  being  eniployial  to 
give  better  supervision  to  the  rural 
schools. 

“  The  Negro  in  the  cities  and  tOAvns 
needs  playgrounds  for  bis  children,  places 
of  amusement  and  entertainment  for  the 
young;  and  in  the  rural  districts,  com¬ 
munity  centers  for  the  discussion  of  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  AA'Olfare 
of  the  Negroes.  All  these  needs  can  be 
supplied,  for  they  are  a  part  of  the  larger 
educational  plans  of  the  Htate.  Great  re¬ 
forms  are  slow,  and  it  Avill  take  time  and 
jiatience  under  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tions  to  Avork  out  these  reforms.” 


MUSEUM  SERVICE  DIRECT  TO  SCHOOLS  IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Through  an  arrangement  just  e.stab- 
lished  by  the  New  .Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  the  Ncav  .Tersey 
State  Aluseum,  schoids  of  the  State  are 
able  to  recelA’e  exhibits  from  various 
State  a.gencies.  The  museum  fiu’nishes 
a  lantern-slide  catalogue  and  a  bulletin 
of  lending  collections.  The  bulletin  Avill 
include  lists  of  industrial-process  charts, 
natural-histoi-y  exhibits,  lantern  slides 
arranged  in  lecture  or  study  groups,  films 
for  moving-picture  machines,  charts, 
maps,  and  other  lending  materials,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  museum  and  A’arious  .State 
departments.  All  exhibits  may  be  bor- 
roAA'cd  for  one  inonih,  returned,  and  I'X- 
changerl  for  other  material. 
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ARKANSAS  CREATES  STATE  SCHOOL. 

COMMISSION. 

A  State  school  commission  to  study  the 
educational  conditions  of  needs  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  to  work  out  an 
educational  progr^^m  for  the  State  has 
been  created  by  resolution  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  legislature.  The  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  appropriations  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  various  State  govern¬ 
ments  in  certain  lines  of  educational  en¬ 
deavor  in  connection  with  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  public  schools  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act ; 
and  furthermore  a  proposed  measure  is 
now  pending  in  Congress,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in 
aiding  rural  communities  and  promoting 
the  Americanization  movement;  and 

■Whereas  the  census  figures  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  adult  illiteracy  in  our  State  and 
the  inadequacy  of  our  present  educational 
machinery  to  deal  effectively  and  speed¬ 
ily  with  the  pressing  problems  thrust 
upon  us  necessitate  the  combined  wisdom 
of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  to 
solve  these  problems  tliat  so  vitally  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  Ai-kansas  must  do  everything 
possible  in  an  educational  way  to  meet 
new  conditions  and  new  demands  that 
will  come  with  the  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment  following  the  war ;  therefore — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
concurring  therein,  that  a  State  school 
commission  be  created  whose  member¬ 
ship  shall  be  composed  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  of  various  civic  and 
social  organizations  of  the  State,  said 
members  to  serve  without  compensation 
from  the  State.  The  State  superintendent 
of  pulfiic  instruction  shall  be  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  commission  and  shall  call  the 
meetings  of  the  commission.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  composing  the  commission 
shall  be  selected  by  the  respective  organi¬ 
zations,  and  appointed  and  approved  by 
the  governor. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission 
to  meet  from  time  to  time  upon  call  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  educational 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  to  work  out  and  recom¬ 
mend  a  thorough,  comprehensive,  and 
progres.sive  program  of  education  for  the 
State  to  the  State  board  of  education. 


EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA. 

“  Let  the  people  assemble  ”  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  West  Virginia  educational 
campaign,  recently  announced  by  State 
Supt.  M.  P.  Shawkey. 

The  program  throughout  the  State 
will  consist  of  teachers’  di.strict  insti¬ 
tutes,  which  will  discuss  school  W’ork, 
health,  good  roads,  a  greater  AVest  Vir¬ 


ginia,  and  better  Americanism ;  a  patron’s 
day  at  school,  with  exercises  by  the  pupils 
and  addresses  by  special  speakers ;  a 
picnic,  festival,  fair,  or  home  coming, 
with  music,  outdoor  dinner,  games, 
parades,  and  addresses ;  and  a  literary  or 
comm  uni ty-center  meeting,  with  special 
music. 

In  all  the  meetings  the  following  points 
M’ill  be  taken  up : 

1.  Common  school  education  for  all. 

Our  greatest  wealth,  our  pupils, 
450,000  strong. 


West  Virginia 
Educational  Campaign 
1919. 


LET  THE  PEOPLE  ASSEMBLE. 

Why? 

To  learn  by  hearing  and  dis¬ 
cussing — 

How  to  make  our  schools 
better. 

How  to  make  our  State 
greater. 

How  to  serve  America  better. 

Where? 

Come  together  where  most  con¬ 
venient,  at — 

The  schoolhouse — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Forum. 

The  church — The  sign  of  a 
Christian  nation. 

The  public  hall — Typical  of 
American  freedom. 

When? 

The  harvest  is  past,  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  ended. 

The  barns  and  granaries  are 
filled. 

The  cupboards  are  Avell  stored. 
The  school  bells  are  ringing. 

It  is  time  to  fill  the  head  and 
heart. 

Let  us  talk  things  over. 

Let  us  think  and  plan. 

Let  us  act  for  the  common 
good. 

The  advancement  of  our  State  de¬ 
pends  upon  public  opinion.  Discus¬ 
sion  in  the  press  and  from  the  plat¬ 
form  makes  public  opinion.  The 
State  Department  of  Schools  co- 
,  operating  with  educational  leaders 
is  conducting  an  Educational  Cam¬ 
paign  throughout  the  State. 


The  new  compulsory  law  requires  every 
child  (7-14)  in  AA’est  Virginia  in  school 
every  day  the  entire  term. 

It  costs  the  State  $35  to  school  a  pupil 
one  term.  Last  year  87,550  enrolled 
pupils,  on  an  average,  were  out  of  school 
every  day. 

Normally  10  pupils  ou{  of  100  finish 
the  eight  grades  of  the  common  school. 
AVhat  about  the  other  90? 

For  the  good  of  the  children  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  let  the  law  be  en¬ 
forced. 

Make  the  rural  school  more  comfort¬ 
able,  more  attractive,  more  useful. 

More  education — more  wealth,  service, 
happiness. 

2.  More  pupils  in  high  school. 

Our  slogan,  “  A  high  school  within  the 
reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  AVest  A^ir- 
ginia.” 

The  primary  object  of  the  high  school 
is  to  make  good  useful  citizens,  which 
includes  good  farmers,  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  and  housekeepers,  as  well  as  men  of 
professions. 

AVest  Virginia’s  high  schools  are  grow¬ 
ing. 

1910  1914  1918 

Number  high  schools _  80  142  1G4 

nigh-school  enrollment-  4,  900  9,  364  16,  363 

Yet,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  our  boys 
and  girls  enter  high  school,  and  only  14 
per  cent  of  these  finish  the  course. 

Careful  calculation  shows  that  a  day 
in  high  school  is  worth  from  $10  to  $15 
to  the  boy  or  girl. 

The  greatest  pay  is  increased  ability  to 
serve  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Build  and  support  high  schools,  and 
see  that  the  youth  attend  them. 

3.  More  AA^est  A’irginians  to  the  univer¬ 
sity,  normal  schools,  and  colleges. 

AVest  A^irginia  needs  more  highly 
trained  men  and  women — • 

To  supervise  and  teach  our  schools. 

To  develop  our  great  resources. 

To  fill  our  public  offices. 

To  do  our  technical  work. 

To  lead  in  moral  and  civic  movements. 

Enrollment  in  our  university,  normal 
schools,  and  colleges  is  increasing,  but  not 
fast  enough  to  meet  demands. 

Per  cent  of  total  population  iji  college 
(1915)  : 


United  States 


Nebraska  _ 


AT.issj.n  eh  n  setts 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania- 
AVest  ■\Trginia 


0.  39 
.65 
.64 
.41 
.  37 
.  17 


Our  showing  is  better  now,  but  not 
w'hat  it  should  be. 

How  many  from  your  community  and 
county  are  in  higher  institutions?  How 
many  should  be  enrolled? 

4.  Better  health. 

5.  A  greater  AA’est  A’irginia. 

6.  Americans  all — 

To  work  and  to  save. 

To  prepare  for  better  service. 

To  live  the  American’s  creed. 
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NEW  TEACHERS’  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  CITIES 


BETTER  SALARIES  IN  ST.  PAUL. 

Beginning  Jamnu'y,  1920,  the  teachers 
of  St.  Paul  will  receive  salary  checks 
for  such  amounts  as  will  bring  their 
total  salary  for  the  school  year  1919-20 
to  the  following  basic  rates : 

Group  I. — For  high-school  teachers, 
from  $1,500  for  third  year  of  teaching 
experience,  by  .$50  increases  for  each 
year  of  experience,  to  a  maximum  of 
.$2,100. 

For  grade  teachers  and  kindergarten 
directors,  from  .$1,000  for  the  third  year 
of  experience,  by  .$50  increases  for  each 
year,  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500. 

For  kindergarten  assistants,  from  $850 
for  the  third  year,  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,200  by  similar  increases. 

The  progressive  increase  toward  these 
maxima  pi'ovided  in  the  budget  for  the 
fall  of  1920  is  at  the  rate  of  $50.  Teach¬ 
ers  returning  from  leave  of  absence  are 
considered  in  Group  I.  These  increases 
are  conditioned  on  the  fact  that  the 
total  increase  for  1920  can  not  exceed  the 
budget,  but  preliminary  estimates  show 
that  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  variation 
from  the  above  schedule. 

Group  II. — Teachers  beginning  work 
in  the  St.  Paul  schools  at  this  time  will 
also  have  increased  salaries  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1  on  a  similar  plan  of  rating;  but 
during  the  probationary  period  of  ap¬ 
pointment  (first  two  years)  the  schedule 
for  these  teachers  and  for  successive 
new  appointments  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  .$900  to  $1,500  in  the  grades ;  $1,400  to 
$2,100  in  the  high  school. 

The  schedule  for  special  divisions  of 
classroom  teachers  will  give  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  increa.ses  over  pi’esent 
.salaries,  and  a  detailed  statement  for 
all  groups  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  po.s- 
sible — e.  g.,  manual  training  teachers  in 
the  high  .school  will  be  on  the  high- 
school  schedule ;  in  the  grades  they  will 
receive  from  $1,300  to  $1,600.  Salaries 
for  administriitive  positions  will  also  be 
increased,  though  the  percentage  of 
change  can  not  yet  be  exactly  stated. 


EXTRA  PAYMENT  FOR  ATTENDING  SUM¬ 
MER  SCHOOLS. 

Special  compensation  to  teachers  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  summer  schools,  equivalent 
to  one-half  the  total  expense,  is  to  be  paid 
under  the  new  salary  schedule  adopted 
by  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Board  of  Education, 
The  new  schedule  is  as  follows: 

A.  Elementary  grades  and  kindergarten 
directors : 


Years’  experience. 

0 _ 

1 _ 

2 _ 


4  _ 

5  _ 

6  _ 

7 _ 

S _ 

9 _ 

10  (maximum) 


Salary. 

$900 
950 
1,000 
1,  050 
1,100 
1, 150 
1,  200 
1,  2.50 
1,  300 
1,  350 
1,400 


Seventh  and  eighth  grades: 

11  _ 1,450 

12  (maximum) _ 1,500 

B.  Kindergarten  assistants: 

Years’  experience.  Salary. 

0 _  .$850 

1  _  900 

2  _  950 

3  _ 1,000 

4  _ 1,050 

5  _ 1, 100 


C.  High-school  teachers,  not  including 
librarians,  home  economics,  manual 
training,  and  science  teachers : 


Years’  experience. 


Salary. 


0 

1 


4 


6 _ 

7 _ 

S _ 

9 _ 

10  (maximum) 


$1, 100 
1, 160 
1,  220 
1,280 
1,340 
1,400 

1.  460 
1,  520 
1,  580 
1,640 
1,  700 


For  elementary  principals,  who  have 
under  their  direct  supervision  not  fewer 
than  10  teachers  doing  regular  grade 
work,  the  minimum  shall  be  $1,500  per 
year  and  maximum  $2,500  per  year. 

Advances  from  the  minimum  toward 
the  maximum  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
credits,  which  shall  be  determined  as 
follows : 

The  value  of  a  credit  shall  be  $20  for 
supervision  of  a  school  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  of: 

Number 
of  credits 

Pupils.  per  year. 

100  to  199 _  1 

200  to  299 _ - _  2 

.300  to  399 _  3 

400  to  499 _  4 


.500  to  599 _ 

(iOO  to  699 _ 

700  to  799 _ 

8(X)  to  899 _ 

900  to  999 _ 

1,000  or  more  pupils. 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


For  high-school  teaching  one  credit 
shall  be  given  for  each  year,  and  for 
rural  or  elementary  teaching,  one-half 
credit  shall  be  given  for  each  year. 

The  salaries  of  the  principals  at  present 
in  the  employ  of  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
above  schedule.  In  the  future,  in  appoint¬ 
ing  principals,  the  first  year  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  probationary  year  and  the  sal¬ 
ary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  salary  for  the  .second  year  of 


service  and  thereafter  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  schedule. 

Specials. — In  general,  it  is  'recom¬ 
mended  that  supervisors,  teachers  for  de¬ 
fectives,  and  teachers  in  special  depart¬ 
ments  shall  be  granted  an  increase  of  $25 
per  month  above  the  salaries  they  are 
now  receiving. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  higli 
school  shall  be  fixed  at  .$3,200.  and  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  .$4,.500  per  year  covering  the  period  of 
their  contracts. 


NEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Under  a  New  York  State  law  efl'ective 
January  1,  1920,  the  minimum  salary  of 
all  grade  and  kindergarten  teachers  is 
fixed  for  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Roches¬ 
ter  at  not  less  than  $800,  and  the  number 
of  annual  increments  is  fixed  at  not  less 
than  eight.  The  same  State  law  provides 
that  the  minimum  salary  of  the  high- 
school  clas.sroom  teacher  shall  be  not  less 
than  $1,200,  and  the  number  of  annual 
increments  not  less  than  eight,  ’i'he  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  has  accordingly  been  an¬ 
nounced  : 

FIXED  SCHEDULE  FOR  GRADE  TEACHERS. 

KINDERGARTNERS,  TEACHERS  OF  SRECIAI, 
•  CLASSES,  AND  PRINCIPALS’  ASSISTANTS. 

1.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  teaclKU- 
in  an.v  one  of  the  above-named  positions 
shall  be  $800  per  year. 

2.  The  annual  salary  increment  of 
each  teacher  retained  for  service  in  any 
one  of  the  above-named  positions  shail 
be  $100  and  the  number  of  such  incre¬ 
ments  shall  be  not  less  than  eight. 

3.  The  normal  maximum  salary  of  all 
kindergai’ten  teachers  and  teachers  in 
grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive,  except 
.iunior  high-school  teachers,  shall  bo 
.$1,600  per  year;  kindergarten  direc- 
tres.ses,  teachers  of  special  classes,  and 
principals’  assistants.  $1,650  pei-  year; 
and  kindergarten  directresses  liaving 
charge  of  four  or  more  teacher.s,  $1,700 
per  year. 

4.  The  normal  maximum  salary  set  for 
each  of  the  above-named  positions  may 
be  increased  $100  in  cases  of  exceptional 
merit,  such  increase  to  be  made  in  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  annual 
salary  increments,  and  to  be  made  by 
special  action  of  the  lioard  of  education 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  This  .special  maximum 
is  to  be  continued  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  only  so  long  as  the  teacher  main¬ 
tains  the  exceptional  merit  for  which  it 
was  granted. 

5.  The  above-scheduled  salaries  and  in¬ 
creases  shall  be  contingent  upon  ade¬ 
quate  funds  being  provided  for  tbe  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction. 

FIXED  SCHEDULE  FOR  PRINCIPALS  OF  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  minimum  salary  of  principals 
of  these  .schools  shall  be  not  less  than 
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$200  In  excess  of  the  normal  maximum 
salary  set  for  grade  teachers. 

2.  The  maximum  salary  of  principals 
having  supervision  of  from  1  to  11  teacli- 
ei’S,  inclusive,  shall  be  $2,600 ;  of  from 
12  to  17  teachers,  inclusive,  $2,S00 ;  of 
from  18  to  23  teachers,  inclusive,  $3,200; 
and  of  from  24  to  30  teachers,  inclusive, 
$3,r)00.  The  salaries  of  principals  having 
supervision  of  more  than  30  teachers 
shall  be  fixed  by  special  action  of  the 
board  of  education. 

3.  The  annual  .salary  increment  for  all 
elementary-school  principals  shall  be 
approximately  one-eighth  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  minimum  salary  and 
the  maximum  salary  set  for  the  group 
concerned,  and  the  number  of  such  in¬ 
crements  shall  be  not  less  than  eight. 

4.  In  determining  the  number  of 
teachers  in  any  given  school  only  those 
teachers  who  are  assigned  or  appointed 
for  full  time  shall  he  included. 

6.  The  above-scheduled  salaries  and 
increases  shall  be  contingent  upon  ade¬ 
quate  funds  being  provided  for  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction. 

Ail  other  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by 
special  action  of  the  board  of  education 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  or  upon  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  principal  in  the  case  of  regular 
teachers  in  any  given  school.  These 
recommendations  .shall  give  d\ie  consid¬ 
eration  to  educational  qualifications, 
quality  of  work  done,  nature  and  extent 
of  experience,  and  supply  and  demand. 
The  following  general  principles  shall  be 
observed : 

SEX  ion  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  or  SECONDAIIY  GRADE. 

1.  Under  a  State  law  effective  .Tanuary 
1,  1920,  the  minimum  salary  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  is  fixed  at  not  less  than 
$1,200. 

2.  The  annual  salary  increment  for 
classi-oom  teachers  in  these  schools  shall 
be  not  less  than  $100  and  the  number  of 
such  increments  shall  be  not  less  than 
eight. 

3.  The  normal  maximum  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  in  these  schools  shall 
lie  $2,000.  An  advance  may  be  made 
beyond  this  normal  maximum,  however, 
and  both  the  rate  and  extent  of  such  ad¬ 
vance  shall  be  governed  by  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  and  the  principle  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  In  general,  this  upper 
maximum  shall  not  exceed  $2,400. 

4.  The  minimum  salary  of  high-school 
principals  of  schools  having  more  than 
40  teachers  shall  be  not  less  than  $3,000, 
and  the  normal  annual  increment  not 
less  than  $200.  The  minimum  salary  of 
principals  of  other  schools  of  this  class 
shall  be  not  less  than  .$200  in  excess  of 
the  normal  maximum  salary  set  for  class¬ 
room  teacher,  and  the  normal  annual 
increment  not  less  than  $100.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  increments  shall  in  all  cases  bo 
not  loss  than  eight. 

6.  The  minimum  salary  of  vice  princi- 
lials.  heads  of  departments  or  shops; 
advisers  for  girls,  and  others  selected  for 
special  responsibility  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  normal  maximum  salary  set  for 
classroom  teachers ;  the  annual  salary 
increment  shall  be  not  less  than  $100, 
and  the  number  of  such  increments  .shall 
be  not  less  than  eight. 

C.  The  above-schedule*!  .salaries  and  in¬ 
creases  .shall  bo  contingent  upon  adequate 


funds  being  provided  for  the  department 
of  public  instruction. 

Note. — The  conditions  vary  so  widely 
under  whicli  those  are  cuigaged  who  are 
selected  for  si)ecial  re.sponsibility  in 
(hese  schools  as  to  make  impracticable  a 
more  specific  schedide.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  expected  that  Ihe  maximum 
salai’ies  for  these  positions,  except  for 
the  position  of  vice  principal,  will  range 
from  $2,.600  to  $3,300. 

.lUXTOK  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  VOCATJOX'AL 

SCHOOLS  OK  PliEVOCATTONAL  SCHOOI..S  01' 

EQL'AL  OK  LOWER  GRADE. 

1.  Tlie  milumum  salary  of  the  junior 
high-school  teacher  shall  1)0  not  le.ss  than 
$1,000.  Teacliers  wlio  are  selected  for 
these  scliools  from  regular  grade  positions 
in  the  Ilociiester  schools  shall  receive  an 
initial  salary  of  $100  in  excess  of  what 
they  would  otherwise  receive. 

2.  The  annual  salary  increment  for  all 
classroom  teaclnu’s  in  these  schools  shall 
be  not  less  than  $100,  and  the  number  of 
such  increments  shall  be  not  less  than 
eight. 

3.  The  normal  maximum  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  in  these  schools  shall 
be  $1,800.  An  advance  may  be  made  be¬ 
yond  this  normal  maximum,  however,  and 
both  the  rate  and  extent  of  such  advance 
shall  be  governed  by  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  and  the  principle  of  supply  and 
demand.  In  general,  this  upper  maxi¬ 
mum  shall  not  exceed  $2,200. 

4.  The  minimum  salary  of  principals  of 
these  schools  .sb.all  b.e  not  less  than 
$3,000,  the  annua!  salary  increment  not 
less  than  $100,  and  the  number  of  such 
increments  not  less  tlian  eight. 

6.  The  minimum  salary  of  vice  princi¬ 
pals,  heads  of  departments  or  shops,  and 
others  formally  designated  for  special  re- 
spon.sil)ility,  shall  bo  not  less  than  the 
normal  maximum  salary  .set  for  class¬ 
room  teachers,  the  annual  salary  incre¬ 
ment  shall  be  not  less  than  $100,  and  the 
number  of  such  increments  shall  1)0  not 
less  than  eight. 

0.  The  above-scheduled  salaries  and  in- 
crea.ses  shall  be  contingent  upon  adequate 
funds  ))eing  provided  for  the  department 
of  public  instruction. 

[Note. — Thus  far  neitluT  vice  princi¬ 
pal  nor  department  and  shop  heads  have 
been,  designated  in  these  junior  high 
.schools.  As  those  schools  are  extended, 
however,  the  need  of  these  similar  jiosi- 
tions  will  develop.  It  is  expected  that  the 
maximum  salary  of  these  positions,  ex- 
(’ept  for  the  position  of  vice  principal,  will 
range  from  $2,000  to  .$3,000.] 

THE  CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  teachers  in  the  city  normal 
.school,  except  those  designated  as  critic 
teachers  and  theory  teachers,  shall  be 
sul)ject  to  the  regular  schedule  provided 
for  grade  teachers. 

2.  Experienced  teachers  only  shall  be 
chosen  for  critic  and  theory  positions. 
Teachers  who  are  advanced  from  regular- 
grade  positions  in  the  Ilochester  schools 
to  the  i)osilion  of  critic  or  theory  teacher 
in  the  city  normal  scliool  shall  be  paid  an 
initial  salary  of  $100  in  excess  of  what 
such  teachers  would  otherwise  receive. 

3.  Tlie  minimum  initial  salars’  of  critic 
and  theory  teachers  shall  be  not  less  than 
$1,200,  the  annual  increment  not  less 
than  $100,  and  the  number  of  such  incre¬ 
ments  not  less  than  eight. 


4.  In  general,  the  maximum  salary  of 
critic  and  theory  teaclicr  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,000.  An  advance  may  be  made 
beyond  this  amount,  however,  when  the 
conditions  in  any  given  case  warrant 
such  action. 

,6.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  principal 
of  tlie  city  normal  school  shall  be  not 
less  than  $3  .000 ;  the  annual  increment 
not  le.ss  than  $100,  and  the  number  of 
such  increments  not  less  than  eight. 

(!.  The  above-scheduled  salarie.s  and 
increases  shall  be  contingent  upon  aile- 
quate  funds  being  provided  for  the 
(h'partment  of  public  instruction. 

TEACHERS  AND  SUI’ERVISINC  TEACHERS  OF 
SITOCIAI.  SUB.IECT.S. 

1.  Tim  minimum  salary  of  the  teacher 
of  special  subjects  shall  be  not  less 
than  ,$9!X>. 

2.  Experienced  teachers  only  are 
selecte*!  as  supervising  teachers  of 
special  subjects.  The  initial  salary  for 
such  teachers,  tlierefor*',  .shall  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  special  action  by  Ihe  hoard  of 
education. 

3.  The  normal  annual  increments  of 
teachers  and  supervising  teachers  of 
special  subjects  shall  be  not  less  than 
$100. 

4.  In  genei-al,  the  maximum  salary  of 
teachers  of  special  subjects  shall  be  .$100 
ill  excess  of  the  maximum  .salaries  set 
tor  grade  teachers,  and  the  maximum 
salary  of  supervising  t('achers  of  special 
subjects  shail  be  $2,200.  An  ailvance 
ma.v  be  made  beyond  either  maximum, 
however,  and  both  tla-  i-at*'  and  *‘xtent 
of  such  advance  shall  be  govt'rneil  by 
the  ability  of  the  teaclu'r  and  the  jn'inci- 
ple  of  supjily  and  demand. 

6.  The  above-scheduled  sidaries  ami 
increases  shall  be  contingimt  upon  ade¬ 
quate  funds  being  provided  for  tlu'  de¬ 
partment  of  pulilic  instruction. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  .VNl)  SL'I'IR'.VI- 
SORY  POSITIONS. 

1.  Experienced  teachers  only  are  se¬ 
lected  for  such  positions.  The  initial, 
salary,  therefore,  shall  be  a  nmtter  of 
special  action  by  the  hoard  of  education 
and  shall  be  determined  b.v  the  nature 
of  the  iiosition.  aiiility.  and  educational 
qualifications  of  the  on*'  selected  and  the 
principh'  of  supply  and  demand. 

2.  The  normal  annual  increment  for 
pirsons  holding  special  positions  siiail 
be  not  less  than  $200. 

3.  No  maximum  stiiary  is  fixed  for 
tho.se  included  within  tiiis  .general  classi- 
lication.  Such  persons  are  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  demonstrated  ability.  In  .gen¬ 
eral,  both  tiie  maximum  salary  and  tin* 
annual  increment  shall  b*‘  determine*! 
by  the  nature  of  the  iiosition,  Ihe  ability 
of  the  person  holding  it,  and  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  supply  and  demand. 

4.  The  above-scheduled  salaries  and 
increases  shall  bt'  contiu.gent  upon  ade¬ 
quate  funds  being  proviiled  for  the  de¬ 
partment  of  iniblic  instruction. 

The  salaries  of  principals  of  special 
schools  shall  be  fixed  by  .special  action 
of  the  board  of  education. 


The  success  of  a  democracy  depends  on 
knowled,ge  ami  moral  character.  If  all 
the  people  are  not  acquainted  ivith  their 
civic  and  social  re.sponsibilities  they  can 
not  act  intelligently  on  the  common 
affairs. — Xational  Calholie  ir«r  Council. 
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Issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Editor,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr. 


Terms. — -.Suliscriptions.  50  cents  per  year, 
in  advance.  Foreign  (not  including  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba),  75  cents.  Copies  are  mailed 
regularly,  without  cost,  to  State,  city,  and 
county  superintendents,  principals  of  high 
schools,  and  a  few  other  administrative  school 
officers. 

Remittances  should  be  made  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  should  be  made 
by  cash  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not 
accepted. 


SALARY  INCREASES  THAT  ARE  OF  LITTLE 
AVAIL. 

Examination  of  some  of  tlie  new  .salary 
scliedules  for  teachers  shows  that  most 
communities  are  not  at  all  awake  to  the 
.seriousness  of  tlie  problem.  Teachers 
have  iieen  underpaid  so  long  that  boards 
of  education  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
the  salaries  must  l)e  very  heavily  in¬ 
creased  in  order  even  to  pay  a  living 
wage. 

What  is  a  living  wage?  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  at  Washington  has 
recently  advised  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mission  engaged  in  recliissifying  the 
salaries  of  Government  employees  that 
in  Washington  at  Ic'ast  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  for  which  a  single  woman 
can  live  iu  healtli  .and  decency  is  $1,100, 
and  the  very  least  a  man  and  wife  with 
a  normal  family  of  tliree  children  can 
get  along  on  is  iiround  $2,250. 

Jlost  of  the  teacliers’  salaries  schedules 
recently  adopted  do  not  even  meet  this 
minimum  requirement  for  a  single 
woman.  And  as  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  normal  married  person  with  de¬ 
pendents,  the  schedules  go  on  assuming 
that  none  such  will  come  into  the  schools. 
The  mere  fact  tliat  tlie  cost  of  living  lias 
exactly  doubled  since  1913,  and  that  any¬ 
thing  less  tlian  doubling  salaries  is  to 
make  them  lower  tlian  before,  does  not 
•seem  to  liave  penetrated. 

If  lliere  is  any  surer  way  of  destroying 
the  teacliing  profession  tlian  liy  the 
present  method  of  starving  tlie  teacliers, 
it  is  not  clear  wliat  it  is.  Men  simply 
will  not  go  into  a  profession  that  forever 
bars  them  from  tlie  possibilities  of  nor¬ 
mal  family  life  and  a  decent  living ;  and 
as  the  opportunities  of  women  grow 
greater,  increasingly  few  really  capable 
women  will  enter  upon  teaching. 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

Prof.  George  R.  Parkin,  of  the  Rhodes 
Scliolarsliip  Trust,  has  started  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  American  and  Eng- 
li.sh  standards  of  education  by  his  article 
in  the  September  Atlantic  on  “  Rhodes 
Scliolarsliip  and  American  Scholars.” 

Dr.  Parkin  is  courtesy  itself,  but  it 
is  evident  he  su.spects  something  in¬ 
herently  wrong  with  American  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  his  ground 
being  that  half  the  candidates  for  the 
scholarships  in  the  different  States  of 
the  union  during  the  past  13  years 
have  failed  to  pass  the  “qualifying  ex¬ 
amination.” 

To  ids  gently,  but  clearly  wordcM 
strictures,  American  educators  will  liavc 
various  replies  to  make.  Some  will  be 
frankly  critical  of  the  whole  examination 
.system  and  the  Oxford  examination  in 
particular.  Otliers  will  point  out  that 
tlie  emphasis  upon  tlie  athletic  type  of 
candidate  effectively  barred  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  distinguishetl  students  at  Amer¬ 
ican  universities  from  the  Rhodes  com¬ 
petition.  Still  others  will  assert  tliat 
the  macliinery  of  selection  did  not  func¬ 
tion  properly. 

Most  of  tills  Dr.  Parkin  himself  ad¬ 
mits,  and  the  new  plan  of  selection  is 
intended  to  go  mucli  more  than  half 
way  in  remedying  the  situation.  Here¬ 
after  tlie  candidates  are  to  be  rated  on 
their  work  at  tlieir  own  institutions,  and 
not  by  examination.  A  new  machinery 
of  selection  is  gradually  to  be  set  up, 
witli  men  who  have  been  Rhodes  Scholars 


constituting  tlie  committee.  Most  im¬ 
portant  perliaps,  the  element  of  con¬ 
spicuous  activity  iu  athletics  is  to  be 
much  more  broadly  interpreted. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  howc*.’er. 
Prof.  Parkin’s  article  is  a  commentary 
upon  thoroughness  in  American  educa¬ 
tion  that  will  repay  thoughtful  study. 


TWENTY  MILLIONS  FOR  MEDICAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION. 

“  The  General  Education  Board  an¬ 
nounces  the  gift  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  in¬ 
come  to  be  currently  used  and  the  entire 
principal  to  be  distributed  within  fifty 
years  for  the  improvement  of  medical 
education  in  the  United  States.” 

In  these  few  lines  tlie  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  recently  announced  another 
signifleant  gift  to  education.  America  is 
so  accustomed  to  seeing  huge  benefactions 
to  universities  and  otlier  educational 
foundations  that  a  new  one,  however 
large,  hardly  causes  a  stir.  The  British 
Educational  Mission  last  year  remarked 
upon  the  evidence  they  saw  of  this  inu- 
nifleent  giving  and  our  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  it.  We  hardly  realize  tliat  educa¬ 
tional  benefactions  of  this  sort  constitute 
almost  a  purely  American  habit. 

Most  of  the  elements  which  keep  teacli- 
ing  from  being  a  profession  in  the  truest 
sense  can  be  remedied  only  through  bet¬ 
ter  salaries  for  teaching.  Better  salaries 
for  teachers  will  not  come  until  salary 
schedules  are  generally  used  and  based 
upon  more  generally  accepted  standards 
than  at  the  present  time. — NatiomiJ  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Sahnies  Report,  1919. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PAMPHLETS. 

Tlie  HE.iLTH  EDUCATION  SERIES,  published  liy  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  may  be  purcliased  at  the  following  rates  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Oflice,  AVasliington,  D.  C. 
Remittance  must  accompany  all  orders. 

No.  1.  WANTED  TEACHERS  TO  ENLIST  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICE.  Sin¬ 
gle  copy,  5  cents ;  additional  copies,  I  cent  each. 

No.  2.  DIET  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD.  Single  copy,  5  cents;  additional 
copies,  2  cents  each. 

No.  3.  SUMMER  HEALTH  AND  PLAY  SCHOOL.  Single  copy,  5  cents; 
additional  copies,  2  cents  each. 

No.  4.  TEACHING  HEALTH.  Single  copy,  5  cents ;  additional  copies,  2 
cents  each. 

CLASSROOM  WEIGHT  RECORD.  Single  copy,  5  cents;  additional  copies, 
1  cent  each. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


Danger  signals  for  teachers,  by  A.  E. 
Winsliip.  .  .  Chicago.  Forbes  &  com¬ 
pany,  1019.  204  p.  12'’. 

A  series  of  epigrammatic  chapters  giving  ad¬ 
vice  to  classroom  teachers  on  such  subjects  as  : 
“  Don't  undervalue  your  opportunity  “  Don’t 
underestimate  responsibiiity “  Dig  in 
“  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  “Changing  teachers 
each  year  “  The  awkward  squad  “  The 
community  trail  “  Real  democracy  in  edu¬ 
cation,”  etc. 

General  meihods  of  teaching  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  including  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  grades  I  to  YI,  by  Samuel 
Chester  Parker.  .  .  Boston,  New  York, 
[etc.  c.  1910 J.  332  p.  12'’. 

This  hook  is  the  outcome  of  15  years'  experi¬ 
ence  by  the  author  in  teaching  freshman  and 
sophomore  students  of  IS  to  20  years  of  age. 
It  is  intended  to  iniroduce  students  of  this 
age,  prospective  elementary  school  teachers,  to 
the  principles  which  underlie  good  teaching. 
In  general,  the  author  takes  the  point  of  view 
that  “  efliciency  and  economy  in  instruction 
are  facilitated  by  (1)  radically  adapting  all 
instruction  to  contemporary  social  needs;  (2) 
basing  methods  of  Instruction  on  sound  psy¬ 
chological  principles  which  have  been  deter¬ 
mined,  as  far  as  possible,  experimentally  ;  and 
(3)  applying  principles  of  scientific  business 
management  to  the  conduct  of  all  teaching. 
The  first  of  these  standards  eliminates  waste 
of  effort  resulting  from  the  use  of  uneconom¬ 
ical  and  ineffective  methods  of  learning  ;  the 
third  eliminates  waste  of  time  which  results 
from  failure  to  standardize  materials  and 
processes.” 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Introduction  to  artistic  teaching ; 
Broadening  purposes  of  elementary-school 
teaching  ;  Economy  in  classroom  management ; 
Selecting  subject  matter ;  Organizing  subject 
matter  ;  How  children  learn  by  their  own  re¬ 
sponses  ;  Building  on  pupils’  past  experiences  ; 
Putting  pupils  in  a  favorable  frame  of  mind  ; 
Interests,  the  basis  of  economy  in  learning; 
Drill  and  practice ;  Adapting  class  instruc¬ 
tion  to  differences  in  capacity. 

Health  by  stunts,  by  Captain  N.  H. 
Pearl.  .  .  assisted  by  Captain  H.  E. 
Brown.  .  .  New  Y'ork,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1919.  21G  p.  illus.  1G°. 

“  In  the  old  days  boys  had  a  game  for 
every  condifion  and  every  season.  The  first 
fall  of  snow  was  the  signal  for  dog-and-deer, 
and  fox-and-geese.  The  early  spring  winds 
brought  out  the  kites  and  windmills,  while 
later  the  running  sap  and  peeling  hark  sug¬ 
gested  the  whistle.” 

An  attempt  to  revive  these  old  boyhood 
games  and  stunts  in  the  schools  of  Detroit 
resulted  so  successfully  that  those  who  car¬ 
ried  it  out  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
their  experience  at  the  disposal  of  teachers 
in  other  communities.  Hence  this  book  on 
“  Health  by  Stunts,”  which  describes  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  made  reorganization  in  the  field 
of  play  and  physical  education  necessary  and 
gives  practical  suggestions  for  games  and 
athletic  events,  individual  and  combination 
stunts,  contests,  and  major  sports. 


Problems  of  National  education,  by 
twelve  Scottish  educationists.  With 
prefatory  note  by  The  Right  Hon.  Rob¬ 
ert  Munro.  .  .  Edited  by  John  Clarke. 
London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited, 
1919.  368  p.  8°. 

A  review  of  educational  conditions  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  In  his  prefatory  note 
Robert  Munro  says :  “  Reconstruction  is  the 
Avatchword  of  the  hour.  Now  of  all  the 
IDroblems  of  reconstruction  none  is  more  im¬ 
portant  and  insistent  than  that  of  education. 
National  education,  and  all  that  it  stands 
for,  have  gripped  the  popular  imagination  to¬ 
day  as  they  never  did  before.  And  at  a  time 
when  in  England  and  in  Scotland  educational 
measures  of  the  first  importance  have  been 
placed  upon  the  statute  book,  the  appearance 
of  this  volume  is  singularly  opportune. 
These  measures  not  only  provide  a  starting 
point  for  further  educational  development ; 
they  also  enlarge  the  scope  and  alter  the 
focus  of  the  existing  systems.  It  is  accord¬ 
ingly  fitting  that  a  careful  review  of  these 
systems  should  be  made  available,  in  order 
that  their  weaknesses  should  be  disclosed  and 
remedied,  and  that  the  developments  of  the 
future  should  rest  upon  a  sound  and  secure 
foundation.” 

The  Gary  public  school.  Measurement  of 
classroom  products,  by  Stuart  A.  Cour¬ 
tis.  New  York  City,  General  education 
board,  1919.  532  p.  12”. 

This  volume  of  the  Gary  report  presents  in 
detail  the  results  of  the  various  tests  given 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  degree  of 
efficiency  with  which  the  common  school  sub¬ 
jects  were  taught.  Dr.  Courtis  believes  that, 
because  of  the  care  with  which  the  testing 
work  at  Gary  was  conducted,  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  tests  given,  the  data  se¬ 
cured  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  fundamental  to  all  measurement  work. 
He  further  believes  that  the  testing  move¬ 
ment  has  now  reached  a  stage  in  which  a 
critical  study  of  the  results  secured  may  be 
both  interesting  and  beneficial. 

The  health  of  the  teacher,  by  William 
Estabrook  Cluuicellor.  Chicago, 
Foi'be,s  &  company,  1919.  307  p.  12”. 
To  guide  teachers  in  the  care  of  their  own 
health  is  the  purpose  of  this  book.  Dr.  Chan¬ 
cellor  says :  “In  a  period  when  from  the 
world  wmr  we  have  all  learned  much  regard¬ 
ing  health  and  sanitation  and  when  with  the 
timely  urgency  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  we  are  trying  to  improve  the 
hygiene  conditions  for  our  children  and 
youth,  it  is  expedient  for  all  of  us  who  are 
teachers  to  bring  our  own  health  and  strength 
up  to  high  efliciency.” 

The  case  method  is  followed  through  most 
of  the  book. 

The  project  method  in  education,  by 
Mendel  E.  Brauom.  Boston,  R.  G. 
Badger  [c  1919].  282  p.  12”. 

“  The  significant  development  of  the  child, 
from  the  educational  standpoint,  comes 
through  the  project  method,”  says  the  author. 
“  The  public  schools  have  been  established 
not  with  the  idea  of  preparing  the  children 
for  an  animal  existence,  but  for  the  purpose 


of  preparing  them  for  a  human  existence. 
It  follows,  therefoi’e,  that  the  activities  of 
the  school  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
project  method,  which  is  nature’s  particular 
way  of  developing  the  child  as  a  human 
being.  There  is  no  other  method.” 


IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

One  of  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Y''ork  Natural  History 
Museum  is  the  Department  of  Education, 
according  to  the  November  World’s 
Work.  During  the  past  live  years  tlie 
700  circulating  study  collections  of  rocks, 
minerals,  mammals,  birds  and  ethno¬ 
logical  material  have  been  sent  out  to. 
and  collected  from  an  average  of  475 
city  schools  and  studied  by  an  average 
of  more  than  1,100,000  pupils  per  year. 
This  branch  of  Museum  activity  was  be¬ 
gun  early  in  the  life  of  the  institution 
by  Professor  Bickmore  through  series 
of  lectures  to  museum  members  and 
public  school  teachers,  assisted  l)y  a 
grant  from  the  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education. 

Hi 

“  In  the  sort  of  school  of  which  I  am 
speaking,”  says  Hei-bert  Quick  in  “  Tlie 
Country  School”  (The  Public,  Sept.  20), 
“  books  become  secondary,  as  they 
should  be. 

“  In  the  rural  schools,  even  more  than 
in  those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the 
teaching  falls  below  the  ideals  of  every 
educational  thinker,  mainly  because  the 
profession  of  the  teacher,  and  even  more, 
of  the  superintendents,  is  not  given  that 
substantial  recognition  in  emoluments, 
and  even  more,  in  standing  and  au¬ 
thority,  which  is  necessary  if  minds  of 
the  right  type  are  to  be  kept  at  work  in 
it.  The  books  come  in  to  take  the  place 
of  the  human  being. 

“  The  rural  school  constitutes  one  of 
the  very  great  undeveloped  assets  of 
American  life — of  world  life.  One  day 
it  will  take  advantage  of  its  opportuni¬ 
ties  ;  and  then  people  will  emigrate  from 
the  cities  to  the  farms  in  order  that 
their  children  may  have  the  advantages 
of  rural  educational  facilities.  For 
though  the  country  may  reject  them,  the 
city  can  never  buy  them.” 

Critics  of  American  educational  con¬ 
ditions  will  tind  interesting  parallelisms 
in  John  H.  Blakesley’s  discussion  of  the 
British  school  situation  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  He 
writes  under  the  title  “  Education :  Its 
Aims  and  Means”. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


THE  CLEVELAND  CAMPAIGN  FOB  SPEECH 
CORRECTION. 

How  Cleveland  cariied  out  during 
1918-19  a  cainpaigTi  for  speech  correc¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  is  described 
by  Dr.  Walter  li.  Swift,  expert  adviser 
for  speech  defects,  and  Miss  M.  Claudia 
Williams,  assistant  supervisor  of  speech 
classes,  in  a  report  recently  submitted 
to  the  Cleveland  school  authorities.  The 
report  says:  In  the  autumn  of  1918  the 
department  of  speech  correction  in  the 
Cleveland  public  schools  attacked  the 
proljlem  of  speech  defects  Ijy  installing 
methods  of  speech  correction  in  the  kin¬ 
dergartens,  in  the  grades  and  high 
schools,  and  in  the  special  classes  for 
the  mentally  backward. 

Two  correlated  efforts  were  made  in 
order  to  secure  the  irermaneucy  and 
spread  of  the  method  of  attack.  First, 
instruction  concerning  speech  disorders 
was  begun  early  in  the  school  year  in 
the  Cleveland  normal  training  schcKjl. 
Second,  different  instruction  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Cleveland  kindergarten 
training  school.  This  was  done  last  au¬ 
tumn,  and  has  continued  throughout  tlie 
year. 

Scope. 

The  size  of  the  problem  was  shown  in 
the  ‘answers  to  questionnaires,  which 
covers  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000 
cases.  It  was  obviously  desirable  that 
the  teachers  should  be  given  classes 
near  where  they  taught.  As  the  teach¬ 
ers,  however,  came  mostly  from  the 
west  side — a  fact  which  was  not  noticed 
until  too  late  for  correction — the  east 
side  of  the  city  was  inadequately  sup¬ 
plied. 

After  the  assignment  of  classes  to  the 
speech  teachers,  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  four  sets  of  individuals — 15  teach¬ 
ers,  one  supervisor,  one  expert  advisor, 
and  the  head  of  the  department. 

Each  teacher  was  assigned  three  or 
four  classes  of  15  cases  each.  She  con¬ 
ducted  her  grade  work  as  usual,  and 
spent  an  hour  in  speech  correction  three 
or  four  days  a  week,  after  school. 

The  assistant  supervisor  was  in  direct 
contact  witli  the  work  of  speech  cor¬ 
rection  from  tlie  start.  She  visited  the 
classes  to  give  personal  criticism  and 
advice  to  teachers  and  pupils ;  organized 
the  classes  and  determined  their  loca¬ 
tion,  approved  and  disapproved  dis¬ 
charges,  and  held  meetings  of  the  speech 
teachers  for  furtiier  instruction. 


The  expert  adviser  personally  super¬ 
vised  the  work  during  three  periods  of 
two  weeks  each.  During  the  first  period 
he  held  clinics  daily  and  visited  the 
speech  classes.  It  was  considered  wise 
to  omit  the  clinics  for  the  most  part  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  period  and  to  confine  the 
work  to  visitation  of  the  classes.  Three 
hundi’Od  cases  were  then  examined  by 
the  adviser  and  suggestions  were  given 
as  to  condition  and  treatment.  The 
third  period  was  spent  less  in  class  visits 
than  in  conducting  clinics.  During  this 
period  all  the  teachers  were  personally 
seen  by  the  adviser  at  their  classes  or 
had  opportunity  to  bring  puzzling  cases 
to  the  clinics. 

Results. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  170  cases  have 
been  finally  discharged,  and  the  majority 


AIMS  OF  PEKSONAL  HYGIENE 
FOE  THE  TEACHEE. 

1.  To  increase  strength,  health, 
and  efficiency  for  daily  work. 

2.  To  thwart  and,  if  possible, 
overcome  tendencies  to  diseases, 
both  self-originated  and  infectious,  j 

3.  To  quicken  and  develop  joy 
in  being  alive. 

4.  To  postpone  death. 

— li’.  E.  ClKincellor,  In  “  The  Health 
of  the  Teacher.”  \ 


of  those  remaining  have  shown  improve¬ 
ment.  Some  notable  cures  have  been 
made.  Some  of  the  stutterers  now  show 
no  sign  of  stuttering. 

The  work  actually  done  is  shown  in 
the  following  figures,  compiled  by  Miss 
iVilliams : 


1.  Number  of  teachers  in  Septem¬ 

ber,  1918 _  15 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  June,  1919_  14 

3.  Number  of  speech  classes  in  Sep¬ 

tember,  1918 _  15 

4.  Number  of  speech  classes  in 

.June,  1919 _  43 

5.  Number  of  school  buildings  where 

classes  were  held _ 24 

G.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  to  date_  G47 

7.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  date-  527 

8.  Average  daily  attendance _ 378 

9.  Number  of  stutterers  cured _  17 

30.  Number  of  grade  phonetic  cases 

corrected _ no 

11.  Nuinl)er  of  kindergarten  cases 

corrected _  43 

12.  Total  number  speech  cases  cured-  170 

13.  Total  number  defects  cured _ 419 


USING  THE  UNGRADED  ROOMS  IN  LOS 
ANGELES. 

In  1917  the  superintendent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools  asked  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  of  the  school  system  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  segregating  pupils  in  the 
90  ungraded  rooms  that  were  scattered 
over  the  city.  An  intelligence  survey  was 
first  made.  The  school  records  of  chil¬ 
dren,  their  health  cards,  the  testimony  of 
teachers  and  principals,  and,  finally,  the 
Binet  test,  were  used  in  the  cases  of  some 
2,000  children.  The  children  selected  for 
the  examination  were  taken  as  follows: 
All  the  members  of  ungraded  classes  from 
24  elementaiy  schools;  one-third  of  the 
group  which  had  failed  on  the  previous 
mid-year  examination  (selected  alphabet¬ 
ically)  ;  and  the  enrollment  of  two  pa¬ 
rental  schools. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  arc  thus 
stated  in  Los  Angeles  school  publication 
No.  24,  just  issued : 

In  the  ungraded  rooms  70.4  per  cent 
were  found  to  be  three  or  more  years 
mentally  retarded ;  in  the  non-promotion 
group  34.3  per  cent  were  found  to  be  three 
or  more  years  retarded ;  in  the  parental 
schools  81  per  cent  were  found  to  lie  three 
or  more  years  mentally  retarded.  If  these 
figures  are  typical  and  hold  for  other 
schools,  it  may  be  estimated  that  5,000 
children  possess  an  intelligence  too  low 
to  profit  by  the  methods  of  education  used 
in  regular  and  ungraded  clas.ses.  The 
“  age-grade  ”  retardation  in  June,  1917, 
shows  13,GOO  pupils  who  are  two  or  more 
terms  I'etarded.  In  connection  with  this 
survej'  a  study  was  made  of  the  juvenile 
court  records  as  to  schools,  the  number 
of  children  from  each  school,  the  age,  and 
the  tj’pe  of  offense.  It  was  found  that 
the  juvenile  court,  during  the  years  191G 
and  1917,  made  relatively  few  mental  ex¬ 
aminations.  and  that  therefore  the  men¬ 
tal  levels  of  the  children  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  From  the  angle  of  the  State 
reformatory,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  children  with  a  mental  level  just 
above  70  per  cent  show  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics  in  behavior  on  probation,  at 
work,  and  in  the  institution,  as  do  those 
just  below  70  per  cent.  It  is  this  class 
that  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  our 
truancy  and  disciplinary  cases,  in  school 
and  in  the  ju^-cnile  court. 

The  plan  as  worked  out  provides  for 
(1)  the  examination  and  segregation 
into  development  rooms  of  those  whose 
progress  was  abnormally  slow;  (2)  the 
elimination  of  disciplinary  cases  over  14 
years  of  age;  (3)  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  an  educational  plan  for  adjust¬ 
ment  rooms  wliich  might  achieve  edu¬ 
cational  results. 
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URGE  AGRICULTURE  AS  PART  OF  TRAINING  OF  ALL 

RURAL  TEACHERS. 


Jsational  Conference  Indorses  Rural  School  Consolidation,  Better  Salaries,  Cottages 
for  Teachers — Considers  Americanization  Greatest  Peace-Time  Movement. 


That  the  study  of  agriculture  should 
1)0  a  required  part  of  the  training  for 
all  teachers  of  rural  schools;  that  ade¬ 
quate  teachers’  salaries  should  be  paid 
and  homes  provided  for  teachers ;  that 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  should  be 
energetically  forwarded;  that  health  in¬ 
struction  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  that  Americanization 
“  is  the  greatest  present  peace-time 
movement " — these  are  some  of  the 
measures  indorsed  by  the  National  llural 
Conference,  which  met  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  October  12  to  19. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  as  follows: 

Since  unimpeachable  statistics  demon¬ 
strate  that  opportunities  in  our  rural 
schools  are  not  equal  to  those  afforded 
cliildren  in  our  town  and  city  schools, 
we  demand  for  the  rural  school  boy  and 
girl  a  square  educational  d(‘al. 

Study  of  Asricultiire  Should  Be  Required. 

\Ve  believe  that  for  all  grades  of  teach- 
cortiticates  sutlicient  professional 
(raining  should  be  required  to  guarantee 
that  the  holder  has  an  adequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  nature  of  the  service  to 
be  given  to  the  public,  is  familiar  with 
the  various  types  of  leaching  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  has  skill  in 
organizing  and  conducting  the  work  of 
the  school.  tVe  also  believe  that  the 
study  of  agriculture  should  be  required 
for  the  certitication  of  rural  teachers 
and  that  the  study  of  agriculture  should 
be  introduced  in  all  rural  scliools.  The 
standard  for  the  qualifications  of  rural 
teachers  should  be  as  high  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  required  in  our  best  city  schools. 

We  believe  that  adequate  salaries 
should  be  paid  to  teachers,  salaries  which 
are  commensurate  with  the  training, 
preparation,  and  quality  of  work  re- 
rpiired  of  them. 

'  Consolidation  Indorsed. 

We  unreservetlly  indorse  the  move¬ 
ment  to  consolidate  the  one-teacher  rural 
schools  so  that  the  farmer’s  children  may 
have  the  l)est  possible  elementary  school 
facilities  and  e.specially  that  they  may 
have  high  school  opi)ortunities  at  homo 
iidapted  to  their  present  and  future  lives. 
While  this  con.solidation  is  going  on,  we 
strongly  favor  making  the  one-teacher 
schools  the  best  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  also  recommend  that 
all  teachers  in  lairal  schools,  both  con¬ 
solidated  and  unconsolidated,  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  homes  by  the  district. 

We  are  convinced  that  any  system  of 
education  wiiich  does  not  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  child  is 
like  a  house  built  upon  (ho  sands.  To 
the  end  tliat  health  may  bo  better  safe¬ 
guarded  every  county  should  provide 
funds  to  supjiort  at  least  one  public- 


health  nur.se.  That  this  nurse  may  be 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
she  should  be  trained  as  a  social  worker 
as  well  as  a  nurse.  The  hygienic  condi- 
dition  of  the  school  plant  should  receive 
specific  attention  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  for  immediate 
action.  We  urge  the  introduction  of  home 
economics  in  rural  schools,  also  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  hot  noonday  lunch. 

Americanization  as  Peace-Time  Movement. 

We  believe  that  Americanization  is  the 
greatest  present  peace-time  movement, 
calling  as  it  does  for  effective  patriotic 
service,  and  unreservedly  indorse  it  as 
worthy  of  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
every  superintendent  and  teacher  in- 
i  crested  in  the  perpetuity  of  American 
principles  and  ideals.  We  believe  that 
the  English  language  should  be  recognized 
as  a  necessary  unifying  factor  in  the 
Americanization  of  all  our  people  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  English  should  be  a 
required  condition  in  the  education  and 
citizenship  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  lives  under  the  protection  of 
our  country. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  give 
encouragement  and  direction  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  pubiic  education  and  to 
the  equalization  of  educationai  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  people  within  our  borders, 
preserving,  however,  State  autonomy  and 
local  control  in  educational  matters  in 
.sufiiciont  degree  to  develop  and  preserve 
community  interests  and  initiative.  Wc 
believe  that  taxes  for  educational  pur- 
))Oses  should  be  more  equitably  distrib¬ 
uted  and  that  there  should  be  a  more 
adequate  local  financial  support  of  rural 
schools  than  obtains  in  most  communi¬ 
ties.  The  distribution  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  should  be  made  so  far  as 
possible  on  the  basis  both  of  educational 
needs  and  of  local  support. 

Boys  and  Girls’  Clubs. 

We  commend  the  splendid  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  furthering  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  farmers  and  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  rural  life.  We  especially 
commend  the  work  of  the  extension  de¬ 
partments  of  these  colleges  in  boy  and 
girl  club  work  and  in  county  and  home 
demonstration  work.  We  pledge  them 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  other  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  which  look  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  rural  schools  and  rural  life.  We 
recognize  the  great  value  of  home-project 
work  when  capitalized  educationally  and 
heartily  favor  vitalized  agriculture  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  I’otation  plan. 

We  greatly  apprefdate  the  interest 
which  club  women  of  America  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  rural  schools  and 
rural  life.  We  commend  and  recommend 
the  organization  of  women’s  clubs  in 
rural  centers  and  urge  that  all  women’s 
clubs  use  their  influence  in  furthering  a 
nation-wide  campaign  to  give  the  boys 
and  girls  of  rural  America  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  those  of  the  cities. 


Better  Compulsory  Education  Laws. 

Wo  recommend  that  the  compulsory 
educational  laws  of  all  States  require  the 
attendance  of  all  pupils  who  are  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  competent,  sit  least  till 
they  complete  the  eighth  grade,  and  that 
more  effective  means  be  devised  for  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  extension 
of  public  and  circulating  library  systems 
and  urge  that  better  organizations  be 
established  in  States  and  counties  for  the 
service  of  rural  communities. 

We  commend  the  formation  of  Little 
Citizens’  Leagues,  so  splendidly  organized 
ill  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  urge  a 
nation-wide  adoption  of  the  plan,  embody¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  principles  of  motiva¬ 
tion,  the  problem  method  of  teaching,  the 
socialization  of  .school  processes,  and  the 
development  of  initiative,  resourceful¬ 
ness,  and  civic  virtues. 

AVe  heartily  recommend  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  term  of  school  for  rural  districts  lie 
at  least  nine  months,  and  that  principals 
or  teachers  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools 
be  employed  on  a  twelve-month  basis. 

More  and  Better  Music. 

AVe  favor  the  intrdduction  of  mor('  and 
better  music  in  all  schools,  and  especially 
urge  that  our  children  be  thoroughly 
taught  “  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
“  America,”  and  other  patriotic  songs. 
We  are  convinced  that  only  by  making  the 
study  and  hearing  of  good  music  a  part 
of  every  school  curriculum  may  the  taste 
and  appreciation  of  good  music  be  im¬ 
proved. 

We  believe  that  community  life  should 
be  enriched  so  far  as  possible  by  so  re¬ 
vising  the  curriculum  as  to  connect 
school  life  with  daiiy  life,  thus  habituat¬ 
ing  the  student  to  the  actual  practice 
of  the  principles  taught.  We  believe 
that  in  every  community  center  there 
should  be  general  community  education 
and  specific  education  for  adults  in 
health,  in  play,  in  civic  and  economic 
conditions,  in  educational  needs,  and  i)i 
moral  and  spiritual  values.  The  school 
should  become  more  and  more  a  com¬ 
munity  center,  and  the  buildings  and 
grounds  should  be  constructed  with  a 
view  to  serving  community  needs  as  well 
as  the  purpose  of  school  instruction. 
Full  and  well-lighted  basements,  rooms 
for  manual  training  and  home  economics, 
for  games  and  recreation  and  community 
gatherings  should  be  provided.  AVherever 
possible  a  rural  school  should  be  built 
upon  an  adequate  area  of  land,  properly 
landscaped  and  parked,  with  buildings, 
playgrounds,  and  playground  equipment 
l)roperly  located,  ;ind  with  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  farm. 

South  Dakota  Commended. 

We  commend  the  admii-al)le  plans  Unit 
fsouth  Dakota  has  made  for  a  State¬ 
wide  educational  drive  and  the  splendid 
vision,  foi-ethought,  and  courage  of  its 
State  haulers  in  undertaking  tlu'  drive. 
AVe  are  convinced  (hat  this  gnut  and 
weli-planncd  movement  for  thoroughly 
arousing  a  strong  pul)lic  sentiment  will 
1)6  prodtictive  of  an  educational  and 
social  betterment  for  the  commonwealth. 
AA’e  commend  the  tribute  paid  by  South 
Dakota  to  the  great  apost’e  of  rural- 
life  improvement  by  initiating  its  rural- 
school  drive  on  Detober  27.  the  l)irtlMlay 
of  Theodore  Itoosew'lt. 
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THE  “R.  O.  T.  C.” 

How  the  War  Department’s  Plan  of  Military  Training  has  Developed. 

By  CHARLES  W.  ELLIOTT,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 


Jlilitary  instruction  under  tlie  super¬ 
vision  of  the  War  Department  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  many  years  as  a  feature  of  the 
curriculum  in  many  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  America.  Prior  to  1916  this 
instruction  was,  in  many  instances,  more 
perfunctory  than  efficient.  It  consisted 
principally  of  two  or  three  hours  of  in¬ 
fantry  drill  each  week. 

In  1916  Congress  passed  what  has  been 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Act,  and 
for  the  first  time  recognized,  in  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  necessity  of  providing  the  War 
Department  with  a  reservoir  of  trained 
or  partially  trained  officers  who  could  be 
drawn  from  civil  life  in  an  emergency 
and  utilized  without  delay.  The  Officers’ 
Reserve  Coii^s  and  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  were  expected  to  provide 
this  reservoir,  the  former  to  consist  of 
civilians  with  sufficient  military  training 
to  exercise  commissions  in  time  of  war 
and  the  latter,  the  “  R.  O.  T.  C.,”  to  im¬ 
part  military  training  and  instruction  to 
students  in  the  civil  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their 
eventual  acceptance  of  commissions  in  the 
reserve. 

What  the  Act  Proyided. 

Section  40  of  the  act  provided  that — 

The  President  is  liereby  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  in  civil  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  a  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  senior  division  organized  at  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  *  *  *  and  a  junior 
division  organized  at  all  other  public  or 
private  educational  institutions  »  ♦  * 
and  each  division  shall  consist  of  units 
of  the  -several  arms  or  corps  in  such 
numbers  and  strength  as  the  President 
may  prescribe. 

The  primary  object  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  units  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
will  attain  is  to  qualify  by  sj^stematic 
and  standard  methods  of  ti'aining  stu¬ 
dents  at  civil  educational  institutions  for 
commissions  as  reserve  officers.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  prescribed  is  planned 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  intelligent 
performance  of  the  duties  of  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  without  interfering  with 
education  for  their  civil  careers. 

Organized  Directly  Under  the  Secretary  of  War. 

For  purposes  of  organization,  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  but  questions  of  administration, 
maintenance,  and  instruction  were  placed 
as  far  as  practicable  under  the  control 


of  the  several  department  commanders  in 
whose  departments  the  institutions  were 
located.  This  control  has  since  been 
modified  and  is  now  vested  in  a  section  of 
the  training  and  instruction  branch  of 
the  War  Plans  Division,  knowm  as  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training. 

The  courses  of  instruction  which  are 
followed  in  the  training  of  the  R.  O.  T.  0. 
are  classified  as  the  junior  basic,  the 
senior  basic  and  the  senior  advanced 
courses.  In  collegiate  institutions  the 
basic  course  would  normally  be  the  mili¬ 
tary  instruction  received  during  the  first 
two  years,  the  advanced  course  being  that 
pursued  during  the  two  upper-class  years 
after  completing  the  basic  course. 
Students  who  complete  the  latter  and 
elect  to  follow  the  advanced  course  may 
receive  from  the  Government  commuta¬ 
tion  of  subsistence  at  the  current  Army 
rates  and  paid  quarterly  in  cash.  Before 
a  unit  can  be  established  in  any  institu¬ 
tion  the  authorities  of  the  school  must 
agree  to  maintain  under  military  train¬ 
ing  at  least  100  physically  fit  male 
students  and  to  require  that  once  entered 
upon  the  course  of  military  training  must 
then  become  a  prerequisite  for  gradua¬ 
tion. 

An  institution  which  desires  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  unit  submits  an  applica¬ 
tion  and  agrees  to  conform  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  After  inspection  and  report  by 
an  officer  detailed  for  the  purpose  the 
application  may  be  approved  and  an 
officer  of  the  Army  detailed  at  the  in¬ 
stitution  with  the  title  of  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics.  This  officer, 
with  his  commissioned  and  enlisted  as¬ 
sistants,  becomes  a  member  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  faculty  and  supervises  the  mili¬ 
tary  instruction,  conducts  courses  in 
classroom  theoretical  work,  and  carries 
out  the  War  Department  program  as  out¬ 
lined  from  time  to  time  in  general  orders. 

The  first  academic  year  in  which  units 
of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  began  to  function  was 
that  of  1916-17.  The  law  limited  the 
number  of  officers  available  for  the  work 
to  300,  each  to  have  had  five  years’  com¬ 
missioned  service  in  the  Ai’my.  During 
this  year  about  80  colleagues  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  applied  for  and  obtained 
units  and  commenced  instruction  under 
the  progressive  and  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  prepared  by  the  War  Department. 


Efforts  were  made  from  the  start  to  .send 
to  these  schools  in  the  capacity  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  military  science  and  tactics, 
officers  particularly  well  suited  for  duty 
of  this  character. 

Difficulties  with  Equipment. 

Although  the  law  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to 
issue  the  necessary  uniforms  and  equip¬ 
ment,  it  was  found  impossible  for  the 
Quartermaster  Department  to  supply  the 
clothing  during  this  first  year.  In  many 
schools  the  students  provided  the  uni¬ 
forms  at  their  own  expense,  a  few  in¬ 
stitutions  obtained  authority  to  pur¬ 
chase  uniform  clothing  from  the  Army 
at  Government  prices,  and  at  others  the 
schools  made  the  necessary  purchases 
from  private  manufacturers.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  rifles  was  issued 
from  Army  stocks  of  Krag- Jorgensen’s  or 
obsolete  Springfields,  to  which  were 
added  usually  bayonets,  belts,  and  Mc- 
Keevor  boxes.  For  the  issue  of  such 
equipment  the  schools  are  required  to 
execute  a  bond  for  safe-keeping  and  to 
carry  Insurance  against  lo.ss  by  fire  or 
theft.  Practically  all  the  units  estab¬ 
lished  at  first  were  in  the  Infantry  arm, 
and  from  the  beginning  more  or  less 
difficulty  w’as  experienced  in  interpreting 
the  somewhat  inelastic  provisions  of  the 
law. 

Immediately  after  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war  in  1917  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  disorganization  which  it 
underwent  because  of  haste  necessai-y  in 
preparing  the  Array  for  active  service. 
Thousands  of  the  students  flocked  to  the 
recruiting  stations  and  practically  all 
of  the  cadet  officers  who  were  eligible 
entered  the  officers'  training  camps, 
which  opened  on  May  15.  Army  of¬ 
ficers  on  duty  at  the  Institutions  were 
retained  at  their  posts  until  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  but  they  were  naturally 
eager  to  rejoin  their  regiments  and  the 
term  ended  in  more  or  less  confu.sion. 

When  the  schools  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1917  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
the  officers  who  had  been  serving  as  in¬ 
structors,  and  retired  officers  were  gen¬ 
erally  called  to  active  duty  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Due  to  the  existence  of  war  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
among  the  students  and  the  military  de¬ 
partments  were  supported  invariably 
and  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the  in- 
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stitiUifins.  Moro  (luiii  00  units  coni- 
inenced  uperufions  with  alsjut  15,000 
stuilouls  under  instruction. 

The  “S.  A.  T.  C.” 

Durin.ii’  the  winter  it  was  found  de- 
siral)le  to  utilize  tlio  resources  of  the 
civil  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  in  furthering  the  devoiopinent 
and  training  of  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
teclinical  exports  for  the  ranks  of  the 
Army.  This  led  to  tin'  estal)lishment  of 
tlie  Students  .Vrmy  'fraining  Corps, 
wliich  very  geiu'rally  ri'placed  tlie  R.  O. 
T.  C.  The  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  denominated  as  “  A  ”  and 
“15.”  The  fornu'f  had  to  do  with  tlie 
training  of  high-scliool  gi'aduates  witli  a 
view  to  tlieir  eventual  enti’y  into  tlie 
officers’  training  camps.  This  section 
constituted  practically  a  continuation  of 
the  former  R.  O.  T.  C.  work  lint  differed 
from  it  in  tliat  the  students  were  regu- 
larl.\'  enlisted  in  tlie  Army  and  were  in 
(wery  sense  soldiers.  Section  “  B  ”  cov¬ 
ered  tile  instruction  of  men  with  lesser 
educational  qualitications  and  trained 
tlnmi  vocationally  for  th(‘  particular 
dutie.s  in  tlie  Army  requiring  specialized 
technical  skill.  Jilany  schools  carried 
units  of  botli  classes  and  tliou.sand.s  of 
young  men  received  training  which  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  their  value  to  the 
Service  when  they  wc’ri'  liiiall.v  called 
to  till'  colors. 

On  November  11,  IfliS,  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  brought  to  a  close  the  active 
oiierations  of  the  wtir  and  the  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  comnienced  almost 
immediately.  Schoids  and  colleges  in 
which  units  of  the  R.  O.  T.  O.  had  for¬ 
merly  existed  reverted  to  the  old  arrange- 
nieni  and  the  dtunand  from  other  iustitu- 
tion.s  for  units  and  olticer  instructors  be¬ 
came  widespread  and  general.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year  1918-19  tlie 
committee  on  education  and  special  train¬ 
ing  had  sent  out  more  than  liUO  otlicers 
and  500  enlisted  men  as  instructors  for 
the  430  units  then  oiierating  in  321  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Twelve  Military  Districts. 

For  administi'iitive.  purposes  the  War 
Department  has  divided  the  country  into 
12  J{.  C).  T.  C.  militai’y  districts,  each 
inainlaining  its  headqmirters  tit  :i  central 
point  with  an  othcer  of  senior  grade  as 
district  military  in.sjiector,  assisted  l)y 
the  nec('ssar.v  commissioned  and  enlisted 
personnel.  The  professors  of  military 
science  :ind  tactics  carry  on  their  work 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  tlie 
disti-ict  inspectors,  and  these  in  turn  are 
responsible  to  the  committee  sitling  in 
Wkishington. 

With  the  rapid  ('xpansion  whicli  fol- 
lowi'd  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
many  diflicult  and  complex  problems  have 
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developed  in  connection  with  the  R.  O. 
T.  ('.  movement.  Under  an  emergency 
authority  granted  to  the  President  during 
the  war  the  original  allotment  of  300 
otlicers  for  this  duly  was  increased  to 
more  than  050,  including  tlie  retired  and 
temporary  otlicers  employed.  With  the 
conclusion  of  the  emergency,  bringing 
again  into  operation  the  provisions  of  the 
original  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  I’educe 
this  personnel  again  to  300.  If  this  is 
done  very  many  of  the  units  authorized 
;ind  iKJW  functioning  succe.ssfully  will  find 
ihemselves  <lepriveil  of  instructors  and 
a  severe  lilow  will  be  dealt  to  the  whole 
R.  D.  T.  C.  project.  Remedial  legislation 
increasing  the  officer  (piota  to  1,000,  each 
office  to  have  had  one  year’s  service,  has 
been  recommended.  Special  considera¬ 
tion  has  also  been  given  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  legislation  granting  credit  for 
previous  militar.v  service  toward  the 
completion  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  courses.  IMany 
college  students  hav(^  returned  to  their 
studies  after  (vrtain  iieriods  spent  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
country.  If  they  desire — as  many  of  them 
do — to  gain  commi.ssions  in  the  Officers 
Ri'serve,  Corps  througli  the  R.  O.  1'.  it 
seems  only  fair  Dial,  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  partially  or  wholly  com- 
])leted  the  basic  course. 

Military  Iivstructors  Must  be  Persona  Grata. 

Tb(!  recent  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
|•clul■nill,g.  <0  tlu!  inactive  list  all  retired 


officers  on  duty  with  Ihe  R.  O.  T.  C.  has 
proved  a  source  of  deep  disappointment 
to  many  of  the  institutions  with  wliich 
they  have  been  seiwing.  At  some  school.s 
retired  officers  have  been  connected  with 
the  military  instruction  for  many  years 
and  have  conducted  the  training  with 
much  success  and  to  the  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  local  academic  authorities. 
The  committee  is  now  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
place  those  to  be  relieved  with  competent 
and  acceptable  officers  from  the  active 
list.  It  has  been  an  invariable  rule  that 
no  officer  is  sent  to  a  school  in  this  capac¬ 
ity  without  an  indication  from  the  insti¬ 
tution  that  he  is  persona  grata  to  them. 
Officers  who  fail  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  satisfactory  relations  with  the  col¬ 
lege  authorities  are  immediately  relieved 
on  the  request  of  the  latter.  Fortunately 
this  procedure  has  been  extremely  rare, 
and  officers  detailed  have  almost  invari¬ 
ably  proved  poimlar  and  highly  regarded 
members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Summer  Comps  of  1919. 

On  .Tune  21,  1919,  Ihe  Reserve  Officers’ 
'Ti’aining  Corps  summer  cauqis  were 
opened.  Six  camps  with  about  5,00(i 
students  were  established  in  the  canton¬ 
ments  at  Camps  Devens,  Lee,  Taylor, 
Custer,  Funston,  and  the  I'l’csidio  of 
San  Francisco.  The  transiiortation  of 
the  students  was  paid  by  the  Cover n- 
ment,  subsistence  in  kind  furnished,  and 
(Continued  on  p.  15.) 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  R.  0.  T,  C. 

.N'liiniu'i'  of  officers  of  Army  on  E.  O.  T.  C.  duty,  GOli. 

Xumber  of  institutions  liavin^'  units  of  E.  ().  T.  C.,  350  (apnvoxi- 
niato). 

Number  of  Army  noncommissioned  officers  on  duty,  500  tap^)iuxi- 
mate). 

E(]uii)nient  furnished  schools  by  Government: 

One  complete  uniform  for  each  student  each  year. 

Eities,  bayonets,  belts,  canteens,  packs,  etc. 

.Vmmunition  for  tiirget  practice. 

Eeijuired  of  school: 

A  minimum  of  100  physically  fit  studenhs  who  take  the  course. 

A  bond  coATi’ing  the  value  of  Government  projierty  i.'-.sueb. 

Insurance  against  fire  on  this  j^roperty. 

The  Army  officer  ranks  as  professor  ivith  title  of  professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

School  provides  him  wuth  an  office  and  office  furniture. 

Military  instruction  five,  hours  a  Aveek. 

Eenefits : 

After  till'  student  has  completed  the  basic  course  (fir.st  two 
years),  if  he  continues  the  work  and  attends  the  ‘  ummer 
camps,  he  is  paid  commutation  of  rations  (about  $12  jier 
month  in  cash). 

After  completing  the  advanced  course  the  student,  if  he  at¬ 
tends  the  iirescribed  camps  in  sununer  and  is  recommemied 
by  his  professors,  is  eligible  for  a  commission  as  si'cond  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Officers’  Eeserve  Corps,  ITnited  Slates  Army, 

Congre.ssional  appropriation  for  fi.scal  year  flilD-gO,  Sf.ODU.biH). 
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THE  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  AND  THE  le'/ic.  DOLLAR 

By  H.  W.  HURT. 


Wliat  are  the  average  salaries  paid 
college  professors?  The  iiiediaD,  or  mid¬ 
dle,  salary  of  the  G,593  professors  in  the 
74  colleges  and  nniversitios  on  the  Car¬ 
negie  Coimdation  list  is  $2,000  ;  303  of 
this  group  receive  less  than  $1,000,  while 
72  exceed  $7,000. 

If,  however,  a  distribution  be  made  of 
the  average  salary  paid  to  professors, 
the  average  salary  paid  to  associate  and 
assistant  professors,  and  the  average  to 
instructors,  the  median  or  middle  aver¬ 
age  of  this  group  is  but  $1,300. 

In  other  words,  the  average  college 
teacher,  who  has  spent  some  eight  years 
in  grade  school,  some  four  years  in 
graduating  from  high  school,  four  more 
j  ears  in  college  for  the  bachelors’  degree, 
and  then  at  least  one  or  two  years  in 
specialized  graduate  study ;  who  is  a. 
man  of  character  and  force  of  person¬ 
ality,  with  certain  ciualities  of  leadership 
and  mentality ;  who  has  spent  a  dozen 
years  in  prepai’ation  more  than  was 
spent  by  the  average  individual ;  this 
man,  who  is  expected  to  be  a  married 
man  with  family,  has,  on 'the  average,  a 
salary  of  $1,300. 


With  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  dollar  reduced  one-half  in  the 
last  six  years,  salaries  in  the 
teaching  profession  have  become 
critical. 


Purchasing  Power  Is  What  Counts. 

There  has  been  a  pronounced  tendency 
to  evaluate  salaries  in  terms  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  cash  sum  involved.  More  careful 
thought  recognizes  that  salaries  must  be 
.judged  in  terms  of  their  purchasing 
powei’.  Indeed,  it  might  be  desirable  if 
there  were  computed,  for  various  sec¬ 
tions,  a  “local  purchasing-power-iudex  ” 
in  terms  of  which  salaries  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  rising 
scale  of  prices  has  reduced  the  purchas¬ 
ing  value  of  the  dollar  from  $1  in  1013 
to  $0,495  in  1919. 

Taking  the  prices  of  1913  as  a  base,  on 
100  the  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products 
has  soared  to  220.  Food  has  gone  to 
204 ;  cloth  and  cloth  products  to  231 ; 
fuel  and  light  to  181;  metal  and  metal 
products  to  172 ;  lumber  and  building 
materials  to  160.  Chemicals  and  drugs 
went  to  216,  but  fell  to  179 ;  household 
furnishings  rose  to  233 ;  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  to  206.  The  average  of 
all  the.se  items  is  202. 


The  net  result  of  the  price  increases  has 
been  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  to  49J  cents  as  compared  with 
1913.  This  means  that  any  individual 
whose  salary  has  not  been  doubled  since 
1913  is  working  under  an  actual  decrease 
in  compensation. 


Elementary  school  salaries  are 
already  below  the  living  level 
and  hence  are  hardest  hit  by 
resultant  desertions. 


Has  Had  His  Salary  Reduced. 

The  man  wlio  in  1913  was  receiving 
$1,000  and  who  in  1919  received  the  same 
sum  has  actually  had  his  salary  reduced 
to  $495  as  compared  with  what  his  money 
would  buy  in  1913.  $495  in  1913  Avonld 
buy  $1,000  now. 

The  college  instructor  who  received 
$500  in  1913  to  have  the  same  actual  re¬ 
turn  from  his  labor  should  to-day  receive 
$1,010.  If  $1,500  was  an  average  salary 
for  the  full  professor  in  small  colleges  in 
1913  to-day  to  have  as  much  for  his  work 
he  must  receive  $3,030.  A  102  per  cent 
increase  was  needed.  Twenty  per  cent 
was  authorized  as  the  maximum. 

College  executives  have  not  fared  as 
well  as  professors  in  the  State  institu¬ 
tions.  For  1913  their  median  salary  was 
$5,000 ;  in  1918  it  was  $5,500.  Living 
increased  on  an  average  of  102  per  cent ; 
the  president’s  salary  was  iucrea.sed  10 
per  cent.  While  the  president’s  salary 
seems  liigher  than  that  of  the  professor, 
and  is  higher,  yet  many  large  expendi¬ 
tures  must  be  made  by  him  which  ac¬ 
tually  leave  him  but  little  better  of  tlian 


Many  women  have  actually 
found  that  their  training  as  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  com¬ 
manded  a  higher  salary  as  ele¬ 
vator  runners  than  in  teaching 
the  young. 


his  l)est  paid  professors.  Indeed,  the 
college  president  in  1919  has  actually 
suffered  a  decrease  in  wages  of  41  per 
cent,  while  his  faculty  liave  suffered  re¬ 
ductions  of  but  35  per  cent,  though  both 
have  apparentl.v  received  increases.  A 
recent  study  of  188  institutions  sliows 
.$4,000  as  the  median  salary  actually  re¬ 
ceived'  by  these  college  executives  in 
1919.  This  sum  is  only  equivalent  to 
$1,980  in  1913. 


Living  Costs  Not  Met. 

Individual  institutions  whose  increases 
have  been  announced  have  in  no  instance 
met  the  increase  in  living  costs.  Even  in 
1913  the  generai  field  of  teaching  was 
financially  unattractive  and  represented 
a  missionary  service.  To-day,  however, 
salaries  and  living  costs  are  rapidly  push¬ 
ing  away  from  missionary  teaching 
toward  impossible  conditions.  This  must 
ultimately  mean  the  loss  of  the  more  able 
men  in  this  field,  udth  a  consequent 
“  thinning  ”  of  the  service  rendered  the 
next  generation. 

In  general,  there  are  four  financial 
criteria  which  an  “  adequate  adult  sal¬ 
ary  ”  should  meet. 

1.  For  full-time  empioyment  it  must  at 
least  provide  a  “living”  for  the  worker 
and  his  family. 


College  salaries  have  been  no¬ 
toriously  low  for  years.  The 
better  high  schools  offered  more 
to  the  college-trained  youth  as 
teacher  and  coach  of  athletics 
than  the  college  paid  to  the  men 
who  trained  him. 


2.  If  the  occupation  is  to  be  a  “solvent  ” 
one,  it  must  make  some  provision  for  old 
age,  unless  that  be  specifically  covered  by 
separate  provisions. 

3.  It  must  bear  a  justifiable  relation  to 
the  preparation  involved  as  well  as  to  the 
social  value  of  the  service  rendered. 

4.  There  must  be  provision  for  promot¬ 
ing  and  advancement  to  heighten  and 
maintain  the  occupational  morale.  Even 
the  relations  of  supply  and  demand 
should  not  vitiate  these  basic  criteria. 


EDUCATION  IN  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Courses  in  vital  statistics  in  sciiool 
and  college  are  reviewed  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Statistical  Association  Quarterly 
for  September,  1919.  A  plea  is  made 
for  further  introduction  of  such  courses 
in  schools  of  general  medicine,  in  schools 
of  public  health  and  in  departments  of 
life  insurance. 


Tlie  happiest  man  is  he  who  best  under¬ 
stands  his  liappiness,  and  he  who  under¬ 
stands  it  best  is  he  who  knows  pro¬ 
foundly  that  his  happiness  is  only  divided 
from  sorrow  by  a  lofty,  unwearying, 
humane,  and  courageous  view  of  life.— 
Maeterlinck. 
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THE  R.  O.  T.  C. 

(Coulinuod  fi'om  p.  i:3.) 

cotton  kLald  iiiufonii,s  issued  for  \ise 
during  the  six  weeks’  course.  Most  of 
I  lie  oflieers  on  dutj"  as  profossor-s  of 
inilitarj'  science  aud  tactics  were  ordered 
to  the  camps  as  instructors  aud  ad¬ 
vantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity 
for  conferences  and  (he  standardization 
and  improvement  of  training  and  in¬ 
struction  metlKals.  The  relatively  light 
attendance  this  year  was  due  partly  to 
(he  limited  funds  available  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  (he  camp  project  was 
being  tried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  for 
(he  first  time  and  a  heavy  enrollment 
was  not  encouraged.  The  schedules  of 
training  were  drawn  up  with  great  care 
and  every  effort  inadi'  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  cam] IS  not  only  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view  imt  (o  make  Iheiji  a 
soui'ce  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
the  students. 

Tlie  R.  O.  T.  C'.  has  tiKainetl  :i  remark¬ 
able  popularity  wherevtT  it  has  been 
establishetl  and  its  iiossibilities  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  expansion  are  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  provide  olticers  and  secure  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  work.  As  a  means 
of  preparing  young  men  for  commissions 
in  the  Reserve  Corps  it  stands  as  the 
most  economical  aud  satisfactory  scheme 
yet  devised.  The  favorable  attitude  of 
Congress  is  evidenced  by  (he  lilteral  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  support  of  the  R.  (). 
T.  C.  granted  in  the  ctirrent  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  the  Army.  School  and  col¬ 
lege  authorities  tire  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  recognizing  (he  vtilue  of  the 
irainiug  offered.  Improvement  in  under¬ 
graduate  discipline,  increased  respect  for 
constituteel  tiuthorily,  better  physical 
Imaring,  aud  a  noticeable  development  of 
.self-control,  leadership,  and  patriotism 
are  commonly  mentioned  as  (ho  direct 
re.sults  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  activity. 

Approximately  100,000  young  mcsi 
were  enrolled  in  (he  R.  O.  T.  C. 
when  the  school  year  openeil  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Of  these  nearly  10,000  are  pur¬ 
suing  the  advtinccd  course  witli  the 
avowed  intention  of  entering  the  Of¬ 
ficers'  Reserve  Corps  on  graduation.  In 
a  few  years  a  regular  How  of  these 
graduates  will  have  been  established 
and  the  hasty  (raining  of  young  oflieers 
by  means  of  the  ■*  three  months’  camp  ” 
after  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  will  not 
again  be  necessary.  Many  thousands  of 
school  and  college  men  who  take  the 
training  and  do  not  qualify  for  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  O.  R.  C.  will  still  be  avail¬ 
able  for  service  as  competent  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  in  the  event  of  war. 


Rural  children,  as  well  as  city  children, 
should  be  offered  the  advantages  of  mod¬ 
ern  health  conditions,  well-prejiared 
teachers,  aud  enriched  cmirses  of  sduly. — 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 


PAY  INCREASES  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
D.  C.  TEACHERS. 

(ContimicG  from  p.  1.) 

a  feature  of  the  committee  report,  but 
were  withheld  from  the  report  as  officially 
transmitted.  On  this  point  Dr.  Claxton 
says : 

“  In  the  tentative  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  submitted  to  me  there  are  some 
very  interesting  recommendatioas  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  larger  participation  of 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  their  man¬ 
agement  aud  in  the  making  of  the  general 
policies  of  the  school  system.  But  after 
further  consideration  it  is  thought  best 
to  withhold  all  recommendations  on  this 
subject  at  this  time.  This  is  a  matter 
of  .such  importance,  so  far-reaching  in 
its  results  and  so  complex  as  to  require, 
comprehensive  study  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  angles.  Very  little  such  study, 
however,  has  been  given  to  it  anywhere. 
It  is  my  purpose,  witli  (he  help  of  .such 
expert  assistance  as  can  be  had,  to  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  study  through  this  bureau, 
and  to  render  a  report  with  recommen¬ 
dations  later.” 

Some  of  the  more  important  sections 
of  (he  report  arc  as  follows: 

Administrative,  Supervising',  and  Teaching  Staffs. 

For  (he  miiuagement  of  a  modern 
complex  public-school  system,  with  an 
enrollmmit  of  00,000  pupils,  (he  superin¬ 
tendent  needs  much  expert  administra- 
(ive  assi.stance  of  such  varying  kinds  as 
can  hardly  bo  found  in  any  one  person. 
.Since  the  preeminent  function  of  the 
schools  is  instruction  and  training,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  thtit  the  super¬ 
intendent,  however  great  his  business 
ability,  .‘^liall  be  relieved  of  (he  necessity 
of  giving  attenlion  to  the  details  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  school  system, 
and  (hat  he  shall  be  free  to  devote  his 
timi'  and  (‘nergies  to  the  larger  prob¬ 
lems  of  general  policy,  and  particularly 
to  the  problems  of  education.  Since 
the  value  of  (he  returns  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  expended  and  the  time  of  the 
children  spent  in  school  depends  in  very 
large  measure  on  the  character  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  administration,  it 
tvould  be  very  unwise  not  to  make  this 
administralion  effective  at  any  reason¬ 
able  cost.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  number  of  assisiant  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  District  be  increased 
from  two  to  .six,  and  that  one  of  these 
be  charged  wi(h  (he  management  of  all 
the  business  affairs  of  (he  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  other  assistant  superin- 
tendants  should  bo  selected  with  special 
reference  to  (he  needs  of  the  following 
five  other  chief  divisions  of  the  worlc 
of  (he  superintendent’s  office: 

I.  The  management  of  (he  elementary 
schools  and  the  normal  .school  for  white 
persons. 

1*.  The  mauagemeiit  of  (he  elementary 
schools  anil  (ho  normal  school  for  colored 
persou.s. 

II.  The  management  of  the  high  .schools, 
vocational  schools,  extension  schools, 
evening  schools,  and  other  special 
schools  and  activities  for  white  persons. 

-1.  The  management  of  (he  high  schools, 
vocational  schools,  extension  schools, 
evening  schools,  and  other  special 
.schools  and  activities  for  colored  persons. 


5.  The  inanagement  of  all  activities 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  health  of 
children  in  .school,  including  the  heat, 
light,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  of 
school  buildings,  and  other  janitorial 
service,  instruction  in  health,  physical 
training,  and  attendance. 

Group  Principals  for  Elementary  Schools. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  a  very  large  number  of  small  school 
buildings,  99  of  S  rooms  or  less,  and 
42  others  of  12,  14,  or  IG  rooms.  The 
present  policy  of  providing  for  each  of 
these  small  buildings  a  teaching  prin¬ 
cipal,  dividing  her  time  and  energies  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  a  regular  grade 
teacher  aud  the  duties  of  principal  of 
the  building,  is  evidently  vei’y  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  it 
can  ever  bo  made  satisfactory.  To  pro¬ 
vide  a  mana.ging  principal  for  each  of 
the  small  schools  would  be  vei-y  costly. 
It  is  therefore  I'ecommcndcd  that  the 
schools  of  the  Di.strict  be  combined  int<) 
approximately  50  groups,  the  number 
of  schools  in  each  group  depending  on 
their  size  and  the  proximity  of  the 
schools  to  each  other,  and  that  there 
shall  bo  assigned  to  each  group  a  princi¬ 
pal  who  shall  be  relieved  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  teaching  of  any  schools  and 
who  may,  therefore,  devote  all  his  time 
to  the  important  duties  devolving  on  a 
managing  principal.  It  may  be  found 
advisable  to  assign  a  group  principal  to 
each  building  having  IG  or  more  rooms. 
To  each  of  these  groups  of  schools  there 
.should  be  assigned  ti  competent  clerk, 
who,  under  (he  direction  of  the  grouii 
principal,  should  transact  all  business 
aud  attend  to  the  compilation  of  such 
statistical  facts  as  are  required  of  these 
schools.  Without  such  relief  from 
clerical  duties  it  would  be  impossible  for 
(  he  group  principal  to  perform  effectively 
the  important  duties  of  the  office. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  when 
the  policy  of  providing  group  principals 
is  adopted  the  office  of  District  principal, 
of  wliich  there  ;ire  now  Iff.  shall  lie 
abolished. 

Rccommcndalions  in  Regard  to  ClassUication  and 
Salaries. 

It  is  recommended  (hat  for  jnirpose.s  of 
salary  rating  all  teachers,  including 
nur.ses,  librarians,  and  attendance  officers, 
and  all  persons  in  directive  positions,  ex¬ 
cept  (he  superintendent  and  the  assistant 
superintendent,  be  classified  in  five 
groups:  (1)  A  probationary  group;  (2) 
a  group  called  gi’oup  A;  (3)  a  grouj) 
called  group  B;  (4)  a  group  called  gi’oup 
(1;  (5)  a  group  called  group  D. 

1.  Trohationarii  f/rmip. — To  the  proba¬ 
tionary  group  should  bo  assignetl  all 
teachers  coming  into  the  department 
without  teaching  experience.  This  grou]) 
should  include  two  subdivisions:  (1)  A 
grouj)  of  entrants  who  have,  in  addition 
to  a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent,  had  a  four-year  college  course 
or  its  equivalent  aud  not  less  than  one 
year  of  jirol’essional  training.  (2)  .V 
group  of  entrants  who,  in  addition  to  a 
four-year  high  school  cour.se,  have  had  a 
three-year  normal  school  course  or  its 
equivalent.  In  this  grouji  should  be 
placed  college  graduates  who  have  had  no 
professional  training. 

The  probationary  jieriod  for  teachers 
in  subdivision  1  should  be  two  years: 
for  teachei-s  in  subdivision  2,  four  years. 

It  is  recommended  (hat  (lie  salary  of 
teachers  in  subdivision  1  be  .shHuO,  and 
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that  lliP  salary  of  tt'acliprs  in  subdivision 
2  1)0  .'Kl  200.  with  a  yearly  incj't'inonl  of 
.'?100  until  a  inaxiimnn  of  Sl.nOO  is 
roacln  (1. 

•Ml  loncliors  in  llio  prol)alionary  .aroup 
sliall  !)('  elected  iinnually  iii)on  tlie  recoin- 
inondaiiou  of  tlie  connnittee  on  personnel. 

2.  (lyoii})  .'1. — Teacliers  in  sulxlivision 
1  of  tlie  probationary  group  should  be 
advanced  to  grouji  A  by  the  personnel 
connnittee  upon  the  reconnueudation  of 
the  lU'incipal  and  of  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  in  charge;  Teachers  in  subdi¬ 
vision  2  before  becoming  eligible  to 
group  A  should  have  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  and  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge,  and  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  received  credit  for  at 
least  one  year  of  college  work  above 
the  sophomore  class. 

Teachers  from  outside  the  school  .sys¬ 
tem  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
satisfy  the  personnel  committee  that  the 
foregoing  qualifications  have  been  met 
should  be  assigned  to  group  A,  and  their 
sthtus  therein  fixed  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  personnel  committee, 
except  that  all  such  teachers  new  to  the 
deiiartment  .should  bo  on  probation  for 
one  year. 

All  teachers  in  the  probationary  group 
not  eligible  for  promotion  to  group  A 
should  be  dropped  or  retained  in  the  pro- 
i)arionary  group  upon  reconunendation 
ot  the  personnei  committee. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum 
salary  for  group  A  be  !i!l,Gr)(),  and  that 
this  salary  j)e  increased  by  yearly  incre¬ 
ments  of  $lo0  for  four  years  until  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  .$2,2.50  is  reached. 

At  the  end  of  the  four-year  period  iiiree 
options  in  regard  to  teachers  of  group 
A  .should  he  open  to  the  board  upon 
recommendation  of  the  personnel  com¬ 
mittee:  (1)  Dismis.sal;  (2)  retentional 
the  maximum  salary  of  the  group;  (3) 
promotion  to  group  B. 

3.  Group  B. — It  is  recommended  that 
upon  the  recommendation  of  their 
principal  and  a.ssistant  superintendents, 
teachers  may  be  promoted  to  group  B 
who  .shall  have  satisfied  Ihe  personnel 
committee — 

(1)  That,  in  addition  to  a  four-year 
high  school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
they  have  completed  a  four-year  college 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  and  have  had 
two  years  of  professional  training  in  a 
normal  school,  or  in  a  school  oi-  college 
of  education  in  a  university,  nr  the 
equivalent  of  .such  a  course. 

(2)  That  study  has  been  continued  and 
unusual  success  in  teaching  has  been 
achieved. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum 
salary  of  this  group  be  iixed  at  $2,400, 
and  that  this  l)e  increased  by  yearly  in¬ 
crements  of  $1.50  for  six  years  until  the 
maximum  of  .$3, .300  is  reached. 

It  is  further  recommended  tliat  at  the 
expii’ation  of  the  six-year  period  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  the  maximum  salary  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  group  may,  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  personnel  committee, 
be  elected  on  indefinite  tenure  at  the 
maximum  salary  of  the  gi'oup. 

Condition  of  Tenure. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  tenure  of 
the  teachers  iu  each  of  the  foregoing 
groups  be  conditioned  as  follows :  That 
.•it  the  end  of  each  school  .vear  principals 
of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools, 
directors  of  special  sult.jecls,  and  assist¬ 


ant  superintendents  shall  file  with  the 
jier.somiel  committee  the  names  of  tho.se 
teachers  under  their  supervision  or  direc¬ 
tion  who  are  doing  unsatisfastory  Avork, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
are  thus  reported  two  years  in  succession 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  the  District. 

5.  Group  C. — It  is  recommended  tiiat 
the  minimum  salary  of  persons  in  this 
group  sliall  be  $3,301),  and  that  this  be  in¬ 
creased  by  yearly  increments  of  $150  for 
six  years  until  the  maximum  of  $4,200  is 
reached,  and  tiiat  to  this  group  there  bo 
assigned  the  grou])  iirincipals  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  the  iirincipals  of  atypical 
schools,  vocational  schools,  and  other 
special  schools ;  the  directors  and  super¬ 
visors  of  special  subjects;  principals  of 
junior  high  schools;  principals  of  high 
schools  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than 
a  thousand  pupils;  assistant  principals  in 
the  larger  high  schools;  and  other  officers 
having  dii’ective  or  supervisory  duties  in 
connection  with  the  purely  educational 
activities  of  the  school  .system. 

0.  Group  1). — It  is  recommended  that 
the  minimum  salary  of  this  group  shall  be 
$4,000,  and  that  this  be  increased  by  an 
annual  increment  of  $150  for  six  years 
until  the  maximum  of  $4,900  is  reached, 
and  that  to  this  group  there  be  assigned 
the  principals  of  normal  .schools  and 
till'  principals  of  high  schools  having  an 
enrollment  of  1,000  pupils  or  more. 

S.  t^dluries  of  fotperiniendent  and  as- 
uistaul  superintendents. — It  is  rec- 
ommendi'd  that  the  salaries  of  assistant 
superintendents  of  schools  be  not  less 
than  $5,000  and  not  more  than  $7,500, 
and  that  the  salary  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  be  not  less  than  $9,000. 

A  suf/(jcstio)i  for  a  more  adequate  t)asis 
for  payment  for  janitor  scrviecs. — In  so 
far  as  special  requirements  in  regard  to 
engineers  will  permit,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  plan  of  determining^the  saiaries 
of  janitors  used  in  the  school  depart¬ 
ment  of  Boston  be  adopted.  According 
to  this  plan  conqiensation  is  allowed  on 
five  items:  1,  cleaning;  2,  heating,  ven¬ 
tilating,  and  superintendence;  3,  wa.sh- 
ing  of  windows;  4,  care  of  yards  and 
sidewalks ;  5,  care  of  lawns. 

In  fixing  compen.satiou  for  cleaning, 
the  cubic  contents  of  a  building  is  com¬ 
puted  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
the  National  Association  of  School  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Business  Ofliciais  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architec-ts.  Compensation  based  on  this 
item  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  .$0,004 
for  the  first  10,000  cubic  feet;  .$0.003.S 
for  the  second  10,000  cubic  feet;  $0.00.36 
for  the  third  10,000  cubic  feet ;  and  so 
on  as  per  sciiedule  up  to  the  total  cubic 
contents  of  the  building. 

In  fixing  compensation  for  the  .second 
item,  “Heating,  ventilation,  and  superin¬ 
tendence,”  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
building  is  also  used  as  a  basis  except 
that  buildings  are  classified  into  three 
groups  depending  upon  the  type  of  heat¬ 
ing  .system  used,  some  requiring  more 
attention  and  skili  than  others.  For 
“  Class  A  ”  buildings  the  compensation 
runs  .$0,005  for  the  first  10,000  cubic  feet, 
.$0.0047  for  the  next  10,000  cubic  feet, 
and  so  on  with  the  item  of  “cleaning.” 
The  heating,  ventilation,  and  superin¬ 
tendence  of  “  Class  B  ”  and  “  Class  C  ” 
buildings  are  compensated  for  at  a  lesser 
rate. 


Compensation  for  “  washing  of  win¬ 
dows,”  the  third  item,  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  area  of  the  sashes  and 
at  the  rate  of  $0,0055  per  square  foot 
for  one  washing  on  both  sides.  Addi¬ 
tional  washing  per  year  when  ordered  by 
the  hoard  shali  be  at  the  same  rate 
which  also  applies  to  all  windows,  tran¬ 
soms,  doors,  and  doors  in  permanent 
bookcases  in  the  building. 

The  fourth  item,  “  Care  of  yards  and 
sidewalks,”  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  their 
totai  area  and  at  the  rate  of  $0,003  per 
.square  foot.  So,  also,  with  the  item. 
“  Care  of  lawns,”  except  that  the  rate 
allowed  is  $0.0033  per  .square  foot. 

The  annual  salary  of  each  janitor 
shall  be  arrived  at  by  applying  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  cleaning,  heating, 
ventilation,  and  superintendence  to  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  buildings,  and  by 
applying  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
washing  of  windows  and  the  care  of 
yard.s,  sidewalks,  and  lawns  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  areas.  The  total  of  the  amounts 
shall  constitute  the  annual  compensa¬ 
tion  for  janitor  service. 

This  schedule  does  not  include  com¬ 
pensation  for  evening  .schools,  school  cen¬ 
ters,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds, 
and  lectures  or  concerts,  for  each  of 
which  additional  compensation  is  al- 
iowed. 

A  schedule  of  salaries  worked  out  in 
accordance  with  some  such  plan  as  this 
would  bo  much  fairer  than  the  usual 
haphazard  method  of  determining  the 
amount;  furthermore,  such  an  analysis 
of  the  duties  of  janitors  as  the  plan  en- 
iails  would  make  it  ea.sy  for  the  board 
to  determine  the  amount  of  help  which 
each  needs  In  order  properly  to  care  for 
their  buildings. 


A3IERICANS  IN  HAITI  SEEK 
TEACHER. 

Eager  for  an  American  teacher,  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
Haiti  have  asked  U.  .1.  Bourgeois,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the 
Repulilic,  to  .secure  such  a  teacher  for 
them,  and  Mr.  Bourgeois  has  in  turn 
directed  his  request  to  the  Itnited  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Avritin.g  as 
follows : 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  teacher 
employed  will  have  three  or  four  grades 
to  teach,  ranging  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth,  hut  from  what  I  have  gathered 
so  far  I  believe  the  number  of  grades 
will  not  be  more  than  three. 

We  will  pay  the  teacher  $1,500  the 
first  year  and  her  expenses  Horn  New 
York  to  Haiti  and  return.  It  is  possible 
the  position  will  pay  $1,800.  33iis  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  children  we  can 
get.  It  is  understood  sh.e  is  not  to  have 
more  than  25  pupils.  If  we  reach  that 
enrollment  her  salary  will  certainly  bo 
$1,800. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  the 
American  colony  the  teacher  selected  can 
look  to  a  good  situation  in  Haiti,  as  we 
will  import  extra  teachers  as  the  need 
demands.  The  question  of  board  has 
been  settled  by  a  responsible  committee. 
A  good  home  will  be  found.  Living 
should  not  be  more  than  $75  per  month. 
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FEDERAI.  EXTENSION  WORK  ASKED. 


Commissioner  of  Education  Recommends  Establishment  of 
Permanent  Division — Problem  an  Urgent  One  at 
This  Time — Other  Recommendations. 


Tiumediute  establishment  of  a  division  of  educational 
extension  to  continue  and  expand  the  work  begun  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  last  year  is  recommended  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Pointing  out  that  in¬ 
terest  in  educational 
extension  work  has 
grown  rapidly  within 
the  past  few  years  and 
that  results  already  ob¬ 
tained  s  h  o  w  conclu¬ 
sively  its  value,  Dr. 

Claxtou  asserts  that 
the  special  need  for 
such  work  now  aud  for 
the  next  few  years  is 
indicated  hy  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts: 

(t)  That  of  the  4,- 
000,000  recently  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  eager 
for  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  education 
for  vocational  efficiency, 
for  citizenship,  and  for 
general  culture,  few 
can  go  to  college,  and  fewer  still  will  enter  ordinary  high 
schools,  and  practically  all  must  depend  on  such  opportunities 
as  the  educational  extension  agencies  may  offer;  (2)  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  laboring  men  aud  women  are  eager  for  opportunities 
for  instruction,  especially  in  things  pertaining  to  economics, 
civic  rights  and  duties,  and  better  living;  (3)  that  nnllions 
of  women  recently  enfranchised,  or  now  about  to  be  endowed 
with  the  right  of  suffrage  by  the  ratification  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  eager 
for  opportunities  for  instruction  in  regard  to  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  civic  and  political  problems;  (4)  that  millions  of 
foreign-born  men  and  women  among  us,  both  of  those  who 
have  taken  out  citizenship  papers  and  those  who  have  not, 
although  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language, 
need  to  he  instructe^l  in  regard  to  the  geography,  history,  ideals, 
manners  and  customs,  and  industrial  and  economic  opportunities 
in  this  country;  (o)  that  2,250,000  hoys  and  girls  are  every 
year  attaining  their  majority  aud  entering  the  ranks  of  active 
•  (Continued  on  page  14.) 


TO  USE  ARMY  MENTAL  TESTS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


National  Research  Council  Committee  Formulates  Plan. 
Financial  Support  from  the  General 
Education  Board. 


A  plan  for  tising  the  Army  mental  tests  in  schools 
has  been  formulated  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 

These  tests  have  been  used  for  some  time  on  individual 
children,  but  not  on  larger  groups.  It  is  now  planned  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  handling 
large  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren,  even  whole  class¬ 
rooms.  at  one  time. 

R.  M.  Yerkes  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  at 
work  on  the  problem. 
The  other  members  are : 
M.  E.  Haggerty,  of 
the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  ;  L.  M.  Terman, 
of  Stanford  University; 
E.  L.  Thorndike,  of 
Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University ;  aud 
G.  M.  Whipple,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
The  General  Education 
Boar  d  is  furnishing 
financial  support. 

In  its  preliminary 
w  0  r  k  the  committee 
selected  some  20  tests 
for  careful  trial.  This  trial  was  made  on  5,000  children.  The 
committee  then  selected  from  the  tests  two  series  which  seemed 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  and  these  will  now  be  tried  on 
several  thousand  more  children  in  order  that  they  may  be 
further  perfected  before  they  are  finally  offered  to  the  teachers 
of  the  country  for  general  use. 

In  its  announcement  the  National  Research  Council  says; 

“  This  carefully  worked  out  program  for  group  tests  will  make 
it  possible  and  practicable  to  make  wholesale  surveys  of  schools 
annually,  or  even  semiannually,  so  that  grade  classification  and 
individual  educational  treatment  can  be  adjusted  with  desirable 
frequency. 

“  The  Army  tests  on  which  these  new  group  tests  for  children 
are  based  and  uhich  were  used  with  striking  success  and 
advantage  during  the  war,  were  originally  devised  by  a  group 
of  psychologists  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Re.search 
Council.” 

The  council  expects  to  have  its  series  of  tests  ready  for 
generai  use  early  in  1920. 
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Thousands  of  pasters  like  tlii.s  were  used  in  the  Teachers’  Salary  Campaign  in 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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CANADA  STRUGGLING  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FOREIGN 

BORN. 


])<iininion’s  Lingual  Questions  Rival  Those  of  United  States — How  Provinces  Have 

Sought  to  Solve  the  Problem. 


Canada’s  eil'orls  to  solve  the  Question 
<(f  the  foreign  born  and  the  alien  in  her 
midst  are  described  by  Waiter  A.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  tlio  Interior,  in  a  report  on 
recent  educational  developments  in  Can¬ 
ada  just  issued. 

Dr.  Montgomery  points  out  that,  hav¬ 
ing  its  roots  deep  in  what  is  perhaps  tlie 
greatest  diversity  of  racial  origins  in  the 
M’orld,  Canada’s  problem  of  solving  the 
question  of  permitting  the  eslablishment 
:i!id  maintenance  of  schools’  giving  in- 
.struction  in  other  tongues  than  English 
presents  difficulties  even  more  complex 
than  in  any  State  of  the  American  Union. 
He  says: 

‘•Canada  has  within  the  past  10  years 
received  waves  of  immigration  from  26 
distinct  racial  entitles.  Fortunately, 
there  is  not  to  be  noted  a  corresponding 
number  of  divisions  of  the  language  prob¬ 
lem.  The  great  majority  ai-e  too  few  in 
number  to  segregate  themselves  solidly 
apart  from  the  English  and  French  popu¬ 
lations.  The  groups  which  distinctively 
show  and  carry  out  such  a  tendency  are 
the  German,  Polish,  and  Ruthenian. 

Frcncii  and  Snglish  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

“  The  situation  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  New 
Bruii.swich,  and  Nova  Scotia  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  slight  notice.  This  group 
differs  fundamentally  from  all  the  others 
in  being  e.s.sentially  homogeneous  in  popu¬ 
lation.  From  considerations  of  geography, 
climate,  and  pursuits,  immigration  has 
uniformly  passed  them  by.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  therefore  the  simple  one  of  rivalry 
between  the  French  and  the  English 
language.  De.spite  a  large  proportion  of 
Acadiaus  left  in  each  of  these  three 
Provinces,  the  religioiis  and  educational 
relations  between  the  French  and  English 
have  always  been  so  amicable,  and  legal 
compromises  have  been  .so  skillful,  as  to 
forestall  all  friction.  Nova  Scotia’s  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  In  that  Province  a  special  In- 
.spector  (an  Acadian)  is  provided  for 
Acadian  schools;  brief  summer  courses  in 
colloquial  English  are  provided  in  the 
Provincial  Normal  College  at  Truro  for 
French-speaking  teacliers ;  in  the  first 
four  grades  French  readers  are  provided 
for  French-.speaking  children,  with  in- 
.strnction  in  colloquial  English,  and 
English-speaking  teachers  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  knoAV  French. 


Qiiebee  and  the  I.ine  of  Religious  Faith. 

“  Proceeding  westward,  Quebec  pre¬ 
sents  the  proltlcm  of  bilingual  instruction 
distinctively  along  the  line  of  religious 
faith ;  and  her  solution  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  of  wliat  might  be,  with  less  tact¬ 
ful  handling,  the  most  dangerous  combi¬ 
nation  of  religious  and  racial  jealousies. 
The  general  line  of  cleavage  adopted  is, 
as  may  be  expected,  Engli.sh  for  aud  in 
the  Prote.stant  schools,  and  French  for 
and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
though  a  confusing  element  intervenes  in 
the  Eugiish-.speaking  Irish  population  of 
Quebec  aud  Montreal.  By  wise  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Protestant  committee  of  the 
provincial  board  of  ccfucation,  French 
courses  of  study  are  included  in  tliose  of 
the  Protestant  schools,  being  required 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  grade,  aud 
in  tlie  comparatively  few  French  Protes¬ 
tant  schools  French  is  the  language  of  in- 
strnction,with  required  courses  in  English 
Similarly,  the  committee  of  Catholic 
schools  provides  for  the  use  of  French  for 
instruction,  and  requires  English  from 
the  first  year  in  the  great  majority  of 
such  schools ;  aud  in  the  Catholic  schools 
of  Iri.sh  and  English  communities  the 
converse  provision  is  made.  In  the  popu¬ 
lous  centers  some  Catholic  schools  use  one 
language  for  instruction  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon;  and  in 
the  Catholic  .superior  schools  the  train¬ 
ing  in  English  is  notably  lino.  The  key 
which  simplifies  the  situation  is  that  the 
racial  elements  in  Quebec  are  locally  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  hope  expre.ssed  by  the  siiper- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  the  montli 
the  war  broke  out  that  local  good  sense 
and  patriotism  would  overcome  auy  dif- 
culty  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

Overwhelming  Engii.'^h  Population  in  Ontario. 

“  Geographically  and  in  population  On¬ 
tario  has  numy  points  of  resemblance  to 
Quebec;  but  an  important  dissimilarity 
lies  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  English-speaking  population  (about 
2,000,000)  over  the  minority  of  all  those 
speaking  other  languages  (about  half  a 
million).  Without  anticipating  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  strictly  educational  system 
of  Ontario,  it  may  be  said  that,  barring 
the  independence  of  religions  schools 
found  in  Quebec,  Ontario  allows  much 
the  same  language  privileges  to  the 
minority.  Historic  traditions  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  I’acc  loyalty  clustering  n round 


the  city  of  Quebec  have  always  deeply 
impressed  the  French-speaking  popula¬ 
tion  in  Ontario  as  well,  and  this  feeling 
i.s  even  intensified  by  their  being  niiablo 
to  have  enacted  into  law  such  concessions 
as  those  enjoytMl  by  their  kin.smen  in  the 
ProTince  of  Quebec.  Furthermore,  a 
steady  tide  of  the  latter  set  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  into  Ontario.  The  displace¬ 
ment  of  English-speaking  farmer.s  that 
followed  served  still  further  to  widen 
the  breach  of  race  and  language.  Regu¬ 
lations  of  iucrensing  severity  requiring 
the  teaching  of  English  in  all  schools, 
passed  by  the  department  of  education 
on  the  basis  of  recommendations  made 
by  a  commission  of  inquiry,  led  in  1915 
and  1916  to  acute  and  in  some  localities 
disastrous  situations  in  French  schools 
and  school  boards.  The  trouble  was 
settled  in  November,  1916,  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Do¬ 
minion,  which  held  that  the  right  to  the 
use  of  a  certain  language  concerns  only 
legislative  or  court  use,  and  does  not 
relate  to  education,  but  that  the  right 
to  manage  schools,  as  well  as  that  to  de¬ 
termine  the  language  to  he  used  in  them, 
ai’e  alike  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
provincial  education  department. 

Racial  Diversity  in  the  Western  Provinces. 

“  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  homogeneous 
character  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
to  the  absence  of  a  serious  language  prob¬ 
lem  there,  the  prairie  Provinces  of  IMaui- 
toba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  show  great  racial  diversity,  due 
to  successive  waves  of  immigration 
which  followed  each  other  too  rapidly  to 
be  assimilated.  In  Manitoba’s  estimated 
1,000,000  people  arc  to  he  counted  19 
racial  units  not  speaking  English,  of 
which  G  number  more  than  50,000  each, 
with  the  aggregate  estimated  at  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  iwpnlation  of  the 
Province.  Some  idea  of  the  race  diver¬ 
sity  may  ho  gained  from  the  statement 
that  the  Bible  is  sold  in  Winnipeg  in  .58 
different  dialects.  Of  those  speaking  a 
language  other  than  Engli.sh,  the  most 
serious  problem  is  presented  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Mennonites,  the  Poles,  the  Russian 
Doukhobors,  and  the  Ruthenians. 

“  Manitoba,  largely  under  the  influence 
of  the  educational  thought  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union  just  to  the  south, 
frankly  made  no  legal  allowance  for  any 
system  of  public  instruction  other  than 
the  purely  iiondcuominational ;  and  she 
could  therefore  offer  no  such  solution  of 
the  language  problem  as  that  reached 
by  Quebec  and  Ontario.  In  1896  a  com¬ 
promise  was  adopted  by  which,  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  10  pupils  spoke  French  or 
other  language  than  English  (predomi¬ 
nantly  iMennonite),  bilingual  teacliing 
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must  bo  provulod ;  but  Iho  French  Ho¬ 
man  Catliolics  were  not  satisfied,  and  at 
Winnipeg  and  Itrandon  maintained  sepa¬ 
rate  parochial  schools,  besides  paying 
regular  taxes  for  public  schools. 

Took  Advantage  of  Legal  Rights. 

“  Wlien  the  tremendous  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  set  in  about  1902,  each  racial 
group  took  advantage  of  its  legal  rights 
under  tlie  above  compromise.  The  climax 
was  reached  in  1915  when  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  schools  of  Manitoba  were  bi¬ 
lingual — 143  teaching  French,  70  German, 
121  Polish  or  Ruthenian,  all  in  addition 
to  Engli.sh.  The  unwisdom  (noted  at  the 
lime)  of  the  failure  to  adopt  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  Manitoba  was  now 
made  apparent,  e.specially  in  Ruthenian 
communities.  The  first  relief  afforded 
was  the  outright  repeal  (1915)  of  the 
clause  requiring  bilingual  teaching  when 
demanded  by  the  parents  of  as  many  as  10 
children.  In  Manitoba,  then,  as  the  situ¬ 
ation  now  stands,  no  more  bilingual  teach¬ 
ing  certificates  are  is.sued,  and  present 
liohh'rs  are  permitted  to  teach  on  the  old 
ones  until  June,  1919,  when  they  will  be 
invited  to  qualify  for  regular  certificates. 
English  examinations  for  entrance  to 
normal  schools  have  been  required  since 
1917,  the  substitutes  of  French  or  Ger¬ 
man  grammar  and  composition  having 
been  abolished. 

“  In  Saskatchewan  matters  are  similar 
to  those  in  Manitoba.  Of  the  alien  ele¬ 
ments,  the  Colony  IMennonites,  the  Colony 
Doukhobors,  tlu'  Ruthenians,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  retarded  unification  by  declining  to 
send  their  cliildren  to  the  public  schools 
which  Ihe  law  provides  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  itself  may  organize.  Educational 
and  social  leaders  have  thought  it  best  not 
to  compel  them,  but  to  wait  for  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  new-world  surroundings  and  the 
example  of  the  independent  branch  of 
each  religious  sect  to  do  their  disinte¬ 
grating  work.  The  Ruthenians.  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  largest  population  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Province,  and  the 
Mennonites,  among  whom  entire  commu¬ 
nities  formerly  evaded  the  law  by  simply 
not  organizing  the  legal  sebool  district 
but  establishing  private  parochial  schools, 
offer  each  of  them  distinctive  pha.ses  of 
the  iiroblem  to  be  solved.  Over  these  tlie 
provincial  inspectors  had  up  to  1917 
no  iiowei-  whatsover.  The  new  school 
attendanoe  act  of  that  year,  however, 
gave  the  department  of  education  power 
to  investigate  all  nonpuhlic  schools  and 
to  apply  legal  pressure  when  needed, 
though  the  law  leaves  a  serious  loophole 
for  evasion  in  not  requiring  “  tlie  parent 
or  guardian  to  send  the  child  to  public 
school  if  the  child  is  under  instruction  in 
some  other  satisfactory  manner.”  Gon- 
trover.sy  over  the  interpretation  of  this 


EDUCATION  IN  MINING  TOWNS. 


Bureau  of  Education  Calls  Conference — Miners,  Mine  Operators,  Teachers,  and 
School  Officials  to  Discuss  Special  School  Problems  of  Mine  Communities. 


A  conference  on  education  in  mining 
towns  has  been  called  by  tlie  Bureau  of 
Education  in  cooperation  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  division  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  for  November  28  and  29,  at 
Pittsburgh. 

This  conference  is  tiie  second  tiiat  has 
been  held.  A  similar  conference  of  mine 
operators,  mine  workers,  school  super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
^Maryland,  and  eastern  Ohio  last  Novem- 


clause  must  continue  until  farther  legal 
action  settles  it. 

Supervision  of  Foreign  Schools  in  Alberta. 

“  In  Alberta  the  very  large  number  of 
groups  speaking  other  languages  than 
English  led  to  the  appointment  in  1914 
of  a  supervisor  of  foreign  schools,  vested 
with  large  power  of  supervision  and  in¬ 
terference.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  tlie  Ru¬ 
thenian  group  gave  most  trouble,  as  they 
clung  most  tenaciously  to  their  parochial 
schools.  Because  of  the  widely  varying 
degrees  of  excellence  found  in  tlie  latter, 
the  Government  has  steadily  refused  to 
recognize  attendance  at  such  .schools  as 
fulfilling  the  compulsory  educational  re¬ 
quirements.  This  policy,  tactfully  and 
yet  unswervingly  adhered  to,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  closing  of  almost  all  the 
Ruthenian  schools  and  of  many  Germau- 
Lutheran  private  parochial  schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  tlieological  students  from  Lu¬ 
theran  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
which  were  considered  as  not  I’eaching 
the  prescribed  standard  of  efficiency. 

“  Last  of  all,  and  strange  to  say,  parallel 
to  the  situation  in  the  maritime  provinces 
of  the  east,  the  extreme  western  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Brilisli  Columbia  presents  no 
language  problem,  though  showing  wide 
diversity  of  racial  groups,  each  of  which 
is  .so  small  in  numbers  as  to  offer  no 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  language  instruc¬ 
tion  in  llie  public  schools.” 

Dr.  I^Iontgoinery  concludes  tliat  the 
question  of  the  language  of  instruction 
throughout  the  Dominion  has  steadily 
tended  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  since 
its  injection  as  an  issue  of  extremely  bit¬ 
ter  controversy  six  years  ago.  “  As  one 
time  threatening  to  disrupt  boards  and 
schools,  notably  in  Ontario,”  he  says,  “  it 
came  to  have  applied  to  it  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  eluiracteristic  of  western  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  the  general  principle  of  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  tempered  with  con- 
ce.s.sions  to  local  sentiment.” 


bei  resulted  in  a  significant  di.scu.ssiou  of 
educational  problems  in  mine  communi¬ 
ties,  and  led  to  a  request  for  additional 
conferences. 

The  program  will  cover  the  following 
topics ; 

Friday,  November  28. 

L  How  iirovide  better  living  conditions 
for  teachers?  The  teacherage. 

2.  The  work-study-play  plan  of  organiza¬ 

tion  in  mining-town  schools. 

3.  Is  the  all-year  sciiool  feasible  and  de¬ 

sirable? 

4.  How  obtain  better  financial  support 

for  mining-town  schools? 

5.  Discussion  of  other  topics  lliat  may 

be  suggested. 

Saturday,  November  29. 

1.  What  vocational  training  in  mining 

can  the  schools  give  (o)  to  boys 
,  14  to  18  years  of  age,  (b)  to  adults? 

2.  The  education  of  the  miner's  wife  and 

daughters  in  home  making. 

3.  How  may  schoois  in  adjoining  min¬ 

ing  districts  lie  grouptxl  for  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  mining? 

4.  How  my  community  is  educating  the 

adult  alien  for  citizenship. 

5.  What  changes  should  be  made  in  the 

general  courses  of  study  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  to 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  such 
schools  in  mining  towns? 

G.  Discussion  of  other  topics  tluii  may 
be  suggested. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugli,  speciaiist  in  city- 
.school  administration.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  preside  at  the  Friday  confer¬ 
ence,  and  Director  J.  H.  Kelly,  of  the 
university  extension  division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  I’ittsburgli,  will  lii'  cliaii'muu  of 
the  Saturday  meeting. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  OFFI¬ 
CIALS  MEET  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  problem  of  regular  attendance  at 
school,  rendered  exceedingly  difticuit  by 
conditions  during  and  since  the  war,  will 
be  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
annual  convention  of  tlie  National  League 
of  Compulsory  Education  Ollicials,  lo  be 
held  at  Philadelphia  December  3  to  G. 

Teachers’  certificates  can  not  be  graiiied 
ill  Michigan  to  persons  who  are  not  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  according  to  a 
law  passed  by  the  1919  legislature.  The 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  teachers 
actively  in  service  when  the  act  take.s 
effect. 
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WORCESTER  CITIZENS  PETITION  FOR  HIGHER  SALARIES 

FOR  TEACHERS. 


Civic  Organizations  Take  Active  Part  in  Securing  Pay  Increases — Comparisons 

with  Other  City  Officials. 


Jlore  than  17,000  voters  out  of  a  total 
of  28,933  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  recently 
signed  a  petition  for  higher  .salaries  for 
the  city’s  teachers,  and  it  is  explained 
that  most  of  those  who  failed  to  sign 
did  not  have  any  opportunity  to  do  so 
in  the  limited  time  available. 

The  campaign  for  better  salaries  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Worcester  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  tlie  support  of  business  men, 
labor  unions,  civic  organizations,  the 
pre.ss,  and  numerous  other  forces. 

“  Teachers  Have  Waited  Long  Enough.” 

“  The  teachers  have  waited  long 
enough  for  a  respectable  living  wage. 
Give  it  to  them  now,”  was  the  slogan  of 
one  of  the  new.spapers  tliat  helped  mold 
public  opinion. 

The  teachers  in  their  campaign  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Worcester 
tax  rate  of  $2i.20  for  1918  was  $3.80 
lower  than  for  Cambridge;  $4.20  lower 
than  that  for  Taunton ;  $2  lower  than 
that  for  Someiwille;  $5.30  lower  than 
that  for  Salem ;  $5.60  lower  than  that 
for  Revere ;  $3  lower  than  that  for 
Quincy ;  .$4.20  lower  than  that  for  New 
Bedford ;  $2.60  lower  than  that  for 
Lowell ;  .$0.60  lower  than  that  for  Lynn ; 
.$1.00  lower  than  that  for  Lawrence; 
.$4.60  lower  than  that  for  Brockton. 

The  teachers  pointed  out  that  in 
1872-73  the  principal  of  the  classical  and 
English  high  school  received  $3,000;  in 
.January,  1919,  he  received  .$3,200,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6S  per  cent  in  46  years.  In 
1872  there  were  8  teachers  besides  the 
principal ;  in  1919  there  were  27.  In 
the  high  school  of  commerce,  January, 
1919,  were  64  teachers  besides  the 
principal. 

Teachers  ar.d  Other  Employees. 

Comparing  educational  salaries  with 
other  city  government  .salaries,  the  teach¬ 
ers  showed  that  in  1872  the  mayor  of 
Worcester  received  $1,.500,  one-half  that 
of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  while 
BOW"  the  mayor  receives  $5,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  233  per  cent  as  compared  with  i 
an  increase  of  25  i>er  cent,  or  more  than 
nine  times  as  much  increase  as  for  the 
principal. 

How  the  Teachers  Appealed. 

A  typical  bulletin  of  the  Worcester 
Teachers’  Association  i.ssued  during  the 
campaign  is  as  follows: 

1,  Payson  Smith,  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation,  says,  “  I  believe  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1,800  should  be  estab¬ 


lished  as  a  wage  for  teachers.” 
( Boston  Advertiser,  Sept.  28, 
1919.) 

2.  $1,150  is  the  present  minimum  for 

elementary  teachers  in  Holyoke. 

3.  $675  is  the  present  minimum  for 

teachers  in  Worcester. 

4.  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin  says :  “  In 

many  other  States  a  minimum  has 
already  been  established  of  $1,000 
per  year  for  every  kind  of  work, 
that  is  considered  tlie  lowest  wage 
possible  for  a  person  to  live  on.” 

5.  The  minimum  for  the  humble  and 

worthy  worker  on  the  streets  of 
Worcester  is  $3  per  day;  there  is 
a  movement  in  favor  of  making  it 
$4.50  per  day ;  living  conditions  de¬ 
mand  it,  and  may  he  get  it.  An  18- 
year-old  boy  with  a  fourth  grade 
education  is  eligible  to  this  kind 
of  a  job.  The  economic  status  of 
the  teacher  has  become  such  that 
this  and  similar  occuiiations  are 
the  only  ones  with  which  hers  is  on 
a  parity. 

Compared  to  the  educational  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  said  18-year-old 
boy,  the  elected  teacher  in  Worces¬ 
ter  requires  four  more  years  in 
which  to  complete  the  elementary 
course,  four  years  for  high  school, 
two  or  three  years  for  normal 
school,  and  two  years  for  practice, 
a  total  of  12  or  13  years. 

C.  The  wages  of  almost  all  other 
teachers,  principals  included,  have 


not  been  increased  during  the  past 
few  years  in  the  same  ratio  as 
have  those  of  most  municipal  and 
other  workers  who  in  normal  times 
received  not  more  or  considerably 
less  than  they. 

7.  Continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 

ing,  greatly  increased  wages  of 
W’orkers  in  other  occupations  and 
small  increases  comparatively  for 
teachers,  emphasizing  each  month 
the  ever  increasing  dispiu'ity,  make 
imperative  an  appeal  by  the 
teachers  for  an  immediate  increase 
in  salaries. 

8.  Bradstreet’s  index  of  commodity 

prices  for  1910  was  8.99;  for  1918 
it  was  19.80,  an  increase  of  120 
per  cent. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  the 
peak  of  H.  C.  L.  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

9.  The  dollar  of  to-day  has  a  purchasing 

value  of  50  cents  as  compared  with 
that  of  1913.  Divide  your  present 
salary  by  2  and  you  will  know  its 
Avorth  in  terms  of  1913.  Multiply 
your  1913  salary  by  2,  that  is  in¬ 
crease  it  by  100  per  cent,  and  you 
will  know  what  you  should  be  re¬ 
receiving  to-day. 

10.  The  teachers  of  this  city  are  appre¬ 

ciative  of  the  splendid  work  of 
the  authorities  in  strongly  advo¬ 
cating,  preparing,  and  carrying  out 
almost  completely  an  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  schedule.  However,  changed 
conditions  seem  to  make  its  re¬ 
vision  desirable. 

11.  Supt.  Gruver  has  been  made  aware 

of  this  proposed  movement  by  per¬ 
sonal  visit  to  him  of  a  committee 
of  the  high  school  men’s  club  and 
of  the  president  of  the  Worcester 
Teachers’  Association. 


SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  SALARIES  IN  WORCESTER, 

MASS. 


Posilion. 

1903. 

Increased 
1919.  Percent. 

Mayor 

$2,500 

$5,000 

100 

Chief  of  police _ _ - 

2,000 

4,000 

100 

Chief  of  fire  department _ 

2,000 

4,000 

100 

Deputy  chief  of  police 

1,500 

3,000 

100 

Deputy  chief  of  fire  depart¬ 
ment  _  _  _ 

1,300 

3,  000 

130 

Police  lieutenant  _ _ 

1,150 

2,300 

106 

Police  sergeant 

1,100 

2,100 

90 

Captain  fire  department 

1,100 

2,300 

110 

Lieutenant  fire  department _ 

1,050 

2,100 

100 

Superintendent  of  schools _ 

4,000 

5,000 

25 

High-school  principal 

3,000 

3,750 

25 

High-school  teacher: 

Highest  paid 

2,300 

2,650 

15 

Grammar  principal : 

Highest  paid  _  _  _ _ 

2,100 

2,800 

33 

Have  you  tried  the  same  comyarison  in  your 

city? 

SCHOOL  LIFE. 
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PROGRESS  IN  UNIFORM 
SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


State  Education  Departments  Cooper¬ 
ating  in  Establishment  of  Plan. 


State  departments  of  education  in  12 
of  the  Eastern  States  have  already 
adoptetl  a  plan  for  the  collection  of  edu¬ 
cational  statistics  In  accordance  with  the 
follo^^•ing  plan : 

1.  Tlie  State  department  of  education 
should  l)e  the  only  agency  within  a  State 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  required  to  apply  for  information  re¬ 
garding  educational  statistics. 

2.  Eacli  State  department  of  education 
should  collect  and  include  in  its  reports 
statistical  and  other  information  in  i-e- 
gard  to  all  educational  institntion.s  and 
activities,  public  and  private,  in  the 
State,  from  kindergartens  to  universities 
and  colleges,  and  including  libraries, 
schools  of  music,  art,  etc.,  so  that  its 
reports  may  constitute  a  history  of  all 
educational  activities  in  tlie  State. 

3.  The  statistics  of  each  State  should 
b('  collected  and  compiled  in  such  form 
and  manner  that  they  may  be  easily  and 
correctly  comparable  with  those  of  all 
other  States.  To  this  end  all  States 
should  collect  information  regarding  at 
least  all  the  items  included  in  tlie  blanks 
formulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  in  accordance  with  the  explanation 
of  items  issued  by  the  bureau. 

To  Be  Collected  Every  Two  Years. 

4.  The  State  departments  of  education 
should  collect  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  biennially  all  statistics  of  all  classes 
of  educational  systems  and  institutions 
in  their  respective  States,  thus  making 
unnecessary  the  preparation  by  local 
school  officers  in  the  States  of  numerous 
reports,  and  insuring  uniformity  in  sta¬ 
tistics  furnished  to  the  Federal  and  State 
offices. 

5.  The  State  departments  of  education 
should  furnish  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  biennially  for  the  even-numbered 
years  copies  of  the  statistical  reports 
of — 

(а)  The  State  school  .system. 

(б)  Each  city  and  town  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2, .500  or  over. 

(c)  Each  public  high  school. 

(d)  Each  private  secondary  school. 

(e)  Each  university,  college,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  school,  public  and  private. 

(f)  Each  normal  .school,  public  and 
private. 

(fif)  Each  commercial  school. 

(h)  Each  summer  school. 

(i)  Each  State  industrial  or  reform 
school. 

ij)  Each  scliool  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
feeble-minded,  public  and  private. 


(fc)  All  other  schools  of  whatever  kind. 

6.  In  so  far  as  may  be  desired,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  will  furnish  to  the 
.several  State  departments  of  education 
the  blanks  necessary  for  the  collection 
of  statistics. 

Will  Simplify  Procedure. 

“  If  tins  plan  is  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  all  the  States,  comparable  statistics 
will  be  secured  and  local  school  officers 
in  tlie  States  vdll  lie  relieved  of  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  making  numerous  reports  in 
different  forms,”  says  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxtou 
in  his  annual  report.  “  Furthermore,  by 
requiring  reports  from  all  educational 
institutions  in  the  State  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  will  come  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  as  it  should  be,  as  the  head  of 
the  entire  educational  system  in  the 
State  and  not  merely  of  the  common- 
school  .system.” 


MATHEMATICAL  COMMITTEE 

SOON  TO  ISSUE  PRELIMINARY 

REPORT. 

A  preliminary  report  on  “The  Reor¬ 
ganization  of  Introductory  Courses  in 
Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools”  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mathematical  Requirements. 

This  report  has  been  pi’epared  by  a 
representative  subcommittee.  It  has  not 
as  yet  been  considereil  by  the  national 
committee,  but  its  publication  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  by  teachers’  organizations, 
committees,  ami  local  groups  has  lieen 
authorized. 

A  report  on  “The  valid  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  teaching  of  matliematlcs  in 
the  light  of  recent  criticisms  ”  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  ready  for  distribution  by  Jan¬ 
uary.  In  it  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  state  precisely  and  succinctly  the 
mathematical  training  that  every  citizen 
should  .secure.  The  findings  of  this  re¬ 
port  can  then  be  made  a  basis  for  the 
determination  of  precisely  what  and  how 
much  mathematics  should  be  required  of 
all  students. 

An  extended  inve.stigation  of  “  Experi¬ 
mental  .schools  and  courses”  is  being 
undertaken  for  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Raleigh  Schorling  of  the  Lincoln  School. 
Detailed  plans  for  this  investigation  were 
approved  by  the  national  committee  at  its 
last  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

jVIr.  J.  A.  Foberg  is  preparing  a  report 
on  “Mathematics  in  junior  high  .schools.” 

Prof.  A.  R.  Crathorne  has  recently 
submitted  a  report  giving  the  results  of 
his  investigatiou  of  “Change  of  mind  be¬ 
tween  high  .school  and  college  as  to  life 
work.”  Prof.  Crathorne  is  at  work  on 
an  extended  investigation  entitled  “A 


critical  study  of  the  correlation  method 
as  applied  to  grades.” 

A  statement  of  general  principles  to 
govern  the  proposed  revision  of  college 
entrance  requirements  has  been  tenta¬ 
tively  approved  by  the  committee.  This 
statement  has  been  sent  out  to  some  50 
representative  colleges  and  universities 
for  tlieir  criticism  and  comment. 

The  committee  has  sent  letters  to  all 
teachers'  organizations  having  mathe¬ 
matical  interests,  of  which  it  has  been 
able  to  learn,  asking  their  cooperation 
and  offering  the  assi.stance  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


RHODE  ISLAND  TEACHERS’  OR¬ 
GANIZATION  SEVENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OLD. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  existing  State  as¬ 
sociation  of  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
was  celebrated  at  a  meeting  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  October  30  to  November  1. 

The  Institute  was  established  in  18-1-t 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Barnard, 
first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
making  an  official  State  survey  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Rhode  Island. 

At  the  recent  meeting  .Americanization 
was  a  leading  subject,  because  of  the 
State’s  new  legislation  for  the  elimination 
of  illiteracy.  During  one  of  tlie  sessions 
a  Bi’itlsh  flag  was  presented  to  the  pupils 
of  the  observation  school  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Normal  School,  in  behalf  of 
the  pupils  of  Binkley  IMunicipal  School 
of  Manchester,  England.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  followed  an  exchange  of  flags  at  the 
request  of  the  head  master  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  School,  who  wished  to  fly  the 
American  flag  on  the  school  staff  -July  4. 


JUNIOR  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  “  Junior  Employment  Service,” 
formerly  under  the  Junior  Section  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  has 
recently  opened  its  main  office  at  51  West 
Sixt.v-first  Street,  New'  York,  and  “  is  now 
ready  to  give  advice  to  boj's  and  girls 
from  14  to  18  years,  and  to  place  them  in 
positions  wdiich  have  previously  been  in¬ 
vestigated,”  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  just  Issued. 

The  office  is  open  for  registration  from 
S  to  12  daily  and  every  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  from  5  to  7.30  for  consultation  or  ad¬ 
vice  to  those  Avorking  during  the  day. 
The  .service  is  free  both  to  employer  and 
employee.  The  director  is  Mrs.  Alice  K, 
Pollitzer, 
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STEEL  CITY  CARRIES  $2,000,000  BOND  ISSUE. 


In  Midst  of  Strike  Situation  Citizens  Vote  Nine  to  One  in  Favor  of  School  Build¬ 
ings — Story  of  the  Campaign. 


How  ill  the  midst  of  the  sti'cl  strike, 
wlieii  tlie  ii)dustri(>s  of  (he  city  were 
campletely  paralyzed,  the  city  of  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  voted  more  than  9  to  1  in  favor 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  for  new 
scliool  buildings,  is  told  by  Supt.  of 
Schools  II.  .T.  Stockton  in  a  special  state¬ 
ment  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Kduca- 
(ion.  Jlr.  Stockton  say.?: 

Enter  the  Big  Strike. 

“  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  a  hraneh  of 
the  Jlidvale  Ordinance  Corporation,  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  the  date  of  the  strike's  incep¬ 
tion,  closed  their  plant  and  declared  that 
no  effort  would  be  made  to  reopen  until 
a  suflicient  number  of  employees  indi-  j 
cated  their  willingne.ss  to  return.  These  j 
mills  employ  two-thirds  of  the  working  | 
})opulation  of  the  city — about  18,000  men. 
The  coal  miners’  strike,  November  1, 
added  an  extra  2,000  of  idle  men.  A 
stage  of  gri'at  depression  of  mind  and 
■spirit  was  rapidly  approaching  around 
election  time.  Crdinarily,  one  would  not 
at  .s'uch  a  time  adjudge  the  public  temper  j 
as  favorable  to  any  project  looking  to¬ 
ward  loo.sening  (he  individual  or  public 
purse  strings. 

“  The  board  of  scliool  directors,  doubt¬ 
lessly,  would  not  have  launched  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  they  foreseen  the  rough 
weather  alaaid.  IVhile  on  September  15, 
the  day  the  Board  voted  to  submit  the 
bond  proposal,  the  strike  was  in  the  oiling, 
yet  there  was  here  as  elsewhere  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  discount  its  ma.itnitude  and 
duration. 

The  Board's  Program. 

“  (in  Septemiier  1.5  the  lioard  of  school 
directors,  l)y  a  unanimous  vote,  submitted 
a  ]jrogram  of  imiirovement.s  and  new  - 
construction  that  had  been  the  product 
of  two  years'  thought  and  discus.sion. 
Tlirough  a  survey  of  local  school  men, 
through  rejiorts,  speeches,  and  newspaper 
articles  the  jmblic  was  in  possession  of 
the  facts  of  the  program  long  before  its 
formal  submis.sion.  To  carry  out  this 
program  the  board  of  directors  also  drew 
up  a  resolution  submitting  the  proposal 
f  or  an  ‘  increase  of  indebtedness  ’  to  the 
extent  of  .$2,000,000,  to  the  electorate 
November  4.  The  board  gave  the  superin¬ 
tendent  carte  blanche  in  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  Here  are  ways  we  tried 
to  reach  the  voter: 


-Vdvertisements  in  Daily  Papers. 

"  Forty  daily  advertisements  were  run 
in  the  one  morning  and  the  two  after¬ 
noon  papers.  Tlie  best  space  was  bought 
aitd  not  a  day  missed.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  built  up  the  board's  case  with  a 
(uimulativc  effect  that  was  overpowering. 

"An  .  intraschool  organization  was 
formed  whereby  eight  supervisors  took 
charge  of  eight  districts  of  two  or  inoio 
scliools.  These  district  cliainnen  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  direction  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  campaign  in  their  districts. 
They  met  every  Monday  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  made  specific  reports  and  dis¬ 
cussed  and  outlined  future  moves  iu  the 
ciiinimign. 

Every  Pupil  a  Booster  for  Bonds. 

"  Tbrnugh  the  iiitrascliool  organization 
every  juipil  became  a  propagandist.  The 
clas.ses  in  English  workcM  on  the  school 
needs,  particularly  their  own  school,  un¬ 
til  every  pupil  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  conditions.  The  written  language  ox- 
ei'cises  wore  sent  home,  so  that  the 
parents  might  read  them.  The  parents 
■Signed  the  papers  as  evidence  they  hud 
been  road.  Much  the  same  tactics  were 
n.sed  as  iiad  been  used  to  put  across  food 
conservation  pledges  during  the  war.  The 
hoys  and  girls  in  the  end  were  so  filled 
with  the  subject  that  they  became  irre¬ 
sistible  crusaders  for  ‘Vote  "Yes”  for 
Scliool  Bonds,  Xovembor  4th.’ 

“‘A  citizens’  committee  was  formed  with 
a  practical  but  respected  politician  as 
ebairman  whereby  every  ward  was  repre- 
.sented  by  tlie  best  organizer  and  vote 
getter  in  the  ward.  Each  ward  then  had 
its  separate  committee  which  canvassed 
every  voter  in  the  ward.  The  various  dis¬ 
trict  chairmen  of  the  intraschool  organi¬ 
zation  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  ward 
chairmen  and  endeavored  to  overcome 
any  tendencies  to  inertia  that  manifested 
ihem.selves.  The  citizens’  committee  un¬ 
der  its  able  chairman  did  invaluable  work 
on  election  day.  They  accosted  every 
voter. 

Indorsements  from  Organization.?. 

Public  meetings  were  bold  in  every 
.section  of  the  city.  The  teachers  and 
principals  worked  up  programs  comsist- 
ing  of  four-minute  speeches,  dialogues, 
tableaus,  games,  playlets,  aud  .sougs  ou 
the  bond  issue.  Speeches  by  school  offi¬ 
cials  and  citizens  then  drove  home  argu- 


ineiibs  from  every  standpoint  on  The  bond 
issue. 

Indorsements  from  every  organiza¬ 
tion  jiossiblo  were  obtained.  Indorse 
iiients  from  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
notary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  Civic  Club, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  labor  unions,  foreign 
societies  junior  order.  Catholic  societies, 
etc.,  poured  in.  They  made  splendid  news 
article.s. 

The  Vocational  School  Press  on  the  Job. 

“  < 'opios  of.  Tile  most  jiertinent  adver¬ 
tisements  were  run  off  on  tbs  vocational 
school  press  and  were  carried  borne  by 
the  pupils.  A  voters’  catechism  answer¬ 
ing  all  questions  on  the  bond  issue  Tvas 
di.stributed  by  the  citizens’  committee. 

"  The  pmpils  in  their  art  classes  de¬ 
signed  and  produced  a  remarkably  novel 
aud  original  display  of  posters  which 
were  .gladly  put  in  the  stores.  A  large 
municipal  hill  heard  was  granted  hy 
council  for  use  in  the  campaign.  A  re¬ 
production  ou  this  bill  board  in  colors  of 
a  cut  used  in  a  magazine  advertisement 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 

‘  The  Needs  of  Young  America  Must  Go 
Forward,’  had  iu  it  a  sentimental  appeal 
that  was  irresistible.  Like  everything 
else,  it  created  talk,  and  talk  was  what 
we  wanted.  The  day  before  election  tags 
bearing  the  inscription  ‘Vote  “Yes”  for 
School  Bond.s,  November  4th  ’  were  given 
out  to  every  child  to  he  worn  election 
day.  Candidates  for  otlice  and  the  voters 
on  election  day  went  around  begging  for 
tags  to  wear.  At  each  approach  to  the 
polling  places  boys  with  banners  ‘  Vote 
"  Yes  ”  for  School  Bonds  To-day  ’  were 
placi'd. 

Four-Minute  Speakers. 

"  Tile  school  papers — The  School  News 
and  the  Spectator — ran  special  bond  issue 
numbers. 

"  Carefully  trained  four-minute  speak¬ 
ers  from  the  first  grade  to  the  high  school 
toward  the  end  of  the  campaign  were  pur. 
four  different  nights,  at  the  theaters  and 
moving-picture  houses.  They  were  more 
effective  than  adults  could  have  been. 
Even  the  churches  clamored  for  these 
youthful  advocates.  Seven  different  lan¬ 
tern  slides  were  used  also  in  the  moving- 
picture  places. 

"  Not  a  chance  for  vital  muvs  was  ovor- 
lookeil.  Newspapers  .gladly  gave  their 
columns.  Editorials  and  letters  of  ap¬ 
proval  hy  readers  also  boosted  the  propo¬ 
sition. 

"  When  the  strike  came  and  multiplied 
our  ob.stades,  we  did  the  common-sense 
thing  of  multiplying  our  resources  ainl 
our  energies.  The  9-to-l  result,  we  feel, 
has  seldom  been  matched  even  under  the 
best  conditions.” 
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I  U.  S.  School  Garden  Army 


GARDEN  ARMY  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR 
VALUE. 

Till"  Saimii'l  F.  B.  Morse  Productive 
School  Garden  Army  of  School  No.  98, 
Baltimoro,  Md.,  at  the  close  of  its  second 
garden  season  had  10  organized  com¬ 
panies  with  a  captain,  first  lieutenant, 
and  a  second  lieutenant  over  each  com- 
pan.\'.  A  ina.ior  was  at  the  head  of  these 
officers. 

“  Althougli  there  were  many  more 
companies  this  year  tliau  last  year,  it 
was  not  as  difficult  to  get  competent 
leaders,”  says  iMiss  Mary  E.  Hahn,  who 
directed  the  work,  “  for  many  who  were 
second  lieutenants  last  year  were  made 
first  lieutenants  this  year,  and  first  lieu¬ 
tenants  were  promoted  to  captains.  In 
that  way  several  companies  were  quickly 
organized.  As  the  army  grew  more  com¬ 
panies  were  formed.  Volunteers  to  serve 
as  lieutenants  were  called  for,  hut  only 
those  were  chosen  who  were  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  by  their  cla.ss  teacher.  The 
best  of  these  lieutenants  were  gradually 
promoted  to  caiitains.  Of  course  there 
were  several  officers,  because  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  work  or  other  causes,  who  had  to 
resign.  Soon  other  officers  filled  their 
places  and  in  the  spring  all  10  companies 
with  848  privates  were  organized  and  re¬ 
mained  thus  until  the  clo.sc  of  the  year. 

“  Each  ofTmer  kept  a  small  notebook 
and  used  a  page  for  each  private  in  his 
division.  The  reports,  including  the 
name  of  private,  age,  addre.ss,  the  size 
and  condition  of  garden,  kinds  of  .seeds 
sown,  plants  growing,  etc.,  were  made 
after  visits.  At  a  designated  time  at  the 
clo.se  of  .spring  and  summer  all  reports  of 
gardeners  were  handed  in  to  the  general 
director  of  the  school.  These  reports 
were  written  on  large  sheets  of  paper  and 
names  arranged  in  order  of  merit.  iMost 
of  the  reports  were  handed  in  when  re¬ 
quested  and  were  very  satisfactory. 

“  A  captain  who  had  done  very  good 
work  and  also  a.ssisted  with  the  clerical 
work  was  given  the  officers’  reports  to 
classify.  All  the  very  best  gardens  were 
inspected  by  her  and  then  arranged,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  .iudgment,  on  the  prize 
list.  Her  work  was  so  sati.sfactorily  done 
that  she  was  promoted  to  the  rfink  of 
major.  As  major  she  had  all  officers 
under  her ;  notified  them  whenever  meet¬ 
ings  were  to  be  held ;  delivered  messages 
to  classrooms ;  distributed  insignia  to  of¬ 
ficers  and  literature  and  seeds  when 


needed.  She  also  helped  discouraged 
privates  whose  crops  were  failures  to 
raise  another  crop ;  interviewed  those 
children  who  had  promised  gardens  and 
had  none ;  and  tried  her  best  to  have  the 
entire  school  at  work  in  gardens  or  at 
the  Garroll  Park  Community  Garden. 
After  being  instructed  she  also  taught 
.some  children  how  to  can  their  vege¬ 
tables. 

“  There  is  certainly  gi-eat  value  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  well-organized  body  of  officers.  The 
amount  of  work  which  would  fall  to  one 
person  i.s  distributed  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber.  Then,  too,  there  is  system  without 
which  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.  As  officers  it  makes  the  chil¬ 
dren  feel  their  responsibility  and  see 
that  they  are  doing  something  big  and 
worth  while.  At  the  same  time  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  in  doing  practical 
things.  It  inspires  them  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  for  (he  position.  It  overcomes 
timidity.  It  not  only  stimulates  great 
interest  in  the  work  and  gives  them  prac- 


ESSENTIAIS  IN  A  GAKDEN 
PROGRAM. 

B.v  ,1.  I,.  Randall,  Director,  School 

Garden  Army,  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Gardening  should  be  a  definite 
part  of  the  reconstructed  courses  of 
study  of  the  upper  grades  of  the 
gfi’ammar  schools  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages. 

Teachers  should  be  assigned  to 
this  work  and  paid  an  extra  sal¬ 
ary  for  direction  of  the  practical 
garden  work  after  school,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  during  vacation  periods. 

The  garden  lessons  furnished  by 
the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  may  be  used  for  instruction 
in  the  classroom  and  for  direction 
of  field  work. 

The  use  of  pupil  officers,  in¬ 
signia.  and  posters  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
G.  A.  will  increase  interest  and 
help  gardening  become  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum. 

_ _ _ 


tice  as  leaders,  but  exercises  their  judg¬ 
ment.  It  brings  about  cooperation  among 
.the  children  and  inci’eases  interest,  not 
only  in  the  cause  but  in  each  other.  Tiie 
work  i.s  thus  vested  with  a  dignity  whidi 
it  could  not  possibly  pos.sess  without 
leadership.” 


THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN  IN  READING,  PA. 

‘‘  School  gardening  has  certainly  comi* 
to  Reailing  to  stay,”  says  Supt.  Charles 
B.  Foos,  of  that  city. 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
for  1919  was  formally  organized  last 
February.  A  committee  of  13  teachei-s, 
known  as  the  supervi.sory  committee,  met 
to  di.scu.ss  methods  for  conducting  tlie 
work.  Each  member  was  assigned  to  a 
certain  .section  of  the  city.  Other  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Reading  school  district  were 
asked  to  .serve  as  assistants  to  this  eom- 
nuttee. 

Citizens  of  Reading,  who  had  vacant 
lots,  willingly  offered  them  to  the  children 
who  did  not  have  plots.  Hon.  Arthur  G. 
Dewalt  furnished  free  .seeds,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  children  purchased  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  seeds. 

Each  .school  organized  a  company  with 
a  captain,  first  lieutenant,  and  second 
lieutenant.  The  officers  chosen  by  the 
children  were  from  among  tho.se  who, 
at  the  end  of  May,  1919,  had  the  best 
gardens.  Officers  assisted  the  less  cap¬ 
able  children  in  the  cullivation  of  their 
gardens. 

The  Government  furnished  leaflets, 
bulletins,  and  le.ssons  in  gardening  for 
each  child,  and  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  sent  a  series  of  articles  on 
.storing  and  drying  of  vegetables  and 
canning  of  fruits.  The  garden  array, 
tliei’efore,  did  not  lack  for  information  re- 
gai’ding  tlu'  rigid  methods  for  cultivating 
garden  iiroilucts. 

M  hen  (he  movi'inent  was  introduced  by 
the  superintendent,  in  1916,  3,000  children 
re.sponded  enthusia.stically  and  tried 
their  hands  at  gardening;  in  1917,  5,000 
children  eidislisl ;  in  1918,  6,987  boys  and 
girls  enlisted;  while  in  1919,  7,243  en¬ 
listed. 


Better  educalion  and  more  education 
are  an  urgent  necessity,  national  and 
democratic. — .lohn  Clarke. 
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THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  EDUCATION. 

“  Tlieri'  nevor  was  a  time  wheu  there 
was  a  .greater  tendency  to  study  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  llioroughgoing  and  scientific 
way  lliitn  now,  and  never  a  time  when 
there  was  greater  zeal  for  improvement,” 
says  Slate  Superintendent  Cary  in  the 
Xovenilter  issue  of  Iiis  Educational  News 
Bulletin. 

What  Superintendent  Cary  recognizes 
and  seeks  to  describe  is  the  new'  .spirit 
some  educational  leaders  believe  has 
come  into  public  education.  “  Despite  the 
conservatism  that  characterizes  many 
scliool  men  of  the  older  generation,  and 
despite  the  youthfulness  and  poor  train¬ 
ing  of  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  the 
country  over,”  !Mr.  Cary  contends,  “there 
is  plainly  di.scernible  a  new  spirit,  a  new 
method,  and  a  new  ideal  in  education.” 

Whether  this  is  really  a  new'  thing,  or 
only  a  new'  way  of  looking  at  a  very  old 
and  fundamental  thing,  may  be  discussed 
pro  and  con.  Whatever  the  decision 
l  eaclied.  Superintendent  Cary’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  tw'o  aspects  is  w'orth  consider¬ 
ing.  He  says : 

“The  new  spirit  is  the  democratic  spirit 
as  over  against  the  spirit  of  benevolent 
despotism  that  has  in  the  past  character¬ 
ized  most  schools.  In  that  mild  autoc¬ 
racy.  the  old-timo  school,  the  teacher 
w'as  a  vei'y  conspicuous  part  of  the  school. 
She  made,  at  least  she  administered,  the 
rules  of  the  school.  She  assigned  the 
tasks.  Site  tested  her  pupils  to  see  if  they 
had  mastered  the  tasks  assigned,  and 
she  saw'  to  it  that  there  was  order  in  the 
schoolroom.  In  the  main,  the  business 
of  the  pupil  W'as  to  keep  quiet,  learn  his 
lesson,  and  speak  when  he  was  spoken  to. 
If  he  did  not  memorize  his  lesson  or  if 
he  did  not  obey  strictly  and  promptly,  he 
was  punished. 

“  The  new'  method  of  the  schools  is  a 
cooperative  method  under  which  pupils 
take  an  active  and  important  part  in  the 
I'ecitation  and  in  the  various  exercises 
and  functions  of  the  school. 


“The  new'  ideal  of  tho  school  is  the 
fitting  of  our  youth  to  enter  into  recipro¬ 
cal  and  cooperative  relations  with  their 
fellow'incn  in  an  intelligent  manner.  The 
ideal  in  the  past,  at  least  in  the  city 
.schools,  has  been  the  fitting  of  pupils  to 
do  the  w'ork  of  the  next  grade  or  to  be 
promoted  into  the  next  higher  school. 

“The  aim  of  the  modern  school  is  to 
develop  initiative,  good  judgmeht,  and 
right  attitude  tow'ard  one's  fellow's  (good 
W'ill). 

“To  develop  initiative  pupils  must  be 
given  opportunity  to  initiate ;  to  cultivate 
good  will  requires  active  cooperation 
w’ith  others;  to  develop  skill  of  any  sort 
involves  activity  under  proper  guidance. 
A  good  school  is  an  active  school,  but  its 
activity  is  not  lawless  or  disorderly.  In 
its  activity  it  is  economic,  intensive,  joy¬ 
ous.  As  actualities  such  .schools  are  not 
numerous,  but  the  spirit  is  abroad  in  the 
educational  w'orld  and  is  bringing  forth 
fruit  often  in  the  mo.st  unexpected  places.’’ 


GARDENING  AS  A  PERMANENT  PART  OF 
SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  School  Garden  Army  Division  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
W'as  established  for  the  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  school  officials  plan  a  constructive 
and  permanent  garden  program. 

Before  the  W’ar  school-supervised  gar¬ 
dening  had  proved  its  value,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  w'a.s'  recognized  as  a  pro¬ 
ductive  war  agency.  During  the  war  the 
1,500,000  children’s  garden  recruits  en¬ 
gaged  their  energies  in  the  production  of 
new'  wealth.  This  is  one  of  the  armies 
lliat  is  not  to  be  demobilized.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  children  w'orking  under  its 
banner  has  increased  since  the  signing 
of  tlie  armistice  to  over  2,000,000. 

Garden  work  for  children  has  educa¬ 
tional  values  that  are  no  longer  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  the  schools  are  the  logical 
agencies  to  organize  and  direct  this 
branch  of  education. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  garden  pro¬ 
gram  must  vary  under  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  different  cities  and 
even  in  parts  of  the  .same  city.  The 
school-directed  home  garden  and  the 
garden  at  the  school  each  has  a  useful 
place,  although  the  former  is  more  elfi- 
cient  in  small  citie.s'  and  suburban  sec¬ 
tions.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
with  our  present  short  school  day  and 
schoolyear,  most  of  the  actual  garden 
work  should  be  done  during  out-of-school 
hours,  at  which  time  the  city  child  has 
little  useful  occupation.  This  out-of- 
school-hour  gardening,  however,  should 
be  directed  by  garden  teachers  and 
should  be  correlated  with  actual  .school- 
Avork, 


A  SURVEY  OF  VISITING-TEACHER  WORK. 

The  National  Association  of  Visiting 
Teachers  and  Home  and  School  Visitors 
is  conducting  a  stirvey  of  the  w'ork  of 
visiting  teachers  in  the  ITiited  States, 
and  is  sending  out  material  on  the  visit¬ 
ing  teacher  to  those  seeking  information. 
Although  the  as.sociation  w'as  organized 
only  last  .Tune,  it  already  includes  in  its 
membership  visiting  teachers  from  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  visiting  teacher — called  “  home  and 
.school  visitor  ”  in  Boston— is  a  teacher 
who  is  experienced  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems  affecting  school  children 
and  in  adjusting  the  difficulties  that  arise 
in  regard  to  problematic  children — the 
precocious,  the  deficient,  the  backward, 
the  subnormal ;  the  mischievous,  unman¬ 
ageable,  or  wayw'ard ;  or  those  ham¬ 
pered  by  adver.se  home  or  environmental 
conditions.  Going  out  from  the  school 
into  the  homes  and  neighborhood  .she  ana¬ 
lyzes  for  the  busy  classroom  teacher  the 
underlying  cau.ses  of  the  maladjustment, 
and  through  appropriate  measures  re¬ 
claims  the.se  future  citizens  to  normal 
conditions,  thus  preventing  the  retarda¬ 
tion,  delinquency,  and  social  waste  that 
would  have  followed  neglect. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Louderback,  15S  West 
Seventy-eighth  Street,  of  the  visiting 
teacher  staff  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation,  New'  York  City,  and  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and 
Home  and  School  Visitors,  is  conducting 
the  survey,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
visiting  teachers  w'ho  are  not  already  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  national  organization. 


$2.06  A  DAY. 

Teachers,  like  other  people,  live 
365  days  in  the  year,  as  the 
Worcester  Teachers’  Association 
notes. 

In  figuring  on  living  income, 
therefore,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  teacher  who  receives  $750  a 
year — higher  than  the  ‘‘  aver¬ 
age  " — is  receiving  just  $2.06  a 
day. 

This  is  not  a  living  wage  for 
teachers,  ditch  diggers,  or  anybody 
else,  and  if  the  American  democ¬ 
racy  really  means  what  it  says 
when  it  speaks  eloquently  about 
the  service  of  teachers  it  will  pay 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now 
paying  for  teaching  service.  Other¬ 
wise  it  will  not  have  any  teachers. 
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With  the  State  Departments  of  Education 

(Furnished  hy  State  Superintendents  and  other  State  officers.) 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  BIG  EDUCATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

State  Supt.  Thomas  E.  Finegaii,  of 
Pennsylvania,  lias  callixl  an  educational 
congress,  to  convene  at  the  State  capltol, 
Harrisburg,  on  Novemlier  17  and  be  in 
session  six  days.  The  purpose  of  the 
congress  is  to  consider  existing  funda¬ 
mental  American  educational  needs,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  revealed  by  our  recent  na¬ 
tional  experiences,  and  to  determine  what 
modifications,  if  any,  of  the  curriculums 
or  of  the  general  plan  and  scope  of  the 
work  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  shouhl  be  made  to  meet  such 
fundamental  state  and  national  needs. 

The  work  of  the  congress  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  through  a  series  of  small  con¬ 
ferences.  It  is  not  intended  to  hold  mass 
meetings  or  to  liave  formal  lectures  or 
addresses.  Men  and  women  of  broad 
educational  experience  and  dependable 
judgment,  as  well  as  those  of  highest  au¬ 
thority  in  special  fields  of  education  in 
our  own  and  otb.er  States,  and  those  of 
proved  ability  in  other  professions  and 
in  business  and  public  affairs,  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  these  confer¬ 
ences.  Leaders  will  be  chosen  to  present 
the  subjects  in  each  conference,  and  these 
subjects  will  tlnui  be  open  for  general 
discussion. 

A  connniiiee  will  he  appointed  to  for¬ 
mulate  the  geiK-ral  conclusions  reached 
as  to  matters  under  consideration  in  each 
conference.  The  report  of  this  committee 
will  be  used  by  the  State  department 
in  determining  matters  of  policy  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  State. 

The  main  subjects  for  dis(mssion  will 
be:  Education  and  training  for  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  industrial  education ;  training  of 
teachers;  higher  (xlucation ;  educational 
measurements. 

DELAWARE  HAS  HALF  MILLION  FOR 
COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Delaware  recently  received  an  addition 
of  .$500,000  to  the  already  announced  gift 
of  .$2, 000,000  from  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  for 
public  schools.  The  supplementary  gift 
will  be  used  solely  for  colored  schools  in 
cooperation  with  and  at  the  request  of 
local  public-.school  authorities. 

In  commenting  on  the  gift  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  .lournal  said : 

“  This  gift  of  $.500,000  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  wipe  out  00  or  more  ramshackle 
structures  which  have  been  serving  as 
schoolhouses  and  will  dot  the  State  with 


beautiful  structures  adapted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  colored  race.  No  build¬ 
ing  will  be  erected  until  the  site  and  the 
plan  are  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  As  soon  as  the  building  is 
completed,  it.  will  be  turned  over  as  a 
gift,  either  to  the  county  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  to  the  special  district  in  which 
the  building  is  placed. 

“  AVhile  Mr.  du  Pont  speaks  in  his  let¬ 
ter  announcing  his  new  gift  of  the  sur- 
vej’  made  by  the  General  Education 
Hoard  in  1918  and  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  of  Columbia  Cniversity  on 
the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Delaware 
made  this  summer,  hi.s'  action  has  not 
been  prompted  by  those  reports  alone. 
Recently  he  has  been  making  a  tour  of 
the  State,  examining  schoolhouse  condi¬ 
tions  for  himself.  He  has  seen  GO  and 
70  colored  children  crowded  into  a  room 
not  large  enough  for  20,  sitting  5  and  G 
upon  a  seat,  some  of  them  on  boxes,  some 
of  them  trying  to  write  on  boards  thrown 
across  the  backs  of  old  church  pews,  tlui 
board  being  level  with  the  chins  of  the 
children  who  were  trying  to  write  on 
them.  He  has  seen  teachers  trying  to 
get  along  with  equipment  of  the  most 
rudimentary  kind,  no  maps,  broken 
blackboards,  old  handmade  desks,  archaic 
wood-burning  stoves;  he  has  seen  the 
insanitary  and  indecent  outhouses  used 
by  the  children,  and  pig  pens  right  up 
cie.so  to  the  sides  of  the  building  with 
the  stench  entering  the  windows.  What 
he  has  seen  and  heard  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  nothing  but  radical 
measures  can  ever  meet  the  situation  in 
Delaware.” 

RHODE  ISLAND  COMMISSIONER  URGES 
BETTER  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

program  for  meeting  the  emergency 
in  education  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
shortage  of  teachers  was  outlined  by 
State  Commissioner  Ranger,  of  Rhode 
Island,  before  the  meeting  of  the  alumnte 
association  of  the  Rhode  I.sland  Normal 
School  on  October  30.  Anticipating  for 
the  not  far  distant  future  a  more  serious 
situation  than  prevails  now.  Dr.  Ranger 
urged  better  salaries  for  teachers  and 
more  adequate  provision  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  including  in  Rhode  Island 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  present  accommodations. 
Dr.  Ranger  pointed  out  the  prospective 
necessity  of  active  measures  to  recruit 
young  men  and  women  for  the  teaching 
profession.  He  pointed  to  what  appeared 


to  be  a  failure  of  present  methods  of 
offering  professional  education  to  those 
who  rvill  take  it,  and  suggested  that,  un¬ 
less  improvement  in  salaries,  already  ac¬ 
complished  or  in  prospect,  should  induce 
moi'e  young  people  to  enter  professional 
training,  it  miglit  become  necessary  to 
offer  prospective  teachers  apprentice  sal¬ 
aries  while  engaged  in  preparation  for 
service.  AVith  the  jiayment  of  such  sal-  . 
aries  would  follow  a  more  exacting  selec¬ 
tion  of  pupils.  The  establishment  of 
higher  standard  qualification  would  indi¬ 
cate  also  an  extension  of  normal  school 
education  to  four  years,  and  recognition 
of  four  years  of  post-secondary  education 
by  a  bachelor  degree  in  education. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FINDS  “  OFFICER  ” 
DESIGNATIONS  HELPFUL. 

Formerly  skeptical  of  the  idea  of  cap¬ 
tains,  lieutenants,  etc.,  in  the  Garden 
Army,  Deputy  Supt.  G.  H.  AAdiitcher,  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  become  convinced 
that  the  plan  is  working  out  well  in  his 
State.  He  writes : 

“  At  the  beginning  of  our  adoption  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
plan  of  organization  I  was  decidedly 
.skeptical  if  not  hostile  to  the  idea  of 
captaiu.s,  lieutenants,  etc.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  difficulty  in  convincing  my¬ 
self  that  the.se  official  designations  would 
mean  anything  to  the  pupils  or  would 
have  any  value  in  the  garden  work. 

“  During  the  summer,  however,  as  I 
watched  matters  work  out  in  my  own 
home  vicinity  I  discovered  that  the  wide¬ 
awake  captains  and  lieutenants  con¬ 
nected  with  the  various  units  were  active 
in  inspecting  gardens.  I  know  this  be¬ 
cause  they  came  repeatedly  to  my  own 
home  where  one  of  the  School  Garden 
Army  privates  lives  and  faithfully  and 
intelligently  looked  over  the  work,  talked 
it  over  with  the  yoimg  gardener  and 
made  notes  and  in  general  acted  in  a 
very  businesslike  wmy  with  complete  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  seriousness  of  their  inten¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  whole  matter. 
This  has  convinced  me  that  one  of  the 
most  promising  ways  in  which  the  super¬ 
vision  of  home  gardens  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  through  the  wise  selection  of 
captains  and  lieutenants.  Of  course, 
there  is  need  of  adult  garden  supervisors 
to  oversee  the  whole  problem  in  any  given 
locality,  but  the  pupil  officers  of  the 
garden  units  can  certainly  render  very 
valuable  service  and  do  much  to  make 
the  M'hole  movement  a  success.” 
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SALARY  CAMPAIGN  “CAN 
NOT  FAIL.” 


Commissioner  of  Education  Believes 
Spokane  Citizens  Will  Support  Higher 
Pay  for  Teachers — Proposed  Increases 
Very  Modest,  Is  Assertion. 


That  the  caiiipaigu  for  hotter  salaries 
for  teachers  can  not  fail,  and  that  the 
peoide  who  pay  tlie  taxes  can  not  atford  to 
have  it  fail,  is  the  assertion  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  P.  I’.  Claxton,  who 
has  written  to  Mr.  D.  E.  Kirk,  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  .School,  Spokane. 
Wasli.,  indorsing  the  effort  to  secure  het- 
ter  salaries  for  Spokane  teachers.  Dr. 
Claxton  says : 

“  The  proposed  incrcaiso  of  salaries  of 
teachers  in  Spokane  is  very  modest.  It 
should  he  much  larger.  When  the  in¬ 
crease  now  proposed  is  made,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
will  still  be  much  less  than  it  was  before 
the  beginning  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  In  reality  the  salarie.s 
will  be  lower  than  they  were  then,  and 
they  have  alwa.vs  been  shamefully  low. 

“  Spokane  must  not  permit  the  high 
standards  of  the  schools  of  which  it  has 
been  Justly  proud  to  be  lowered,  as  they 
will  inevitably  be  unless  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  are  increased  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  schools  to  attract  and  hold  the 
best  against  the  competition  of  the 
schools  of  other  cities  and  against  the 
allurement  of  much  higher  pay  in  other 
occupations  requiring  much  less  ability 
and  much  less  taxing  on  the  energies  of 
men  and  women.  The  Just  pride  of  the 
city  in  its  good  name  and  its  vast 
achievements  will  not  permit  it,  nor  will 
its  hope  of  future  progress. 

Everything  Depends  on  Schools. 

“All  the  future  welfare  of  the  city  and 
its  place  in  the  service  of  the  State  and 
Nation  and  the  world  depend  on  its 
schools  as  on  nothing  else.  The  value 
of  the  schools  depends  on  their  teachers. 
All  the  activities  of  legislatures  In  mak¬ 
ing  school  laws,  of  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  in  working  out  school  systems,  of 
boards  of  education  in  building  and 
equipping  schoolhouses,  of  parents  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  clothing  their  children  and  send¬ 
ing  them  to  school,  result  only  in  a  situa¬ 
tion^ — groups  of  children  in  schoolrooms 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  with 
each  group  a  man  or  woman  called  a 
teacher.  lyoglslatures,  laws,  .systems, 
boards,  executive  officers,  houses  and 
equipment  do  not  teach.  They  only  make 
possible  the  situation.  What  comes  out 
of  the  situation  and  the  returns  for  all 
expenditures  of  time  and  money  and 


knowletlge  depend  on  the  ability,  the  de¬ 
votion,  the  education,  culture,  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  teach¬ 
ers.  I  have  .sometimes  thought  that  the 
highest  function  of  society  and  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  democracy  like  ours  consists 
in  finding  and  putting  into  the  schools 
teachei-s  fully  competent  for  their  work, 
and  then  keeping  them  there  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  enable  them  to  do  their 
uork  most  effectively.  If  democracy 
succeeds  in  this,  then  it  may  succeed  in 
all  else.  If  it  fails  in  this,  then  it  must 
inevitably  fail  in  .-ill  else. 

The  Schools,  Not  the  Teachers,  the  Primary 
Consideration. 

“  The  plea  for  Vietter  pay  for  teachers 
is  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
leathers  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  schools,  the  children,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  city  and 
of  the  State  and  Nation  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  Jlen  and  women  of  such  ability 
and  charaett'r  as  should  be  required  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  Spokane  could 
make  their  living  in  other  occupations 
less  exacting.  All  good  teaclu'rs  have  a 
large  measure  of  the  si)irit  of  .self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  unselti.sh  sendee  for  tlie  gt)od  of 
othens,  of  the  public,  but  unfortunately — 
or  fortunately — in  America  we  have 
formed  the  habit  of  mea.suring  values 
even  of  personal  service  and  devotion  to 
tbe  public  welfare  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  We  have  long  since  ceased 
to  regard  teachers  as  objects  of  charity 
to  whom  groceries  and  clothing  and  other 
goods  are  sold  at  half  price  and  to  whom 
landlords  make  concessions  in  rent.  In 
this  respect  teachers  are  regarded  as  men 
and  women  asking  no  favors  and  receiv¬ 
ing  none,  but  able  and  willing  to  live 
by  the  same  economic  laws  as  others. 
We  must,  therefore,  pay  them  in  jiro- 
portion  to  the  requirements  and  value  of 
their  work.  Not  to  do  so  is  injustice  of 
a  high  order  to  the  teachers  themselves 
and  to  the  spirit  of  our  industrial  and 
economic  democracy. 

Spokane’s  Ability  to  Pay. 

“  Spokane  is  amply  able  to  provide  the 
funds  for  this  increa.se.  The  city  is  rich. 
In  the  midst  of  the  unbounded  resources 
of  the  great  Northwest  it  is  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  richer.  Its  possibilities  of  wealth  are 
limited  only  by  the  limits  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  knowledge,  skill,  and  energies  of 
the  people.  The.se  will  be  determined  by 
the  schools,  by  their  teachers.  Every 
dollar  invested  in  the  schools  for  better 
teaching  will  yield  many  dollars  in  re¬ 
turn  within  the  next  generation.  Every 
dollar  needed  but  withheld  through  false 
economy  will  decrease  production  and 
tend  toward  poverty.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
is  the  withholding  that  does  not  enrich. 
Little  of  the  money  paid  to  the  teachers 


will  be  taken  out  of  circulation  in  the 
city  even  temporarily.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  it  will  return  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  through  channels  of  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment,  to  the  hands  of  those  who  paid 
it  out  in  taxes. 

A  Patriotic  Duty. 

“Finally,  it  may  Justly  be  urged  that 
those  who  will  pay  most  of  the  increase 
in  taxes  will  do  so  without  sacrifice  to 
themselves.  They  will  have  no  less  to 
spend  for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life.  The  tax  money  will  be  taken  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  left  in  cash  or 
some  kind  of  investment  to  the  children, 
their  own  children  or  the  children  of 
others.  For  these  taxpaying  men  and 
women  it  is  then  only  a  question  as  to 
whether  they  will  leave  to  their  children 
bonds  or  brains,  lands  or  life,  money  or 
ability  to  make  money  far  in  excess  of 
the  small  amounts  by  which  their  heri¬ 
tage  will  be  diminished  through  these 
additional  taxe.s — and  a  fuller  measure  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  of  preparation 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  new  democrac.v  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  world,  of  health  and 
strength,  and  the  sweetness  and  light 
which  we  call  culture;  that  finer  thing 
which  can  never  be  measured  in  terms  of 
minted  coin,  but  without  which  all  human 
life  is  failure.  The  choice  is  to  be  made 
by  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  Spokane. 
The  good  name  of  the  city  and  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
kind  are  at  stake.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty, 
and  I  have  faith  to  believe  Spokane  will 
not  fail.” 


IOWA  HAS  MINIMUM  WAGE  SCALE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

A  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Iowa  who 
has  completed  a  fonr-year  college  course, 
who  has  received  a  degree  from  an  ap¬ 
proved  college,  and  wdio  is  the  holder  of 
a  State  certificate  or  a  State  diploma, 
must  receive  a  minimum  salary  per 
month  of  .$100,  until  a  successful  teach¬ 
ing  experience  of  two  years  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  ('stablished,  whereupon 
the  miiumum  becomes  .$120  a  month. 

This  is  the  first  item  in  the  minimum 
uage  scale  for  teachers  pa.ssed  by  tlie 
Thirty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa. 

q'eachers  wdio  have  not  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  set  forth  will  receive  lower  salaries, 
q’lie  .synopsis  of  the  law’  prepared  by 
Slate  Supt.  P.  E.  McClenahan  gives  the 
following  detail  of  the  .scale: 

1.  A  teacher  who  has  completed  a 
four-year  college  course  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  degree  from  an  ap- 
in-oved  college  and  who  is  the 
holder  of  a  State  certificate  or 
ji  State  diploma  shall  receive  a 
minimum  salary  per  month  of-$100 
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Until  :i  is'iicoessful  teaching 
experience  of  two  years  in  the 
public  schools  shall  Inive  been 
established. 

Thereafter  a  niininnun  salary 
per  inonlh  of _  _$120 

2.  A  teacher  who  has  completed  a 

two-year  cour.se  in  education  in 
a  State  normal  school  or  other 
.school  whose  diploma  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  equivalent  diploma 
by  the  Stale  board  of  educa¬ 
tional  examiners  and  who  shall 
be  the  holder  of  a  State  certifi¬ 
cate,  or  who  shall  be  the  holder 
of  a  State  certificate  issued 
upon  examination,  shall  receive 
a  minimum  salary  per  month 
of  _ $80 

Until  a  successful  teaching 
experience  of  two  years  in  the 
public  schools  shall  have  been 
established. 

Thereafter,  the  minimum  salary 
per  month  shall  be _ $100 

3.  Normal  training  certificates :  Grad¬ 

uates  of  normal  training  courses 
in  approved  normal  training 
high  schools  who  are  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  normal  training  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  receive — 

(1)  With  less  than  one  year 

of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  a  minimum  salary 
per  month  of _ $05 

(2)  With  less  than  two  years 

of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  a  minimum  salary 
per  month  of _ $75 

(3)  After  two  years  of  suc¬ 

cessful  experience  a 
minimum  salary  per 

month  of _ $80 

•}.  Holders  of  first  grade  uniform 
county  certificates: 

(1)  With  less  than  two  years 

of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  a  minimum  salary 
per  month  of _ $75 

(2)  After  two  years  of  suc¬ 

cessful  experience  a 
minimum  salary  per 

month  of _  _ $80 

5.  Holders  of  second  grad('  uniform 
county  certificates : 

(1)  With  less  than  one  year 

of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  a  minimum  salary 
per  month  of _ $G0 

(2)  After  one  year  of  suc¬ 

cessful  experience  a 
minimum  salary  per 

month  of _ $05 

0.  Holders  of  third  grade  uniform 
county  certificates  shall  receive 
a  minimum  salary  per  month 
of  _ $50 


To  any  one  who  has  been  in  the -midst 
of  Old  World  conditions  during  the  war 
the  appeal  of  our  public  school  teachers 
for  a  decent  wage  comes  as  a  distinct 
shock,  not  a  shock  because  of  their  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need,  but  rather  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  take  the  initiative. 
The  old  worlds  feel  the  need  of  enlarged 
educational  institutions  and  better  pay 
for  the  teachers.  Are  we  to  lag  be- 
Idnd? — licv.  John  Logan  Findhnj,  in  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Worcester  Post. 


THE  AMERICAN  RHODES  SCHOLARS. 


The  names  of  C3  American  Ithodes 
Scholars  to  study  at  Oxford  were  an¬ 
nounced  on  November  2  l}y  Prof.  Prank 
Aydelotte,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  American  secretary  to  the 
Ithoiles  trustees. 

Tliose  designated  for  the  year  1918 
will  enter  Oxford  in  January  and  those 
)ia)ned  as  for  1919  will  enter  in  October, 
1920.  The  designations,  subject  to  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  the  nhotles  trustees,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Mahainw — 1918,  Clifford  Durr,  J.,  Mont¬ 
gomery'  (University  of  Alabama)  ;  1919, 
C’harlo  \V5  Williams,  Birmingham  (How¬ 
ard  college). 

Arizona — 1918,  James  A.  Tong  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona). 

Arkansas — 1918,  Eugene  Stevenson, 
Payettey'illo  (Hendrix  College)  ;  1919, 
Shelby  McCloy,  Monlicello  (Davidson 
College). 

California — 1918,  Axel  Berg  Gravem 
(University  of  California)  ;  1919,  William 
Bay  Demies  (University  of  California). 

Colorado — 1918,  George  F.  AVillisou, 
Denver  (University  of  Colorado)  ;  1919, 
Walter  E.  Sikes,  Union  'v^ieological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York  (Denver  University). 

Connecticut — 1919,  WiTiam  Dwight 
Whitney,  New  Haven  (Yale). 

Delaware — 1918,  P.  Bayard?  Carter, 
New'ark,  Delaware  (Delaware  College). 

Florida — 1918,  Thomas  IMyers  Palmer 
(University  of  Florida). 

Georgia — 1918,  William  B.  Stubbs,  jr.. 
Savannah  (Emory  University)  ;  1919, 
BT-ank  W.  Harrold,  Americus  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia). 

Idaho — 1918,  Walter  E.  Sandelius,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Idaho  (University  of  Idaho). 

Illinois — 1919,  Charles  W.  (^arter,  jr., 
.\lodo  (Harvard). 

Indiana— Idld,  E.  B.  Baltzell,  Iblnce- 
(on,  Iiid.,  (Indiana  University). 

low'a — 1918,  Vergil  Melvin  Hancher 
(University  of  Iowa)  :  1919,  Maxwell 
Haines  Herriett,  Grinnell  (Grinnell  Col¬ 
lege). 

Kansas — 1918,  Davidson  B.  McBride, 
Wamegi)  (Emporia  College)  ;  1919,  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Mason,  Baxter  Springs  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas). 

Kentucky — 1919,  Ira  Powers,  Cleve¬ 

land  (Georgetown  College). 

Louisiana — 1918,  Philip  Harold  Jones, 
Baton  Bonge  (Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity). 

Maine — 1919,  Philip  Dyer  ('rockett, 
Everett  (Bow'doin  College). 

Maryland — 1919,  Frank  V.  Morley, 
Baltimore  (.Tohns  Hopkins  University). 

Massachusetts — 1.919,  Crane  Bi-inton, 
Bhinebeck,  N.  Y.  (Harvard). 

Michigan— V31S,  Ralph  M.  Carson,  Ann 
Arbor  (Unh-^rsity  of  Michi.gan)  ;  1919, 
selection  postponed. 

Minnesota — 1918,  Raymond  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  St.  Paul  (University  of  Minnesota)  ; 
1919,  Herbert  E.  Clefton,  Minneapolis 
(University  of  Minnesota). 

Mississippi — 1918,  Bryan  England, 
West  Point,  Miss.  (University  «A‘  Mi.s- 
sissippi)  ;  1919,  Louis  M.  Jiggetts,  (Ain- 
ton  (Unversity  of  Mississippi). 


-l/t.ssouri.— 1918,  Raymond  I’.  Brandt, 
St.  Louis  (University  of  Missouri)  ;  1919, 
John  G.  Madden,  Kansas  Cit.v  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri). 

J/on<a«o.— 1918,  C.  K.  Streit,  Jli.ssoula 
(University  of  Montana). 

Nebraska. — 1918,  Ralph  Timothy  Wil¬ 
son.  Omaha  (Creighton  University)  ; 
1919,  Alffed  Irvin  Reese,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa  (University  of  Nebraska). 

Nevada. — 1918,  Stanley  M.  I’argellis, 
Cambridge,  *Mass.  (University  of  Ne¬ 
vada  ) . 

New  Hampshire. — 1919,  Harold  San¬ 
ford  Gleudemiing,  Norwalk,  Conn.  (Dart¬ 
mouth  College). 

New  Jersey. — 1919,  Chester  A.  Osier, 
Haverford,  Pa.  (Haverford  College). 

New  Mexico. — 1918,  Donovan  M.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Roswell  (University  of  New 
Mexico). 

New  York. — 1919,  Philip  C.  .lesstii), 
Utica  (Hamilton  Colle.ge). 

North  Carolina. — 1918,  Robert  L.  Hum¬ 
ber,  jr.,  Greenfield  (Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege). 

North  Dakota. — 1918,  .John  Rea  Bacher, 
Fargo  (Fargo  College). 

0/iio.— 1919,  Clark  L.  Mock,  Cleveland 
(Western  Reserve  University). 

Oklahoma. — 1918,  Thomas  O.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  East  Enid  (Phillips  University). 

Oregon — 1918,  Prank  Cudworth  iciint, 
Portland  (Reed  College)  ;  1919,  Stephen¬ 
son  Smith,  Toppeiiish,  Wash.  (Reed  Col¬ 
lege). 

Pennsylvania. — 1919,  .Tohn  Murdoch- 
("Jlarke,  Philadelphia  (University  of  I’enn- 
sylvania). 

Rhode  Island. — 1919,  Marshall  N.  Ful¬ 
ton,  Keokuk,  Iowa  (Brown  University). 

South  Carolina. — 1918,  F.  P.  McGowan, 
jr.,  Laurens  (University  of  gouth  ('aro- 
lina). 

South  Dakota. — 1918,  Bryton  Barron, 
Sioux  Falls  (Sioux  Falls  College). 

Tennessee.— WID,  William  Y.  Eliot, 
Nashville  (Vanderbilt  Univei-sity). 

Texas. — 1918,  .Joseph  D.  Doty,  Dallas 
(Southern  IMethodist  University)  ;  1!)19, 
George  If.  Thomas,  Clayton,  Kans. 
(Southern  Jlethodl.st  University). 

Utah. — 1918,  John  A.  V.  Davies,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Princeton  ETniversity). 

Vermont. — 1919,  Boardman  Marsh  Bos- 
worth.  New  York  City  (University  of 
Vermont ) . 

Virginia. — 1919,  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  jr. 
(University  of  Virginia). 

Washington. — 1918,  John  IM.  Saunders. 
Rolling  Bay  (Universit.v  of  Washing¬ 
ton)  ;  1919,  Ford  K.  Brown,  Seattle  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington). 

West  Virginia. — 1918,  .Tulian  Lamar 
Hagan,  Huntington  (West  Virginia  Uni- 
V('rsity). 

Wisconsin. — 1918,  Elwyn  Evans,  Co¬ 
lumbus  .Tunction,  Iowa  (Ileloit  College)  ; 
1919,  Le  Roy  Burlingame,  Madi.son  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin). 

Wyoming — 1918,  Morgan  V.  Spicer, 
Bc'-eley.  Calif.  (University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming). 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


TEACHING  SAFETY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


National  Safety  Council  Officer  Describes  St.  Louis  Plan — Safety  as  a  Positive 

Force. 


How  safety  is  taught  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis  is  described  by  Albert  W. 
AVhitiiey,  of  the  committee  on  education 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  in  a 
statement  just  Issued. 

“  What  has  been  done  in  St.  Louis,” 
says  3Mr.  Whitney,  “  is  to  u.se  the  child’s 
knowledge  and  intuition  of  danger  and 
safety  as  a  part  of  that  body  of  experi¬ 
ence  out  of  which  the  educational  mecha¬ 
nism  is  to  be  made.  In  this  process 
safety  takes  its  place  only  as  one  of  a 
considerable  number  of  equally  impor- 
ant  interests.  Other  bodies  of  experi- 
(mce  which  are  made  use  of  in  a  similar 
way  are  those  arising  out  of  the  child’s 
interest  in  nature,  in  health,  in  school 
discipline,  in  civic  and  national  life,  and 
particularly  in  the  last  two  years  the 
absorbing  interests  connected  with  the 
war. 

Forming  Habits  of  Safe  Conduct. 

“  During  the  first  four  grades  the  ef¬ 
fort  is  particularly  directed  toward  the 
formation  of  habits  of  safe  conduct. 
Over  against  the  intuitive  appreciation 
of  danger  are  developed  normal  reactions, 
w’hich,  with  repetition,  become  established 
as  safe  habits.  In  these  early  grades  the 
dangers  treated  must  obviously  be  of  the 
simpler  type,  such  as  crossing  the  street, 
playing  with  matches,  and  getting  on  and 
off  of  cars.  The  dangers,  furthermore, 
are  personal — the  action  of  the  child  in 
general  is  directed  toward  his  own 
safety.  In,the  following  grades'  not  only 
arc  dangers  of  greater  complexity  treat¬ 
ed,  but  the  points  of  view  are  successively 
developed  in  the  child  of  responsibility 
for  Ihe  safety  of  his  immediate  associ¬ 
ates,  and  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
nation.  In  other  words,  the  content  of 
the  itlea  of  responsibility  is  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  outward  from  the  individual 
himself,  so  as  finally  to  include  the  whole 
of  society. 

“  With  the  development  of  the  child’s 
reasoning  powers,  the  emphasis  is  also 
shifted  from  the  inculcation  of  habits  to 
the  development  of  more  reasoned  be¬ 
havior. 

Arithmetic  and  Safety. 

“  Tliofe  are  plenty  of  examples  in 
the  safety  field  for  arithmetic  classes. 
The  statistics  of  accidents,  particularly 
the  tendency  toward  a  decrease  In  the 
field  of  Industry  and  the  great  Increase 
in  the  field  of  public  accidents,  especially 
in  connection  with  traffic,  lend  themselves 
admirably  not  only  to  examples  in  per¬ 
centage  and  other  simpler  operations,  but 
to  a  treatment  by  means  of  graphs  which 
is  most  interesting.  The  interest  of  the 


children  in  this  work  and  its  educational 
value  are  unmistakable. 

“  The  reading  classes  get  their  mate¬ 
rial  largely  from  the  newspapers.  It  Ls 
needless  to  say  that  the  preventive  side 
is  emphasized  in  the  reading  as  well  as 
the  more  harrowing  tale  of  accidents 
themselves. 

“  The  drawing  classes  find  a  live  in¬ 
terest  in  the  illustration  of  accident  situ¬ 
ations  and  in  the  preparation  of  slogans 
that  will  make  a  vivid  appeal  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  mind. 

“  The  geography  classes  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  such  matters  as  the  life-sav¬ 
ing  service  on  the  coast,  the  fire-hazard 
in  cities,  the  forest-fire  hazard,  and  other 
hazards  that  have  a  localized  interest. 

“  The  nature  clas,ses  study  the  safety 
motive  as  it  unfolds  itself  in  the  various 
adaptations  of  animals  and  plants  to 
their  environment,  beaks  and  claws  for 
defense,  wings  and  swift  legs  for  escape, 
protective  coloring  for  concealment. 

“  The  work  is  carried  into  the  dramatic 
field,  first  by  means  of  a  series  of  tableaux 
and  .second  by  means  of  simple  plays, 
both  prepared  and  executed  by  the 
children. 

A  System  of  Self-Government. 

“  Tlie  work  and  interest  do  not  stop, 
however,  with  what  is  purely  theoretical. 
In  the  St.  Louis  schools  there  has  been 
developed,  not  strictly  a  system  of  self- 
government,  but  an  advisory  system, 
which  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  school  authorities.  This  is  -worked, 
through  a  series  of  committees  of  pupils 
that  have  to  do  with  all  the  .school  inter¬ 
ests  in  which  the  children  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  concerned.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  one  of  the  frequent  luncheons 
of  the  chairmen  of  these  committee.s — 
children,  of  cour.se,  and  can  testify  to  the 
eager  and  effective  and  practical  interest 
that  the  children  are  showing  in  the 
problem  of  developing  their  school  com¬ 
munity  along  right  lines.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  committees  are 
those  that  have  to  do  with  .school  safety ; 
for  instance,  the  street  crossing  commit¬ 
tee,  which  has  its  regular  school  police¬ 
men — children,  of  course— at  the  crossing 
each  day  to  help  to  direct  traffic  and  to 
get  the  little  children  safely  across  the 
street.  On  school  picnics  the  safety  com- 
mitte  is  particularly  on  the  job  and 
takes  a  vivid  interest  in  seeing  that  noth¬ 
ing  happens  to  mar  the  happiness  of  the 
day. 

“To  recapitulate;  In  the  St.  Louis 
plan  safety  is  not  taught  as  an  additional 
subject,  it  is  not  taught  as  a  bundle  of 
precepts,  but  it  is  made  to  occupy  an 


organic  place  in  that  body  of  experi¬ 
ence  which  is  used  as  the  medium  for 
teaching.” 

That  safety  has  its  positive  side  and 
that  the  positive,  rather  tlian  the  nega¬ 
tive,  should  be  emphasized  is  one  of  Mr. 
Whitley’s  conclusions.  He  says : 

Safety  a  Two-Sided  Idea. 

“  Safety  is  a  two-sided  idea.  But,  like 
most  people  wuth  two  faces,  it  presents 
only  one  to  the  public.  The  two  faces 
ai-e  “  Safety  from  ”  and  “  Safety  for.” 
It  is  only  the  former  idea  that  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with. 

“  l!i  every  case  the  positive  face  is 
there,  though  hidden.  It  is  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  our  life  that  Safety  comes 
to  us  usually  on  the  negative  side,  just 
as  the  newspapers  present  life  on  its 
seamy  side.  When  I  read  of  a  divorce  I 
must  remember  the  hundred  other  cases 
where  marriage  is  happy.  When  I  talk 
to  a  child  about  safety  from  falling  under 
the  car  wheels,  I  may  well  remind  him 
that  he  is  being  made  safe  for  a  happy 
and  useful  life. 

“  If  w'e  admit  that  Safety  has  this 
double  aspect,  then  we  recognize  that 
the  safety  movement  is  not  a  process  of 
deprivation,  but  a  process  of  substitution. 
It  does  not  deprive  life  of  adventure,  but 
it  substitutes  a  worthy  adventure  for  a 
mean  adventure. 

“  There  is  no  real  adventure  in  care¬ 
lessly  losing  one’s  life  under  car  w'heels 
or  in  the  gears  of  a  machine.  It  is  a 
worthy  adventure  to  lose  one’s  life  on  a 
battlefield  in  France  or  in  piloting  a 
way  through  the  air  across  the  ocean. 

“  If  this  is  the  real  mission  of  Safety, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  proper 
subject  for  school  instruction.  May  I 
remind  you  that  freedom,  that  libert.v — ■ 
those  words  that  have  kindled  a  hotter, 
moi’G  sacred  fire  in  the  hearts  of  men 
than  any  other  words  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  safety.  Freedom  from  tyrann.v 
implies  freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
happy  life. 

“  It  can  not  be  given  all  of  us  to  fight 
for  Freedom,  but  the  fight  for  Safety, 
the  fight  for  the  real  adventure,  the  fight 
for  a  life  tha_t  shall  be  the  measure  of  a 
purpose  instead  of  the  marred  result  of 
purposele,ss  chance,  is  within  the  right 
of  us  all ;  it  should  be  particularly  with¬ 
in  the  right  of  every  pupil  in  the  public 
schools.” 


ONLY  TWELVE  DISSENTING 
VOTES. 

The  city  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  on 
October  7  carrietl  an  election  with  only 
12  dissenting  votes  for  a  bond  issue  of 
!j!800,000  for  new  buildings — the  largest 
amount,  according  to  the  North  Carolina 
High  School  Journal,  ever  voted  at  one 
time  for  school  purposes  by  any  North 
Carolina  municipality  or  county. 
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Education  in  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Republic. 


“  Art,  science,  and  their  teachings  shall 
he  free,”  begins  the  section  on  education 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Gcriuau 
Itenulilic. 

Other  sections  deal  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  nation,  “Territories”  (the  new 
designation,  instead  of  States)  and  local 
communities  in  the  support  of  education  ; 
the  training  of  teachers ;  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  in  elementary  and  contiuuatiou 
schools ;  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  without  regard  to  economic  or 
social  condition  ;  private  schools — when 
allowed;  civics  and  moral  educatiou; 
religious  instruction ;  and  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  iu  art  memorials. 

The  following  tramslation  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  from  the  German  text  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  published  by  Carl  Heymaiius, 
Berlin,  and  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York  Times : 

Education  and  Scriooi.s. 

J 

Art.  142.  Art,  science,  and  their  teach¬ 
ings  shall  be  free.  The  State  accords  them 
protection  and  takes  part  in  promoting 
them. 

Art.  143.  The  education  of  the  young  is 
to  be  provided  for  through  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  their  establishment  the  na¬ 
tion,  Territories  and  local  communities 
will  cooperate. 

Teacher  training  is  to  be  regulateil  on 
a  uniform  basis  for  the  nation  according 
to  the  generally  recognized  principles  of 
higher  education. 

The  teachers  iu  the  public  schools  are 
to  have  the  rights  and  duties  of  State 
officials. 

Art.  144.  The  entire  school  system  is 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State; 
the  State  can  ask  the  local  communities 
to  take  part  in  it.  School  supervision  is 
to  be  exercised  by  technically  trained  of¬ 
ficials  with  administrative  ability. 

Art.  145.  General  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  shall  prevail.  This  function  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  public  schools  with  at 
least  eight  school  years  and  the  supple¬ 
mentary  continuation  .schools  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  eighteenth  year. 
Teaching  and  lesson  materials  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  continuation  schools  shall  be  free. 

.:\i{T.  146.  The  public  school  system  is 
to  be  organically  constructed.  Upon  a 
basm  school  for  all  there  is  to  erected  the 
intermediate  and  higher  school  system. 
In  planning  for  this  part  of  the  school  sy.s- 
tem  the  various  vocations  shall  be  the  de¬ 
termining  factor,  and  the  admission  of  a 
pupil  to  a  given  school  shall  be  governed 
by  his  ability  and  his  inclination,  not  by 
his  economic  position  or  the  religious 
faith  of  his  parents. 

Within  the  local  communities,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  parents  of 
the  pupils,  public  schools  to  accord  with 
their  religious  belief  or  philosophy  of 
life  may  be  establi.shed,  provided  the  reg¬ 


ular  educational  procedure  as  set  up  by 
paragraph  1  is  not  interfered  with. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  pupils  in  poor  circumstances  at 
the  intermediate  and  higher  schools,  pub¬ 
lic  means  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  Territories,  local  communities 
with  special  scholarship  aids  for  those  re¬ 
garded  as  adapted  for  education  in  the 
intermediate  and  higher  schools,  up  to 
the  completion  of  the  course  of  study. 

Art.  147.  Private  schools  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  public  schools  require  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  State  and  arc  subject  to  the 
territorial  laws.  Approval  is  to  bo  given 
when  the  private  schools  are  not  inferior 
to  the  pubiic  schools  in  their  aims  and 
CHiuipment,  as  well  a.s  in  the  professional 
training  of  their  teaching  staff,  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  divi.sion  of  the  pupils  according 
to  the  wealth  of  their  parents  is  not 
promoted.  Approval  is  to  be  withheld 
when  the  economic  and  legal  status  of  the 
teachers  is  not  sufficiently  guaranteed. 

Private  elementary  schools  are  only  to 
bo  allowed  when  there  is  no  public  ele- 
niciiLitry  school  of  the  appropriate  denom¬ 
ination  or  philosophy  in  the  community 
for  a  minority  of  those  entitled  to  instiaic- 
tion  whose  desires  have  to  be  considered 
according  to  article  146,  paragraph  2,  or 
where  the  educational  authorities  recog¬ 
nize  a  special  pedagogical  Interest. 

Exclusive  private  preparatory  schools 
(Vorschulen)  are  to  be  abolished. 

The  existing  law  will  continue  in  force 
for  priviito  schools  that  do  not  servo  as 
substitutes  for  the  public  schools. 

Art.  148.  In  all  schools  moral  training, 
good  citizenship,  and  personal  and  voca¬ 
tional  zea!  in  the  spirit  of  the  German 
people  and  international  reconciliation 
are  to  be  striven  for  in  all  the  schools. 

In  giving  instruction  in  public  schools 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  who  think  differently. 

Civics  and  industrial  training  are  to  be 
regular  .stibjects  of  study  in  the  schools. 
Every  pupil  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  upon  completing  his  school 
work. 

The  system  of  educatiou  for  all  the 
people,  including  the  people’s  universi¬ 
ties,  is  to  be  promoted  by  Nation,  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  communities. 

Art.  149.  Religious  instruction  is  to  be 
a  regular  subject  of  the  schools,  except 
in  the  denominational  (secular)  schools. 
The  imparting  of  religious  instruction 
will  be  regulated  by  the  school  authori¬ 
ties.  It  will  be  given  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  the  religious  denominations 
concerned,  in  so  far  as  this  does  not  In- 
tc'rfero  with  the  State’s  right  of  super¬ 
vision. 

The  imparting  of  religious  iustruction 
and  the  utilizing  of  church  institutions 
are  left  to  the  wishes  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  participation  of  the  pupils  in  religious 
studies  and  in  church  festivals  and  other 
activities  is  left  to  those  who  have  the 
right  of  determining  the  child’s  religious 
education. 

The  theological  faculties  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  are  to  be  continued. 

Art.  1.50.  The  monuments  of  art,  his¬ 
tory,  and  nature,  as  well  as  the  beauties 
of  the  landscape,  are  to  enjoy  the  ])ro- 
tcction  and  care  of  the  .State. 


It  will  bo  the  business  of  the  nation  to 
prevent  German  art  possessions  from 
going  to  forei.gn  countries. 


A  NATIONAL  SALARY  SCALE  FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The  ever  increasing  unrest  among 
teachers  in  England,  brought  about  by 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  inadequate 
salary  scales,  have  in  recent  months 
caused  a  great  deal  of  friction  between 
the  teachers  and  the  education  authori¬ 
ties  in  England.  Although  in  some  areas 
the  salary  scale  was  recently  revised  and 
an  approach  made  to  pay  the  teachers  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  departmental  committee  in 

1918,  in  others  the  raise  was  very  slow 
and  dilatory.  This  intensiflod  the  bad 
feeling  and  led  to  belief  that  the  only 
solution  for  the  improvement  of  relations 
between  teachers  and  authorities  was  the 
establishment  of  a  national  scale  of  sal¬ 
aries,  by  active  participation  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  authorities  as  employers  and  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  as  employees. 
The  suggestion  came  from  Mr.  Fisher, 
president  of  the  boaial  of  .education,  and 
was  equally  welcomed  by  the  association 
and  the  union.  This  resulted  iu  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  standing  joint  committee 
representative  of  associations  of  local  ed¬ 
ucation  authorities  and  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
constituent  committee,  held  August  12, 

1919,  it  was  agreed  (1)  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  provide  a  central  organization, 
representative  of  local  education  authori¬ 
ties  and  teachers,  to  secure  the  orderly 
and  progressive  solution  of  the  salary 
problem  in  public  elementary  schools  by 
agreement,  on  a  national  basis,  and  its 
correlation  with  a  solution  of  the  salary 
problem  in  secondary  schools;  (2)  that 
for  this  purpo.se  a  standing  joint  commit¬ 
tee  of  representatives  of  local  education 
authorities  and  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  in  equal  numbers,  should  be 
constituted;  (3)  and  that  for  any  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  committee  the  consent  of 
both  bodies  of  the  committee  should  be 
required.  The  work  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Burnham,  will  first  endeavor  to  frame  a 
provisional  minimum  scale  of  salaries  for 
elementary  schools.  It  is  expected  that 
at  a  certain  date  named  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  all  education  authorities  will  brin.g 
their  salaries  up  to  the  committee’s  scale, 
which  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
to  be  specified.  The  study  is  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  by  the  middle  of  December.  IhUil 
that  lime  no  teachers’  strike,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  supported  by  the  union. 
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INDIANA  STATE  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  URGES  HELP  FOR  MODERN 
HEALTH  CRUSADE. 

A\'illi  iho  ii.issing  uf  ouch  year  the 
iiocd  (if  proiier  attention  lo  the  liealth  of 
(he  .-ichool  eliihl  liecoine.'?  more  and  more 
(n  idem.”  .say.^s  State  Supt.  Tj.  N.  Hines  in 
a  letter  to  the  school  superintendents  of 
Indiana. 

”  In  .some  cities  of  the  State,  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  tuberculosis  asso¬ 
ciation,  there  has  lieen  in.stituted  in  both 
iniblie  and  private  .schools  what  is  known 
as  the  modern  health  crusade — a  anove 
lor  tlie  instruction  of  the  pupil  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  hygiene,  .serv¬ 
ing  to  ward  off  the  ills  common  to  chil¬ 
dren. 

”  'file  Indiana  Tuberculosis  Association 
will  liegin  its  campaign  Decemlier  1  for 
(lie  sale  ef  27,000,000  Red  Cross  Christ¬ 
mas  seals.  It  is  with  the  money  derived 
fi'om  tins  campaign  that  the  fresh  air  and 
liealth  work  in  the  State  schools  is  being 
carried  through.  You  are  cordially  re- 
(iues(ed  to  confer  with  your  county  anti- 
liiberculosis  association  and  work  out  a 
program  thereby  your  cooperation  will 
bell)  in  (his  campaign. 


FEDERAL  EXTENSION  WORK 
ASKED. 

(('onlinupd  from  pngi'  t.i 

citizens  with  the  right  of  suffrage  at  a 
(iiiie  when  the  problem.s  of  active  citizen- 
shii)  are  more  numerous,  complex,  and 
difiiciilt  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
a!id  that  few  of  these  have  had  any  ade- 
ipiate  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  in  I'egard  to  tlu>  vital 
prolilems  with  vliich  they  must  deal, 
l.e.ss  than  one-third  of  tliem  have  had  any 
liigli-school  education  and  less  than  one- 
eiglitli  have  graduated  from  a  high  school. 

School-Directed  Home  Gardening'. 

Some  of  the  other  ri'commcndations 
are  as  follows: 

A  much  larger  iippropriation  for  the 
division  of  school-directed  home  garden¬ 
ing.  d'he  proper  education  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  children,  utuI  even  the  pos.sibil- 
ity  of  their  attending  school  at  all  during 
the  years  in  which  attendance  at  school 
is  most  valuable,  depend  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  the  general  adoption  of  the 
work  which  the  bureau  is  promoting 
through  this  division.  It  is  very  iiu- 
liortant  that  thei'e  should  be  in  the  bu- 
leau  a  sufficient  number  of  specialists  in 
this  sub.ject  to  visit  all  cities,  towns,  and 
manufacturing  villages  in  the  count r,\'. 
advise  witli  their  school  officials  and 
teachers,  and  a.ssist  in  directing  the  work 
of  teachers  until  the  plan  is  well  enough 
understood  and  Ihert'  tire  enough  trained 


teachers  so  that  the  work  in  any  city  or 
town  may  go  on  without  outside  direc¬ 
tion,  or  until  the  .several  States  have 
made  provision  for  the  direction  of  the 
work  from  their  offices  of  education.  The 
enactment  of  child-labor  laws  jirohibit- 
ing  the  employment  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  in  mills,  mines,  and  quar¬ 
ries  must  result  in  enforced  idleness  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
and  in  unnecessary  hardships  to  them 
and  their  parents  unless  there  be  found 
for  them  .some  form  of  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  economically  profitable  and  at  the 
same  time  educational.  Results  obtained 
through  home  and  school  gardening  con- 
tirm  the  belief  that  both  economically  and 
educationally  this  is  one  of  the  very  best 
forms  of  employment  for  cbihlren  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  S  and  34  years.  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  increa.sed  work  of  this  di¬ 
vision  made  possible  by  an  allotment 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  national 
security  and  defense  of  .^.lO.OOd  for  the 
last  (piarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  .liiiu' 
ffO,  IfflS,  and  an  allotment  of  .'(;2(tff.()(»(i 
for  the  last  liscal  year  show  most  clearly 
its  value  for  production  and  (‘ducation. 
If  this  work  can  be  continued  on  this 
scale  for  a  few  .vears  more'  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  will  come  to  be  recognizc'd 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  school  woi'k 
of  cities,  towns,  and  industrial  villages, 
thus  enriching  the  educational  lifi-  of 
boys  and  girls  of  these  communities  by 
an  element  otherwise  Impossible  for 
them. 

Itiiral  and  Industrial  Education. 

-Vn  increase  in  the  number  of  spts  ial- 
ists  and  a.ssistants  in  rural  education  and 
industrial  education.  The  few  spechilists 
now  employed  in  these  .sub,jects  are 
wlioll.v  unable  to  tlo  mor(‘  than  a  small 
part  of  the  Avork  needed.  States  art'  ask¬ 
ing  for  expert  advice  in  regal’d  to  school 
legislation  and  the  improvement  of  tbt'ir 
school  systems.  .States,  counties,  and 
local  coinnmnities  want  comprehensive 
and  detailed  school  surveys.  There  is 
ne-ed  and  demand  for  such  general  and 
authoritative  studies  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  adaptation  of  the  woi’k  of 
tlie  schools  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the 
communities  which  they  sc'rve  as  can  b(' 
made  effectively  only  by  a  lar.ge  group 
of  men  and  Avomen  of  the  best  ability 
Avorking  under  the  direction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Tin'  passage  of  the 
Federal  vocation  lU’t — the  so-calk'd 
.Smith-Hughes  Act — and  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  relieves  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  a  certain  extent  of  resiionsibllit.A'  in 
regard  to  vocational  education  in  certain 
classi'S  of  SA’hools  and  for  certain 
•  •lasses  of  iiersons,  but  at  the  same  time 


it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  Avork 
Avhk’h  the  bureau  should  do  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  other  schools  and  for 
other  clas.ses  of  persons  and  adds  In 
large  measure  to  its  I’esponsibilities  in 
regard  to  these  subjects. 

The  addition  of  tAAo  or  tliree  specialists 
to  the  diA’ision  of  commercial  education 
for  the  investigation  of  problems  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  and  to  assist  in  making 
plans  and  finding  means  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  our  young  people  for  participation 
in  the  lar,ger  commercial  life  upon  AAdiich 
the  country  is  hoav  entering.  The  rapid 
exiiansion  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  tlu' 
United  Slates,  because  of  tlie  Avar  and 
for  other  reasons  more  ]iermanent,  makes 
the  mmds  of  this  diA’ision  more  pressing 
tb.an  Avlii'ii  it  Avas  first  recommended  some 
years  ago. 

School  Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

More  adequate  provision  for  the  in- 
A’estigation  and  promotion  of  school  stini- 
tiition  and  hygiene  and  the  physical  ('du¬ 
cation  .and  development  of  pupils.  More 
than  20,000,000  children  spend  a  good 
part  of  their  time  each  year  in  public 
and  pi’iA  iite  schools  in  the  TTnited  States. 
The.v  come  to  tlu'se  schools  that  they  may 
gtiin  preparation  and  strength  for  life. 
In  many  of  the  schools  the  heating,  light¬ 
ing.  ventilation,  and  other  mean.s  of  .sani¬ 
tation  are  so  poor  that  instead  of  gain¬ 
ing  strength  for  life  they  have  the  seeds 
of  di.sease  and  death  soAvn  in  their  sys¬ 
tems.  In  man.A'  oilier  schools  tlu*  dail.v 
regimen  is  such  as  to  cause  the  children 
lo  lose  a  very  large  per  cent  of  (hat  Avhich 
Haw  might  gain  AA’ith  a  la'tti'r  regimen. 
From  State,  county,  and  city  school  offi- 
c’ers,  in  all  parts  of  the  (’ouiitry,  thou¬ 
sands  of  requests  come  to  the  bureau  for 
information  and  advice  in  regard  to  tlu'.si' 
matters.  Tlu'  bureau  should  be  able  to 
giA'e  a(’curate  information  and  sound  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  various  iihases  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  establishment  of  la'altb  and 
right  bealtli  habits  and  the  Iiesl  types 
of  physical  education  must  be  considered 
most  important  and  vital  factors  in  an.A' 
education  that  is  to  fit  for  life.  I’ro- 
vision  tor  such  games,  plays,  drills,  and 
oilier  exercises  as  Avill  dcA'clo])  iihysh’al 
strength,  bodily  control,  ami  endiiraiu’e 
is  es.sential  to  the  schools  of  any  nation 
that  would  maintain  for  all  its  citizens 
a  high  degrei'  of  pri'pai’i'dness  Coi’  the 
duties  both  of  iieai’C  and  of  Avar.  Facts 
reA’caled  b.v  the  pb.v.'dcal  examination  of 
A’olunteers  for  the  Army  and  tlie  Navy 
and  of  selected  men  in  tlu'  .\rmy  sIioav 
most  ch'arly  the  need  for  this  service. 

To  Study  City  School  Administration. 

The  addition  of  several  speci.alists  and 
assistants  in  the  division  of  city-scliool 
admiuisti’ation  for  (be  investigation  of 
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problems  of  etluoatiou  and  .seliool  ndrain- 
isli'at.ion  in  cities  and  towns.  Tlie  drift 
of  popnlation  to  the  cities  aiifl  towns  cou- 
timie.s,  and  the  proportion  of  urban 
popnlation  to  rural  population  i.s  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  children  of  the  United  Htates 
now  live  in  cities,  towns,  :uid  densely 
populated  suburban  communities.  In 
some  swtions  of  the  country  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  childre7i  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  foreign-born  parents.  All  this 
add.s  to  the  complexity  and  difliculty  of 
the  problems  of  city-school  administra¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  Many 
hundreds  of  requests  for  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  these  problems 
come  to  the  bureau  every  year.  Within 
the  last  few  years  reciues'ts  have  come  to 
the  bureau  for  comprehensive  educational 
.surveys  in  dozens  of  cities,  and  many 
other  cities  have  appealed  to  other  agen¬ 
cies  for  work  of  this  kind  because  their 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education 
knew  that  this  bureau  was  not  equipped 
as  it  should  be  to  do  this  work.  If  the 
right  education  of  the  12,000,000  children 
who  live  in  cities  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  then  this  bureau 
should  be  enabled  to  do  effectively  those 
things  which  no  other  agency  can  do  to 
a.ssist  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of 
these  cities  in  making  the  work  of  their 
schools  more  effective.  The  large  and 
increasing  number  of  requests  for  com¬ 
prehensive  surveys  of  city-school  systems 
and  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  courses  of  study  and  in 
ro.gard  to  other  phases  of  city-school  ad¬ 
ministration  make  it  necessary  for  the 
bureau  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  this 
division  more  effectively  if  it  is  to  retain 
the  respect  of  school  officers  interested 
in  this  very  large  and  important  part  of 
our  school  system  as  a  reliable  and  ef¬ 
fective  agency  for  informal  ion,  advice, 
and  assistance. 

Exceptional  Childieii. 

The  csttdjlishment  of  a  division  with 
specialists  and  assislants  foi'  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  education  of  exceptional 
children.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
more  than  2,000,000  children  whose  edu¬ 
cation  requires  means  varying  widely 
from  those  in  common  use  for  the  ciluca- 
tion  of  normal  children.  This  includes 
subnormal  children,  the  deaf,  (he  blind, 
(he  crippled,  the  incorrigible,  the  diseased, 
ami  those  whose  superiority,  general  or 
specific,  nnakes  it  desirable  that  they  be 
given  special  opportunide.s  in  particular 
fiubjccts  or  for  general  promotion.  These 
children  are  to  be  found  in  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  communities  alike,  and  all 
school  officers  and  teachers  have  to  deal 
with  them.  The  bureau  of  Elucation  can 
not  be  considered  as  performing  its  duties 
to  all  the  population  with  impartiality 


uutil  it  has  in  its  service  men  and  women 
who  can  give  accurate  information  and 
helpful  advice  in  regard  to  the  eilucation 
of  the.se  children. 

In  Behalf  of  Home  Education. 

.V  careful  and  thorough  investigation 
as  to  the  means  of  better  education  of 
children  in  their  homes  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  for  the  early  phj'sical,  mental, 
and  moral  education  of  children  in  the 
home  and  for  the  better  cooperation  of 
home  and  school  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age.  Children  of  the 
United  States  are  in  school  less  than  4 
per  cent  of  their  time  from  birth  to  21. 
The  home  is  the  primary  and  funda¬ 
mental  educational  institution.  Schools 
and  other  agencies  are  only  secondary. 
If  education  in  the  home  fails,  no  other 
agency  can  make  good  the  failure.  With 
our  changing  civilization  and  social  and 
industrial  life,  there  is  neeil  for  more 
careful  study  of  education  in  the  home. 
The  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teacher  Association,  by  which  work  of 
this  kind  had  been  maintained  on  a 
small  scale  until  the  1st  of  July  of  this 
year,  is  no  longer  legal.  Congress  should 
make  an  appropriation  sufticiently  large 
to  enable  it  to  be  continued  and  largely 
extended.  If  an  appi’opriation  is  made 
for  educational  extension,  as  recommend¬ 
ed  elsewhere,  this  work  might  well  be 
included  with  that. 

Illiteracy  and  Americanization. 

Provision,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
education  of  adult  illiterates  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  illiterate  men  and 
women  to  read  and  write  and  of  extending 
the  meager  education  of  those  who  were 
denied  the  advantages  of  the  schools  in 
their  childhood  and  youth.  According 
to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  more  than  .5,500,000  illiter¬ 
ate  men  and  women  and  children  over 
the  age  when  they  may  be  exiiected  to 
make  .a  beginning  in  the  public  schools, 
and  there  were  many  millions  more 
barely  able  to  read  and  write.  This 
illiteracy  is  a  burden  to  society  and  a 
menace  to  State  and  Nation.  Within 
the  past  few  years  much  interest  in  the 
removal  of  this  burden  has  developed, 
and  from  all  sides  come  requests  for  as¬ 
sistance  of  many  kinds  from  this  bureau. 
The  response  to  the  little  attention  which 
this  bureau  has  been  able  to  give  to  this 
subject  indicates  that  States,  local  com¬ 
munities,  individuals,  and  benevolent  so¬ 
cieties  are  ready  to  cooperate  heartily 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  any 
reasonable  plans  which  may  bo  devised 
and  presented  for  (his  purpose. 


The  work  of  instructing  persons  of 
foi’eign  birth  in  the  English  language  and 
in  the  geography,  history,  ideals,  indus¬ 
trial  requirements,  and  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  our  country — the  work  generally 
known  as  Americanization— is  so  very 
important  that  it  should  be  promoted, 
both  by  national  and  State  aid.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  between 
thirteen  and  fifteen  millions  of  pei’sons  of 
foreign  birth.  Of  these  approximately 
5,000,000  can  not  read,  write,  or  .speak 
the  English  language,  and  approximately 
2,500,000  of  them  can  not  read  or  write  in 
any  language.  Such  a  large  proportion  of 
our  population  unassimilated  constitutes 
a  constant  menace.  With  a  suflicient  ap¬ 
propriation  to  assist  in  paying  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers  and  State  and  local 
supervisors  and  funds  for  a  staff  of  ex¬ 
perts  under  its  immediate  direction,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  could  promote  effec¬ 
tively  this  work  of  Americanization,  so 
vitally  important  to  the  strength  and  wel- 
fai'e  of  the  Nation.  The  passage  of  the 
bill  now  pending  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  appropriation  of  $14,2.50,000 
a  year  for  seven  years  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Federal  Government 
through  this  bureau  to  cooperate  with 
the  several  States  in  this  and  in  the 
teaching  of  native-born  illiterate  men  and 
women  would  have  results  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
this  bill  may  become  law. 

Motion  Pictures  in  Education. 

The  value  of  stereopticon  and  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides,  moving-picture  films,  and 
phonographic  records  in  school  instruc¬ 
tion  and  for  extension  education  through 
community  organizations,  women’s  clubs, 
and  other  societies  is  well  established, 
and  there  is  need  and  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  central  agency  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  of  such  slides, 
films,  and  records.  The  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  city 
departments  of  education  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  might  render  an 
invaluable  service  in  this  field  at  small 
cost.  The  eagerness  with  which  univer¬ 
sity  extension  divisions  and  other  etlcua- 
tional  extension  a.gencies  have  i-^ponded 
to  the  bureau’s  offer  of  cooperation  in  the 
obtaining  and  distribution  of  five  or  six 
million  feet  of  films,  mostly  war  and 
public-heahh  films,  indicate  what  might 
be  done  with  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  this  purpose. 

Community  Organization. 

The  value  of  and  need  for  community 
organization,  especially  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  become  constantly  more  ap¬ 
parent,  and  interest  in  the  subject  ha.s 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
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(■xii(‘i  iciic(‘  of  lliixa*  years  lias  sliowii  lliat 
sMcli  oi'Kaiiizaliou  can  lie  iiromotcd  ino.st 
cITccl  iv(‘l,v  liy  llic  Hurcau  of  lOdiicalion  In 
cooiicration  witli  Stale  departments  of 
('(Incal ion.  A  comniiinily  orfranizalion  in 
every  school  district  in  tlie  Thiiled  States 
and  tlieir  Territories  and  jiossessions 
would  lie  incalculaiily  valuahle  for  llie 
lieriod  of  reconstruction  foliowinpr  llio 
war.  it  is  therefore  reooiuiuended  tlint 
(he  personnel  and  equipment  of  llie 
Inireau  for  tliis  work  he  largely  increased, 
if  (he  apiiropriation  rc'commended  for 
llie  Division  of  Kducational  Pixtension  in 
tl)<‘  liureau  is  made,  tliis  work  of  com¬ 
munity  orfianization  slioiild  lie  included 
under  it. 

For  a  Study  of  Negro  Education. 

An  annual  apiiropriation  of  to 

enalile  (lie  I’ureau  of  lOdiication  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  ('iiIarRe  its  work  tif  sLudyinjr 
tile  prohlenis  of  the  education  of  Negroes 
in  tlie  United  Sttites  and  (lie  education 
of  liacivward  peojilt's  in  tlie  d’erritori<‘S 
and  possessions  of  tlie  United  States. 
The  adaptation  of  tiie  means  of  education 
(o  tlu'.se  peoiile  involve  many  diflicult 
prohlenis  to  tlie  .solution  of  wliicli  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  lias  iieen  ffiven, 
hut  witlioul  wliosc'  solution  niucli  of  (lie 
moni'y  expended,  iiotli  from  iniiilic  and 
private  sources,  for  scliools  and  otlier 
nieaiis  of  tlieir  education  will  lie  lost 
and  (heir  development  and  iiropiress 
^'ri'ally  retarded.  When  an  appropria¬ 
tion  is  made  for  (he  reestalilislinient  of 
(he  Division  for  (lie  Piducation  of  Ne- 
.qroe.s'  and  Uackward  Peoples  th(>  man 
r(>conimend(‘d  in  .section  10  of  tlidse  rc'c- 
ommendations  to  Rive  ids  entire  time 
and  attention  to  (lie  colle.qes  of  tiftri- 
cullure  for  Nejjroes  in  tiie  .Soutliern 
States  mijiiit  well  lie  attaclied  to  (Ids 
division  instead  of  to  (lie  Division  of 
IliRlier  Education. 

School  Board  Service  Division. 

Ae  appropriation  of  .$40,000  a  year  to 
onahle  (he  liureau  of  Plducation  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  .Scliool  Hoard  Service  Division, 
estalilislied  and  maintained  tlirougli  the 
last  lialf  of  tiie  fiscal  year  willi  (lie  lielp 
of  an  allotment  from  the  I'l’esident’s  fund 
for  the  national  security  and  defen.se,  for 
the  imrpose  of  assisting  lioards  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  city  !tnd  country  scliools  :ind 
lioards  of  trustees  of  universities',  col- 
Ifges,  normal  scliools,  and  tec-hnictil 
schools  in  finding  ti'acliers  of  the  graiie 
and  kind  that  are  sought  from  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  rather  than  from  loctil  com¬ 
munities.  Tiie  emergency  for  the  relief 
of  winch  this  division  was  estalilislied 
is  now  and  will  remain  for  several  years 
almost  as  great  as  it  was  before  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  hegln- 
ning  of  the  ndurn  of  men  from  the  Army 


and  of  men  and  women  from  the  indus- 
trii's  connected  with  the  war.  Tlie  great 
indu.strial  development  which  must  fol¬ 
low  tiie  estahlLslinient  of  peace  and  the 
unusually  high  wages  iiaid  in  tlie  indus¬ 
tries  will  continue  to  attract  many  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  schools,  and  even  when  con¬ 
ditions  have  become  more  normal  tliere 
will  still  he  great  need  for  the  .service 
which  only  such  an  agency  as  this  can 
render. 

Scientific  Experiments  in  Education. 

.Mean.s'  to  enable  the  liureau  to  co¬ 
operate'  with  scliools  of  education  in  col- 
legt's  and  universities,  with  normal 
schools,  and  willi  city  iind  county  school 
systems  in  making  important  investiga¬ 
tions  and  detinite  experiments  in  ele- 
mentiir.v  and  secontlary  school  education 
under  .scientific  control.  There  is  as 
much  need  for  scientific  t'Xperinients  in 
education  as  there  is  for  such  expi'ri- 
ments  in  agriciillurt'  or  engineering.  Al- 
t hough  we  are  spending  annually  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  public 
etlucation,  we  have  litth*  accurate  and 
definite  knowletlge  about  tlie  \alue  of 
various  forms  of  education  and  method, s. 
of  teacliing,  tind  we  can  have  little  more 
until  provision  is  niad(>  for  such  .sciiai- 
(itic  experimeiits  as  are  liere  indicated. 
Witli  a  comptiratively  small  amount  of, 
money  the  bureau  niiglif  obtain  tlie  co- , 
operation  of  individuiils,  institutions,  and 
hoards  of  education  in  making  iniporlant 
invi'stigations  and  experiments  in  educa¬ 
tion  not  otherwise  possible  without  much 
larger  expenditures. 

Mi'aiis  to  enable  the  liureau  of  Plduca- 
tion  to  cooperate  with  .Ktate  and  county 
school  officers  in  esfahlishing  and  main¬ 
taining  model  rural  schools  fiir  the  pur- 
Iiose  of  demonstrating  tiie  value  of  such 
forms  of  rural  school  organization,  maii- 
agi'inent,  cour.ses  of  study,  tind  metliods 
of  teacliing  a.s'  may  apiiear  to  lie  most 
desiralile  to  he  incorporati'd  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  several  States  and  com¬ 
munities  of  the  United  States. 

An  Educational  Building. 

Phir  the  work  which  tlie  bureau  now 
does  more  room  is  needed,  and  still 
mori'  will  he  needed  as  its  staff  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  clerks  is  increased.  Tliere  is 
now  need  for  mort'  tind  belter  arranged 
.space  for  the  bureau’s  lilirary,  which  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  Na¬ 
tion  needs  an  educational  museum,  a 
kind  of  perpedual  educational  exhibit,  in 
which  there  may  be  fotmd  at  any  time, 
propt'rly  arranged  and  catalogued,  typi¬ 
cal  cour,ses  of  study,  .samples  of  school 
furniture,  tind  (‘quipment  of  all  kinds, 
specimens  of  school  work,  plans  aiul  pho¬ 
tographs  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and 


whatever  el.se  nitty  be  helpful  in  enabling 
students  of  education  and  .school  officers 
tind  teachers  to  gjiin  an  ttccurtite  and 
comprelieusive  kbowlcdge  uf  luirposes, 
methods,  iiiid  results  of  eductitioii  in  this 
tind  otlier  cotint ries,  tind  mssist  them  in 
forming  ideas  for  the  improvement  of 
tlieir  own  schools  and  school  work.  This 
imisi'um  sliould.  of  course,  lie  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  Uureau  of  Educiition  and 
should  constitute  an  assential  part  of  its 
(‘(piiliiiient.  '■J’lie  work  <if  tlie  Federal 
lUiiird  for  Vocational  lOducation,  of  which 
the  (Commissioner  of  Education  is  a 
member,  is  so  clo.scly  relati'd  to  that  of 
this  buretui  that  it  u'ould  add  to  tlie 
efiicii'iic.N  lioth  of  the  board  tind  of  tlie 
buri'Hu  if  they  wm'c  housed  in  the  stinie 
building,  so  tliat  they  might  have  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  same  library  and  communicate 
('asily  with  each  otlier;  and  tliere  an* 
othei'  important  activities  of  the  ftOi’Crn- 
nii'iit  wliicli  could  be  ciirried  on  more  ef¬ 
fectively  under  the  same  conditions.  I 
therefore  renew  the  recommendations 
contained  in  pri'vious  stati'inents  that 
plans  be  considered  at  once  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  building  that  will  tifford  amph' 
room  for  tlie  worlc  of  tlie  bureau  and 
allied  activities  of  tlie  (Jovei'iiment,  hou.se 
tlie  bureiiu’s  library,  and  furnish  ample 
I'oom  for  such  collections  of  materials  as 
(hose  mentioned  above.  It  would,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  entirely  jiroiier  tluit  such  a  build¬ 
ing  be  erected  in  memorial  of  the  patri¬ 
otic  services  ri'iideri'd  by  the  schools  and 
their  teachiTS  and  puiiils  during  the  great 
war:  and  tliese  teachers  and  children 
might  well  b('  permitted  to  contribute  to 
1  the  Cost  of  the  luiilding. 

AclditioiiB  (o  the  Bureau’s  Force. 

The  comniissiiiiier  renews  his  recom¬ 
mendation  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  chief  clerk,  editor,  statistician,  .spe¬ 
cialists  in  iiigher  education,  and  otlier 
specialists;  removal  of  the  limit  on 
amount  of  salaries  which  may  be  paid 
from  the  lump-sum  approjiriatioii  for 
rural  industrial  education  and  school 
liygiene;  an  assistant  commissioner  and 
a  jirivatc  secretary;  an  a.ssistant  editor; 
a  .specialist  in  foreign  and  domestic  sys¬ 
tems  of  ('ducation  ami  an  assistant  in 
fori'ign  systems  of  education ;  two  tiddi- 
tional  collectors  and  compilers  of  sta¬ 
tistics;  a  comparatively  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  clerical  and  other  em¬ 
ployees;  a  small  appropriation  to  equip 
till'  bureau  with  modern  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices:  an  increased  approjiriation  for 
traveling  expenses;  larger  editions  of 
buriani  documents,  and  additional  spe¬ 
cialists  ill  higher  education,  including 
education  in  universities,  colle.ge.s, 
schools  of  technology,  schools  of  profes¬ 
sional  education,  and  normal  schools. 
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ASKS  THE  AID  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  COLLECTING 

CENSUS. 


Appeal  Stresses  .Significance  of  Forthcoming  Count  of  Nation’s 
Population  and  Resources — Work  Begins  .January  2. 


nViichers  have  been  appealed  to  by  the  Census  Ollice 
to  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  the  Fourteentb  Census  is 
accurately  and  promptly  carried  out.  A  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  says: 

“I'lie  Census  begins  on  .fan- 
n.ary  2,  1920.  It  takes  place 
every  10  years,  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Tills  will  be  the  Four¬ 
teentb  Census,  the  lirst  having 
been  taken  in  1790,  I.'IO  years 
ago. 

“  Knunierators  iipiiointed  for 
tlie  purpose  will  go  from  bouse 
to  liouse  to  obtain  the  answers 
to  the  fiuestions  on  the  census 
scliediiles,  as  pre.scribed  by 
act  of  Congress.  The  law  iin- 
poses  penalties  for  refusing  to 
answer  (»r  giving  answers 
known  to  be  false.  At  the 
same  time  the  enumerators  are 
under  oatli  not  to  reveal  the 
answers  to  iiny  one  except  the 
officials  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

'J’lie  information  will  be  treated 
as  confidential.  It  will  be  used 
foi’  stati.stical  purpo.ses  only. 

No  names  will  be  published  in 
connection  with  the  census,  and 
no  data  will  be  given  out  re¬ 
garding  any  individual  or  his 
affairs.” 

Tlie  census  has  nothing  to  do 
witli  tlie  assessment  of  prop¬ 
erty  for  purposes  of  taxation 
or  willi  the  collection  of  taxes, 
natloiud,  state,  or  local,  the 
Depiirtment  of  Commerce  ex¬ 
plains.  “  It  will  not  be  used  for  any  such  purposes,  or  for 
deportation  proceedings;  extradition  measures;  Army  or  Navy 
con.scription ;  compulsory  school  attendance;  child-labor  law 
prosecutions;  quarantine  regulations;  or  in  any  way  affecting 
the  life,  liberty,  or  property  of  any  person. 

“  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  make  this  clear  to  the  school 
children  and  to  their  parents. 

“No  one,  therefore,  can  be  harmed  by  answering  the  census 
questions,”  says  the  Department  of  Commerce.  “The  public 

(Continiicil  on  iiagc  10.) 


STATES  ORGANIZING  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 
EXTENSION. 


Show  Active  Interest  in  Kindergarten  Campaign — State 
Teacher  Associations  Cooperating. 


Am  aggressive  campaign  for  kindergarten  extension 
tlirongb  State  organization  is  being  carried  out  imder 
tbc  ansi)ices  of  tbo  Kindergarten  Division  of  tlie  Ibi- 
reau  of  Elducation,  and  already  a  number  of  States 

have  reported  vigoroits 
local  campaigns  tinder  wtiy. 

Virginia,  tlirougb  its  Stale 
Teacliers’  As.sociatioii  meeting 
at  Kiclimond,  November  20, 
pa.s.sed  a  resolution  dissolving 
two  separate  organiKutions 
tliat  laid  Iieen  in  existence  and 
establisliing  in  tlieir  stead  an 
organization  “  wlilcli  shall  liave 
us  its  aim  the  education  of 
cliildrcn  from  4  to  8  years  of 
ago.”  By  tills  union  it  is 
lioped  tlie  kindergarten  will 
gain  strength  tlirougb  a  closer 
organization  wltli  the  primary, 
and  tile  primai-y,  l>y  its  con¬ 
nection  witli  the  kindergarten, 
“  will  gain  freedom  for  work 
and  tlie  equipment  needed  to 
carry  out  tliat  freedom.” 

Ill  New  York  a  tentative 
organization  on  a  State-wide 
liasis  has  been  set  up.  A; 
meeting  of  delegates  from  tlie 
various  counties  adojited  a 
temporary  constitution  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  organization  to  lie 
known  as  tlie  Kindergarten 
Aswjciation  Section  of  tlie  Now 
York  .Slate  Teacliers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Tlie  purpose  Is  defhu'd 
!is  “  tbo  unification  of  tlie 
kiiuiergarten  forces  for  tlie 
extension  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  tlirougliout  tiie  State.”  Tlie  membersbip  is  to  include 
all  local  and  county  organizations,  and  eacli  organization  sbali 
be  entitled  to  one  delegate  at  largo  and  an  additional  delegate 
for  eacli  10  members. 

This  tentative  constitution  lias  to  lie  sulimitted  to  tlie  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  State  Teacliers’  .Association  iiefore  it  can 
be  formally  adopted  ami  become  linal.  Lnellti  A.  I’almcr,  in 
cliarge  of  tlie  extension  campaign  in  tlie  State,  pointed  out  tlie 
present  importance  of  reviving  inler«“st  in  tlie  idiider/Mitcn, 
I.ettors  from  superintendents  tind  kindergartners  sliow,  slie  .says, 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

Teachers  and  school  officials,  and  the  children  in 
the  schools  as  well,  can  help  the  Government  with 
the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  which 
begins  January  2,  1920,  by  making  clear  to  all  the 
people  in  the  community  how  important  the  census 
work  is. 

The  enumeration  of  the  population  during  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  United  States  always  presents  numerous 
difficulties — among  them  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  particularly  those  of  foreign  birth  or 
extraction,  that  their  answers  to  the  enumerator’s 
questions  will  cause  increased  taxation,  legal  en- 
I  tanglements  or  other  consequences  injurious  to  their 
welfare.  The  schools  can  assist  materially  in  quiet¬ 
ing  such  unfounded  fears  and  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
quaint  all  persons  with  the  main  questions  included 
in  the  census  schedules. 

It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  hoped  that  school-teachers 
will  see  the  opportunity  presented  them  as  public 
servants  who  come  in  contact  with  large  numbers  of 
people  to  correct  any  erroneous  opinions  about  the 
census  which  they  may  hear.  It  is  no  less  earnestly 
hoped  that  school  children  will  convey  to  their  homes 
the  information  that  taking  the  census  is  a  gigantic 
task  that  can  only  he  successfully  carried  out  if  all 
the  people  cooperate  by  giving  the  census  enumerator 
correct  and  complete  answers  to  all  questions. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS. 


1.  That  every  kindergartner  become  a  member  of  an  association  of 

kinder gartners.  If  no  such  organization  exists  in  your  community,  form 
a  club  of  persons  who  care  about  children 5  unite  your  efforts  with  those 
of  other  kindergarten  clubs  in  the  State,  and  thus  organize  a  State  asso¬ 
ciation.  A  club  of  5,  10,  or  15  people  is  of  far  greater  value  in  a  neighbor-  1 
hood  than  the  same  number  of  people  working  individually.  | 

2.  That  kindergartners  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  in  their  respec-  I 

tive  States  legislation  favorable  to  kindergarten  extension.  | 

3.  That  kindergarteners  become  responsible  for  inserting  news  items  | 

and  kindergarten  articles  in  local  newspapers,  and  that  they  distribute 
literature  at  local,  county,  and  State  fairs,  and  at  educational  conventions 
and  institutes.  I 

4.  That  every  club  of  kindergartners  provide  itself  with  a  set  of  lan¬ 
tern  slide  pictures  of  kindergarten  activities,  charts,  and  graphs,  and  lend 
these  to  extension  workers  in  the  State. 

5.  That  kindergartners  cooperate  closely  with  other  organizations  and 
request  a  place  for  the  kindergarten  on  the  program  of  every  local,  dis¬ 
trict,  and  State  meeting  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Congress  of  Mothers,  Sunday  | 
School  workers,  etc.  Make  an  effort  to  have  the  kindergarten  included  I 
in  the  program  of  the  general  session  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
every  year. 

6.  That  a  demonstration  kindergarten  is  an  effective,  because  concrete, 
way  of  proving  the  worth  of  the  system.  In  pioneer  days  Kiirdergarten 
Associations  supported  free  kindergartens  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
public  school  classes.  Pioneer  methods  are  still  needed.  Influential  men 
and  women  are  still  willing  to  perform  this  service.  Kindergartners 
should  encourage  the  formation  of  such  associations,  respond  to  requests 
to  speak  before  groups  of  people,  and  outline  for  them  a  course  of  action. 

7.  That  kindergartners  encourage  young  women  to  prepare  themselves 
for  kindergarten  teaching.  Considered  as  preparation  for  homemaking 
and  motherhood,  or  as  a  profession,  kindergarten  training  has  more  to 
offer  a  young  woman  than  any  other  form  of  specialized  education. 

In  connection  with  each  suggestion  indicated  above,  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will,  on  request,  furnish  helpful  material. 


tlu'  11ml  for  a  campaign  in  her  State  that 
■will  make  people  niulorstand  the  value 
of  the  kindergarten. 

Idle  program  of  the  kindergarten  ex- 
ten.shin  campaign  of  the  bureau  has  so 
far  involved  general  letters  to  kinder- 
gartnens  in  all  the  States,  together  with 
a  numher  of  definite  suggestions  for  ac¬ 
tion  and  a  hliink  on  which  to  record  re¬ 
sults;  a  series  of  leallets,  such  as  “Kin¬ 
dergarten  legislation  in  California,” 
“  Suggestions  as  to  formation  of  State 
Kimh'rgarten  As.sociations,”  “How  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  kindergarten,”  etc. ; 
and  intensive  followup  work  in  a  few 
States  where  the  kindergarten  leaders 
have  developed  effective  machinery  for 
active  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  and  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education. 

In  his  letter  to  kindergarten  teachers 
announcing  the  campaign  for  kinder¬ 
garten  extension  Commissioner  Claxton 
said : 

“  In  the  light  of  the  present  kinder¬ 
garten  situation  in  this  country  every 
kindergarten  teacher  hears  a  twofold  re- 
sn^onsibility — ^to  he  an  effective  teacher  in 
her  own  school  and  community,  and  to 
i>ecome  a  center  for  kindergarten  exten¬ 
sion. 

“  Some  of  you  teach  in  large  cities 
where  tlie  kindergarten  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  school  system ;  but  not  so 
very  far  from  the  borders  of  your  city 
are  places  where  the  work  is  still  on  trial. 
Some  of  you  teach  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  villages ;  but  in  your  neighborhood 
are  communities  without  even  one  kinder¬ 
garten  class.  I  know  many  of  jmu  are 
already  trying  to  better  these  conditions 
and  are  working  either  as  individuals  or 
as  members  of  an  association ;  but  you, 
no  doubt,  realize  a  need  for  more  con¬ 
certed  effort.  With  this  need  in  mind,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  undertaking  a 
campaign  for  kindergarten  extension,  feel¬ 
ing  assured  of  the  active  support  of  the 
kindergartners  of  the  country.” 


TRADE  UNION  COLLEGE  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Trade  Union  College,  under  t  he 
auspices  and  control  of  trade  unions  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  vicinity,  was 
opened  at  Washington,  November  2.  The 
purpo.se  of  the  college  is  “  to  provide  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  those  who  work 
for  a  livelihood.” 

The  fall  and  winter  term  began  Novem¬ 
ber  10.  The  classes  are  on  a  two-hour 
basis — one  hour  for  lecture  and  one  for 
discussioii.  Courses  so  far  announced  in¬ 
clude  English  composition,  industrial 


hygiene,  modern  literature,  law'  (histoi’y 
and  system  of  the  common  law')  industiual 
development,  economies,  political  science, 
history  of  the  labor  movement,  and  cur¬ 
rent  labor  questions.  Other  courses  will 
be  added  as  the  demand  develops. 

The  instructional  staff  is  made  up  of 
Washington  teachers.  Government  of¬ 
ficials,  and  others,  including  a  number  of 
former  university  instructors  now  in  the 
Government  service.  It  is  announced 
that  “  the  instruction  w'ill  be  liberal  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  w'orker.” 


JAPANESE  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

That  there  are  160  Japanese  language 
schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with 
444  teachers  and  20,253  pupils,  w'here  the 


“  principals  and  teachers  are  predomi¬ 
nately  non-English  speaking  aliens  and 
the  pupils  are  predominately  American- 
born  children  who  are  to  become  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  voters  ”  is  the  gist  of  a 
detailed  statement  put  out  under  the 
name  of  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1919. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SERVICE  DIVI¬ 
SION  REESTABLISHED. 

Congress  appropriated  $5,000  in  a 
recent  deficienc.y  bill  to  reestablish  the 
School  Board  Serv'ice  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Applications  from 
teachers  and  school  boards  will  accsrd- 
ingly  be  received. 
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MINE  COMMUNITIES  NEED  PROVISION  FOR  HOUSING 

TEACHERS. 


This  and  Other  Problems  Discussed  at  Two-Day  Conference — Vocational  Training 

and  Home  Making. 


Residences  for  teachers,  instruction  in 
first-aid  work,  work-study-play  plan,  vo¬ 
cational  training  and  liomeinaking  were 
the  chief  subjects  discussed  at  the  con¬ 
ference  in  education  in  mining  towns  held 
jointly  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  November  28  and  29. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  about 
75  persons,  including  representatives  from 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Community 
Service,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  the  State  educa¬ 
tion  departments  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  West  Virginia,  and  several  min¬ 
ing  companies.  The  coal  strike  kept  down 
the  attendance  of  mine  officials  and  mine 
workers. 

Teachers’  Residences  for  Mine  Communities. 

Plans  for  the  housing  of  teachers  in 
operation  at  Kayford,  W.  Va.,  Ellsworth, 
Pa.,  and  Langeloth,  Pa.,  were  described 
by  Miss  Clara  Fishpaugh,  Mrs.  Marion  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  and  Foster  Ashe.  In  these  resi¬ 
dences  room  and  board  cost  the  teacher 
from  $15  to  $25  a  month.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  school  boards  should 
provide  teachers’  residences  in  mining 
tovns  so  that  teachers  might  live  there 
and  be  part  of  the  community.  This  plan 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  teachers 
to  commute,  as  juany  of  them  now  do. 

First  Aid. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  IMines  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  teaching  first  aid.  It  was  announced 
that  bulletins  will  be  furnished  teachers 
by  that  bureau  on  first  aid.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  teachers  learn 
first  aid,  or  better,  that  the  school  nurse 
teach  it  to  older  pupils. 

Work-Study-Play  Plan. 

The  work-study-play  plan  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  explained  by  H.  E.  Gress, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Monessen, 
Pa.,  wliere  the  plan  has  been  in  operation 
in  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  foreign  sec¬ 
tion  for  two  years.  The  schools  at  Ells¬ 
worth  and  Langeloth  are  organized  on  a 
similar  plan  with  special  supervision  of 
play  and  other  activities.  In  reply  to 
the  question  whether  the  children  who 
spend  so  much  time  on  play  and  inanual 
work  do  as  well  in  the  three  R’s,  the 


superintendents  of  these  schools  said 
“  Yes,  and  have  the  special  activities  be¬ 
sides.” 

Vocational  Education. 

Just  what  vocational,  education  per¬ 
taining  to  mining  can  be  given  was  not 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
conference.  “  Night  .schools  for  miners 
should  be  taught  by  a  practical  miner 
who  has  teaching  ability,  said  one  of  the 
conferees.  “  Miners  will  not  listen  to  a 
theoretical  college  man  who  can  not 
drive  a  spike,  dig  a  ditch,  or  put  up  a 
mine  prop.”  It  was  frankly  admitted 
that  this  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  part-time  plan  was  suggested  for 
boys  over  16  years  of  age.  L.  A.  Emer¬ 
son,  director  of  vocational  education  in 
Maryland,  stated  that  the  problem 
would  be  solved  only  by  a  careful  analy¬ 


sis  of  conditions  and  that  operators  and 
mine  workers  must  tell  the  schoedmen 
what  is  needed. 

Home  Making  Through  the  School. 

That  home  making  can  ))est  be  taught 
to  the  miner’s  wife  throtigh  the  school 
children  was  the  general  opinion.  Thus 
far  the  miner’s  wife  has  been  difiicult  to 
influence  directly,  it  was  declared.  ^Motli- 
ers’  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
kindergarten  have  been  found  a  good 
way  by  which  to  reach  the  home.  The 
school  nurse  or  visiting  teacher  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  much.  At  several 
schools  the  teachers  visit  every  home, 
one  of  the  speakers  said. 

The  members  of  the  confdreuce  unani- 
mou.sly  voted  to  hold  another  conference 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  next 
year. 

Every  chiid,  of  whatever  color,  de- 
•serves,  first,  such  education  as  will  open 
his  mind  to  the  sunshine  of  truth.  I’hen 
we  should  make  sure  that  he  is  given 
training  which  will  make  him  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  useful  and  happy  and  up¬ 
right.  At  no  time  should  he  be  allowed 
to  feel  that  the  door  is  shut  to  his  going 
further  and  higher. — James  E.  Gregg. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  CENSUS. 

In  order  to  help  in  the  work  of  collecting  the  census,  teachers  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  following  questions,  which  will  be  asked 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  January: 

Sex. 

Color  or  race. 

Age. 

Whether  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced. 

Birthplace. 

Birthplace  of  father. 

Birthplace  of  mother. 

Occupation. 

Whether  attending  school. 

Whether  able  to  read. 

Whether  able  to  write. 

Whether  able  to  speak  English. 

Whether  home  is  owned  or  rented  and  if  owned  whether  it  is 
owned  free  of  encumbrance  or  is  mortgaged. 

For  persons  born  in  a  foreign  country  the  following  additional  facts  are 
called  for : 

Year  of  immigration  to  United  States. 

Whether  naturalized. 

Year  of  naturalization. 

Mother  tongue  or  native  language. 

If  the  parents,  either  or  both,  were  foreign  born,  their  mother  tongue  or 
native  language  should  be  given. 

For  farmers  certain  facts  are  called  for  in  regard  to  the  acreage  and 
value  of  the  farm,  tenure,  live  stock,  crops  raised,  etc. 
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EXCHANGE  PROFESSORSHIPS  WITH  CHILE  ARRANGED. 


First  Appointments  Are  from  California — Expected  That  Other  States  Will  Be 

Represented  Later. 


A  system  of  exchange  professorships 
between  the  Ilepiiblic  of  Chile  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  scliools  in  tlie  United  States 
has  been  worked  out,  and  the  first  two 
representatives  from  the  United  States 
will  leave  early  in  1920  for  their  Soutli 
American  posts,  according  to  a  statement 
recently  issued  by  the  committee  on  His¬ 
panic  American  relations. 

Tlie  Chilean  exchange  gi-ew  out  of  ten¬ 
tative  ari*angements  made  by  the  late 
Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  with  universities  in 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  Chile. 

In  January,  1919,  a  Chilean  commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  by  President  Sanfuentes, 
and  headed  by  Dr.  Don  Pedro  Aguirre, 
went  to  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  opened  nego¬ 
tiations  -with  the  university  for  a  series  of 
exchanges.  The  views  and  purposes  of 
the  Republic  of  Chile  were  stated  to  be 
as  follow's : 

What  the  Chilean  Government  Desired. 

For  a  number  of  years  Chile  has  looked 
almost  wholly  to  France  and  Germany 
for  educational  inspiration.  Recently 
Chile  has  decided  to  come  instead  to  the 
United  States,  both  for  teachers  who 
might  visit  Chile,  and  for  the  information 
which  Chilean  .students  and  professors 
might  obtain  through  their  researches 
here.  Therefore,  the  Chilean  Government 
proposed  to  establish  an  exchange  with 
the  United  States  of  from  two  to  four 
professors  a  year.  Of  those  from  the 
United  States  who  should  visit  Chile  it 
was  proposed  that  one  should  represent 
a  department  (economics,  history,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  law,  etc.)  of  some  university, 
a  second  should  represent  technical 
schools  (agriculture,  engineering,  manuai 
training,  mining,  etc.),  a  third  the  normal 
schools,  and  a  fourth  the  schools  of  sec¬ 
ondary  grade.  The  Chilean  Government 
desired  that  one  of  the  two  latter  should 
be  a  young  woman  who  should  teach  in 
some  Chilean  school  for  girls. 

Committee  on  Hispanic  American  Relations. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  AVheeler,  at  the  time 
president  of  the  University  of  California, 
appointed  a  committee,  which  has  .since 
been  made  permanent,  under  the  title 
“  Committee  on  Hispanic  American  Rela¬ 
tions.”  and  called  upon  it  to  discuss  the 
Chilean  project  with  the  commission 
headed  hy  Dr.  Aguirre.  After  various 
conferences  between  these  two  bodies,  it 
was  decided  that  the  committee  on 
Hispanic  American  relations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ctrlifornia  should  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  in  this 
country  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
exchanges.  In  this  form  the  university 
authorities,  in  March,  1919,  ratified  the 
project.  In  June  the  Government  of 


Chile  took  similar  action,  at  the  same 
time  appropriating  $12,000,  to  carry  the 
exchanges  into  effect  for  tlie  year  1920. 
The  committee  on  Hispanic  relations  de- 
cribes  the  plan  as  follows : 

“The  plan  for  the  exchanges  calls  for 
ench  country  to  pay  tlie  salary  and  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  of  its  own  professors,  re¬ 
ceiving  hi  exchange,  free  of  charge,  the 
professors  coming  from  the  other  coun¬ 
try  ;  thus  Americans  who  go  to  Chile  from 
the  United  States  will  receive  their  salary 
and  traveling  expenses  from  the  institu¬ 
tions  they  represent  in  this  country  (al¬ 
though  it  is  hoped  that  a  way  will  be 
found  to  relieve  them  of  this  burden), 
while  the  Chilean  Government  will  pay 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Chileans 
ivho  come  here. 

Appointments  Not  Limited  to  California. 

“  The  committee  on  Hispanic-American 
relations  does  not  intend  to  limit  appoint¬ 
ments  to  teachers  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State.  Indeed,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  purposes  of  the  exchanges  wilt 
be  better  served  if  the  appointments  are 
made  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  on  this  account  tha,t  this  circuiar  is 
being  sent  out  to  institutions  in  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

“  An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  in 
every  case  to  select  candidates  for  the  ex¬ 
changes  who  will  best  reflect  credit  upon 
this  country  and  meet  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  Chile.  The 
appointees  must  be  able  to  speak  Spanish, 
since  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  their 
classes  in  that  language.  In  each  year 
there  are  to  be  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  four  exchange  professors  from  each 
country,  of  whom  one  at  the  most  is  to 
exchange  with  a  professor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  ChUe;  the  otliers  (one,  two,  or 
three,  as  the  case  may  be)  are  to  exchange 
with  teachers  in  technical  and  secondary 
schools.  In  all  likelihood,  however,  the 
exchanges,  at  the  outset,  wdll  be  limited 
to  two  from  each  country.  The  teachers 
from  secondary  schools  who  go  to  Chile 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  teach 
English,  unless  they  are  able  to  handle 
such  subjects  as  manual  arts,  agricul¬ 
ture,  etc. 

“  Candidates  for  these  appointments 
should  come  from  institiftions  which  are 
willing  to  bear  the  expense  involved; 
these  institutions  in  turn  will  receive  the 
services  of  the  Chilean  representatives 
free  of  charge.  Candidates  must  repre¬ 
sent  institutions  which  would  be  desirable 
fields  for  the  Chileans  in  their  researches 


and  (observations  whUe  here.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  tlie  Chilean  teachers  will  ordi¬ 
narily  be  equipped  to  teach  such  subjects 
as  Spanish,  and  the  history,  law,  and 
other  social,  economic,  political,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  factors  in  contemporary  His¬ 
panic-American  life.  Exchanges,  there¬ 
fore,  will  usually  be  limited  to  universi¬ 
ties  and  large  city  schools  in  this  country. 

Both  Countries  Will  Benefit. 

“  The  Chilean  school  year  begins  in 
March  and  ends  in  December.  This 
means  that  representatives  from  the 
United  States  should  apply  for  leaves  of 
absence  to  begin  in  January,  at  which 
time  the  teachers  from  Chile  are  to  arrive 
to  take  their  places. 

“  The  committee  of  the  Univer-sity  of 
California  wishes  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  the  benefits  which  Chile  hopes  to 
receive  from  these  exchanges.  While  the 
Chileans  expect  to  derive  some  advantage 
from  the  work  of  our  teachers  in  Chile, 
they  hope  to  profit  yet  more  from  the  re¬ 
searches  of  their  own  representatives  in 
tins  country,  and  especialiy  from  their  as¬ 
sociation  with  our  teaclung  bodies  in  the 
work  of  our  schools.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  too  much  work  should  not 
be  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  for  in¬ 
vestigation  during  their  stay  in  this 
country.” 

For  the  year  1920  the  committee  on 
Hi.spanic  American  relations  has  ap¬ 
pointed  as  exchange  professors  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Chapman,  associate  professor 
of  Hispanic-American  history  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  Mr.  Edward  INI. 
Gregory,  teacher  of  Spanish  in  the  San 
Francisco  Polytechnic  High  School.  For 
tlie  year  1921  it  is  hoped  that  representa¬ 
tives  may  be  obtained  from  other  States. 

Iiiquiries  with  regard  to  the  exchange 
should  be  addi’e.ssed  to  the  chairman  or 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


SALARY  INCREASES  IN  PROVIDENCE. 

Providence  public-school  teachers  have 
been  granted  a  flat  salary  increase  of 
$165  per  capita  for  regular  teachers. 
Teachers  in  training  receive  a  flat  in¬ 
crease  of  $100.  The  average  increase  in 
salaries  is  approximately  15  per  cent. 
This  follows  a  percentage  increase  aver¬ 
aging  $75  per  capita  granted  in  November, 
1918. 


Reports  upon  activities  for  educational 
service  at  15  Arra5^  general  hospitals  and 
1  base  hospital  for  September  .show  that 
of  2,399  patients  who  receiA'ed  a  surgeon’s 
certificate  of  disability,  2,269  were  able  to 
resume  their  old  occupations  or  were  not 
in  need  of  retraining,  and  only  130  were 
designated  as  unfit  for  their  old  occupa¬ 
tion. 
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MORE  MONEY  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 

ITEMS  PROM  VARIOUS  COMMUNITIES  THAT  SHOW  EFFORT 
TO  PAY  BETTER  SALARIES  AND  HAVE  BETTER  SCHOOLS  :  : 


$500  FLAT  INCREASE  IN  ANSONIA,  CONN. 

Xo  teacher  iu  Ansouia,  Cobh.,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  les.s  than  .$1,500  a  year.  The 
new  salary  schedule  voted  unanimously 
by  the  Ansonia  board  of  education  and 
then  by  the  city  board  of  apportionment 
and  taxation  provides  a  $500  fiat  increase 
over  what  was  paid  last  j^ear.  Having 
no  grade  teacher  with  less  than  four 
years’  exiierience,  the  city  is  able  to  pay 
every  teacher  the  maximum.  The  com¬ 
plete  situation  is  described  as  follows  by 
Supt.  Riehai'd  T.  Tobin  i 

Grand  list  (estimated),  $18,000,000. 

Tax  rate  last  year  $0,022  (not  fixed 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning,  Oct.  15). 

Number  of  grade  teachers,.  75  women. 
Number  of  high-school  teachers,  15 
women,  4  men. 

Grades  1  to  6,  $1,500,  received  by  every 
teacher.  Grades  7  and  8,  .$1,600,  received 
by  evci'y  teacher. 

High  school  women,  $1,80(7,  received  by 
every  teacher.  High  school  men,  $2,100, 
received  by  twm  men.  High  school  men, 
$2,(X)0,  received  by  two  men.  Music 
.supervisor,  $2,000,  man.  Drawing  super¬ 
visor,  $1,700,  woman.  Nurse,  $1,500. 


$250,000  ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

Houston,  Tex.,  is  to  have  .$2.50,000  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  for  schools  as  a  result  of 
an  election  held  October  25,  when  the 
voters  authorized  a  special  separate  tax 
for  school  maintenance  to  the  extent  of 
.50  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Tlie 
people  voted  this  tax  by  a  majority  of 
practically  4  to  1. 

Heretofore,  Supt.  Horn  points  out,  the 
schools  have  been  supported  as  part  of  tlie 
budget  appropriation  under  the  city  com¬ 
mission.  The  additional  revenue  pro¬ 
vided  wilt  enable  the  city  to  make  its 
ma.ximum  salary  for  gi’ade  teachers 
$1 ,500,  with  a  minimum  of  $800. 


FLAT  INCREASES  OF  $«00  APPROVED  BY 
NEWTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Increases  of  $600  for  women  teachers 
and  $1,000  for  men  teachers  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  January  1,  1920,  requested  by  thi; 
teachers  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Irave  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  school  committee  of  that 
city  and  are  now'  before  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

“  The  teachers  of  the  city  are  conduct¬ 
ing  an  active  campaign,”  says  Supt.  U.  G. 
AVheeler,  “  and  .seem  to  be  gaining  the 
cordial  support  of  a  large  number  of 


the  people.  Thi.s  campaign  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  tlio  teachers  until  the  matter 
is  settled.” 


25  PER  CENT  SALARY  INCREASES  IN  NEW 
BEDFORD. 

The  salary  schedule  that  went  into 
effect  XMvember  1  in  New  Bedfoivl,  Mass., 
carried  an  increase  for  the  teachers  of 
25  per  cent  over  salaries  paid  in  June. 
In  the  case  of  the  assistants  in  grades 
1  through  7,  sew’ing,,  coolring;  sloyd,  and 
nurses.  Tiffs  represents  an  increase  of 
35  per  cent  over  June  salaries.  The 
schedule  is  given  below. 


SALARIES  AND  TRAINING  IN  A  MONTANA 
COUNTY. 

Beaverhead  County,  in  .southwestern 
Montaiui,  has  4!)  rnral  teachers  scattered 
over  an  area  slightly  larger  than  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  l)y  Adelaide  M.  Ayer,  rural  school 
supervisor  for  the  State.  Of  the  schools 
uow  in  .session  3  are  taught  by  college 
graduates,  16  hy  normal  school  graduates, 
3  hy  teach(ws  with  one  year  of  normal 
school  training,  11  by  teachers  with  le.ss 
than  one  year  of  normal  school  training, 
and  10  by  teachers  wffth  no  training. 
Three  teachers  liave  not  completed  high 


NEW  SALARY  SCHEDULE  IN  NEW'  UEDFORD. 


- 

Mini- 
.  mum. 

^£al£i- 

mum. 

Ineieasc. 

Suporintcudent  of  schools .  . 

$.5,000 
:i,2o0 
2,  .500 

Grade  supervisor .  . 

High-sehool  principal .  . . . . 

4;  .975 

3,000 

3,070 
2;  750 

Head  ot  commercial  depaTtment,  principal' of  evening  high  school,  penman- 

Men  assistants . . . . . . 

?1,,S75 

2,375 

1 -S125 

i;2.">o 

1 125 

Clerk . 

E200 

Gymnasium  assistant . 

1.100 

Accompanists . 

730 

Elementary  sehool.'c 

Principals— 

Class  A . 

3.000 

Cla:5S  B . . . . 

l.T-W 

2.500 

'  125 

I’rimary  principals — 

4  or  .5  rooms . 

1,4.50 

0  or  7  rooms . . . 

1,550 

•S  or  9  rooms. . 

lieso 

1,750 

to  or  more  rooms . . . . . . .  . . 

Assistants:  Kindergarten  and  subprimary,  grades  1  through  8,  sloyd,,sewing, 
cooking,  nurses . . .' . . . 

1,000 

1,350 

1,500 

1  70 

Teacli€rs“6£  special  classes . 

1,425 

‘  75 

Teachers  of  ungraded  eJasses. . 

1,400 

1,400 

Principal  Rockdale  Schnol . 

Principal  Plainvfne  School . 

1,400 

Supervisors; 

Music . 

2,000 
2,000 
1, 750 

2,625 

1125 

©rawing..- . . . . 

2,500 

1 125 

Sloyd..  r . .■... . 

2,500 

1 125 

Goolcing . . . 

1.500 

Sewings . . . . . . 

1,450 

. 

f^hvsical  tniining . 

1,750 

Nurses . ^ . 

1,450 

i,  ioii 

1,450 

<70 
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Supcrinl undent's  secretary . . . . 

2S.OO 

Superintendent's  elMk-s. .  ^ . . . 

1.5 

23.00 

2  1 

Storekeeper  and  janitor . . . 

:10;  75 

Attendance  officers . - . - . 

5 1.75 

Inspector  ofschool  property . . . 

46. 35 

Pepartment  mechanic! . .  . . . . . . 

33.00 

High  school; 

Engineer . . . . . 

40.00 

Assistant  engineer . - . 

:iaoo 

Fireman _ T . . . . . . 

27.00 

Head  janitor . - . 

32.00 

Outside  man. . . . 

23.00 

Women  helpers . . . . 

3.35 

Elementary  janitors; 

6-room  (or  less)  group . 

27.00 

.S-room  group ...... .t . . . . . . . 

28.00 

lO-roonT group . . . 

29^.00 

12-room  group . . . . . . . . 

31.00 

16-room  ^oup . . . 

33. 00 

20-room  group . 

35. 00 

Spate  janitors: 

First  year . . . . . 

24.  OG 

Second  year . ; . 

25. 00 

Portablc-s .  .  .  .  . 

<7.5.00 

*  Per  year  extra. 


’Per  year. 


AVcekly  jier  year. 


3 1’er  liour. 
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school  and  one  has  hud  no  high  school 
training. 

The  ininiimini  salary  being  paid  in  one- 
teacher  schools  in  this  county  is  $90  a 
month,  and  the  maximum  in  the  same 
type  of  school  is  $150.  One  principal  of  a 
three-room  school  receives  $1,800  a  year, 
and  another  principal  of  a  four-room 
school  is  paid  $2,100.  The  average  sal¬ 
ary  of  teachers  of  one  and  two  room 
schools  is  $113.80,  nearly  all  for  nine 
months’  terms.  The  average  salary  of 
college  graduates  is  $153.33,  of  normal 
school  graduates  $128,  of  teachers  with 
one  year  of  normal  school  training  $115, 
of  teachers  with  less  than  a  year  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  $110.90,  and  of  teachers 
with  no  professional  training  $104.10. 

For  teachers  with  less  than  a  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  an  average  of  $107  a  month  is 
being  paid ;  for  those  with  one  and  two 
years’  experience,  $114 ;  with  three  and 
four  years’  experience,  $128.57 ;  with  over 
four  years’  experience,  $121.44. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  CAM¬ 
PAIGN  EVERY  YEAR. 


Virginia  Negro  Organizations  Ask  Bet¬ 
ter  Schools  —  Believe  State  Can  Be 
Aroused  to  Necessity  Through  Cam¬ 
paign  Methods. 


Regular  educational  campaigns  every 
year  to  drive  home  the  necessity  for  bet¬ 
ter  educational  facilities  are  asked  by 
the  Negro  Organization  Society  and 
Negro  Teachers’  Association  of  Virginia, 
in  a  recent  message  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  John  M.  Gandy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  former  organization,  states 
the  plan  of  the  two  associations  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Educational  Campaigns. 

“  We  wish  to  make  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions:  (1)  That  a  season  be  set  aside 
every  year  during  the  school  session, 
preferably  in  the  early  part  of  the  school 
year,  in  which  a  ‘Virginia  educational 
campaign  ’  bo  waged  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  iiress,  the  pulpit,  and  mass  meetings 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  on 
the  fundamental  need  of  the  education 
of  the  young;  (2)  that  the  Negro  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Virginia  and  the 
Negro  Oi’gani.sation  Society  memorialize 
the  State  legislature  in  the  interest  of 
increased  facilities  for  the  training  of 
C'olored  teachers,  of  increased  pay  for 
teachers,  and  of  increased  length  of 
terms  for  the  rural  districts;  (3)  that 
a  season  each  year  be  set  aside  in  which 
the  claims  of  the  teaching  profession  be 
presented  to  the  student  body  in  all  of 


the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  State;  and  (4)  that,  in  all  we  do, 
we  work  in  fullJiarmony  with,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  of,  the  heads  of  our 
public-school  system,  helping  them  to 
realize  their  ambition  for  the  colored 
children  of  our  Commonwealth.” 

Less  Than  Tivo-Thirds  of  Colored  Children  in 
School. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Gandy  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  report  of  the  Virginia 
educational  survey  commission,  which 
showed  that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
colored  children  of  school  age  in  Virginia 
are  enrolled  in  school.  He  said : 

“  Measured  by  the  ratio  of  enrollment 
to  the  total  colored  population,  or  to  the 
total  colored  school  population,  the  en¬ 
rollment  now  is  approximately  what  it 
was  in  1890.  Of  the  total  colored  school 
population  at  present,  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  63  per  cent.  On  every  day 
that  the  schools  are  open  more  than  one 
out  of  every  three  of  the  colored  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  in  school  is  absent.  The 
colored  children  thus  lose  more  than 
one-third  of  the  schooling  provided. 

A  Thousand  Teachers  Short. 

“  At  present  there  are  about  3,000 
colored  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Virginia  survey  commission 
that  4,000  are  needed  to  provide  adequate 
teaching  advantages  to  the  present  colored 
population.  There  is  thus  a  shortage  of 
at  least  1,000  teachers.  The  report  says : 

“  ‘  Colored  teachers  as  a  body  have  in¬ 
adequate  education  and  training.  In  non¬ 
city  schools  more  than  one-third  have  re¬ 
reived  only  an  education  of  two  grades  of 
high-school  work  or  less;  one-half  have 
never  received  an  education  of  more  than 
three  grades  of  high-school  work;  and 
more  than  three-fourths  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  an  education  above  that  equivalent 
to  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Only 
one-fifth  have  ever  received  an  education 
in  training  equivalent  to  one  or  more 
years  of  college  or  normal  school.’ 


Children  Crowded  into  Shacks. 

“The  majority  of  the  rural  schools  are 
still  housed  in  one-room  buildings  with 
little  arrangements  for  ventilation,  light¬ 
ing,  seating,  and  sanitation.  Children 
are  crowded  into  these  shacks  far  be¬ 
yond  their  capacity,  thus  endangering  the 
pupils’  health  and  making  effective  school 
work  impossible.  In  some  of  the  cities 
the  buildings  are  old,  inadequately  fur¬ 
nished,  poorly  lieated  and  lighted,  and 
are  veritable  culture  media  of  disease 
germs. 

“  Referring  to  the  length  of  the  term  of 
noncity  schools,  the  Virginia  survey  com¬ 
mission  says :  ‘  In  1917-18  noncity  schools 
for  colored  children  were  open  on  the 
average  six  months.  In  55  counties  the 
average  length  of  the  term  for  colored 
schools  was  .six  months  or  less ;  in  10 
counties  the  county-wide  averages  were 
five  months,  and  in  1  county  3.2  months. 
So  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  230  noncity 
schools  (colored)  individually  examined, 
the  school  terms  was  five  months  or  less.’ 

What  Neeroes  Want. 

In  a  final  summary  of  the  need  of 
Virginia  Negroes,  Mr.  Gandy  pointed  out 
that  they  do  not  .seek  social  equality ; 
that  they  do  want  equal  accommodations 
in  public  carriers,  decent  living  quarters, 
equality  of  wages  for  the  same  work^ — 
especially  in  teaching,  where  “  there  is 
a  glaring  discrimination  between  the  pay 
for  white  and  colored  teachers  holding 
the  same  grade  of  certificate;”  and 
equivalent  educational  advantages.  On 
this  point  he  said: 

“  We  want  the  same  provisions  made 
for  the  education  of  our  children  as  are 
made  for  the  white  children  ;  that  justice 
be  done  in  the  distribution  of  the  public 
school  funds;  that  equal  high-school  ad¬ 
vantages  in  curriculum  and  equipment  be 
provided ;  that  the  compulsory  school  law 
be  made  as  binding  upon  colored  children 
as  upon  white  children ;  and  that  the 
State  provide  opportunities  of  college 
training  for  colored  youth.” 


Illiteracy  existed  before  we  went  to  war.  It  existed  because  children 
had  gone  to  work  instead  of  to  school.  Adult  illiteracy  is  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  child  labor.  The  census  in  1910  warned  us,  but  we  did  not 
heed,  that  the  areas  of  rural  child  labor  and  of  adult  illiteracy  are  largely 
identical. 

The  illiteracy  in  our  draft  army  shocked  us.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
spend  millions  at  once  on  elementary  full  term  schools  for  children,  we 
shall  have  a  double  adult  illiteracy  in  a  few  years.  The  Federal  child 
labor  law  protects  only  children  in  mines,  quarries,  and  factories.  We 
must  protect  every  child,  and  the  protection  of  the  school  is  the  surest  and 
sanest.  It  is  costly  in  money,  but  cheap  and  effective  in  result. — 
Julia  C.  Lathrop. 
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MAKES  ITS  PHOTOGRAPHS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


to  luis  Ijeea  oiio  of  ()ur  most  iiot'loctod 


National  Geograivhic  Society  Establishes  Pictorial  Geography  School  Service, 
Emphasizes  Importance  of  Visual  Teaching. 


Til  order  tluit  its  immense  iH'servoir  of 
pliotogniiihs  on  every  plmse  of  geography 
nia\  Ik'  made  available  to  scdiools  at  this 
time  of  nnprecedenied  demand  for  such 
teaching  matei’ial,  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  has  established  a  scliool 
service  which  is  issuing,  from  its  vast 
]hctorial  coilection,  a  series  known  as  tlie 
rictorial  Geography. 

“  d’wo  causes  have  contributed  to  a 
lieavy  demand  for  illustrative  geographic 
material,”  says  a  statement  issued  by  the 
sociely.  “  One  is  the  flood  tide  of  interest 
in  countries  of  tin*  world  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ebb  of  the  tVorld  Var  and  the 
daM'ii  of  new  international  relationships. 
A  second  is  tlie  educational  movement  for 
visual  teaching,  wliich  lias  been  especially 
strung  in  the  field  of  geographic  study. 

Demands  for  Pictorial  Service. 

“  In  responsi'  to  the  numerous  requests, 
which  iHM'ame  esiK'cially  insistent  in  the 
past  two  years,  for  the  society’s  pictorial 
material  in  more  convenient  form  than 
the  oflicial  magazine,  the  department  of 
school  service  was  created,  with  Uliss 
.Tessie  G.  Tfurrall  at  its  head. 

“  Having  in  mind  courses  in  geograjihy 
the  country  over.  Miss  Burrall  and  a 
corjis  of  export  assistants  culled  the  tiles 
of  the  society  for  picture  material,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  unrivaled  illustrations 
in  colors,  and  prepared  the  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  each  with  about  200  words  of  ap- 
pnqiriate  text,  which  make  up  the  sots  of 
the  Pictorial  Geography. 

“  So  far  tliere  have  been  issued  four 
sets,  those  on  Eskimo  Life,  and  Sahara 
Life,  each  containing  24  sheets;  while 
those  on  The  Land,  Water,  Air,  and  The 
United  States,  each  contain  48  sheets. 
The  picture  subjects,  and  the  reading 
matter  accompanying  each  picture,  are 
in  c-onformity  with  current  goo.graphy 
courses. 

“  More  .sets  are  lanng  issued  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  All  are  to  be  printed  on 
paper  of  the  .same  quality,  in  sheets  of 
0  by  1 1  inches,  loo.se  leaf,  as  those  already 
published. 

A  Cooperative  Effort  at  Geography  Teaching. 

“  Since  the  National  Geographic  Society 
is  not  a  money-making  institution,  paj'S 
no  dit  idends,  nor  reajis  any  pecuniaiy 
profit  from  its  work,  it  was  able  to 
issue  die  sets  at  cost.  Tht'  society  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dxtes  of  its 


700,(Xi0  members,  hence  the  placing  of 
these  pictures  in  the  schools  at  the  mere 
cost  of  printing,  and  at  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  obtaining  the  picture  material, 
represents  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  these  members  to  promote  the  aim 
of  the  society,  which  was  fomided  and  is 
carried  on  for  ‘  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  geographic  knowledge.’  ” 

There  are  several  other  interesting 
aspects  in  connection  with  the  picture 
method  of  teaching  geography,  which  arc 
described  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Scliools  Without  Maps. 

“For  a  time,  at  least,  schools  will  be 
without  accurate  maps  of  the  newly 
definied  boundaries  on  every  continent 
but  ours. 

“  But  why  worry,  for  the  time  being, 
about  maps?  Maps  are  necessary,  but 
before'  they  can  glow  with  Hri'  and  mean¬ 
ing,  the  things  that  grow  and  live  and 
move  inside  the  boundaries  they  indicate 
must  be  impressed  upon  a  child's  mind. 

“  -Vnywtiy,  maps  or  no  maps,  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  school  children,  through 
the  I’ictori.nl  Geogrtiphy,  are  to  be  taken 
on  a  sight-seeing  piclure  tour  of  the 
woi'ld. 

“  There  is  a  deeper  meaning  to  this 
than  the  mere  teclinical  improvement  in 
teaching  geography,  ’riie  study  of  geo.g- 
raphy  is  a  major  factor  in  world  peace. 

“  Permanent  world  pi'ace  can  be  estab- 
lished  only  through  a  syinpidhetic  under¬ 
standing  among  world  peojih's  of  each 
other’s  problems. 

Knowledge  is  the  Important  Thing. 

“  Perhaps  this  country  ought  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  Great  Britain  and  Hejas, 
with  the  new  Czccho-Slovakia  and  the 
ancient  China,  with  Portugal,  Idberia, 
and  Peru  in  a  league  of  nations.  Per¬ 
haps  not.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  to  be  intelligent  the  opinion  must  be 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  these  prospec¬ 
tive  international  associates. 

“  Schools  must  give  the  groundwork 
of  geography  which  Avill  enable  citizens 
of  the  future  to  play  an  intelligent  part 
in  the  new  world  order.  Not  a  world 
order  Ijased  upon  any  particular  plan  or 
alliance ;  but  the  world  order  brought 
about  by  the  changing  economic,  indu.s- 
trial,  social,  and  political  conditions — 
brought  about,  in  other  words,  by  the 
processes  of  that  geography  which  hither- 


school  studies. 

Printed  Page  Alone  Inadequate. 

“  One  reason  for  this  neglect  has  been 
the  inadequate  medium  of  the  printed 
page  for  teaching  of  geography.  That  is 
why  the  National  Geographical  Sm-iety 
has  adopted  a  slogan  of  ‘  Teach  geography 
through  pictures,’  a  slogan  which  is  b('ing 
widely  accepted. 

“  Recall  your  own  school  days  and  you 
will  sense  the  reason  why  geography  is 
hard  to  teach  in  the  old  way.  What  men¬ 
tal  picture  did  you  get  from  the  dolini- 
tion,  ‘  a  lake  is  a  body  of  water  in  a  de¬ 
pression  of  the  earth’s  surface’? 

“Whatever  the  mental  picture,  it  was 
vague,  probably  depressing,  too.  Put  into 
a  child’s  hand  a  picture  of  T.ake  Como,  of 
Lake  Geneva,  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  he 
will  thrill  at  the  spectacle. 

“  Show  him  pictures  of  islands,  of 
capes,  of  mountains,  and  he  will  get  the 
idea  at  a  hash. 

“  By  pictures  the  peoples  of  foreign 
lands,  the  crops  they  raise,  the  houses 
they  live  in,  the  clothes  they  wear,  all  be¬ 
come-  real  to  the  child. ,  There  you  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  distribution  of  these  elemental  things, 
which  is  economics ;  and  of  the  habits  of 
those  peoples,  which  is  sociology,  and  you 
arrive  at  the  precise  problems  which  the 
citizen  of  to-morrow,  your  school  pupil 
of  to-day,  will  be  called  upon  to  consider, 
for  the  good  or  evil  of  this  United  States.’’ 


A  good  illustration  nf  the  inade-  6 
quate  pay  of  teachers  comes  from  | 
Kentucky.  On  account  of  the  low  i 
salary  the  principal  of  a  rural 
school  resigned  to  accept  better 
pay  in  other  work.  A  man  who 
had  had  a  normal  school  training 
and  several  years  of  experience  as 
a  teacher  accepted  the  position. 

In  order  to  assist  in  supporting  his 
family,  he  bought  a  small  farm. 

To  work  it  he  had  to  pay  farm 
hands  who  could  not  read  or  write 
a  dollar  a  day  more  than  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  service  as  principal 
of  the  school.  The  salary  is  not 
suflB-cient  to  enable  him  to  live  and 
pay  board  in  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  located.  He  must 
therefore  remain  at  home  and  ride 
on  the  train  15  miles  each  morning 
and  evening. 
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“  USE  YOUR  GOVERNMENT.” 

“Use  Your  Governmeut  ”  is  the  title 
of  ti  recent  book  describing  the  work  of 
tlie  Government  liureaus  at  Washington. 
It  is  evident  tliat  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  “using  their  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  more  and  more.  Figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  show 
that  in  the  past  year  this  bureau  re¬ 
ceived  227,958  letters  from  corre.spond- 
ents,  as  compared  with  18,463  in  1910. 
Tlie  growtli  has  been  a  steady  one — 
45,543  in  1912 ;  68,528  in  1913 ;  84,332  in 
1914;  86,817  in  1915;  120,078  in  1916; 
137,805  in  1917;  162,479  in  1918,  and 
227,956  in  1919.  This  does  not  include 
reports  and  returned  questionnaires.  No 
doubt  other  bureaus  could  show  as  re¬ 
markable  figures. 

In  responding  to  these  inquiries  and 
carrying  on  its  general  work  the  bureau 
mailed  out  a  considerable  number  of 
documents  and  circulars.  Even  with  the 
restrictions  that  prevail  on  size  of  edi¬ 
tions  and  the  policy  of  maintaining  prac¬ 
tically  no  free  lists  of  individuals,  the 
bureau  distributed  a  million  and  a  half 
documents  and  nearly  as  many  brief 
circulars,  besides  the  regular  periodical 
issues  of  40,000  twice  a  month  for  School 
Life,  21,447  for  Americanization,  and 
12,500  for  the  IMontlily  Record  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Educational  Publications.  In  the 
few  months  during  which  National 
School  Service  was  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  department  it  went  out  in 
editions  of  583,000  copies  twice  a  month 
— one  to  every  teacher  in  the  United 
States  who  could  be  reached. 

There  is  always  a  real  question  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  printed  documents,  though 


it  is  generally  admitted  that  printed  pub¬ 
lications  are  more  likely  to  hit  the  mark 
in  the  educational  field  than  in  some 
others — practical  agriculture,  for  in¬ 
stance.  The  ideal  that  the  bureau  has 
set  itself  is  to  give  help  wherever  it  can ; 
to  answer  as  many  inquiries  as  possible ; 
to  send  little  without  special  request,  but 
to  encourage  people  to  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion,  and  wherever  practicable  to  pay,  at 
actual  cost,  for  the  more  formal  publica¬ 
tions;  and  in  general  to  furnish  the  re¬ 
sults  of  collected  experience  as  widely 
but  as  specifically  as  possible. 

Between  this  ideal  and  actual  practice 
a  large  gap  must  necessarily  intervene. 
With  a  thousand  inquiries  a  day  on  al¬ 
most  as  many  subjects  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  practicaliy  the  same  force  to 
handle  the  business  as  handled  it  when  it 
was  one-tenth  the  size,  somebody  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  disappointed  and  some  requests 
are  going  to  be  overlooked  or  long  de¬ 
layed.  That  the  printed  word  of  the 
Government  in  education  is  having  its 
effect,  however,  is  more  and  more  clearly 
evident,  especially  in  the  way  States  and 
local  communities  are  carrying  into  op¬ 
eration  the  suggestions  offered  by  the 
central  Federal  agency  for  education. 
That  these  suggestions  come  entirely 
without  any  compulsory  power  behind 
them,  but  with  the  far  more  compelling 
force  of  convictions  reached  as  the  result 
of  impartial  investigation,  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  best  possible  reasons  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  in  the  (“ducational  field  to 
“  Use  Your  Government.” 

CENSUS  MATERIAL  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

A  circular  for  teachers,  contain¬ 
ing  material  on  the  1920  census, 
which  begins  Jan.  2,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census.  School  officials  in  the 
larger  cities  will  receive  copies  of 
this  circular  for  distribution  to 
their  teachers.  Teachers  who  de¬ 
sire  copies  for  use  with  their 
classes  and  do  not  receive  them  in 
the  way  indicated  may  apply  to 
the  Director  of  the  Census,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  EXTENSION  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

“France  is  note  seeking  ike  means 
tclierehy  she  can  open  fhe  doors  of  ike 
universities  io  ail  men  icoriky  of  cniranee 
and  able  io  profit  thereby.  U7iircrsity 
training  must  cease  to  be  the  privilege  of 
any  single  group  of  society  and  become 
the  eonimoji  property  of  all.” 

In  these  words,  quoted  from  a  Har¬ 
vard  College  publication.  Dr.  LC*vy-Bruhl, 

•  French  exchange  prnfes.sor  from  the  Sor- 
bonne,  shows  the  educational  kinship  of 
the  two  nations  in  a  striking  way.  The 
war  has  indeed  shown  America,  as  it  has 
France,  that  “  education,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
the  greatest  good,  must  be  widely  dif¬ 
fused  among  every  class  represented  in 
the  Nation.” 

As  to  the  means  for  bringing  this  about, 
Fi’ance  is  seeking  for  light,  just  as  other 
nations  are.  Says  Dr.  Levy-Bruhl : 

“  AYliether  this  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  means  of  scholarships,  by  govern¬ 
ment  aid,  or  in  some  other  way,  France 
has  not  yet  decided ;  but  the  ablest  men 
of  the  country  are  now  at  work  on  the 
problem.  The  war  taught  France  that 
education  has  passed  from  a  luxury  into 
a  necessity.  When  early  in  the  war  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  officers  were  killed,  we  were 
forced  to  call  on  men  from  civil  life  and, 
naturally,  those  best  educated,  best  filled 
the  gap. 

“  In  the  time  of  reconstruction  at  hand 
to-day,  France  must  make  the  most  of  the 
slender  stock  that  is  left  her.  \Ve  must 
start  afre.sh  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of 
our  scientists  and  scholars,  and  we  must 
choose  as  broad  and  firm  a  foundation  as 
possiljle.  Every  child  in  France  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
its  latent  possibilities. 

“  Hereafter,  also,  there  will  be  a  greater 
importance  attached  to  the  study  of 
social  questions.  Social  economj'  and 
kindred  subjects  wilt  assume  far  larger 
proportions  than  hitherto.  All  tliat  per¬ 
tains  to  society  should  be  considered  as 
a  field  of  objective  research  for  science. 

“  I  have  also  felt  a  tendency  in  France 
lately  to  reduce  the  number  of  lecture 
courses,  and  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
individual.  The  student  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  his  instructors 
and  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  answers  to 
the  questions  that  trouble  him.  In  this 
closer  relationship  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  both  by  pupil  and  teacher. 

“  In  France  the  students  are  only  now 
coming  back  to  the  universities..  One  can 
not  yet  say  definitely  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  changes  the  war  has  wrought,  but 
that  education  has  ceased  to  be  a  class 
I  privilege  can  no  longer  be  doubted.” 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


Educational  psychology,  by  Daniel 
Starcli.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1919.  473  p.  diagrs.,  tables 
12“. 

“  The  preparation  ot  this  hook  has  been 
carried  out  according  to  two  fundamental 
purposes :  First,  to  present  that  material 
which  seems  to  be  most  useful  and  relevant 
to  the  problems  of  educational  psychology  ; 
and  second,  to  maintain  a  strictly  experi¬ 
mental,  scientific  viewpoint  in  discussing 
these  problems.  The  result  of  these  aims 
has  been  a  considerable  reduction  on  the 
amount  of  space  usually  devoted  in  texts  on 
educational  psychology  to  certain  topics 
such  as  instinct,  fatigue,  and  imagery,  and 
the  inclusion  of  new  topics  such  as  tests 
of  intelligence,  studying,  transference  of 
training  in  school  subjects,  the  assignment 
of  marks,  and  much  of  the  material  in  Part 
III,  which  has  as  yet  not  found  a  place  in 
textbooks.” 

The  chapter  headings  arc  :  Problems  and 
scope  of  educational  psychology ;  The  in¬ 
stinctive  elements  of  native  equipment ; 
Variations  in  human  capacities ;  Correla¬ 
tion  among  human  capacities ;  Sex  differ¬ 
ences  ;  The  inheritance  of  mental  traits ; 
The  measurement  of  mental  capacities ; 
Analysis  of  problems ;  The  reception  of 
stimuli ;  A,  Sensory  defects,  P,  Percep¬ 
tion  and  observation  of  sensory  material ; 
The  rate  and  progress  of  learning ;  How  to 
study ;  Transference  of  training  in  special 
mental  functions  ;  Transference  of  training 
in  abilities  in  school  subjects ;  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  learning  school  subjects  ;  Read¬ 
ing  ;  Handwriting ;  Spelling ;  Language ; 
Arithmetic;  History;  Marks  as  measures 
of  school  work. 

IJssenlials  of  Americanization,  by  Emory 
S.  Bogardus  .  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  press, 
1919.  303  p.  12°. 

'■  There  are  many  private  and  semipublic 
organizations  which  are  carrying  on  unre¬ 
lated  plans  of  assimilation.  In  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  some  of  these  organizations,  Ameri¬ 
canization  is  receiving  a  narrow-minded  and 
autocratic  expression.  It  will  fail  wherever 
It  denies  the  validity  of  comprehensive  and 
fundamental  principles.  We  dare  not  base  it 
chiefly  on  compulsion.  We  must  make  it 
attractive  and  magnetic  and  just.  To  help 
meet  this  need  is  the  third  leading  purpose 
which  has  caused  the  writing  of  this 
treatise.” 

The  author  defines  Americanization  as 
‘‘  the  educational  process  of  unifying  both 
native-born  and  foreign-born  Americans  in 
perfect  support  of  the  principles  of  liberty, 
union,  democracy,  and  brotherhood.” 

Iloic  to  teach  religion,  pi-inciples  and 
method.s,  by  George  Herbert  Betts. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon 
press  [c  1919].  223  p.  12°. 

Discusses  :  The  teacher  himself  ;  the  great 
objective  ;  the  fourfold  foundation — right 
aims,  right  materials,  right  organization, 
right  presentation  ;  religious  knowledge  of 
most  worth  ;  religious  attitudes  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  ;  connecting  religious  instruction  with 


life  and  conduct ;  the  subject  matter  of 
religious  education ;  the  organization  of  ma¬ 
terial  ;  the  technique  of  teaching ;  making 
truth  vivid ;  types  of  teaching ;  methods 
used  in  the  recitation. 

Principles  and  methods  of  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  for  use  in  teacher  training 
classes,  [by]  William  H.  Dooley  .  ,  . 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  A. 
Prosser  .  .  .  Boston,  New  York  [etc.], 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [c  1919]. 
257  p.  diagrs.  12°. 

Comprises  short  chapters  on  the  value  of 
industrial  education,  needs  of  trades  and  in¬ 
dustries,  how  men  have  been  trained,  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  industrial  schools,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  industrial  schools,  evening  industrial 
courses,  an  industrial  survey,  principles  of 
psychology  underlying  learning,  general 
methods  of  teaching,  general  methods  for 
teaching  in  industrial  education,  methods  of 
teaching  shopwork,  methods  of  teaching  in¬ 
terpretation  of  blue  prints  and  shop  sketch¬ 
ing,  methods  of  teaching  shop  science,  in¬ 
dustrial  or  shop  mathematics,  methods  of 
teaching  English,  manual  training  versus  in¬ 
dustrial  education. 


BUDGETS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  THRIFT 
INSTRUCTION. 


Teaching  of  the  family  budget  (“  how 
to  divide  the  dollar”)  as  a  means  for 
thrift  is  urged  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
department  of  public  instrtiction.  Miss 
Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  supervi.sor  of  home 
economics,  says  in  an  appeal  to  teachers 
of  the  State : 

“  The  principle  of  the  budget  should 
be  a  basic  factor  in  planning  the  food 
and  clothing  courses.  We  can  not  hope 
by  means  of  one  or  two  isolated  lessons 
to  influence  our  students  and  indirectly 
their  parents  to  consider  the  budget 
system.  It  is  suggested  that  you  ti’y  the 
following  plan : 

“  1.  Teach  Lesson  I  in  ‘  Suggested  Les¬ 
sons  Plans  for  Teaching  the  Budget,’  is¬ 
sued  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  or  a  similar  lesson  of  your 
own  planning.  This  lesson  teaches  the 
importance  of  personal  accounts  and  the 
personal  budget.  Start  in  this  way  with 
all  your  classes.  Urge  your  pupils  to 
persuade  their  parents  to  give  them  a 
definite  allowance.  Have  your  pupils 
write  .short  articles  arguing  the  value  of 
the  allowance.  If  you  get  a  good  paper 
on  this  send  it  in  to  the  ‘  Exchange.’  Also 
have  it  printed  in  your  local  newspaper. 

“  2.  Teach  the  class  how  to  keep  ac¬ 
counts.  A  very  good  personal  account 
book  may  be  purchased  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Address  Publication 


Department,  GOO  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  price  10  cents.  Encourage 
them  to  start  the  accounts  immediately. 
Prom  time  to  time  ask  for  reports  on 
progress.  Encourage  them  to  bring  their 
problems  into  class  for  discussion. 

“  3.  Have  the  pupils  make  a  clothing 
budget.  Use  this  as  a  basis  for  many 
dLscussions  in  clothing  classes.  In  con¬ 
sidering  costs  of  materials  remind  them 
that  the  clothing  budget  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  influencing  our  deci¬ 
sions. 

“4.  After  the  pupils  are  welt  started 
with  personal  accounts,  teach  Lesson  II 
on  the  ‘  Family  Budget.’  In  connection 
with  this  lesson  use  the  booklet  ‘Thrift 
in  the  Household,’  prepared  by  IMr.  P.  F. 
Neverman,  of  IMouroe,  Wis.  A  copy  of 
this  will  be  sent  to  you.  If  you  desire 
additional  copies,  write  to  J.  H.  Pueli- 
cher.  State  director,  Wisconsin  War  Sav¬ 
ings  division,  415  East  Water  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

“  5.  Report  to  the  exchange  your  suc¬ 
cess  in  teaching  the  budget.” 


A  BELGIAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  will  confess  also,  although  it  may 
seem  puerile  enough,  I  was  greatly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  seeing  the  land  and  the 
people  immortalized  by  IMark  Twain. 
When  I  first  saw  the  Mis.sissippi,  which 
still  seemed  to  me  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  (those 
heroes  of  my  boyhood),  it  gave  me  a  thrill 
of  emotion  almost  as  intense  as  when  I 
took  off  my  hat  to  the  Statue  of  laberty 
on  entering  New  York  Harbor.  I  am  sure 
this  will  sound  very  irreverent  to  those 
Americans  who,  unlike  myself  and  many 
Europeans,  consider  Mark  Twain  as  an 
entertainer  and  nothing  more.  Perhaps 
one  must  be  a  foreigner  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  America  beating  through  that  humor¬ 
ous  philosophy  of  his. — Henry  dc  Han. 


“  The  Remaking  of  a  Mind.” 


“  We  rank  our  instructors  not 
on  the  number  of  their  degrees,  on 
the  depth  of  their  learning,  nor  on 
the  books  they  have  written,  but 
on  their  ability  to  ‘  come  along¬ 
side  ’  and  in  heart-to-heart  fashion 
help  the  student  to  help  him¬ 
self.” —  MassaeJmseffs  Depart¬ 
ment  of  University  Eictension. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE  TEACHING  IN 

HANDS  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHOKI- 

TIES  IN  INDIANA. 

Toaclilng  of  heallli  and  liygieue  iu  the 
schools  of  Indiana  is  piaced  squarely  up 
to  the  local  school  autliorities  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Education  on  November  7,  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

In  view  of  health  conditio)is  generally 
Hirougliout  the  State  and  of  numerous 
requests  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  favoring  the  teaching  of  health 
and  hygiene  as  an  additional  subject  to 
the  branches  now  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  it  is  recommended  by  the  board 
that  the  subject  of  health  and  hygiene  be 
taught  in  the  schools  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustee  or 
trustees  and  other  school  officers  iu  con¬ 
trol,  the  advancement  of  pupils  require 
it  and  conditions  generally  justify  it, 
subject  to  these  conditions: 

The  subject,  when  introduced  in  the 
schools,  shall  be  taught  by  a  regular 
licensed  teacher,  licensed  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  for  the  examination  or  for  a 
licen.se  iu  the  subject  who  is  not  a  regis¬ 
tered  nurse  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  This 
examination  shall  be  held  at  the  time 
regular  teachers’  examinations  are  held, 
and  the  license,  when  Issued,  shall  entitle 
the  holder  to  supervise  and  teach  hygiene 
and  health  in  both  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  the  State.  The  rules  of 
the  board  now  iu  effect  with  respect  to 
the  issuing  of  teachers’  licenses,  and  not 
contrary  to  the  foregoing,  shall  apply  to 
the  issuing  of  this  license. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  followed 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  board  to  consider  the  legality  and  ad- 
visibility  of  establishing  a  department  of 
healtli  and  hygiene  iu  the  public  schools. 
The  committee  consisted  of  E.  U.  Graff, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Indianapolis ; 
Benjamin  J.  Burris,  assistant  State 
superintendent  of  schools ;  and  E.  B. 
AVetlierow,  State  high  school  in.spector. 


STANDARDIZING  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

“  The  detection  of  physical  defects  in 
school  children  and  the  adoption  of  pre¬ 
ventive  as  well  as  curative  measures  are 
now  generally  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  service  of  a  well-ordered 
school  system,”  says  Dr.  J.  H.  Berko- 
wdtz  in  Bulletin  1910,  No.  2,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  “  The  time  has 
long  since  passed  for  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  school  physician 
and  the  school  nurse  shall  have  their 


places  in  the  school  along  with  the 
teacher.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  provide 
physicians  and  nurses.  A  worker  of  any 
kind  implies  a  place  and  tools  for  the 
work.  The  responsibility  of  providing 
the  workshops  and  the  tools  rests  upon 
school  authorities.  School  administrators 
who  are  planning  new  school  buildings 
can  commit  no  more  serious  error  than 
omission  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
work  of  health  examination  and  super¬ 
vision.  If  they  already  have  medical  in¬ 
spection,  the  need  of  such  rooms  should 
bo  apparent  to  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  have  medical  inspec¬ 
tion,  they  should  prepare  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  introduction  of  that  essential 
service.”  , 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A  recent  act  of  the  Michigan  Legisla¬ 
ture  provides  for  physical  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  (State.  It  re¬ 
quires  boards  of  education  in  city  school 
districts  and  graded  school  districts  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  more  than  3,000  to 
engage  competent  instructors  in  physical 
training  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
place  and  equipment  f<jr  instruction  and 
training  in  physical  training.  Other 
school  boards  may  make  such  provision. 
The  law  provides  that  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  shall  appoint  a 
State  director  of  physical  training  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  State 
superintendent  may  prescribe  under  this 
act. 


THE  FAIRY  RING  AND  A  CALIFORNIA 
RURAL  SCHOOL. 

“  Bowerbank  district  is  two  years 
old,”  writes  ^Irs.  Marguerite  L.  Ashe, 
custodian  of  the  Bowerbank  school  dis¬ 
trict  branch,  Kern  County  Free  Library, 
Buttonw'illow,  Calif.,  iu  a  recent  issue  of 
“  News  Notes  of  California  Libraries.” 

“  It  has  a  new  modem  schoolhouse 
located  In  the  midst  of  sagebrush,  with 
no  occupied  habitation  nearer  it  than  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Most  of  the  pupils  are 
children  of  tenants.  They  are  neces¬ 
sarily  more  or  less  transient.  Most  of 
them  drive  long  distances,  often  starting 
from  home  at  sunrise  and  returning  at 
dark. 

“  The  building  is  a  one-teacher  struc¬ 
ture,  containing  a  classroom,  an  ante¬ 
room,  teacher’s  study,  and  (dream  of 
dreams ! )  a  beautiful  modern  white- 


enameled  kitchenette.  In  the  plans  ihis 
was  included  to  use  in  serving  refresh¬ 
ments  for  social-center  affairs.  But 
wdien  I  beheld  it  ‘  my  heart  leaped  ui)  for 
joy,’  for  I  had  a  vision  of  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  les.sous  and  hot  lunches. 

“As  the  days  grew  cooler  and  the  cold 
luncheon  palled,  the  girls  talked  and  the 
boys  dreamed  of  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate. 
As  this  is  a  dairy  country,  milk  was  not 
an  item,  one  trustee  donating  a  gallon  a 
day.  The  children  brought  sugar  and 
chocolate  and  our  dream  came  to  pass. 
I  called  a  meeting  of  the  mothers  and  we 
decided  to  solicit  donations,  cook  the 
food  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  serve  it  free  to 
all.  AVe  decided  to  serve  but  one  dish 
each  day. 

“  The  work  wus  divided  among  the 
pupils,  contributions  poured  in,  and  our 
one  hot  article  of  food  supplemented  the 
luncheon  carried  from  home.  Our  super¬ 
visors  have  given  us  a  fairy  ring  and  a 
fairy  godmother.  I  touched  my  fairy 
ring,  and  our  fairy  godmother,  known  iu 
the  vernacular  as  the  county  librarian, 
sent  us  cookery  books  that  would  charm 
any  child.  One  especially,  ‘  AAffien  Mother 
Lets  Us  Cook,’  was  a  real  delight,  because 
the  wording  is  simple  and  the  food  such 
as  young  children  can  prepare. 

“  During  the  days  of  limited  sugar  and 
candy,  came  the  call  for  sweet  things, 
and  ‘  AA'hen  Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Candy,’ 
obtained  from  the  county  library,  solved 
this  problem.  After  a  time  the  boys 
longed  to  do  their  share  of  entertaining. 
In  ‘  real  life  ’  most  of  my  boys  are  trap¬ 
pers,  hunters,  and  cowboys.  Of  course 
they  live  at  home  with  their  parents,  at¬ 
tend  school,  and  to  the  uninitiated  they 
are  like  other  boys.  But  really  they  are 
living  a  double  life,  playing  one  part. 
They  longed  for  a  real  camp  and  game 
cooked  in  the  open.  Our  county  library 
sent  us  the  ‘  American  Boys’  Handy  Book,’ 
which  tells  exactly  how  to  build  huts  of 
sagebrush  wdth  an  open  lireplace  in  the 
front.  In  less  than  two  days  the  boys 
had  the  hut  completed,  rabbits  killed, 
dressed  and  cooked,  and  ‘  we  girls  ’  were 
invited  to  partake  of  their  hospitality. 
AVith  luncheon  spread  and  hot  game 
cooked  over  a  real  campfire,  who  could 
fail  to  provide  an  appetite? 

“All  our  work  has  been  play.  Each 
relay  has  tried  to  have  its  food  taste  a 
little  better  than  any  other.  AVe  Imve 
learned  to  save,  to  use  whatever  is  pro- 
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vided,  to  iirepare  it  the  liest  we  can,  and 
to  share  what  we  have  with  others.  We 
hav(>  learned  neatnes.s,  promptness,  un¬ 
selfishness,  teamwork,  and  consideration 
for  others.  We  liave  created  a  desire  to 
make  others  coinfortabie  and  happy,  and, 
best  of  all,  we  have  learned  to  serve  our¬ 
selves,  for  each  pupil  is  recpiired  to  wash 
and  put  away  his  own  dishes.  Cowboys, 
hunters,  and  trappers  wash  dishes,  too. 
They  can  also  sew  on  buttons  and  darn, 
‘  but  that  is  another  story.’ 

“  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what 
dishes  we  prepared.  We  servetl  vege¬ 
table  soup,  homemade  egg  noodles  cooked 
in  beef  broth,  cream  soups  (such  as  po¬ 
tato,  tomato,  lima  beaus,  corn,  and  navy 
beans),  beef  stew,  macaroni,  chocolate, 
rice,  mashed  potatoes  with  brown  gravy, 
potatoes  southern  style,  rice  plain  or 
Spanish,  pink  beans  with  bacon  or  spiced 
with  tomato  sauce,  tomatoes  plain  or 
Spanish,  rabbit  fricassee,  mustard  greens, 
peas,  corn,  and  Swiss  soup.  Ail  these 
recipes,  except  the  last,  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  simple  cookery  books,  such  as  I 
have  mentioned,  through  your  county 
library.” 


THIRTY  -  NINE  STATES  HAVE 
MOTHERS’  PENSION  LAWS. 


Mothers’  pension  laws,  designed  in  part 
to  make  it  possible  for  widowed  mothers 
to  give  their  children  an  education,  are 
now  in  effect  in  39  States,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  development  has  all  come 
since  1911,  and  indicates,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  “  a  widespread 
and  deep-rooted  conviction  that  no  child 
should  be  deprived  of  homo  life  and  a 
mother’s  care  because  of  poverty  alone.” 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  different  States. 
Some  States  provide  pensions  only  for 
widowed  mothers ;  others  include  women 
who  are  divorced  or  who  may  have  been 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  or  those 
whose  husbands  are  in  prison,  in  State 
asylums,  or  who  are  otherwise  incapaci¬ 
tated.  In  three  States,  expectant  mothers 
may  receive  mothers’  pensions ;  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  mothers  of  chil¬ 
dren  born  out  of  wedlock  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  law. 

The  age  up  to  which  an  allowance  may 
be  made  for  a  child  varies  from  13  to  17 
years.  Only  one  State  has  a  13-year 
maximum,  but  this  State  allows  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  16  years  if  the  child  is  ill  or  in¬ 
capacitated  for  work.  Sixteen  years  is 
the  maximum  in  the  greatest  number  of 
States.  One  State  and  Alaska  give  17  as 
a  maximum  and  one  other  State  with  a 


16-year  limit  for  boys  makes  17  a  maxi¬ 
mum  in  the  case  of  girls. 

The  amounts  of  the  allowances  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  States ;  they  range 
from  $2  per  week  per  child,  to  $25  a  month 
for  one  cliild  and  $15  for  each  additional 
child.  In  many  States  the  amount  is 
considered  far  too  low  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  family  life,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  living.  “  It  is  encouraging  to  note, 
however,”  says  the  Bureau  Bulletin, 
“  that  the  newer  laws  and  more  recent 
amendments,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
in  the  direction  of  making  more  liberal 
allowances  and  of  raising  the  age  limits 
of  the  children  who  may  be  aided  to  keep 
pace  with  advances  made  in  child  labor 
and  compulsory  education  laws.” 


“SWAMPED  WITH 
STUDENTS.” 


Education  Boai’d  Official  Finds  Recruit¬ 
ing  Material  Shunned — Institutions  of 
Every  Size  Share  in  Heavy  Registra¬ 
tion  Figures. 


“  We  are  swamped  with  students.  In 
our  dornulm'y  there  are  six  to  a  room. 
I  am  spending  about  a  fourth  of  my 
time  writing  letters  and  saying  orally 
to  parents  that  we  have  no  room  for 
their  children.” 

This  reply  of  the  president  of  a 
southern  mountain  school  to  the  board 
of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcli  when  the  board  sought  to  furnish 
publicity  matter  for  recruiting  students 
characterizes  the  college  enrollment  situa¬ 
tion  as  observed  by  those  having  to  do 
with  colleges  of  all  sizes  this  year.  An 
official  of  the  Methodist  board  says,  in 
a  statement  describing  the  situation,  not 
only  in  the  schools  of  his  denomination, 
but  generally : 

High-Water  Mark  in  Registration. 

“  This  high-water  mark  in  registration 
is  common  to  all  educational  institutions 
this  year.  There  has  been  the  usual  crop 
of  students  ready  for  college  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  many  men  and  women  who  were 
in  national  service  last  year  have  again 
taken  up  their  studies. 

“  A  questionnaire  sent  out  to  a  group 
of  colleges  and  universities  reveals  some 
interesting  facts.  In  28  moderate  sized 
institutions  throughout  the  country  there 
is  an  enrollment  of  14,443.  Of  this  total 
there  are  7,829  women  and  6,604  men. 
The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  men  in 
these  schools  is  1,128 ;  the  women,  888. 
Last  year  when  registratioi^s  of  men  were 
low  (except  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps,  which  is  not  counted  in  these  com¬ 
parisons)  the  number  of  women  fell  off 


in  about  cxpial  proportion  and  this  year 
they  have  returned  in  practically  the  same 
ratio.  The  men  had  gone  into  the  Army 
and  Navy,  while  the  young  women  had 
taken  up  nursing,  farming,  canteen  work, 
and  other  varieties  of  war  activity. 

“  Registrations  reported  in  some  of  the 
large  technical  schools  and  State  uni¬ 
versities  far  exceed  in  percentage  of  gain 
the  enrollments  in  the  smaller  colleges. 

“  This  is  probably  due  to  the  impetus 
which  the  war  gave  to  technical  subjects. 
In  some  cases  the  gain  in  these  schools  is 
50  per  cent.  At  one  large  western  uni¬ 
versity  (the  University  of  California) 
there  are  1,700  students  registered  for 
the  first  course  in  economics. 

Secondary  Schools  Gain. 

“  Secondary  schools  show  a  gain  as 
well.  A  survey  of  15  shows  a  total  regi¬ 
stration  of  3,272,  which  is  a  gain  of  487 
over  the  year  1918-19. 

“  Some  States  are  offering  a  handsome 
bonus  to  service  men  who  return  to  col¬ 
lege.  Oregon  is  paying  $25  per  month, 
eight  months  in  the  year,  for  four  years, 
while  Wisconsin  is  paying  $30  the  month, 
on  the  same  basis,  and  admitting  Red 
Cross  nurses  to  the  benefit.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  applications  for  this  aid 
have  been  received  in  the  office  of  the 
Wisconsin  commissioner  of  education.. 

Scholarship  Aids. 

“  IMany  Ijenevolent  and  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations  are  offering  scholarships  and 
special  funds.  One  of  the  large  Protestant 
denominations  has  for  over  50  years  de¬ 
voted  large  sums  of  money,  contributed 
in  most  part  by  children,  the  gifts  averag¬ 
ing  2  cents  each,  to  the  aid  of  students 
seeking  a  college  education.  The  terms 
on  which  this  money  is  loaned  are  very 
generous.  A  student,  who  is  a  member 
of  this  church,  and  attending  one  of  its 
many  colleges  and  universities,  may  bor¬ 
row  $150  each  school  year.  He  does  not 
pay  interest  on  the  principal  until  five 
yi'ars  after  graduation,  and  then  the  rate 
is  only  4  per  cent.  On  his  iiorrowing  in 
his  freshman  year  he  has  a  loan  without 
interest  for  nine  years. 

“  Since  this  fund  was  established 
20,000  students  hav(>  been  helped  and 
notes  now  held  total  over  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.  Last  year  1,184  loans,  total¬ 
ing  $82,710,  were  made,  and  this  was  a 
lou  year  on  account  of  war  conditions. 
So  far  this  year  $10,000  has  been  loaned 
and  that  is  oniy  the  lieginning. 

“  This  same  church  is  oft'ering  scholar¬ 
ships  to  men  who  have  served  the  colors, 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  scholarshi])  does 
not  deny  one  the  privilegi'  to  borro.v.  so 
an  ex-service  man  may  obtain  aliout  $3:):) 
aid.” 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 


CONSOLIDATION  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Orfr.niizalion  of  rural  agricultural 
sdiools  by  (he  consolidation  of  three  or 
more  rural  schools  is  provided  by  a  Michi¬ 
gan  act  of  1919.  The  act  defines  a  rural 
school  as  any  primary  or  graded  school 
district  that  does  not  contain  within  its 
limits  an  incorporated  city  or  village  hav¬ 
ing  a  iwpulation  exceeding  1,000.  Kural 
agricultural  schools  may  also  be-e.stab- 
lished  in  any  township  district  by  the 
lioard  of  education  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  qualified  school  elec¬ 
tors  of  such  town.ship. 

Agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics  must  be  provided  as  a  part  of 
the  course  of  study  for  the  rui-al  districts 
and  the  school  boaixl  of  any  township 
district  may  submit  to  the  legal  school 
electors  of  tlieir  respective  di,striets  the 
question  of  consolidation  under  the  rural 
agi'icultural  act.  They  must  submit  the 
question  of  consolidation  under  this  act 
whenever  they  are  presented  with  a  peti- 
I  ion  signed  l)y  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
resident  school  electors.  The  question  of 
consolidation  may  be  submitted  at  either 
an  annual  or  a  special  meeting.  The 
school  board  within  five  days  after  the 
vote  of  the  district  authorizing  consoli¬ 
dation  under  this  act  must  file  a  certified 
statement  of  the  vote  with  the  county 
commissioner  of  schools  of  the  county. 

Whenever  three  or  more  contiguous 
districts  have  voted  for  consolidation 
and  have  so  notified  the  county  commis- 
shmer  of  schools  the  con.solidatiou  bc- 
come.s'  effective  and  the  county  commis¬ 
sioner  of  schools  must  call  a  meeting  of 
the  legal  school  electors  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  territory  on  the  secxuul  Monday  in 
.July  following  for  the  purimse  of  electing 
a  board  of  eilucation  for  the  consolidale<l 
school. 

Any  rural  school  may  be  consolidated 
with  a  rural  agricultural  .school  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  <.)f  the  legal  school  electors 
of  each  rural  agricultural  school  and  the 
rural  sciiool.  The  annexing  of  additional 
districts  after  the  rural  agricultural 
school  is  established  does  not  affect  the 
oi'ganization  of  the  rural  agricult\ir:il 
school. 

Ilural  agricultural  schools  must  employ 
teachers  of  home  economics,  manual 
training,  .and  domestic  .science  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  these  subjects  eftec- 
tively. 

The  act  provides  for  two  classes  of 
schools,  class  A  and  class  B.  Class  A 
schools  are  agricultural  schools  with  le.ss 
than  20  acres  of  land  and  a  corps  of 


teachers  consisting  of  one  principal  and 
two  or  more  teachers  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  for  at  least  nine  months  during 
the  3’ear.  To  schools  of  this  kind  the  State 
will  annually  paj’  .$000  and  .$200  for  each 
vehicle  used  in  transporting  the  pupils. 
Class  B  schools  are  agricultural  schools 
with  20  or  more  acres  of  land,  a  part  of 
vcMch  is  used  for  agricultural  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes.  This  class  must  employ  u 
corps  of  teachers  consisting  of  a  principal 
who  is  emploj'od  for  12  months  and  two 
or  more  teacliers  for  iO  mouths.  The 
principal  must  hold  a  teacher's  life  cer¬ 
tificate  and  have  not  less  than  two  years’ 
succes.sful  experience  in  other  schools. 
He  must  have  practical  experience  in 
farm  work  and  be  either  a  graduate  of 
any  State  agricultural  college  or  a  State 
normal  school  having  a  course  in  agri¬ 
culture,  or  have  a  certificate  from  such 
college  or  normal  school  showing  that  he 
has  taken  a  course  of  not  less  than  two 
years  in  such  college  or  normal  school, 
and  is  qualified  to  teach  agriculture  and 
manual  training.  During  the  two  months 
when  school  is  not  in  .session  he  must 
supervise  ixiys’  and  girls’  club  work  as 


A  TEACHEKS’  AGENCY  MAN  ON 
TEACHEES’  SHORTAGE. 

“  Requests  for  rural  teachers  for 
the  West  have  been  coming  in  and 
we  could  give  no  relief.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  all  our 
educational  history.” — C.  M.  Mc¬ 
Daniel. 


carried  on  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .\griculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  He 
must  assist  in  supervising  farm  demon¬ 
stration  work,  which  is  carried  on  in  his 
district  and  give  such  assistance  and  ad¬ 
vice  as  may  be  required  by  the  farmers 
of  his  district.  To  schools  of  this  kind 
the  State  wilt  pay  annually  $990  and  .$200 
for  each  vehicle  used  in  transportation. 

The  .‘^chool  building  must  be  properly 
heated,  ventilated  and  lighted,  must  be 
provitlcd  with  ample  water  supidy,  sew¬ 
ages  toilets,  library,  equipment  and  ap¬ 
paratus  for  teaching  agiteulture,  manual 
training,  and  home  economics. 

The  school  Imilding  also  becomes  a  coiu- 
nmnity  center  and  proper-  Janitor  servict' 
must  be  providerl  for  all  coimmrnily  nu'et- 
ings. 

The  iKtanl  <if  rKlrrcatien  must  provide 
sufficient  vehicles  for  transqxrrtation  so 


that  no  child  shall  walk  ruor-e  than  orre 
mile.  The  vehicles  must  be  comfortable 
and  of  sufficient  capacity. 


SCHOOL-GARDEN  ARMY  WORK  LEADS  TO 
EFFECTIVE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
PLAN. 

Home  project  in  agriculture  work  oir  a 
county  basis,  with  coordination  of  all  the 
school  agricultural  activities  of  the  courr- 
ty,  is  succe,s.sfully  carried  out  in  Sotmma 
■County,  Calif. 

The  opportunity  to  establish  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  grades  of  the  schools  of  Ro- 
iroma  County  was  first  offered  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  county  director  to  conduct 
the  United  States  school  garden  work. 
The  county  director  appoirrted  a  courrty 
bureau  of  21  members,  including  5  high 
school  agricultural  imstructors,  the  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  2  farm  ad¬ 
visors,  2  ministers,  county  and  city  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools,  a  representative  of 
the  grange,  and  3  practical  farmers. 

The  committee  of  high  school  agricul¬ 
tural  instructors  was  appointed  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  for  supervised  agricultur.-i  1  in¬ 
struction  in  the  four  upper  grades,  since 
it  was  their  opinion  that  if  the  work  was 
to  be  a  success  it  should  become  a  part 
of  the  school  system.  Next  the  county 
board  of  education  was  induced  to  a<lopt 
the  high  school  agricultural  instimctors’ 
simple  plan  of  agricultural  instruction  as 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  The  idau 
is  describetl  by  C'harles  L.  Hampton,  di¬ 
rector  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
Santa  Bosa  high  school,  as  follows; 

AGKICULTUim  IN  THE  OKADES. 

(«)  Every  pupil  in  the  four  upi>er 
grades  is  required  to  produce  some  food 
product  each  year.  Although  not  reijuired 
in  the  lower  grades  it  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended. 

(b)  No  textbook  will  bo  required,  as 
agi-iculture  is  not  a  textbook  subject.  The 
direction  for  in.struction  will  be  under 
the  direct  suiiervision  of  the  county  sr.per- 
intendeut  of  schools.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  the  Sonoma  County  directors  of  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction.  The  county  will  be 
divided  into  10  or  more  districts  with  a 
director  in  charge  of  each  district.  The 
teachers  are  expected  to  cooperate  with 
these  district  directors  in  carrying  on  the 
work  in  their  schools. 

(c)  Bulletins  and  circular  letters  i>er- 
laining  to  this  work  will  be  sent  to  the 
teachers  from  time  to  time.  Teachers 
are  xxrged  to  keep  these  bulletins  and  let¬ 
ters  on  file  for  future  reference  and 
,guidanr-e  in  this  work.  This  course  is 
imrpo.scly  made  elastic  and  as  neu'  con¬ 
ditions  arise  the  problems  will  be  imd  by 
the  directors  of  agricultural  instructioii. 
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AVitli  tlie  aid  of  the  connty  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  tile  county  director 
divided  tlie  county  into  12  districts — a 
director  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
charg('  of  each  district.  These  directors 
consists  of  5  agricultural  instructors,  5 
principals,  and  2  farmers — all  volunteers 
who  donate  their  services  in  directing  the 
agricultural  instruction  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  distrets.  These  12  drectors  hold  a 
meeting  once  a  month  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  formulate  the 
policy  for  the  county-wide  project  work 
for  the  ensuing  month.  Each  director 
meets  his  group  of  teachers  in  a  round- 
tabie  discussion  the  last  week  of  every 
month,  in  order  to  help  them  solve  their 
local  problems.  Notices  of  the  meetings 
to  teachers  and  directors  and  ali  follow¬ 
up  instructions  are  sent  out  through  the 
office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
director  and  unth  the  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent.  Teachers’ 
monthly  reports  are  made  on  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  by  the  director,  with  re¬ 
turn  stamped  envelopes  addressed  to 
the  I'espective  directors.  The  directors 
summarize  these  reports  and  report  to  the 
county  director  by  the  questionnaire 
method. 

A  very  simple  course  of  study  cen¬ 
tered  around  field  crops  and  home  gar¬ 
dens  was  outlined  by  the  directors  for 
the  teachers  of  the  county.  The  direc¬ 
tors  have  planned  a  four-year  rotation 
of  subjects— this,  first  year,  being  the 
crop  year ;  the  second  year,  an  animal 
year ;  the  third,  a  mechanical  year ;  and 
the  fourth,  a  planning  year.  The  direc¬ 
tors  plan  to  outline  a  course  of  study  for 
each  year  as  they  have  done  this  first 
year. 

“  This  rotation  plan  has  many  decided 
advantages,”  says  Mr.  Hampton.  “  First, 
it  allows  the  teacher  to  concentrate  her 
efforts  and  at  the  same  time  it  affords 
a  new  subject  every  year  to  stimiTlate 
the  children’s  interest.  When  the  schools 
of  the  whole  county  are  working  on  the 
same  idea,  it  has  the  effect  of  creating 
community  interest  in  the  school  homo 
projects  and  in  the  schools.  Further¬ 
more  it  simplifies  the  supervision  of  the 
director  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the 
teacher. 

“  Tins  idea  may  be  counted  as  an  edu¬ 
cation  adventure  or  project  which  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  out  by  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  12  directors,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
county.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
is  due  mainly  to  the  willing  cooperation 
of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools — • 
an  absolutely  necessary  prerequisite. 
Since  the  project  was  started  many  prob¬ 


lems  have  arisen  and  many  new  ideas 
have  been  introduced.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  new  ideas  that  have  been  put 
through : 

1.  The  standard  home  project  sign  for 
all  of  tlie  schools  of  the  county.  This 
sign  is  to  be  hung  along  the  roads  and 
highways  locating  the  school  home 
projects.  The  signs  are  made  by  the 
various  manual  training  departments  of 
the  high  schools  and  are  in  this  form : 
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“  These  signs  are  awarded  to  the  boys 
and  girls  whose  home  projects  are  a 
credit  to  the  school. 

“  2.  The  que.stionnaire  method  of  re¬ 
ports  and  their  value  as  educational  sur¬ 
veys. 

“  3.  The  starting  of  a  movement  for  a 
county  fair  in  order  that  the  results  of 
various  years’  instructions  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited. 

“  4.  Laying  the  foundation  that  is  in¬ 
fluencing  four  high  schools  of  the  county 
to  introduce  vocational  agriculture  —  a 
movement  that  will  greatly  strengthen 
this  county  unit  system. 

“  The  county  plan  of  organization  has 
three  features  in  particular  that  make  it 
worthy  of  consideration — 

“  First,  simplicity.  All  directions  are 
specific,  easy  to  understand  and  carry 
out  by  the  teachers,  so  that  its  results 
will  be  measured  in  principles  thoroughly 
understood  and  pounds  produced,  rather 
than  pages  passed  over. 

“  Second,  economy.  Except  for  the  cost 
of  a  little  postage,  thousands  of  children 
are  being  trained,  not  only  to  produce 
food  but  also  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
farm  life  and  the  greatest  of  all  voca¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  using  costly  textbooks, 
the  pupils  and  teachers  are  building  up  a 
school  and  home  library  of  free  agricul¬ 
tural  bulletins  and  seed  catalogues.  One 
seed  company  alone  mailed  5,000  cata¬ 
logues  to  the  schools  of  the  county.  These 
catalogues,  witli  their  striking  illustra¬ 
tions  and  instructions  on  planning  and 
planting,  are  of  great  educational  value. 
They  are  often  more  effective  than  hnlie- 
tins  in  stimulating  production,  especially 
with  younger  children.  IMany  of  the  liest 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  came  to  our  aid  when  in¬ 
formed  what  wo  were  attempting,  by 


mailing  free  of  cost  publications  carefully 
selected  by  the  directors  to  our  list  of 
400  teachers.  Our  Congressman,  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  county  director,  helped  us  by 
sending  certain  Government  publications 
to  our  list  of  teachers.  The  United  States 
School  Gai'deu  Army,  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  the  Interior,  kept  our 
schools  well  supplied  with  posters  and 
publications.  By  various  ways  this 
county  unit  .system  coordinates  all  help¬ 
ful  factors. 

“  Third,  democracy.  This  county  or¬ 
ganization,  involving  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  as  its  head,  is  working  through 
tlie  schools  of  the  county  with  his  super¬ 
vision  and  approvai.  Every  boy  and  girl 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
work.  Furthermore,  since  the  community 
interest  is  centered  around  the  school,  the 
teacher  is  the  logical  one  to  receive  the 
credit  and  prestige.  With  her  pupils  or¬ 
ganized  to  help  her  she  will  be  able  to 
build  up  a  permanent  influence  in  the 
community. 

“  This  plan  appeals  to  the  school  people 
of  the  county.  Many  of  the  schools  are 
reporting  100  per  cent  of  the  children 
doing  the  required  home-project  work. 
In  short,  the  plan  strengthens  all  school 
agricultural  activities  in  the  county, 
whether  done  under  the  Smith-Hughes  or 
Smith-Lever  plan.  The  secret  lies  in  the 
method  of  organization — the  coordination 
of  all  existing  oflices  and  organizations  in 
order  that  they  may  accompiish  greater 
results  working  as  a  unit.  Here  is  a  case 
where  county  coordination  will  give 
thousands  of  dollars  of  extra  service 
without  the  cost  of  maintaining  new  posi¬ 
tions  and  paying  high  salaries.” 


DOES  THIS  APPLY  TO  TEACHERS? 

The  men  who  resign,  especially  in  the 
lower  ranks,  are  the  most  desirable. 
They  are  the  ones  who  believe  they  can 
better  themselves  and  are  not  afraid  to 
try.  Those  wiio  have  not  the  enei-gy  and 
enterprise  are  afraid  to  give  up  even  a 
very  inadequate  salary,  lest  their  abili¬ 
ties  and  effort  will  not  secime  them  a  live¬ 
lihood.  If  most  of  the  men  of  force  and 
capacity  are  to  be  driven  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  it  does  not  promise  well  for  the  future 
personnel.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  morale,  and  amhitious  in¬ 
terest.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  ailow- 
ances  for  the  retention  of  adequately 
trained,  experienced  men,  adequately  pro¬ 
tected.  Later  on,  when  the  normal  status 
is  restored,  it  will  be  a  dead  pull,  and  a 
mo.st  difficult  one,  to  induce  the  public  to 
do  equity  and  to  save  the  service  from  the 
serious  detriment  due  to  a  loss  of  its  best 
men. —  WiUi<tm  Howard  Taft. 
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MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE. 

IThc  ■■.StiuuliuTl.s  ■■  here  listed  were  adopted 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  conference  called  in 
1919  by  the  .Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  request 
of  the'i’residont  of  the  United  States.  The 
preliminary  conference  at  Washington,  May 
5-G,  1919,  formulated  tentative  standards 

which  were  discussed  at  other  conferences 
throughout  the  country.  The  statements 
below  are  in  the  .final  form  as  revised  by  the 
special  committee  authorized  by  the  confer¬ 
ence.  They  ai'e  to  be  considered  as  minimum 
standards.] 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  CHILDREN 
ENTERING  EMPLOYMENT. 

AGE  MINIMUM. 

Am  ii.tTG  iiiinlnnim  of  16  for  employment 
in  any  occupation,  except  that  children 
between  14  and  IG  may  be  employed  in 
uKricultiire  and  domestic  service  during 
vacation  periods  until  schools  are  con¬ 
tinuous  throughout  the  year. 

An  ago  minimum  of  18  for  employment 
in  and  aliout  mines  and  quarries. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  girls  em¬ 
ployed  as  messengers  for  telegraph  and 
messenger  companies. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  employment 
in  the  special-delivery  service  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department. 

Prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
minors  in  dangerous,  uiihealthful,  or  haz¬ 
ardous  occupations  or  at  any  tvork  which 
will  retard  their  proper  physical  or  moral 
development. 

EDUCATIONAL  MINIMUM. 

All  children  bettveen  7  and  16  years  of 
age  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  for 
at  least  nine  months  each  year. 

Children  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age  who  have  completed  the  eighth  but 
not  the  high-school  grade  and  are  legally 
and  regularly  employed  shall  be  required 
to  attend  day  continuation  schools  at 
least  eight  hours  a  M’eek. 

Children  between  16  and  18  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  chil¬ 
dren  "who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade 
and  are  not  regularly  employed  shall  at¬ 
tend  full-time  school.  Occupational  train¬ 
ing  especially  adapted  to  their  needs  shall 
be  provided  for  those  children  who  are 
unable  because  of  mental  subnormality  to 
profit  by  ordinary  school  instruction. 

Vacation  schools  placing  special  em- 
Ijhasis  on  healthful  play  and  leisure-time 
activities,  shall  be  provided  for  all  chil¬ 
dren. 

PHYSICAL  MINIMUM. 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
M’ork  until  he  has  had  a  physical  exam¬ 
ination  by  a  public-school  physician  or 
other  medical  officer  e.specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  agency  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  latv,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  develop¬ 
ment  for  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically 
fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed. 


There  .shall  be  annual  physical  exam¬ 
ination  of  all  woi’king  children  who  are 
under  18  years  of  age. 

HOURS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

No  minor  shall  be  employed  more  than 
S  hours  a  day  or  44  hours  a  week.  The 
maximum  working  day  for  children  be¬ 
tween  16  and  18  shall  be  shorter  than 
the  legal  working  day  for  adults. 

The  hours  spent  at  continuation  schools 
by  children  under  IS  years  of  age  shall 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  working  day. 

Night  work  for  minors  shall  be  pro¬ 
hibited  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

MINIMUM  WAGE. 

Minors  at  work  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
of  wages  which  for  full-time  work  shall 
yield  not  less  than  the  minimum  essential 
for  the  “  necessary  cost  of  proper  living, 
as  determined  by  a  minimum  wage  com¬ 
mission  or  other  similar  official  board.” 
During  a  period  of  learning  they  may  be 
rated  as  learners  and  paid  accordingly. 
The  length  of  the  learning  period  should 
be  fixed  by  sucli  cominission  or  other 
similar  official  board,  on  educational 
principles  only. 

PLACEMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SUPERVISION. 

There  shall  be  a  central  agency  which 
shall  deal  with  all  juvenile  employment 
problems'.  Adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  for  advising  children  when  they 
leave  school  of  the  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  them,  for  assisting  them 
in  finding  suitable  tvork,  and  providing 
for  them  such  supervi.sion  as  may  be 
needed  during  the  first  few  years  of  their 
employment.  All  agencies  working  to¬ 
ward  these  ends  shall  he  coordinated 
through  the  central  agency. 

Administration. 

EMPLOYMENT  CEETIFIC.\TES. 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  issuing 
employment  certificates  to  all  children 
entering  employment  who  are  under  IS 
years  of  age. 

An  employment  certificate  shall  not  be 
issued  to  the  child  until  the  issuing  offi¬ 
cer  has  received,  approved,  and  filed  the 
following : 

1.  A  birth  certificate,  or,  if  unobtain¬ 
able,  other  reliable  documentary  proof 
of  the  child’s  age. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  the  child 
has  completed  the  eighth  grade. 


3.  A  certificate  of  physical  fitness  signed 
by  a  public-school  physician  or  other 
medical  officer  especially  appointed  for 
that  ptirpo.se  by  the  agency  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  latv.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  .shall  state  that  the  minor  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  physician 
and  that  he  is  physically  qualified  for  the 
employment  contemplated. 

4.  Promise  of  employment. 

The  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the 
employer  and  shall  be  returned  by  the 
eihployer  to  the  i.ssuing  officer  when  tlie 
child  leaves  his  employment. 

The  school  last  attended,  the  compul¬ 
sory-education  department,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  shall  be  kept  informed 
by  the  issuing  oflicers  of  certificates  is¬ 
sued  or  refused  and  of  unemployed  chil¬ 
dren  for  ivhoni  certificates  have  been  is¬ 
sued. 

Minors  over  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
required  to  present  evidence  of  age  be¬ 
fore  being  permitted  to  work  in  occupa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  entrance  ages  or  hours 
are  especially  regulated. 

Record  forms  shall  be  standardized 
and  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates 
shall  be  under  State  supervision. 

Reports  shall  be  made  to  the  factory 
inspection  department  of  all  certificates 
issued  and  refused. 

COMPULSORY"  ATTENDANCE  LAWS. 

Full-time  attendance  officers  adequately 
proportioned  to  the  school  population 
shall  be  provided  in  cities,  toivns,  and 
counties  to  enforce  the  school-attendance 
law. 

The  enforcement  of  .school-attendance 
laws  by  city,  town,  or  county  school  au¬ 
thorities  shall  be  under  State  supervision. 

FACTORY'  INSPECTION  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMI¬ 
NATION  OF  EMPLOYED  MINORS. 

Inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  all 
child-labor  laws,  including  those  regu¬ 
lating  the  employment  of  children  in 
mines  or  quarries,  shall  be  under  one  and 
the  same  department.  The  number  of  in¬ 
spectors  shall  be  sufficient  to  insure  semi¬ 
annual  inspections  of  all  establishments 
in  ivhich  children  are  employed,  and  such 
special  inspections  and  investigations  as 
are  necessary  to  insure  the  protection  of 
the  children. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  a  staff 
of  physicians  adequate  to  examine  an¬ 
nually  all  employed  children  under  IS 
years  of  age. 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  PUBLIC  PRO¬ 
TECTION  FOR  THE  HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

1.  Proper  location,  construction,  hy¬ 
giene,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  of 
schoolhou.se  ;  adequate  room  space — no 
overcrowding. 
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2.  Adequate  i)lnyground  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  iihysical  training,  and 
supervised  recreation. 

?>.  Adequate  space  and  (‘quipmeut  for 
school  medical  work  and  available  labo¬ 
ratory  service. 

4.  Full-time  scliool  mir.se  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  personal  hygiene  and  diet,  to 
make  home  visits  to  advl.se  and  instruct 
mothers  in  principles  of  hygiene  and  nu¬ 
trition,  and  to  take  children  to  clinics 
with  penuLssiou  of  parents. 

5.  Part-time  physician  with  one  full¬ 
time  nurse  for  not  more  than  2,000  chil¬ 
dren ;  if  physician  is  not  available,  one 
school  nurse  for  every  1,000  children ;  or 
full-time  physician  wdth  two  full-time 
nurses  for  4,000  children  for ; 

( a )  Complete  standardized  basic  phys¬ 
ical  examinations  once  a  year,  with 
determination  of  weight  and  height  at 
beginning  and  end  of  each  school  year ; 
monthly  weighing  wherever  possible. 

( h )  Continuous  health  record  for  each 
child  to  be  kept  on  file  with  other  records 
of  the  pupil.  This  should  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  tlie  preschool  health  record  which 
should  accompany  the  child  to  school. 

(c)  Siwcial  examinations  to  be  made 
of  children  referred  by  teacher  or  nui-se. 

(d)  Supervision  to  control  communica¬ 
ble  disease. 

(cl  liecommendation  of  treatment  for 
all  remediable  defects,  diseases,  deformi¬ 
ties,  and  cases  of  malmitrition. 

(/)  Follow-up  work  by  nurse  to  see 
that  i)hy.sician’s  recommendations  are  car¬ 
ried  out. 

<3.  Available  clinics  for  dentistry,  nose, 
throat,  eye,  ear,  skin,  and  orthopedic 
work ;  and  for  free  vaccination  against 
smallpox. 

7.  Open-air  classes,  with  rest  periods 
apd  supplementary  feedings  for  pretuber- 
culars  and  certain  tuberculous  children 
and  children  with  grave  malnutrition. 
Special  classes  for  children  needing  some 
form  of  special  instruction  due  to  physical 
or  mental  defect. 

8.  Nutrition  classes  for  physically  sub¬ 
normal  children,  and  the  maintenance  of 
midmorning  lunch  or  hot  noonday  meal 
when  necessary. 

9.  Examination  by  psychitrist  of  all 
atypical  or  retarded  children. 

10.  Education  of  school  child  in  health 
habits,  including  hygiene  and  care  of 
young  children. 

11.  General  educational  work  in  health 
and  hygiene,  including  education  of 
parent  and  teacher,  to  secure  full  co¬ 
operation  in  health  program. 

Anor.ESCEXT  Cnn.nuEN. 

1.  Complete  standardized  basic  physi¬ 
cal  examination  by  phy.sician,  including 
weight  and  heigiit,  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  recommendation  for  necessary  treat- 


WIDE  VARIATION  IN  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


Even  Large  City  Schools  Show  Considerable  Range — Figures  for  50  Cities. 


The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
American  city  schools  varies  widely. 
Figures  recently  collected  for  50  cities 
over  100,000  population  show'  classes 
ranging  from  20  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 


49  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  statistics  for 
these  cities,  which  include  high  schools 
and  vocational  schools,  as  well  as  tlie 
regular  elementary  schools,  are  given 
below. 


l^uinher  of  children  per  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over, 

1917-18. 


Cities. 

Population, 

1910 

censu.s. 

Number 

of 

twachers. 

Enroll¬ 
ment  of 
puni's, 
1917-18. 

Aver¬ 

age 

num¬ 

ber 

pupils 

ircr 

teacher. 

.\verage 

daily 

atten'd- 

anoe. 

1917-18. 

Aver¬ 

age 

num¬ 

ber 

pupiis 

per 

teacher. 

1.  Birmingham,  Ala . 

132. -685 
319, 198 

722 

30, 946 

43 

21.302 
65  672 

30 

3, 254 

90^689 

34,683 

28 

20 

27 

3.  Oakland,  Calif . 

150, 174 
416,912 

'  995 

35 

26, 466 

4.  San  Francisco,  Califs . 

1,.539 

1,003 

.593 

61,244 

40 

46^384 

30 

5.  Denver,  Colo. . 

213, 3S1 
102, 054 

4L473 

38 

30',  661 

19,344 

34,856 

1,128 

47,838 

28 

(>.  Bridgeport,  Conn . 

22;  881 

29,611 

1,296 

39 

33 

7.  New  Haven,  Conn . 

}  133,  fifu 

/  805 

37 

31 

Westville  district . 

\  39 

33 

30 

8.  tVashington,  D.  C . 

331,01)0 

1,856 

61,536 

26,605 

33 

2i) 

9.  Atlanta^  Ga. . . . 

154,839 
2, 185, 283 
233,  (wO 
223, 928 
339, 075 

"744 

36 

25;  513 
318,118 
33, 900 
23,825 
36,117 
59,552 
102, 464 
13,662 
13,827 
11,066 
22, 745 
84.622 

34 

10.  Chicago,  Ill . 

7,896 

1,290 

368;  225 
43,032 
32,398 
47, 791 
81,631 
132, 848 
15, 359 

40 

11.  IiidiahapolLS,  Ind . . . 

33 

12.  Louisville.  Kv . 

857 

38 

28 

13.  New  Orleans.' La . 

1,301 
2, 414 

37 

38 

14.  Baltimore.  Md . 

558,485 

680,092 

34 

25 

15.  Boston,  Mass . . . 

3;  234 
.502 

41 

32 

16.  Cambridge,  Mass . . . 

104, 8.39 

31 

27 

119, 295 

585 

29 

24 

18.  LowoU,  Mass . 

loe;  294 
145,986 
465, 760 
112,571 
301, 408 

359 

13,395 

27,638 

117,812 

37 

31 

19.  Worcester,  MavS:t . 

835 

33 

27 

2,864 

744 

41 

30 

21.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

19;  572 
58, 433 

26 

15,682 

48.445 

21 

22.  Minnoapofis,  Minn . 

1,635 

981 

36 

30 

23.  St.  Pani,  Minn . 

214; 744 

30, 979 
49, 770 
105,614 

32 

25, 515 
37, 126 
81,128 
24,933 
33,736 
56,997 

26 

24.  Kansas  City.  Mo . . . 

24.8, 381 
687, 029 
150,355 

1,401 

36 

27 

25.  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

2;  414 
965 

44 

34 

20.  Omaha,  Nebr . . 

30,506 

32 

26 

267,779 
347, 467 
125, 600 

974 

42,454 

75,222 

22,884 

44 

35 

1,943 

39 

29 

"620 

37 

18,676 
10, 152 
50,658 
703, 807 
28, 755 
19, 545 
41,352 

30 

30.  Albany,  N.  Y . 

100,253 
423, 715 
4, 766, 883 
218, 149 
137, 249 

416 

12,878 

31 

24 

31.  Bufl'al'o,  N.  Y . 

2,266 

24,359 

68,631 

30 

22 

32.  New  York,  N.  Y . 

909, 445 
36,993 

37 

29 

35.  Rochester,"  N.  Y . 

i;398 

26 

21 

637 

23,809 
53, 716 

37 

31 

35.  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

368, 784 
666,476 
181,  ,511 

1,638 

33 

25 

36.  Cleveland,  Ohio... . 

4,152 

1,000 

112,319 

31,093 

27 

94, 167 
26, 547 
17,654 
27, 495 
29,340 

23 

31 

27 

116,577 
168,497 
207, 214 

597 

21;  443 
33,  r>96 

36 

30 

39.  Toledo,  Ohio . 

966 

35 

29 

40.  Portland,  Oreg. . 

1, 105 

40,237 

36 

27 

1,649,008 
533, 905 
129, 867 
224, 326 
131, 105 

6,207 

2,374 

202;  691 
89,830 
24,984 
38,067 
21,219 

42 

192. 195 

31 

42.  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

38 

68, 861 

29 

43.  Scranton,  Pa . 

670 

37 

19, 897 

30 

44.  Providence,  R.  I . 

1,075 

35 

29,536 
14, 865 
13,389 
20,230 
33,905 

27 

45.  Memphis,  Tenn . 

661 

32 

22 

110,364 
127, 628 
237, 194 
104,402 
373,857 

362 

17,859 

26,243 

44,430 

49 

37 

905 

29 

22 

1,267 

542 

35 

27 

19, 906 

37 

15,149 

28 

1,358 

61,194 

45 

48, 339 

30 

ment  to  be  given  at  children's  health 
center,  school,  or  other  available  agency. 

2.  Clinics  for  treatment  for  defect  and 
disease. 

3.  Supervision  and  instruction  to  inure : 
(a)  Ample  diet  wdth  special  attention 

to  grow’th-producing  foods. 

(&)  Suflicient  .sleep  and  rest  and  fresh 
air. 

(c)  Adequate  and  suitable  clothing. 

(d)  Proper  exercise  for  physical  de¬ 
velopment. 


(e)  Knowdedge  of  .sex  hygiene  and  re¬ 
production. 

4.  Full-time  education  compul.sory  to 
at  least  16  years  of  age,  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  ado¬ 
lescent  mind,  with  vocational  guidance 
and  training. 

5.  Clean,  ample,  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  meet  social  needs,  with  supervi¬ 
sion  of  commercial  amusements. 

6.  Legal  protection  from  exploitation, 
vice,  drug  habits,  etc. 


IG 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 


TEXAS  PROMOTES  VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


“  N(i  school  in  tlu!  present  age  shouUl 
ho  without  i)rojection  equipment,”  says 
William  K.  Diiffey,  head  of  the  division  of 
■oisnal  inst I'uction,  University  of  Texas, 
in  an  ofliciul  bulletin  issued  by  the  xini- 
versity. 

“  Every  small  school  should  own  a 
stereopticon  and  larger  ones  should  pos¬ 
sess  motion-picture  equipment  which  ac¬ 
commodates  both  slides  and  films.” 

In  order  to  assist  schools  in  buying 
projection  eqtiipment,  the  department  has 
investigated  the  products  of  a  number  of 
concerns  manufacturing  both  stereopti- 
cons  and  motion-picture  machines,  and 
makes  recommendations  to  local  school 
officials  on  request.  The  university  also 
lends  slides  and  other  materials  to 
schools,  clubs,  churches,  or  any  other  re¬ 
sponsible  organization  in  the  State,  on  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  The  use  must  be  free  to  the  people  of 
the  community,  unless  the  money  is  to  be 
used  to  purchase  a  lantern  or  slides,  to 
pay  the  service  fee  or  transportation 
charges,  or  for  some  definite  school  pur¬ 
pose. 

2.  Transportation  both  ways  is  to  he 
paid  by  the  borrower. 

3.  Repair  and  breakage  of  slides  and 
lanterns  while  the  equipment  is  in  the 
borrower’s  possession  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  Ijorrower. 

4.  Slides  and  lanterns  are  lent  for  a 
period  of  five  days.  All  schedules  are 
made  up  on  this  basis.  If  one  person 
keeps  the  slides  overtime,  someone  else 
will  be  disappointed.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  the  department 
for  an  extension  of  time  when  desired. 

.0.  Do  not  change  the  numbering  on  the 
slides.  If  jmu  find  it  necessary  to  rear¬ 
range  the  slides  for  your  lectures,  kindly 
put  them  in  proper  order  before  re¬ 
turning. 

(i.  Fill  out  the  report  blank  furnished 
for  this  purpose.  To  save  trouble,  put  the 
report  blank,  properly  filled  out,  in  the 
box  when  returning  the  slides.  If  the 
slides  are  shipped  by  parcel  post,  the  re¬ 
port  card  must  be  sent  back  in  a  separate 
envelope  as  first-class  matter. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  division  to  make 
reports,  including  the  number  of  people 
reached  by  the  service.  For  this  rea.son, 
the  report  must  he  returned,  however 
small  the  attendance. 

7.  Any  violation  of  these  conditions 
subjects  the  user  to  removal  from  our 
service  list. 

The  teachers  have  waited  long  enough 
for  a  respectable  living  wage.  Give  it  to 
them  now. — Worcester  Gazette. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIVAL  IN 
PALESTINE. 

The  recent  revival  of  Hebrew  educa¬ 
tion  in  Pale.stine  culminated  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  future 
Hebrew'  University  in  .Terusalem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Theresa  Bach,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  a  report  on  foreign  edu¬ 
cation  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

“  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish 
national  movement  known  under  the 
name  of  Zionism,”  says  Jliss  Bach.  “  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  decades,  and  particularly 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war,  a  great  revival  of  the  .lew’ish 
spirit  took  place  among  the  Jew's  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  true 
particularly  of  Pale.stine,  where  the 
Jewish  life  began  to  shape  itself  along 
national  lines.  The  Hebrew'  language 
was  revived  and  became  a  living  tongue. 
Hebrew  literature  sprang  up,  aspiring 
to  take  a  place  among  the  great  litera¬ 
tures  of  the  world.  Hebrew  writings 
were  translated  into  modern  languages. 


ASKS  THE  AID  OF  SCHOOLS 
IN  COLLECTING  CENSUS. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


is  cautioned,  however,  not  to  give  this  in¬ 
formation  to  any  one  except  the  author¬ 
ized  cen.sus  enumerator.  He  w'ill  carry 
an  identification  card  signed  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Census,  Sam  L.  Rogers.  If 
there  is  any  reason  to  think  that  the  man 
or  w'oman  asking  the  census  questions  is 
an  imposter  you  should  ask  to  see  this 
card  and,  if  it  is  not  showm,  you  may  re- 
fu.se  to  answ'er. 

National  Housekeeping  Involved. 

“  Uncle  kSam  wants  these  facts  for  his 
national  housekeeping.  He  needs  this 
knowledge  for  the  enactment  of  good 
laws,  and  for  the  w’ise  and  intelligent  di¬ 
rection  of  public  affairs  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  people.  Every  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States  renders  a  public  service 
by  giving  freely,  fully,  and  accurately  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  all 
the  facts  called  for  by  the  census  per¬ 
taining  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
farm,  if  he  has  one.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  cen.sus  the  facts  regarding  the  hum¬ 
blest  and  most  ob.scure  individual  are 
just  as  important  and  valuable  as  those 
regarding  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  absolute  equality  in  the 
census.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
counts  as  one  indiv'Wual  and  no  more. 
All  contribute  in  equal  degree  to  make  up 
the  great  aggregate  composite  population 
of  the  United  States. 

“  The  population  of  the  city,  towmship. 


The  masterpieces  of  Engli.sh  literature 
were  rendered  into  Hebrew.  Hebrew 
songs,  new'spapers,  and  textbooks  were 
current.  School  children  were  instructed 
in  Hebrew’,  despite  the  endeavors  of  the 
Young  Turks  to  make  Turkish  the  princi¬ 
pal  language  of  the  country,  and  in  ac¬ 
tive  opposition  to  the  propaganda  carried 
on  by  the  German,  French,  and  English 
schools  established  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Notable  among  the  foreign  institutions 
were  the  .schools  of  Iho  Alliance  Israelite 
and  the  Hilf.sverein  der  Deutschen  .luden, 
a  French  and  a  German  organization,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  former  employed  French 
as  a  lan,guage  of  instruction  ;  the  latter, 
German.  Neither  of  these  bodies  had, 
how’ever,  sufficient  comprehension  of  the 
new’  life  that  was  budding  in  Palestine. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  men  in  charge 
of  foreign  schools  made  it  easy  for  the 
truly  nationalistic  schools  to  gain  ground 
and  supersede  the  older  institutions.  No 
foreign  rivalry  could  crush  the  efforts 
of  those  w'ho  regarded  Hebrew'  as  the 
language  of  their  own  and  strove  to  de¬ 
velop  it  in  the  land  of  its  origin.” 


or  village  in  which  you  live  will  not  be 
accurately  stated  if  you  are  omitted  from 
the  census. 

“  If  you  were  born  in  a  foreign  country 
the  enumeration  of  the  people  born  in  that 
country  will  be  incomplete  unless  your 
country  of  birth  is  reported. 

Importance  of  School-Age  Figures. 

“  If  you  are  a  child  of  school  age  the 
figures  giving  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  w'ill  be  deficient  if  j'our  age  is 
not  returned. 

“  If  you  are  a  worker  in  a  mill,  fac¬ 
tory,  or  store,  or  on  a  farm  or  in  a  pro¬ 
fession,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
the  organization  and  the  distribution  of 
the  nation’s  great  army  of  workers  will 
not  be  accurately  described  unless  your 
occupation  is  correctly  stated. 

“  Since  the  first  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  130  years  ago,  there  has  probably 
never  been  a  time  in  our  history  Avhen 
accurate  statistics  regarding  the  popu¬ 
lation,  resources,  and  industries  of  this 
country  w'ere  of  greater  importance  than 
they  are  to-day.  We  need  the  census  to 
know'  w’here  w'e  stand ;  w'e  look  to  it  for 
an  index  and  a  mea.sure  of  the  changes 
in  economic  and  social  conditions  result¬ 
ing  from  the  great  world  w'ar.  The  era 
of  reconstruction  on  which  w'e  are  enter¬ 
ing,  though  full  of  hope  and  promise,  in¬ 
volves  serious  and  difficult  problems, 
affecting  the  future  w’elfare  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  To  a  greater  degree  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  we  need  accurate  knowledge  as  the 
basis  for  wise  counsel  and  constructive 
legislation.” 
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ATING  IN  HOME  READING  COURSES 


TRAINING  TEACHERS 


Bureau  of  Education  Plan  for  Out-of-School  Reading  Finds 
Favor — Extension  Agencies  Interested — 
Postmasters  to  Help 


A  number  of  State  departments  of  education  have 
signified  their  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
Home  Reading  Course  plan  and  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  has  authorized  postmasters  throughout  the 
United  States  to  post  con¬ 
spicuously  in  their  offices 
attractive  art  posters  that 
have  been  prepared  by  the 
bureau  to  help  the  States 
develop  the  reading  of 
worth  -  while  books  by 
adult  readers. 

The  posters  will  first  be  dis¬ 
played  ill  States  that  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  encour¬ 
aging  good  reading  through 
the  ))ureau's  plan.  The  States 
that  liave  already  officially  in¬ 
dicated  their  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  are  Arizona,  California, 

I  o  w  a,  Massachusetts,  Ne¬ 
braska,  North  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

Under  the  plan  as  worked 
out  the  approval  of  the  State 
superintendent  or  comnns- 
sioner  of  education  is  first  se¬ 
cured  ;  then  some  official,  in 
one  of  the  State’s  higher  in¬ 
stitutions,  designated  by  the 
head  of  tlie  institution,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  collaborator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  liave  charge  of  the  reading- 
course  work  in  the  State  or 
section  assigned  to  him.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  furnishes 
the  courses  in  leaflet  form,  registration  blanks,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
quiries  received  by  the  luireau  will  be  referred  directly  to  the 
collaborating  State  institutions — usually  the  extension  division 
of  tlie  State  university.  The  collaborator  will  make  the  ar¬ 
rangements  and  be  responsible  for  the  review  of  the  papers 
and  keeping  of  records.  A  certificate  of  completion  of  courses 

(Continued  on  page  10.) 


Should  Be  Equals,  in  Scholarship  and  Professional  Training, 
of  Other  Teachers,  Says  Committee  Report — 

Broad  Foundation  Essential 


That  teachers  of  manual  training  should  be  the 
equals,  in  point  of  scholarship  and  professional  train¬ 
ing,  of  other  teachers  doing  the  same  grade  of  work; 
that  four  years  of  high-school  work  followed  by  tivo 

years  of  professional 
training  should  be  the 
minimum  qualification ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  college  graduation 
should  be  required  for 
certification  to  teach  man¬ 
ual  training  in  high 
schools — these  are  some  of 
the  conclusions  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  conference  of 
specialists  in  industrial 
education  just  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

For  three  years  the  confer¬ 
ence  lias  had  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  examination  and  cer¬ 
tification  of  teachers.  Origi- 
naliy  appointed  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  conference  in 
1917,  tlie  committee  presented 
a  tentative  report  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  in  1918,  and  a 
final  report,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  at  tlie  Cincinnati  meet¬ 
ing  in  December,  1919. 

The  1919  conference  took  tha 
further  action  of  adopting  a 
resolution  asking  tlie  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  to  bring 
these  conclusions  to  tlie  attention  of  State,  city,  and  county 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  presidents  of  normal 
schools,  and  lieads  of  departments  of  education  in  colleges  and 
universities.  In  this  report  the  term  “  manual  training  ”  is  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  same  meaning  as  *■  manual  arts  ”  and 
“  industrial  arts.” 

The  conclusions  as  approved  by  the  conference  are  as  follows ; 
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Conclusions  Approved  by  the  Conference 
5IAINTALN  STANDATiDS 

1.  It  is  highly  desirable  from  every 
consideration  that  teachers  of  manual 
training  should  be  the  equals,  in  point  of 
Kcholai'ship  and  professional  training,  of 
other  teachers  doing  the  same  graile  of 
work. 

2.  Notwitlistanding  the  unprecedented 
.scarcity  of  teachers,  aiul  the  very  great 
demand,  teacher-training  institutions  and 
State  and  county  educational  authorities 
should  not  lower  standards,  even  tem¬ 
porarily. 

3.  Four  yeai’s  of  high-school  work, 
followed  by  two  years  of  jirofessional 
ti-aining,  or  the  equivalent,  .should  be 
the  minimum  qualiticatious  to  teach 
manual  training. 

4.  As  soon  as  practicable,  college 
graduation  .should  be  I’equired  for  cer¬ 
tification  to  teach  manual  training  in 
the  high  school. 

BKOAD  FOUNDATION  ESSENTIA!,. 

5.  Teacher-training  institutions  should 
allow  a  larger  proportion  of  professional 
and  technical  work  to  count  toward  the 
bachelor’s  degree.  This  is  essential  If 
the  need  for  college-trained  teachers  of 
technical  subjects  is  to  be  met. 

G.  Because  of  rapid  developments  in 
this  field,  and  the  related  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  education,  it  is  especially  important 
that  manual-training  teachers  be  well 
prepared  in,  the  professional  subjects, 
both  in  general  education  and  in  their 
special  fields. 

CEETIFICATION. 

7.  Graduates  from  approved  teacher- 
training  institutions,  having  courses  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  preparation  of 
manual-training  teachers,  should  be  cer¬ 
tificated  without  examination. 

8.  Two  grades  of  certificates  should  be 
lU'ovided  for — (a)  for  graduates  of  two- 
3'ears  training  courses,  and  (b)  for 
graduates  of  four-years  training  courses. 

EANGE  OF  QU.VLIFICATIONS. 

0.  Examinations  should  be  designed  to 
lest  applicants  for  possession  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications : 

(ft)  Ability  to  analyze  a  teaching  prob¬ 
lem. 

(h)  Ability  to  organize  and  prepare 
teaching  material  for  teaching  purpo.ses. 

(c)  General  scholastic  preparation. 

(d)  Technical  knowledge. 

(e)  Professional  knowledge. 

if)  ^lechanical  skill. 

(p)  Profe.ssional  point  of  view. 

(7t)  Teaching  skill. 

(/)  Personality. 

CHARACTER  OF  EXAilTNATiONS. 

10.  Candidates  for  special  teacher's 
certificates  should  be  examined  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  experts  qualified  in  the  special 
field  under  consideration. 


11.  Examinations  for  certification  of 
manual  training  teachers  should  consist 
of  two  parts — (a)  written  tests,  and  (b) 
practical  tests  in  shop  and  drafting  room. 

12.  A  required  thesis  may  take  the  place 
of  certain  portions  of  the  written  test, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  special 
professional  and  general  professional 
questions. 

13.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  successful 
ti'ado  experience  may  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  practical  tests. 

COMPENSATION. 

14.  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  maintain 
standards  and  to  secure  properly  pre¬ 
pared  teachers  except  upon  payment  of 
adequate  compensation. 


“EVERY  CHILD  IN  SCHOOL” 


Children’s  Bureau  Reports  on  Results  of 

Back-to-School  Campaign' — Communi¬ 
ties  Becoming  Awakened,  Says  Bureau 

Reports  of  the  results  of  the  back-to- 
school  and  stay-in-school  campaigns  car¬ 
ried  out  last  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Council  of 
National  Defen.se  are  summarized  in 
“  Every  Child  in  School :  A  Safeguard 
Against  Child  Labor  and  Illiteracy,”  just 
published  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  as 
Children’s  Year  Follow^-up  Series  No.  3. 
The  report  says : 

School  Period  Prolonged 

“As  u  result  of  the  back-to-school  and 
stay-in-school  campaign  the  school  period 
for  many  boys  and  girls  has  been  pro¬ 
longed.  But  the  real  value  has  been  even 
more  far-reaclwng  than  keeping  a  few 
hoys  and  girls  in  school. '  Communities 
arc  becoming  awakened  to  the  needs  of 
the  working  child.  They  have  discovered 
that  the  million  or  more  children  under 
IG  who  leave  school  each  year  to  go  to 
work  are  not  forced  into  w'ork  by  pov¬ 
erty  ;  many  of  them  are  unaware  of  the 
advantages  of  an  education  or  are  moved 
•simply  by  j’outhful  restlessness  or  dis¬ 
taste  for  school.  They  have  found  that 
many  children  begin  their  ivorking  lives 
with  only  a  scant  educational  equipment 
and  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  phj'sically.  They  are  more  and 
more  becoming  aware  of  the  wastp  of 
early  employment  and  are  recognizing  the 
fact  that  every  child  who  goes  to  work 
prematurely  coutribute.s  to  ill  health,  in¬ 
dustrial  iiiefiicieucy.  unemployment,  low- 
wages,  poverty,  and  illiteracy.  They  have 
learned  that  the  majority  of  American 
children  are  allowed  to  go  to  work  with¬ 
out  guidance  or  assistance  in  finding  suit¬ 
able  emploj-ment  and  to  remain  at  work 
with  no  supervision  or  protection  save 
what  the  child-iahor  laws  provide. 


Permanent  Benefits 

“Many  communities,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions  which  the  baok-to- 
school  drive  lielped  to  reveal,  are  more 
convinced  tbau  ever  tlyit  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  protect  children  from 
excessive  and  premature  emploj^ment  and 
provide  for  the  elfiJd  entering  industry 
some  guidance  in  the  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason  many  communities 
planned  a  back-to-sebool  drive  for  the 
autumn  of  1919  to  return  to  school  boys 
and  girls  who  during  the  vacation  period 
had  entered  employment  and  -who  were 
induced  by  tlie  wages  offered  to  remain 
at  work.  lu  some  localities  the  school- 
welfare  committees  organized  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  year  have  become  permanent  com¬ 
mittees,  cooperating  with  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  to  carry  on  every  year  a  staj'- 
in-.school  campaign.  In  one  State  a 
school-welfare  circle  has  been  appointed 
for  each  school. 

Work  Still  to  Be  Done 

“  Tliore  is  need  for  carrying  on  each 
year  a  back-to-school  and  a  stay-in-school 
campaign  in  order  that  no  child  in  the 
future  shall  grow  up  witliout  going  to 
school  and  learning  all  that  the  school 
can  give  toward  an  intelligent  and  well- 
equipped  entrance  into  working  life.” 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  TRAINING  GAR¬ 
DEN  TEACHERS 

Eighty-eight  of  the  110  normal  scliools 
answering  an  inquiry  recently  are  giving 
courses  in  gardening,  agriculture,  cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  and  related  sciences.  About 
lialf  of  tlie  normal  schools  give  courses 
in  l)otany,  zoology,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  inquiry  was  instituted  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  what  the  prospects  were 
for  trained  teachers  of  gardening  to  load 
the  millions  of  children  now  doing  garden 
work  in  the  United  States,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  enrolled  in  the  United 
States  Scliool  Garden  Army  under  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  William  II.  D. 
Meier,  head  of  the  biological  department 
in  the  Framingham  (Mass.)  State  Nor¬ 
mal  Scliool,  directed  the  inquiry. 

Tlie  investigation  siiowod  that  5S 
schools  assign  definite  time  allotment  to 
gardening.  Seventeen  other  schools  in¬ 
clude  gardenin'g  umler  agriculture  and  13 
schools  give  gardening  under  nature 
study. 


JANITOR  AND  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Tlio  janitor  at  the  Love  County  court- 
liouse.  Marietta,  Okla.,  is  not  a  highly 
paid  employee.  He  receives  !?1,200. 
Neither  is  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  She  receives  the  same  salary. 
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STRAIGHT-OUT  APPEAL  TO  CITIZENS  WINS 


Lexington  Shows  That  Facts  Count,  Especially  if  Effectively  Presented 


By  !i  straight-out  appeal  to  her  citi¬ 
zens,  Lexington,  Ky.,  put  over  a  bond 
issue  last  month  of  $400,000.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  building  facilities  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  took  some  of  the  significant  findings 
of  the  survey  .and  put  them  before  the 
people  in  posters,  handbills,  and  motion- 
picture  slides. 

The  result  was  an  overwhelming  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  bond  issue.  Some  of  the 
material  u.sed  is  reproduced  in  this  issue 
of  School  Life. 

The  l)ureaii’s  report  on  which  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  wa,ged  is  in  part  as  follows : 

“  Tlie  report  shows  that  there  is  im¬ 
mediate  and  urgent  need  for  new  per¬ 
manent  l)uildings,  temporary  or  movable 
buildings,  and  repairs,  which,  at  present 
prices  of  material  and  labor,  will  cost 
not  less  than  $400,000,  and  that  ther(' 
will  in  the  immeidiate  future  be  need  for 
other  permanent  buildings  to  house  the 
rapidly  increasing  school  population  of 
the  city.  Idie  report  also  sliows  clearly 
the  need  for  considerable  increase  in 
the  budget  for  current  expenses,  because 
of  the  increase  in  school  population  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  increase  in  the 
pay  of  teachers  and  janitors  to  prevent 
lowering  of  standards  and  degeneration 
in  the  quality  of  work,  and  to  make 
possible  the  constant  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  which  the  people 
of  Lexington  and  the  welfare  of  city. 
State,  and  Nation  demand. 

“  It  should  rerpiire  no  argument  to 
induce  the  people  of  Lexington  to  re¬ 
spond  promptly  and  fully  to  all  these 
needs.  The  mere  presentation  of  the 
facts  should  be  sufficient.  They  know 
the  value  of  education  for  individual  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness,  good  citizenship,  and 
material  prosperity.  Their  children  are 
their  first  interest.  Ail  they  have  they 
would  gladly  give  for  their  safety  and 
welfare.  All  the  wealth  of  the  present 
generation  which  they  do  not  themselves 
consume  will  be  used  by  or  for  their 
childi'cn,  or  left  to  the  children  when 
their  parents  are  gone.  It  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  it  shall  be  wi.sely  iiscd 
now  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
children  and  for  their  better  education 
and  i)reparation  for  life,  or  whether  it 
shall  finally  be  left  for  the  doubtful 
use  of  Ihose  to  whom  these  vital  things 
have  been  denied  in  their  childhood.” 

How  Much  is  Spent  Upon  Schools 

“  As  compared  with  the  cities  of  her 
class,  Lexington's  chief  interest  is  in  her 
general  government,  in  her  police  depart¬ 


ment,  her  fire  department,  and  in  her  de-^ 
partment  having  to  do  with  charities, 
hospitals,  and  corrections.  Her  interest 
in  her  streets,  in  health,  in  libraries,  and 
in  recreational  activities  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  average  of  the  91 
cities  of  her  group,  while  her  interest  in 
her  schools,  if  the  proportionate  distribu¬ 
tion  of  her  funds  is  an  indication,  hags 
very  far  behind  the  average  of  her  group. 
Less  than  three-tenths  of  Lexington’s  in¬ 
come  goes  to  her  schools,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  expenditure  for  the  schools  of  91 
cities  of  Lexington’s  population  group  is 
greater  by  nearly  one-tenth  of  their  re¬ 
spective  aggregate  incomes.  Putting  this 
fact  another  way,  Lexington’s  proportion¬ 
ate  expenditure  for  her  schools  would 
have  fo  bo  increased  almost  one-third 
(31.9  per  cent)  to  bring  her  rank  up  to 
the  average  only  of  the  91  cities  of  her 
group. 

Lc.xington’s  Tax  Kate 

’•  The  lax  laite  of  a  city  always  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  taxpayers,  hut  then; 
is  an  important  fact  about  a  tax  rate 
which  the  taxpayer  does  not  always  take 
Into  account. 

“  The  propert.v  owners  of  Lexington 
paid  for  all  purposes  in  1917  a  tax  of 
$28  on  every  $1,000  of  asses.sed  valuation, 
liunning  over  the  list  of  91  cities  again, 
with  Lexington’s  relative  place  in  mind, 
we  find  that  oS  cities  paid  at  a  le.ss  rate. 
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while  33  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  If  tins 
alone  were  taken  into  account,  it  might 
seem  tliat  Lexington’s  rate  was  well 
above  the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  list. 
But  tire  same  table  shows  that,  upon  the 
statement  of  city  officials,  the  assessment 
roll  is  only  about  GO  per  cent  of  the  true 
valuation  of  the  property.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  many  cities  of  the  list  assess  at 
100  per  cent  of  value  and  others  at  onl.v 
25  per  cent,  obviously  a  fair  comparison 
of  rates  requires  lliat  they  all  ))e  cor¬ 
rected  on  the  basis  of  a  100  per  cent  valu¬ 
ation.  Wlien  this  correction  is  made  tlien 
Lexington’s  rate,  instead  of  appearing  as 
$28  per  thousand,  is  found  to  be  $1G.9G 
per  thousand. 

“  Now,  when  tlie  comparison  among  the 
cities  is  made  (all  corrected  in  the  same 
way),  it  is  found  that  tlie  situation  is  re¬ 
versed,  for  tliere  are  only  35  cities  liaviug 
a  lower  corrected  rate,  while  55  cities 
have  a  liigher  rate. 

“  Tlie  facts  are  that  Lexington,  with  a 
per  capita  true  value  of  $1,228,  as  stated 
therein,  exceeds  the  average  of  the  91 
cities  of  her  group  by  $84  and  that  only 
27  cities  of  tlie  group  have  a  higher  per 
capita  property  value,  wliile  in  63  cities 
the  value  of  the  taxable  property  is  less. 

“  Once  again  lliere  is  clear  evidence 
tliat  Lexington  has  been  a  laggard  in 
her  group  of  cities  for,  in  providing 
physical  eqniiiment  for  the  education  of 
lier  children,  tlie  value  of  tlie  permanent 
investment  slie  has  made  in  buildings, 
land,  ami  equipment  for  .scliool  purpo.ses 
reached,  in  1917,  only  $379,468,  whereas 
the  avera.ge  investment  of  the  cities  of 
her  class  in  these  items  was  $897,890. 
That  is  to  say,  if  Lexington  immediately 
doubled  lier  1917  investment  in  land  and 
buildings  and  tlien  added  one-third  more 
to  it,  she  M’oiild  Just  reach  the  average 
investment  made  by  tlie  cities  of  her 
class  in  scliool  buildings,  land,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Tlie  proposed  liond  issue  of  $400,- 
000  to  be  invested  in  land  and  buildings, 
if  added  to  the  1917  school  valuation, 
would  still  leave  Lexington  $117,000  short 
of  tlie  average  of  the  91  cities  of  her 
group.  Only  3  cities  out  of  the  91  have 
less  invested  in  their  schools  than  Lexing¬ 
ton  (1917  figures).  These  cities  are 
Portsmouth,  Va..  $27G,000;  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  $318,612;  and  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  $379,346.  In  the  matter,  then,  of 
lier  investment  in  her  schools  Lexinglon 
is  seen  to  stand  No.  4  from  tlie  bottom 
of  the  list  of  91  cities.  She  misses  being 
No.  3  by  only  $123. 

“  Despite  tlieso  financial  liaiidicaps, 
liowever,  the  survey  commission  has  been 
surprisetl  at  every  turn  to  see  what  lias 
been  accomplislied  in  Lexington  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  a  progressive 
school  system.  And  particularly  was  it 
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struck  by  the  fact  that  LexrngtoD,  in 
contrast  to  many  cities  of  the  South, 
has  niaiio  no  discrimination  in  its  school 
facilities  between  the  vvJiites  and  Negroes. 
It  is  evident  that  a  sincere  attempt  is 
being  made  to  put  into  effect  tliat  wis<^ 
provision  of  tlie  Kentucky  law: 

Colorcsl  schools  shall  l>e  eutitled  to 
the  same  benefits;  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  and  regulations,  and  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the  schools 
here  in  provided  for  the  white  children.” 

“  Open-air  schools;  the  penny  lunch;  a 
community  center  school  with  swimming 
pool,  shower.s,  and  auditorium ;  manual 
training  and  domestic  economy  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  all  schools;  rest 
rooms  for  senemic  mid  poorly  nourished 
childi’en ;  opportunity  classes  in  some  of 
the  schools  for  irregular  children ;  a 
junior  high-school  organization  through¬ 
out  ;  kindergartens  in  all  white  schools 
and  in  some  of  the  Negro  schools;  laun- 
ilries  in  the  basements  of  schools  for 
the  use  of  both  children  and  parents ; 
motion-pictureapparatus  in  some  schools ; 
the  opening  of  the  buildings  to  the  uses 
of  citizens  ;  and  for  the  most  part,  clean 
and  well-kept  buildings  are  some  of  the 
things  which  belong  in  iirogre.ssive  school 
systems  and  which  the  school  authorities 
of  I.iexingtou  have  secured  in  the  face 
of  a  very  meager  school  iucomo.  'riius 
again  the  statement  is  vindicateil  that 
vision  and  good  management  go  far  to¬ 
ward  compensating  for  a  thin  purse.” 


KINDER  GARTNERS  ASKED 
TO  REPORT  ON  AMERICAN¬ 
IZATION 


who  are  at  the  head  of  the  kindergarten 
work  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  point 
out  that  the  information  is  desired  par¬ 
ticularly  “  in  order  that  the  kindergarten 
may  be  more  widely  recognized  as  a  val¬ 
uable  agency  in  Americanizing  foreign 
women.” 

1  Editors  note. — Mi.ss  Almira  M.  Win- 
cheKter,  referred  to  in  thus  article,  die<l 
suddenly  at  Washington,  December  18. 
The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  others  of 
the  bureau  staff.] 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  AUTHORIZED 

TO  SELL  TOOLS  TO  SCHOOLS 

Sale  of  muebiue  tools  to  schools  at  15 
per  cent  of  their  cost  Is  authorized  in  an 
act  of  Congress  t>as.sed  Novemiier  19. 
The  act  ju'ovides — 

Thai,  ihe  Secretary  of  \A'ar  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized,  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  sell  at  15 
per  centum  of  their  cost  to  trade,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  puhlie  schools  arul  universities, 
and  other  recognized  educational  insti- 

Can  Lexington  AFFORD 
To  Spend  More  On 
Her  Schools? 

YES 

l.exingfoii’s  taxable  wealth  EXCEEDS  the 
Average  of  91  cities  of  the  same  size. 

63  of  the  91  cities  are  POORER  than 

LEXINGTON 

But — They  spend  MORE  than  Lexington  on  the 
EDUCATION  of  their  CHILDREN. 


Ilecognition  of  the  part  already  played 
by  kindergartners  in  Americanization  is 
indicated  in  a  recpiest  recently  sent  out 
liy  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  definite 
reports  of  Americanization  work  already 
accomplished  or  under  way  in  whicii  the 
kindergarten  is  a  chief  factor. 

Kindergartners  are  asked  to  furnish 
information  on  the  following  points: 

].  What  contacts  do  you  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  have  with  foreign  women 
through — 

(a)  The  kiudergarlen  moliiers’  meet¬ 
ing  ; 

( b )  Home  visiting. 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  partieipale  in 
Americanization  work  carried  on  by  llie 
hu-ger  school  organization? 

To  wliat  extent  do  you  particiiiate  in 
Americanization  work  in  cooperation 
with  other-than-school  a.gencies? 

4.  If  possible  give  specific  instances  of 
the  influence  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
iaune  of  the  foreign-born. 

.■>.  If  possible  give  approximately  the 
miinher  of  foreign  adults  reached  through 
tht'  instrumentality  of  your  kindergarten 
daring  the  past  two  year.s. 

In  their  preliminary  statement  to  tiie 
kindergarten  teachers.  Miss  Julia  Wade 
jAbbotl  and  IMiss  Almira  M.  Winchester, 


BUT 

Children  need  more  than  School  Seats. 

THEY  NEED 

PLAY  GROUNDS 
AUDITORIUMS 
SWIMMING  POOI.S 
SHOPS 

LABORATORIES 
COOKING  ROOMS  ^ 

DRAWING  ROOMS 
MtSIC  ROOMS 


WHY?,, 

Because  children  have  always  been  educated  by 
WORK  and  PLAY  as  well  as  Study. 


BUT  cities  take  away  from  children  the  oppor-, 
tnnity  in  healthful  work  and  play. 

Tha-efore,  the  Schools  must  return  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  children 


IF 


^xington  wants  her  children  to  grow  healthy, 
intelligent,  self-reliant  and  industrious. 


How  citizens  of  Lexington,  ivy.,  wore  told 
the  needs  of  the  city  schools 


tutlons,  upon  application  in  writing  such 
machine  tools  as  are  suitable  for  their 
use  which  are  now  owned  Ity  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  are  under  the; 
control  of  the  War  Depatlment  and  are 
not  needetl  for  Uovernmcjit  purposes.  The 
money  realized  from  the  sale  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  TVar  to  defray 
expenses,  except  cost  of  transportation, 
incident  to  distribution  of  the  tools,  aud 
tlie  balance  shall  be  turned  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a.s  mis- 
eefiaiieous  receipts:  Provided,  That  lii  the 
event  any  such  material  is  offered  for 
sale  by  said  institutions  without  the  con¬ 
sent  in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States. 


STUDYING  MATHEMATICS 
REPORT 


Teachers’  Associations  Giving  Careful 
Attention  to  Preliminary  Statement  of 
National  Committee — Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Will  Print  Reports 


A  ]>reliiii  inary  report  on  “  The  Re¬ 
organization  (jf  the  First  Com‘se.s  .  in 
Secondary  School  Matlieniatics  ”  by  the 
National  Committee  on  JIathematical  Re¬ 
quirements  was  is.sued  on  November  25. 

Already  Ibis  report  is  btdng  made  the 
basis  of  discus, Sion  by  organizations,  com¬ 
mittees,  and  lixail  groups  throughout  the 
country.  Over  80  such  (Organizations  are 
at  pre,sent  at  work  on  this  report. 

T’he  whole  of  the  meetin.g  of  the  *VBS0- 
ciation  of  Teacliers  of  Mathematics,  in 
the  Middle  States  aud  Maryland,  in  Phiia- 
deiphia  on  November  29,  was  devoted  to 
the  (liscnssiou  of  this  i-eport ;  it  had  a 
prominent  placto  on  tlie  program  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teachers  in  Chicago  on  No¬ 
vember  28  aud  '2Q,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  A.ssociatiou  of  Teachers  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  New  England  in  Boston  (^n  De- 
cembtu’  6. 

Local  Organizations  Cooperating 

Committees  representing  organizations 
in  the  following  States  are  actively  co- 
op(?ratiug  with  the  national  committee: 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Peunsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Inwa, 
North  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Texas. 

Loc'ul  groups  or  clubs  are  studying  the 
report  in  Boston,  Sprin.gfield  (Mass.), 
Providence,  New  Haven,  New  York  City, 
Wasliington,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio),  Torre  Haute,  Cliioago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  in 
several  smaller  <utie.s. 

Meetings  in  addition  to  those  previ¬ 
ously  annomiccd  at  which  the  work  of 
the  national  committee  wilt  be  discussed 
are  as  follows:  Mathematical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  in  St.  l^ouis,  December 
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29,  .‘ind  iu  Now  York,  January  2 ;  Ohio 
State  Teachers’  Association,  Columbus, 
December  30 ;  I’ennsylvania  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
cember  30 :  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematic.^  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland;  southern  section,  Baltimore, 
December  13 ;  Syracuse  section,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y,,  December  30. 

Kational  Committee  Meets  December  30 

The  next  meeting  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  will  occur  in  New  York  City  on 
December  30.  The  principal  items  on  the 
program  for  this  meeting  are  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report  on  “  The  re¬ 
organization  of  the  First  Courses  in  Sec- 
oiuhiry  School  Mathematics,”  the  report 
on  “  The  Valid  Aims  and  Purpo.ses  of 
the  Study  of  Mathematics  ”  and  the  pro- 
poseil  revision  of  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements. 

Tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  offered  to  publish  the  reports 
of  the  national  committee  in  the  form 
of  leaflets  or  bulletins. 

A  mathematics  section  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Teachers’  Association  was 
organized  in  Fairmont  on  November  28. 
Prof.  .John  Eiesland,  of  the  University  of 
We.st  Virginia,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  newly  formed  section.  Prof.  0.  N. 
Moore  .spoke  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the 
national  committee. 


INVESTIGATING  STANDARDS  AND 

SCOPE  OF  COLLEGE  SCHOOLS  OF 

EDUCATION 

Present  standards  of  administration 
and  teacher  training  iu  institutions  con¬ 
nected  with  colleges  and  universities  are 
being  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  takes  place  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  February,  with  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  As.sociation. 

The  inquiry,  which  has  been  sent  to 
schools  and  colleges  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  goes  in  detail  into 
the  general  organization  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  especially  in  respect  to  the  other 
professional  schools  of  the  university ; 
the  education  faculty,  number  of  teachers 
and  their  facidly  rank  and  responsibility ; 
courses  and  curricula,  whether  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate  only,  or  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate;  and  special  degrees 
granted  for  the  academic  year  191.8-19. 


BEREA  CONFERENCE  POSTPONED 
The  conference  on  rural  life  and  edu¬ 
cation,  originally  called  for  November  25 
to  28  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  and 


later  deferred  to  January  15  to  18,  has 
again  been  postponed,  this  time  to  May  S 
to  11,  1920.  The  first  postponement,  it  is 
announced,  was  made  necessary  by  a  con¬ 
flict  of  dates  with  State  teacher  associa¬ 
tion  meetings ;  the  second,  by  the  unprece¬ 
dented  attendance  of  students  at  Berea 
during  the  winter  term,  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  Berea  to  provide  ample  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  visiting  delegates  this 
term.  There  will  be  no  further  change, 
it  is  asserted,  and  the  May  dates  may  be 
regarded  as  final. 


KINDERGARTENS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Over  5,300  children  are  attending  kin- 
dei'gartens  in  Palestine,  according  to  a 
recent  report  received  by  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  from  its  Pales¬ 
tine  News  Agency.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  session  last  year  there  were  3-1  of 
these  kindergartens  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Vaad  Hachinuch  (Zionist 
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Board  of  Education),  9  under  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association,  11  under  the 
Eveline  de  Rothschild  School,  and  1  un¬ 
der  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

The  College  for  Kindei’garten  Teachei'.s, 
at  the  meeting  demonstration  it  recently 
held  of  its  plans  and  work,  showed  the 
new  method  of  instruction  that  is  being 
used  in  the  kindergartens  of  Pale.stine. 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  Montessori 
system  and  the  Froebel  system.  The 
influence  of  the  country  is  very  evident 
in  everything  the  children  are  taught  to 
do.  They  use  the  fruits  and  plants  of 
Palestine  as  the  subjects  of  their  draw¬ 
ing  lessons  and  of  their  classes  in  con¬ 
versation. 

The  125  kindergarten  teachers  of  Pal¬ 
estine  have  organized  the  Hitachdut  Ha- 
gannauut  B,  Ilistadrut  Hamorim  (Feder¬ 
ation  of  Kindergarten  Teachers  of  the 
Teachers  Association).  In  April  last  they 
held  their  first  meeting,  at  which  24  dele¬ 
gates  were  present. 


Lexingtoii  Spends  less 
Tlfan  lialf'  as  Much  On 
SCHOOL  BUILOINGS, 
LAN.D.and'EOUI  PM  ENT 
Far  Her  Children  As 
Other  Cities  of  Her  Size 

1917-'-*Averg.ge  investment  of  these  other 
cities  on  school  buildings,  land  and 
equipment . $897,890 

1917^Investment  of  LElXlNGTON  on 

school  buildings  and  equipment » $379,468 

e 

The'  proposed  bond',  issue  of  $^0,000 
plus  the  $379,468  invested  in  buildings 
in  1917  would  still  leave  Lexington 
$11 7,000  BEHIND  the  average  invest- 
mentLof.theseiother  cities  for’  1917 

Tliis  comparison  with  other  cities  helped  I.e.xingtou  to  get  a  bond  is.sue 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


NEW  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LAWS 


is  tlio  i>rovision  That  all  accredited  normal 


year  tlie  instructor  took  up  such  oues- 


Accordiiic:  to  the  Xational  I’hysical 
Education  Service  tlie  following  States 
iiavo  enacted  physical  education  laws 
since  .January,  1919: 

WASIIIN'OTON. 

Provides  for  courses  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  for  elementary  schools  averaging  20 
minutes  eadi  day  and  in  all  high  schools 
and  State  higher  institutions  at  least  20 
minutes  each  week.  Creates  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  physical  training  and  liygiene 
consisting  of  tlie  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  and  the  directors  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Washington  State  College. 
2Co  special  appropriation. 

OBEGON. 

Provides  course  in  physical  training 
averaging  20  minutes  each  daj'.  Super- 
vi.sion  of  sj-.stem  hy  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  Committee  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  formulate  progi-am.  No  special 
appropriation. 

UTAH. 

Provides  for  a  State  director  of  liealth 
oduc-ation,  whose  salary  and  expenses 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  school  fund. 
Proviiles  for  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  State  director  of  health  education,  the 
dean  of  the  State  school  of  education, 
dean  of  the  department  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health,  and  the  director  of 
the  deiiartment  of  home  economics  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  No  special  appro¬ 
priation. 

MAINE. 

lleciuires  adequate  course  in  physical 
education  in  all  public  schools  of  the 
State,  with  minimum  limit  of  20  minutes 
l)er  day  in  secondary  schools  and  two 
hours  per  week  iu  high  schools.  Provides 
an  annual  appropriation  of  Slo.OOO. 

.MICHIGAN. 

llequiiH'S  physical  education  in  all  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  in  com¬ 
munities  of  more  than  3,000.  Appropri¬ 
ation  of  .$7,.'i00. 

INDI.VNA. 

The  bill  as  passed  provides  only  ifuOO 
appropriation.  The  chief  merit  in  the  bill 


schools  must  require  for  graduation 
course  in  jiliysical  education. 


RESULTS  OF  .NUTRITION  CLASSES 

t\'ork  with  undernourished  children  in 
New  Yoi-k  City  was  continued  during 
1918-19  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments,  according  to  a  report  fur¬ 
nished  by  Dr.  David  Mitchell.  Some  of 
the  children  were  in  open-air  classes, 
with  the  regular  procedure  adopted  in 
them.  This  meant  opportunities  for  rest 
periods  and  lunches,  with  open  windows 
and  lessened  strain  from  the  .school  work. 
The  other  children  were  in  a  regular 
lifih-grade  clas.s.  The  opportunity  pro¬ 
vides!  them  for  rest  and  lunches  was 
such  as  might  be  provided  for  any  class. 
'J'hey  wei'c  requested  to  bring  a  light 
lunch  and  wore  then  allowetl  a  lu-minuto 
period  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  for 
as  complete  relaxation  as  was  possible, 
while  remaining  at  their  de.sks. 

The  important  feature  with  both  groups 
Wits  the  instruction  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  nutrition  and  health.  During  the 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSING 


Lake  County,  South  DahotS 


This  is  the  way  a  South  Dakota  county  intro¬ 
duces  its  health  education  iianiphlet 


different  types  of  food,  the  nature  of 
Imbit  formation  and  food  habits,  the 
effect  of  physical  defects  and  the  nece.s- 
sity  for  fresh  air.  sufficient  rest  and 
exercises. 

The  progress  of  the  children  wa.s 
measured  at  different  perods,  at  the  end 
of  12,  19  and  30  weeks,  resiiectively.  In 
addition  to  this  the  results  for  the  fifth 
grade  during  an  initial  period  of  seven 
weeks,  when  instruction  was  not  given, 
were  tabulated. 

During  an  initial  period  of  7  weeks  the 
fifth  grade  children  made  over  twice  the 
normal  rate  of  gain.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  12  weeks  of  Instruction  and  at  the 
end  of  the  19  weeks  they  had  made  more 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  normal  rate 
of  gain.  In  the  final  period  the  percent¬ 
age  of  gain  is  slightly  better  than  the 
normal  rate. 

The  children  in  the  open-air  classes 
make  a  much  greater  initial  gain.  The 
first  12  weeks  of  the  instruction  iioriod 
it  is  nearly  three  times  the  normal  rate. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  and  30th  week 
the  gain  has  been  greater  than  nor¬ 
mal  but  only  by  approximately  2.7  and  1.7 
per  cent  respectively. 

The  detrimental  effect  of  enlarged 
tonsils  or  adenoi<ls  was  again  shown. 
The  gain  for  10  children  for  -7  weeks 
previous  to  operation  was  quite  dis¬ 
couraging,  the  net  results  being  a  loss 
of  0.4  per  cent.  On  the  average  it  re¬ 
quired  44  weeks  for  them  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  this  operation.  In  the 
five-week  period  following  this  recovi'ry 
the  children  gained  at  the  rate  of  2.1  ]ier 
cent.  It  seems  conclusively  proved  that 
diseased  tonsils  are  responsible  fur  a 
great  deal  of  malnutrition. 

“  The  general  results  of  the  ex|)eriment 
are  encouraging,  but  probably  the  most 
Important  factor  is  that  of  the  change 
iu  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  children," 
says  Dr.  Mitchell.  “This  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  one  child  who  reported  to  the 
instructor  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
persuade  his  mother  that  an  ounci;  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  On 
being  questioned  by  the  teacher  he  said, 
‘  I  tided  for  two  hours  to  show  my  mother 
what  that  meant  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  .she  did  not  know  a  thing  about  it.’ 
The  condition  of  malnutrition  may  not 
be  altogether  eliminated  by  health  educa¬ 


tions  as  the  uses  of  food,  its  caloric  value. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  TESTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Pittsburgh  School  Board  Would  Apply  Army  Plan — Combination  of  Factors  to 

Give  Rating 


tioii,  imt  when  efforts  sucli  as  this  are 
made  l)y  the  children  to  educate  the  par¬ 
ents  wo  may  he  sure  that  a  decided  effect 
on  Ihe  next  generation  will  he  prodvtced.” 


A  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 

t\'hat  shouhl  a  school  and  community 
lieallh  department  really  do?  Superin¬ 
tendent  Lee  Ijynton  Caldwell,  of  Moii- 
moulh,  III.,  says  it  must  cari-y  on 
efficiently  all  the  following  activities, 
and  others  as  (lie  local  situation  may  re¬ 
quire  : 

1.  The  detection  of  contagious  diseases, 
thereby  protecting  the  child  and  com¬ 
munity. 

2.  The  detection  and  c<irrection  of 
physical  defects  which  wmdd  prevent  the 
child  from  getting  a  fair  start  in  school 
and  in  life. 

.3.  The  study  of  physical  and  mental 
capacity  of  individual  pupils  to  do  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  the  consequent 
adjustment  of  school  work  to  their  needs. 
Conservation  of  ability,  energy  and  time. 

4.  The  development  of  the  best  possible 
hygienic  surroundings  for  the  child  while 
in  the  school. 

o.  The  devehipmeut  of  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  school  and  the  home 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  child  health 
and  child  welfare. 

6.  The  supervision  of  the  teaching  of 
health  and  hygiene  in  the  schools. 

7.  The  dissemination  and  publication 
of  infonnation  worth  while  to  the  health 
of  the  community. 

8.  Cooperation  with  physicians,  den¬ 
tists,  and  health  officers  in  the  work  of 
upbuilding  and  conserving  community 
health. 


A  MILK  AND  ICE  CREAM  TREATMENT 

At  Braddock,  Pa.,  a  local  milkman 
has  invited  the  schools  to  .send  to  him 
each  'morning  one  of  the  most  underfed 
pupils  from  each  grade.  The  pupils  will 
drink  a  pint  of  milk  on  their  way  to 
school.  In  the  afternoon  they  will  stop 
at  the  milk  depot  and  drink  another 
pint  of  milk,  and  on  their  way  home 
at  4  o'clock  they  will  stop  and  have 
a  dish  of  ice  cream;  all  at  th(>  milk 
dealer’s  expense,  incidentally. 

At  regidar  periods,  probably  for  three 
months,  these  children  will  be*  weighed 
and  'the  comparative  weights  uill  1m‘ 
published.  Superintendent  C.  1^.  Wilson 
reports  he  is  not  having  any  trouble  in 
securing  plenty  of  candidates  foi'  the 
treatment  prescribed. 

WHAT  STATES  HAVE  BUREAUS  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION? 

Such  rapid  development  has  taken  place 
in  the  physical  and  health  education  in 
the  .‘States  in  the  last  two  years  that  Ihe 
Bureau  of  Education  has  undertaki'ii  to 
make  a  ii.st  of  oflicers  connected  with 
this  work  in  llu'  State  ilepartments  of 
education.  An  inquiry  sent  on  November 
28  asks  for  tbe  title  of  the  office,  date  of 
establishment,  lith'  of  tlu*  officer  in 
charge*,  and  tin*  name  of  tin*  chief  (tfficer 
and  the  assistants. 


Application  of  the  Army  psychological 
te.sta  to  teachers  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  I’ittsburgh  Board  of  Education, 
according  to  a  statement  by  (4.  Ger- 
wig,  secretary  of  the  board.  ^Ir.  Gerwig 
says : 

“  How  may  we  find  the  best  ways  of  ap¬ 
praising  the  individual  work  and  worth 
of  a  teacher?  And  especially  how  shall 
we  apply  to  the  educational  problems  of 
peace  the  knorni  results  secured  by  the 
Government  in  the  evaluation  of  nearly 
two  million  minds  and  the  proper  place¬ 
ment  of  that  many  men? 

The  Army  Experience 

“  Few  scicmtific  facts  have  been  more 
tirmly  established  than  that  human  in¬ 
telligence  can  be  successfully  measured 
by  the  Army  intelligence  test.  The  re¬ 
lation  found  to  exist  between  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  of  1,700,000  men 
and  their  later  achievements  in  military 
service  fully  confirms  the  value  of  the 
intelligence  or  the  alpha  test.  What  ap¬ 
plication  may  be  made  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  experience  to  the  problem  of  offer¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  every  teacher  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  latent  ability  of  each 
and  of  providing  suitable  reward  for 
service?  The  prompt  application  of  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  personnel  division 
of  the  Army  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
civic,  social,  educational,  and  industrial 
life  are  among  the  most  fascinating  of 
pioneer  problems.  In  onler  that  the  les¬ 
sons  learned  may  be  promptly  appli(*d  in 
the  educational  field,  the  board  of  pul)lic 
education  of  Pittsburgh  has  undertaken  a 
.study  of  the  value  of  each  teacher  to  Ihe 
public  school  system,  so  that  ambitious 
teachers  may  be  able  to  clearly  prove  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  service  they 
are  capable  of  rendering.  Intelli.gence 
is  a  large,  though  of  course  not  the  only 
element  in  teaching  success.  The  miture 
iuid  degree  of  this  intelligence  as  well  as 
the  accuracy  and  sqa-ed  with  which  any 
given  mind  works  can  be  conclusively 
shown  by  the  alpha  test.  Just  as  in  the 
Army,  it  was  possible  for  any  individual 
to  lU’omptly  prove  beyond  (piestion  his 
latent  capacity,  so  teachers  should  at 
once  be  given  a  similar  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  ability  to  render  superior 
service  and  the  right  to  receivi*  recog¬ 
nition  and  compensation  in  jiroportion 
to  capacity  and  to  service  rendeiad. 

Alpha  Test  the  First  Step 

“The  al])ha  test  is  manifestly  tin*  first 
step  because  it  enables  each  teacher  or 


prospective  teacher  to  demonstrate  native 
ability  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ap¬ 
proved  Government  standard  for  the 
measurement  of  intelligence. 

“  Many  individuals  in  both  industry 
and  education  are  already  taking  advati- 
lage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  this 
test  for  a  (piick,  absolute,  and  nuthoriUi- 
tive  demonstration  of  innate  capacity. 

“  The  better  evaluation  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  professional  knowledge, 
attitude,  and  technique  will  naturally 
follow. 

“  It  should  be  possible  for  a  teacher  to 
receive  a  certificate  based  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  ex])erience  during  the  War, 
.showing  her  intellectual  .status  and  the 
degi’ee  of  the  success  of  her  work  as  a 
teacher.  This  certification  should,  of 
cour.se,  not  be  based  upon  a  personal  judg¬ 
ment  or  .‘I  single  estimate,  but  should  be  a 
composite  rasultant,  including  the  known 
factors  entering  into  tin*  success  of  ti 
teacher.” 

Some  of  the  Factors 

What  some  of  the  factors  are  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  suggested  list : 

1.  The  alpha  or  Army  intelligence  test. 

2.  A  rating  for  teachers  based  upon  a 
composite  of  judgments  made  by  princi¬ 
pal,  supervisor,  director,  and  .superintend¬ 
ent,  adapting  the  rating  scale  used  for 
officers  in  the  Army. 

3.  A  set  of  diagnostic  (piestions  the 
answers  to  which  will  indicate  the  teach¬ 
er’s  pi-ofessional  knowledge. 

4.  A  self-rating  scale  for  teachers  by 
which  .she  may  place  her  own  estimate 
ui)on  her  own  ability. 

5.  An  analysis  of  the  records  in  each 
individual  case,  consisting  of, 

(«)  Preparation  for  service. 

(h)  Achievement  in  service;  .specific 
success  in  leaching  pupils. 

(c)  Previous  relation,  if  any,  of  salary 
to  .service. 

“The  relative  value  of  those  indices 
.and  the  percentage  importance  to  be  at- 
tacheil  lo  each  is  a  que.stion  for  later  con¬ 
sideration,"  says  Mr.  Gerwig.  He  asks 
that  interested  educators  write  their 
opinions  of  the  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pitt.sburg  Boai'd  of  Education,  covering 
e.specially  the  following  points;  (1) 
Moditications  of  the  above  tentative  pro¬ 
cedure;  (2)  Educiitional  factors  or  in¬ 
dices  sasceiilible  of  measurement;  (3) 
information  regarding  itrevious  similar 
oi  contemporary  attempts  to  establish  a 
just  ri'l.ntion  l)elween  .salary  jind  service 
reiuk'i't  d. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

The  readers  of  School  Life  have  doubt- 
les.s  followed,  through  the  past  six 
mouths,  the  developmeut  of  the  peace¬ 
time  plans  of  the  American  Bed  Cross. 
The.se  plans  look  toward  a  couscrvatioa 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  communi¬ 
ties  and  individuals  who  under  present 
conditions'  are  .so  seriously  handicapped 
as  to  make  healthful  and  wholesome  liv¬ 
ing  impossible.  The  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  movement  as  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  within  a  community  will  include  a 
Health  Center  in  which  may  be  gathered 
the  various  health  agencies  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  survey  of  the  existing  social, 
health,  and  economic  conditions,  and  the 
devising  and  setting  in  motion  of  effec¬ 
tive  agencies  for  improvement. 

The  program  commends  itself  in  the 
fust  place  because  of  the  great  value  of 
its  objectives.  As  a  people  we  have 
scarcely  begun  to  cope  with  preventable 
di.sease ;  social  evils  and  unrest  menace 
us;  and  the  rural  problem  is  scarcely  less 
acute  than  that  of  the  city.  There  Ls 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that 
a  great,  hmnane  organization  such  as  the 
American  Bed  Uros's  should  lend  itself  to 
intelligent  and  extensive  search  for 
means  for  l)etterment. 

Not  only  is  the  end  worth  while,  but  the 
conditions  which  the  American  Bed  Cross 
lays  upon  itself  in  undertaking  its  peace¬ 
time  work  go  far  toward  insuring  its  suc¬ 
cessful  outcome.  It  expects  to  enter  no 
field  that  is  already  adeciuately  covered 
■by  other  agencies.  It  will  cooperate  with 
other  organizations  where  its  help  is 
needed  and  desired  by  tho.se  already  at 
work.  It  expects  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  and  to  devote  itself  to  assistance  in 
tilling  the  gaps  which  now  exist.  It  has 
no  intention  of  remaining  permanently  in 
any  field,  but  will  stand  ready  to  turn 
over  its  work  to  governmental  or  civic 
agencies  as  soon  as  the.se  have  become 
sufficiently  developed  to  assume  it.  It 
hopes  to  serve  as  an  entering  wedge  or  a 
coordinating  influence.  It  is  sati.sfied  to 
act  for  the  sake  of  the  results  which  it 


may  help  to  bring  about,  rather  than 
ihrough  any  desire  for  recognition  of 
itself  as  an  organization. 

The  children  of  a  community  will  nat¬ 
urally  come  in  for  a  large  .share  of  the 
welfare  work  undertaken  by  that  com¬ 
munity,  and  no  movement  for  child  bet¬ 
terment  can  go  far  without  touching  the 
schools.  T’he  immediate  future  gives 
promise  of  a  strong  relationship  to  be 
developed  between  the  American  Bed 
Cross  and  the  American  schools,  in  which 
the  schools  are  given  the  benefit  of  the 
rcfsources  of  the  American  Bed  Cross. 
This  organization,  through  its  .Junior  Bed 
Cross  Department,  is  already  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  school  authorities,  in 
communities  where  such  .service  is  needed 
and  requested,  its  resources  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  child  health  and  child  out¬ 
look  upon  life.  The.se  resources  are 
largely  represented  in  the  American  Bed 
Cross  departments  of  Health  Service, 
Nursing,  and  Home  Service. 

The  recently  created  Department  of 
Health  Service  is  now  in  process  of 
organization.  Its  concern  will  be,  as  its 
name  implies,  the  canvass  of  the  health 
conditions  of  the  community,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease,  and  the  setting  of 
higher  standards  of  public  health.  As¬ 
sistance  will  be  given  in  providing  school 
nurses,  medical  inspection,  health  clinics, 
and  the  treatment  of  special  cases  among 
chiUh’en  physically  handicapped,  where 
these  needs  are  not  already  adequately 
met.  The  department  of  nursing  will 
supply  courses  and  instructors  in  home 
hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  and  in 
dietetics  to  schools  de.siring  them. 

The  department  of  home  service  will 
concern  itself  with  the  social  needs  of 
the  community,  seeking  out  unfavorable 
conditions,  together  with  their  causes  and 
remedies.  Its  work,  like  that  of  the 


$1,100  MINIMUM  FOR  RURAL 
TEACHERS 

It  will  pay  to  be  a  rural  teacher 
in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  here¬ 
after.  Under  the  revised  sal¬ 
ary  schedule,  effective  in  1920,  a 
teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school, 
with  a  normal-school  diploma,  will 
start  at  $1,110,  with  a  maximum 
of  $1,500,  while  regular  grade 
teachers  will  begin  at  $900  and  go 
to  $1,300. 

“  In  other  words,”  says  Supt. 
A.  S.  Cook,  “  we  shall  pay  $200 
more  for  the  same  qualifications  in 
a  one-teacher  rural  school  than 
for  positions  in  our  town  and  sub¬ 
urban  schools.” 


,  department  of  nursing,  will  bo  made  to 
serve  tlie  schools  through  the  Junior  Bed 
Cros.s.  This  service  includes  the  social 
clinic,  tlie  work  of  home  visitors  in  cases 
of  children  socially  disadvantaged,  and 
the  improvement  l)y  all  means  of  the 
social  outlook  of  the  homo  and  (he  com¬ 
munity. 

The  .Junior  Bed  Cross,  which  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  schools 
and  the  American  Bed  Cross,  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  been  devised  along 
lines  sufficiently  pliable  to  make  it  fit 
every  type  of  school  situation.  Its  work 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  local 
school  authorities. 

Besides  its  work  for  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  American  school  children,  which 
regards  these  children  as  Bed  Cross  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  the  American  Bed  Cross  under¬ 
takes  to  open  before  the  children  in  the 
schools  a  wide  field  in  which  they  them¬ 
selves  may  serve.  As  the  American  Bed 
Cross  has  in  the  past  opened  the  door 
of  service  to  the  American  people,  so  it 
lias  developed  in  the  Junior  Bed  Cross 
a  special  field  of  service  calculated  to 
enlist  the  peculiar  interests  and  abilities 
of  the  children  themselves.  This  active 
program  of  the  children  of  the  Junior 
Bed  Cross  includes  a  twofold  division, 
the  amelioration  of  the  unhappy  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  children  live,  and  the  securing  of 
health,  happiness  and  wholesome  sur¬ 
roundings  to  some  of  the  children  of  Eu¬ 
rope  who  are  suffering  from  the  curse 
of  the  war. 

The  readiness  of  teachers  and  children 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  war  was 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a 
mighty  spiritual  foi'ce  in  our  schools 
presses  for  outlet  in  some  form  of  un¬ 
selfish  endeavor.  The  .Junior  Bed  Cross 
offers  a  field  in  which  this  endeavor  may 
be  intelligently  employed.  During  the 
past  school  year  more  than  eleven  million 
American  school  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  Junior  Bed  Cross.  This  number 
should  be  increa.sed  vmtil  every  child  in 
the  schools  of  America  is  made  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  what  the  American  Bed'  Cross 
can  do  for  him,  and  he  in  turn  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  children  at  homo 
and  abroad  who  need  his  sympathetic 
interest  and  ministration. 


“  TWO  NOTABLE  DECLARATIONS  ” 
Under  the  title  “Two  Notable  Declara¬ 
tions  ”  the  Los  Angeles  School  Journal, 
published  by  the  Principals  Club  ami 
the  High  School  Teachers  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  prints  in  parallel  columns 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National 
Education  Association  at  the  Milwauke(^ 
meeting  and  the  program  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  upon  education 
adopted  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 
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“FOREMAN  TRAINING”  PRO¬ 
POSED 


Manual  Arts  Conference  Discusses 
Training  of  Special  Teachers  for  In¬ 
dustries — Other  Topics 


Courses  in  “  forenuin  training,"  em¬ 
ployment  of  itinerant  teaeliers  of  special 
subjects  in  rural  and  village  schools,  and 
plans  for  training  teachers  for  industrial 
work  not  now  Federally  aided,  were 
special  features  of  the  tenth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  specialists  in  industrial  (vdiica- 
tion  engaged  in  training  teachers  of 
manual  arts  and  industrial  subjects,  held 
at  the  UiHversity  of  Cincinnati,  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  5,  G.  Although  the  conference  was 
called  by  the  Cominissioner  of  Education 
at  the  request  of  men  in  institutions  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  iNIississippi  Valley  States, 
the  attendance  this  year  included  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  25  institutionr;  located  in 
14  States,  ranging  from  New  York  to 
Texas,  and  from  Virginia  to  Minnesota. 
The  total  attendance  was  51,  including  31 
official  memhers  of  the  conference.  There 
w’ere  present  representatives  of  the  State 
departments  of  public  instruction  of  In¬ 
diana  and  Minnesota,  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  the  educational  press. 

The  plan  of  the  conference  has  de¬ 
veloped'  as  a  result  of  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  different  from  that  of 
any  other  educational  meeting  thus  far 
reported.  Tlie  invitation  to  attend  is 
limited  to  one  rep^sentative  from  each 
institution,  and  the  group  is  thus  made 
up  of  men  in  re.sponsible  positions,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  As 
heads  of  the  departments  or  divisions 
which  they  represent,  they  are  able  to 
put  into  practice  directly  many  of  the 
suggestions  which  develop  from  the  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Beginning  on  Thursday  morning  and 
closing  at  noon  on  Saturday,  the  program 
consists  of  seven  sessions  of  2  to  3  hours 
each,  each  session  being  devoted  to  a 
single  topic.  It  is  the  practice  for  each 
leader  of  discussion  to  distribute  copies 


“  Both  programs  are  able  iind  broad- 
visioned  documents,  worthy  of  careful 
study  by  all  fair  :ind  judicitil  minds,”  is 
the  comment. 

The  favorable  impression  created  by 
the  title  of  this  Los  Angeles  School  .lour- 
nal  article  is  not  decreased  any  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  information  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  this  form  “  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  and  accurate  statement.” 

A  whiff  of  sanity  in  an  overheated 
world  is  refreshing. 


of  an  outline  of  the  ground  to  be  covered 
and  of  certain  detinite  statennmts  for 
consideration. 

Topics  of  the  confenmce  included;  (1) 
Discussion  of  the  details  of  a  j)lan  for  a 
course  in  foreman  training,  led  by 
Chai’k's  It.  Allen,  Federal  Board  for  ^’o- 
cational  Education:  (2)  Iteports  on  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  teacher-training 
plans  at  the  University  of  Uincinnati, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  University 
of  Illinois;  (3)  Blaus  for  i)romoting  the 
employment  of  itinerant  teachers  of 
special  subjects  in  rural  stud  village 
schools,  led  by  S.  Van  Deusen,  State 
Teachers  College,  Kent,  Dido,  and  C.  II. 
Bailey,  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa;  (4)  Plans  for  traiiung  teach¬ 
ers  of  industrial  work  not  now  Federally 
aided,  by  C.  A.  Bowman,  Stout  Institute. 
Menoinonie,  Wis. ;  (5)  Display  of  a 

motion-i)icture  film  loaned  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education,  explaining  the  mecli- 
iuusm  and  operation  of  an  automobile 


starting  and  lighting  system,  miiiable 
for  instructional  purposed  in  Iht'  voc:!- 
tional  school. 

The  conference  adopted  the  rejaat  of  a 
comnuttee,  of  which  A.  B.  Mays,  1  lous- 
ton  Normal  and  Industrial  Instilute, 
Huntsville,  Texas,  is  chairman,  which 
has  been  at  work  foi'  three  years  oii  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  examination  .and 
certilication  of  si)ecial  teachers.  This 
report  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  isstie. 

Tlie  conference  voted  to  hold  the  next, 
meetin.g  in  December,  1020,  and  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  ihe  State  Univei'sity  of 
Indiana  to  meet  in  Indianapolis. 


DENVER  APPROVES  BOND  ISSUE 

Bond  issues  aggregating  .‘1^2,000,000  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  pur- 
cha.se  of  land  were  approved  at  a  special 
school  bond  election  in  Denver,  Colo., 
December  2.  The  vote  was  more  thaii 
three  to  one  in  favor. 


A  chart  used  by  the  Boston  teachers  to  show  ,vhy  hu.sinoss  is  attracting  more 
and  more  the  men  who  might  teach 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  - _ _ _ _ 


BETTER -TRAINED  TEACHERS  GET  BEST 
RESULTS 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  (he  pin)ils  in 
Okliilioina  who  were  successful  in  get- 
ling  tlieir  eightli-grado  diplomas  in  391S 
were  (aught  hy  teachers  holding  State 
and  first-grade  county  certificates,  though 
(hese  (eachers  comprise  less  tlian  a  third 
of  the  total  number.  The  number  of 
graduates  was  found  to  have  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  teach¬ 
ing,  according  to  State  Superintendent 
AYilson's  report. 

AVhile  (here  are  mlmittedly  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  affect  completing  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  course,  Bureau  of  Education 
.specialists  point  out  that  this  showing 
for  a  State  system  of  rural  schools  is 
never,  iieless  very  encouraging  to  those 
who  are  making  a  plea  for  better  pi’e- 
pared  i  eachers.  The  accompanying  graph 
is  reproduced  from  the  superintendent’s 
report : 

Ki;ilUli  grado 

TUiiclicrs.  gi-ndiiates. 


Numhor  of  eighth  grade  graduates  in  propor- 
linn  to  numher  of  trained  teacliers. 


“THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL”  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

“Community  .schools’’  for  adults  consti¬ 
tute  North  Carolina’s  way  of  attacking 
the  itroblem  of  education  for  rural  com¬ 
munity  living. 

In  a  pamphlet  Just  i.ssiu'd  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kelly,  director  of  community 
schools  for  adults  in  (he  Slate,  outlines 


a  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  such 
.schools  as  follows: 

I.  Purpo.ses  of  the  community  .school : 

(a)  To  provide  primary  instruction 
for  tho.se  more  than  14  years  old  in  the 
community  who,  for  various  reasons, 
have  never  learned  to  read  intelligently 
or  to  write  it  readable  letter  or  to  u.se 
figures  in  solving  simple,  every-day  prob¬ 
lems. 

ih)  To  provid(‘  further  instruction  to 
any  others  more  than  14  years  old  in  the 
community  who,  for  various  reasems, 
have  not  coni])leted  subjects  usually 
taught  in  iirimary  and  inteianediate 
grades. 

{<■)  To  provide  progi-ams  by  means  of 
which  may  be  taught  needful  community 
subjects,  such  a^;  community  <4vics, 
health,  thrift,  home-making,  gai’dening, 
etc. 

IT.  Plan  for  county  and  cominunily 
workers : 

(a)  'fo  employ  a  whole-tinu*  worker 
for  the  county.  This  workei-  to  be  paid 
one-half  by  the  State  and  one-half  by 
the  county.  I'he  business  of  this  worker 
would  be  to  organize  and  direct  com¬ 
munity  schools  for  adults  in  cooperation 
with  the  couidy  department  of  ('ducation. 
This  worker  would  do  actual  teaching  in 
as  many  centers  as  po.ssible  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  would  supervise  the  woi-k  in  other 
community  schools. 

(tj)  To  .secure  the  services  of  a  few 
wide-awake  teachers  in  each  county  who 
ar(‘  teaching  in  regulai’  day  schools.  These 
teachers  may  organize  community  schools 
for  adults  and  conduct  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  day  schools,  giving  two 
nights  each  week  to  the  community 
school.  The  teacher  will  be  paid  liberally 
for  this  work  .according  to  enrollment  and 
average  attendance. 

{(1)  To  cooperate  with  welfare  workers 
and  other  employees  in  mill  villages  in 
the  promotion  of  community  .schools  or 
other  organizations  in  which  primary  and 
intermediate  grade  work  may  he  taught 
to  adults,  and  also  other  .subjects  peculiar 
to  the  needs  of  tlio  particular  community. 

III.  Ways  of  organizing  the  community 
school :  , 

(a)  Klake  a  .survey  of  the  community 
with  reference  to  the  following: 

1.  Ntunber  of  families  and  members 
over  14  years  in  each  family  and  in  about 
which  grade  in  the  regular  school  each 
member  would  be  classed. 

2.  I.iving  conditions. 

M.  Industrial  conditions. 


4.  Likes,  dislikes,  and  wants  of  the 
people. 

(b)  Plan  two  nights  each  week  for  reg¬ 
ular  cla.ss  work,  and  one  night  each  week 
or  each  two  weeks  for  a  program  that 
will  c'litertain  and  at  the  .same  time  stress 
some  community  need,  such  as  “health,” 
“thrift,”  etc. 

(c)  In  connection  with  c()mnumit.y 
schools,  or  where  thei’e  are  no  community 
schools,  scattered  adult  illiterates  may  be 
taught  in  their  homes  or  other  convenient 
places.  This  lakes  care  of  the  ones  who 
can  not  or  will  not  attend  schools.  Two 
dollars  from  the  State  and  .$2  from  county 
or  local  funds  will  be  paid  to  the  teacher 
for  (mch  adult  illiterate  who  is  given  as 
much  as  one  month’s  work. 

I V.  Iteports,  texts,  vouchers,  etc. : 

(e)  All  necessary  report  blanks  .are 
furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  State  de- 
l)artment  of  education  and  may  be  secured 
at  the  county  superintendent’s  office  or  by 
making  direct  application  to  the  State 
dep.artment  of  education. 

(b)  The  work  of  teaching  adult  illiter¬ 
ates  is  a  part  of  the  i)ublic  school  system 
of  North  Carolina,  and  all  la'quisitions  for 
aid  from  the  State  fund  for  teaching 
illiterates  must  be  approved  and  signed 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  reports 
of  at  least  one  month’s  work,  together 
with  requisitifin  for  aid  from  the  county 
superintendent,  a  warrant  for  the  State’s 
part  of  the  teacher’s  salary  will  be  made 
jind  mailed  to  the  teacher  through  the 
county  superintendent’s  office. 

(c)  Free  pamphlets  for  beginners  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  will  be 
furnished  by  the  State  department  of  ed¬ 
ucation  upon  application  of  any  teacher 
stating  the  probable  number  needtHl. 
Other  suggested  texts  for  teaching  read¬ 
ing  ai-e:  “A  Country  Life  Reader,” 
readers  used  as  texts  in  day  schools, 
new.spaper.s,  Bible  stories,  fables,  and  any 
other  interesting  reading  matter.  Arith¬ 
metic  taught  should  be  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  numbers  as  applied  to  simple 
every-day  problems.  Other  subjects 
taught  and  texts  used  should  be  selected 
according  to  needs  of  pupils. 

V.  AVhy  a  comnnnuty  school : 

Our  main  purpose  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
ducing  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  is  to 
help  illiterates  realize  their  worth  as  citi¬ 
zens,  each  in  his  own  community.  State, 
and  N.atlon,  and  as  such  to  provide  moans 
hy  which  they  may  attain  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  citizenship.  Illiteracy  does  not 
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luesin  jgnoraiH'(^  in  Norili  ('ai-uliiia.  Tlio 
fact  that  ]n‘<ibably  oiic-ihird  of  our  adult 
wlute  population  in  North  Oaroliiia  luiglit 
be  termed  illiterate  means  that  this  one- 
third  as  a  whole  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
he  other  than  illiterate.  These  illiterates 
are  not  a  chtss  set:  apart,  as  seems  to  be 
tBe  prevailing  idea,  but  they  are  a  great 
l)art  of  the  wai'i)  and  woof  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  life.  For  these  citizens 
of  North  ('arulimi  let,  us  in  .some  mea.sure 
l)rovide  opp<n't  unities  which  have  been 
detiied  them  and  by  which  they  may 
come  into  their  (jwn  as  intelligent  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  responsible  citizenship. 


THE  TEACHERS’  PLATTSBURG. 

Kach  year  iMaine  is  to  select  lOD  of  lier 
best  rural  teachers  who  have  a  normal- 
school  education  and  place  them  in  train¬ 
ing  for  six  weeks,  during  wdiich  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  State  Supt.  Thomas,  “  they 
will  think  nothing  else  but  rural  life  and 
rural  schools.” 

The  1919  legislature  furnished  the 
legal  authority  for  the  work  and  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  it  out.  The  100  teachers 
.selected  have  their  entire  expenses  paid 
from  the  time  they  leave  home  until  they 
return.  This  year  the  total  transporta¬ 
tion  cost  was  .$1,000  for  all  the  teachers ; 
board  amounted  to  .$3,200,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  costs  .$1,000.  Each  teacher  w  ill  have 
charge  of  a  school  and  receive  a  regular 
salary  from  the  town  (township).  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  teacher  wait  re¬ 
ceive  a  State  differential  of  2.1  per  cent 
of  her  salary — that  is,  if  the  annual 
salary  is  $800  she  will  receive  a  bonus  of 
.$200,  making  her  total  salary  $1,000  for 
the  year.  Several  of  the.se  teachers  will 
receive  more  than  .$1,000,  and  one  w  ill  get 
$1,.315. 

These  teachers  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  superintendent  of  schools. 
They  are  known  as  helping  teachers. 
Some  of  them  will  be  working  on  the 
community  center  idea  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  rural  social  life.  Some 
will  hold  school  on  Saturday  instead  of 
-Monday,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
visit  other  teachers  on  INIonday  and  re¬ 
ceive  visits  on  Saturday.  In  this  way 
each  teacher  acts  as  a  rural  critic  teaclier 
hi  cliar.ge  of  a  model  rural  school. 

Some  of  the  results  already  noted  by 
Supt.  Thomas  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  has  ”  motivated  ”  rural  education. 
Young  people  tire  entering  Maine  normal 
schools  to  prepare  for  rural  service,  some¬ 
thing  which  has  never  happened  before. 

2.  In  selecting  teachers  who  could 
qualify  school  officials  came  to  realize  as 
never  before  how  poorly  prepared  their 
rural  teachers  really  were,  and  they  are 
payin.g  better  wa,ges  to  secure  better 
teachers. 


3.  Kesults  show  clearly  in  the  schools 
of  tho.se  w'ho  took  the  trainin.g,  tts  well  as 
in  the  schools  of  other  teachers. 

4.  llural  people  now  realize  that  if  they 
will  do  their  share  good  (ettchers  are 
available. 

o.  Superintendents  tire  holding  meet¬ 
ings  of  .groups  of  teachers,  and  the.se 
leaders  are  real  factors  in  training  of 
teachers  in  service. 

d.  There  are  100  teachers  at  work  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  State  with  very 
definite  ideas  and  iileals  as  to  rural 
schools. 

7.  Buildings  ari»  being  put  in  order, 
eipiipinent  secured,  sanitation  looked  af¬ 
ter,  and  new  buildings  specially  planned 
for  community  service  are  being  built. 

5.  These  100  teachers  have  special 
training  in  physical  education  and  are 
alile  to  give  the  work  to  .groups  of  other 
teachers. 


CORRESPONDENCE  TRAINING  FOR 
TEACHERS 

How  the  extension  department  of  Uio 
State  Normal  .School  at  North  Adams, 
Alass.,  conducts  professional  courses  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  school  year  by  correspond¬ 
ence  is  described  in  a  statement  recently 
transmitted  through  Burr  F.  .Tones,  agent 
for  elementary  education  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Educatioti.  The 
subjects  covered  are : 

Englisli :  Langua.ge,  .grammar,  liim-it- 
ttire. 


Dunrcsiic  scitmcc ;  ('ookiiig.  .'^cw  itig. 

History. 

-Vriilimetii-. 

•leography. 

Handwork. 

l^ducational  )i';.vch<ilo,gy. 

History  of  education. 

The  stali'iiient  by  tin'  school  authorities 
say.s — 

‘■()ttr  courses  are  conducted  after  the 
following  manner:  The  consecutive  les¬ 
sons  of  the  course  cho.sen  by  a  registi-ani 
wlio  has  qualified  are  forwarded  by  mtiil. 
In  order  that  the  student  suffer  no  delay, 
we  keep  her  .supplied  with  a  sufiicient 
number  of  lessons  upon  wdiich  to  be  at 
work  while  her  completed  lessons  are  in 
our  hands.  In  most  cases  our  students 
are  teachers  of  the  subject  for  wdiich  vhe.x 
register,  hence  are  able  to  try  out  and 
report  upon  their  personal  experiences  in 
teaching  the  subject  matter  of  the  cottrse. 
-fs  soon  as  one  lesson  is  prepared  it  is 
sent  to  us.  We  turn  it  over  to  the  in¬ 
structor  of  that  subject,  who  corrects, 
comments  upon,  .grades,  and  returns  it  to 
this  department.  Here  it  is  recorded  and 
returned  to  (he  student,  with  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  sug.gestions,  corrections,  recom¬ 
mendations,  or  comments  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

"  It  is  tile  custom  of  the  director  to  .go 
into  many  districts,  wdiere  she  gives  talks 
at  teachers’  meetings,  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  conducts  demonstration  lessons,  ob¬ 
serves  teachers  at  their  work,  and  afier- 


THE  BEST  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL 

American  school  people  know  that  the  kindergarten  has  furnished  the 
hest  introduction  to  school  and  the  best  institution  for  the  transition  of 
children  from  the  home  to  a  public  educational  institution  that  we  have 
so  far  found. 

Practically  all  American  school  people  not  only  recognize  the  value  and 
the  importance  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  institution  but  recognize  the 
universality  of  its  application  and  the  importance  of  establishing  it  as  the 
school  of  original  jurisdiction  in  all  public  educational  systems.  They  are 
well  aware  that  all  children  need  the  lessons  which  the  kindergarten  is 
designed  to  teach  and  that  all  should  develop  the  abilities  and  the  impulses 
and  the  attitudes  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  school  work  which 
it  is  the  province  of  the  kindergarten  to  inculcate.  They  are  aware,  too, 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  children,  those  from  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor  and  those  from  the  homes  of  the  very  rich,  who  need  the  kindergarten 
and  its  training  above  all  others. 

What  the  manufacturers  and  other  wealthy  men  in  the  mill  towns  of 
the  Southern  and  Middle  and  New  England  States  need  most  to  understand 
concerning  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  is  an  appropriate  and  necessary  part 
of  a  complete  public  educational  system. 

It  is  not  an  institution  for  welfare  work;  it  is  a  nursery  of  citizenship 
through  which  we  are  able  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  the 
best  foundation  for  their  training  in  their  future  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens.  We  should  gather  the  children  of  the  very  rich,  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  poor,  that  they  may,  in  the  kindergartens,  learn 
the  elementary  lessons,  and  become  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  democ¬ 
racy. — The  Amerf'eafi  School. 
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wards  advises  them  as  to  how  to 
strengthen  their  classroom  administra¬ 
tion.  Site  keeps  in  touch  witli  gradu- 
tites,  undergraduates,  and  correspondence 
students  through  the  medium  of  personal 
visits  and  correspondence.  Meml)ers  of 
our  faculty  are  at  present  visiting  schools 
and  doing  general  follow-up  work  with 
our  students.  For  a  inimber  of  years  our 
samples  of  educative  seat  work,  puzzles, 
games,  books,  and  other  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  availalde  for  circula¬ 
tion  among  teachers  of  rural  schools, 
who  have  diflicnlty  in  obtaining  such  sup¬ 
plies. 

“  During  the  early  .spring  of  eacli  year 
an  invitation  is  extended  to  teachers  of 
scltools  whicli  close  because  of  hard 
tr:iv(*ling  conditions  for  children,  to  come 
to  tills  school  for  a  short  winter  course. 
Tile  stay  of  teachers  who  accept  this  in- 
^■itation  is  filled  with  special  classes, 
arranged  conferences  with  members  of 
our  faculty,  and  observation  periods  in 
liotli  citj"  and  rural  training  schools. 

“  iSfany  of  our  approaches  to  students 
are  made  easier  through  cooperation  of 
superintendents  who  are  willing  to  ap- 
prisi'  us  as  to  the  particular  needs  of 
teacliers,  or  to  facilitate  our  circulation 
of  advertising  material  and  even  to  take 
over  the  circulation  of  it  themselves,  and 
to  arrange  for  talks  to  be  given  at  their 
teacliers’  meetings. 

“Our  1918-19  catalogue  contains  the 
names  of  139  students  enrolled  for  tliose 
cour.ses.  The  number  is  not  static,  for 
while  tlie  majority  of  students  continue 
to  llio  finish,  some  few  discontinue  for 
varying  reasons,  and  new  names  are 
added.” 


EDUCATION  TWO  CENTURIES  AGO. 

Early  student  dwellers  in  IMassachu- 
setts  llal).  Harvard  University,  said  to 
be  the  oldest  college  building  in  America, 
were  subject  to  fines  for  various  college 
offenses.  One  scale  of  such  fines  read,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Times,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Al)seuce  from  prayers,  2  pennies. 

Absence  from  public  worship,  9  pennies. 

A'eglect  to  repeat  sermon,  9  pennies. 

Frequenting  taverns,  1  shilling  G  pen¬ 
nies. 

Profane  cursing,  2  shillings  G  pennies. 

Lying,  1  shilling  G  pennies. 

Going  up  on  the  top  of  the  college,  1 
shilling  G  pennies. 

Tumultuous  noise,  1  shilling  G  pennies. 

Kudeuess  at  meals,  1  shilling. 

Keeping  guns  or  going  skating,  1  shil¬ 
ling. 

Fighting  or  hurting  per,son.s,  1  shilling 
C  pennies. 

Kefusiug  to  give  evidence,  3  shillings. 

Playing  cards,  5  shillings. 


EDUCATION  MOVING  FAST  IN 
CHINA 


Increase  in  Governmental  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools — Dr.  Vincent  Finds 
Remarkable  Advance — Progress  Due 
to  Missionaries 


“  Modern  educational  ideas  are  meeting 
a  cordial  reception  in  China,”  asserts  Dr. 
George  Vincent,  president  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  writing  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  Review  of  Reviews  on  “  Chinese 
Progress  in  IMedicine.  Schools,  and  Poli¬ 
tics.” 

“  Tlie  old  method  of  Chinese  education, 
which  laid  all  the  stre.ss  on  memorizing 
the  classics,  the  enormous  imitative  effort 
involved  in  mastering  hundreds,  if  not 
thou, sands,  of  Chinese  characters,  the 
highly  conventional  nature  of  social  life, 
witli  its  elaborate  etiquette,  tlie  influence 
of  ancestor  worsliip,  and  its  reverence 
for  tradition,  undoubtedly  tended  to  de¬ 
stroy  initiative  and  to  prevent  indepen¬ 
dent  thinking.  But  Chinese  pupils,  who 
from  early  childhood  have  attended  mod¬ 
ernized  schools  which  seek  to  develop 
these  qualities,  are  not  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  American  children.  The  in¬ 
structors  in  the  premedical  school  of  tlie 
Peking  Union  Medical  College  regard  the 
small  and  carefully  selected  group  under 
charge  as  perceptibly  above  the  average 
of  the  American  pupils  wdiom  they  liave 
taught.  The  notebooks  of  tlie  Cliinesc  stu¬ 
dents  disclose  not  only  good  handwriting, 
neat  and  accurate  drawdng,  creditable 
English,  but  close  observation  and  dis¬ 
criminating  reports  in  courses  in  idiysics, 
chemistry,  and  biology. 

Some  of  the  Better  Schools 

“  The  Nankai  School  in  Tientsin  is  a 
remarkable  institution.  It  offers  four 
years  of  middle  school  or  secondary  in¬ 
struction  and  is  introducing  tw’o  years  of 
college  w'ork.  The  curriculum  includes, 
besides  languages  and  Chinese  classics, 
manual  training,  history,  economics, 
science,  and  mathematics.  Stress  is  laid 
on  physical  exercise  and  athletic  compe¬ 
tition.  The  headmaster.  Dr.  Chang  Po 
Ling,  is  a  man  of  vision,  wisdom,  and 
enthusiasm.  He  has  made  a  study  of 
AVestern  educational  methods.  Only  re¬ 
cently  he  spent  some  time  in  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Nankai  instructors  were 
trained  in  the  United  States.  Peiyang 
University,  also  in  Tientsin,  provides 
technical  courses  in  engineering.  Peking 
University  maintains  an  undergraduate 
curriculum  and  professional  instruction. 
Tsinghua  College,  known  as  the  ‘indem¬ 
nity  college  ’  because  it  is  maintained  by 
the  refunded  American  share  of  the  Boxer 
indemnities,  is  housed  in  handsome  build¬ 


ings  on  a  beautiful  campus  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital.  The  graduates  are  sent  foi* 
continued  study  to  the  United  States,  hav¬ 
ing  been  prepared  by  a  modernized  cur¬ 
riculum  to  enter  American  schoobs. 

Due  to  Missionaries 

“A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
educational  progress  in  China  is  due  to 
the  example  .set  by  the  .system  of  schools 
and  colleges  estal)Us]ied  Ihroughout  the 
count i-y  liy  missionary  societies.  The 
gradimtes  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  Cliine.se  who  have  completed  their 
studios  abroad,  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  tlie  notable  increase  of  governmental 
primary  and  secondary  schools  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Repiiblic.  Alore 
tlian  4,000,000  pupils  are  now'  enrolled  in 
tliese  schools.  Teacher-training  centers 
are  being  organized  and  modernized  cur¬ 
ricula  are  being  introtluced.  True,  only  a 
liogimiing  has  been  made;  but  it  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  full  of  promise  for  a  new  China.” 


CIGARETTES  AND  BOYS 

A  AVisconsin  school  superintendent  who 
lias  iieen  studying  the  cigarette  liabit 
among  boys  in  ids  schools  finds  tliat  out 
of  4G  lioys  from  whom  he  iias  Iieen  alile 
to  get  information,  8  have  never  touched 
tobacco  in  any  form,  w'liile  the  re.st  liave 
used  from  one  to  two  cigarettes  a  day 
since  they  were  10  or  11  years  of  age, 
some  of  the  boys  using  as  high  as  a 
dozen  a  day.  He  .says: 

‘•Tlie  use  seems  to  aiVect  I  lie  iioy.s 
differently.  Two  of  the  boys  are  in  a 
nervous  condition,  cro.ss  aliout  lioni<>  and 
in  school.  Tlicir  standings  arc  below 
par. 

“  The  other  boys  are  as  a  A\  hole  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  cigarette-smoking  apparently, 
except  that  the  mind  power  is  impaired, 
tlie  eyes  tiro  easily,  and  their  .standings 
are  lielow  tlie  standing  of  girls  of  tlie 
same  ago.” 


Applications  for  the  position  of  pro- 
fe,ssor  of  commercial  or  economic 
geography,  from  persons  specialized  in 
these  subjects,  are  desired  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Stellenbo.sch,  near  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa.  A  salary  of  £550  per 
annum  will  be  paid,  witli  an  increase 
after  two  years  of  £25  per  annum,  until 
£750  is  reached. 


Tlie  December  issue  of  the  Souliicrn 
AA^orkmau  (publisheil  by  the  Hampton 
Institute  Press)  contains  illustrated 
articles  on  an  interesting  school  for 
natives  in  South  Africa  and  the  AVis- 
sahlckon  School  Club,  a  wide-awmke  club 
for  colored  boys  in  Germantowm,  Pa. 
Several  articles  deal  w'ith  progress  in 
Negro  education. 
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ONLY  SLIGHT  INCREASES  IN  PRINCIPALS’  SALARIES 


Salaries  of  High  School  Heads  Show  Little  Change  Since  1914 — Figures 

for  Larger  Cities 


Statistics  recently  collected  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  show  that  whatever 
increases  have  been  made  in  the  salaries 
of  high  school  principals  since  1914  have 
been  very  slight  indeed—nowhere  nearly 
sutlicient  to  preserve  the  purchasing 


power  of  1914  salaries.  For  the  most 
part  the  lilgh  school  principal,  like  other 
salaried  woi'kers  who  have  not  secured 
increases,  has  had  his  salary  cut  in  two. 
Figures  for  the  cities  of  over  100,000 
population  are  given  herewith : 


FORMING  STATE  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Bureau  of  Education  Urges  Organiza¬ 
tion  by  Kindergartners 

Suggestions  for  forming  State  kinder¬ 
garten  associations  have  been  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  kiuder- 
gartners  throughout  the  United  States. 


Salaries  of  high-school  principals,  in  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over. 


Cities, 

1914-1,5 

1919-20 

Number 
of  teach¬ 
ers. 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

S3, 250 

$4,000 

73 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

3,300 

3,600 

69 

Do . 

3,700 

3,300 

63 

Do . 

3,1.00 

3,900 

106 

Oakland,  Calif . 

3,300 

3,780 

64 

Do . 

3, 300 

3, 600 

48 

Do . 

3,600 

43 

San  Francisco, Calif. ... 

3,300 

3,540 

48 

Do . 

3,000 

3,540 

43 

Denver,  CoJo . 

3,  BOO 

4, 000 

67 

Do . 

2,700 

2,700 

23 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

2,800 

.3,300 

105 

AVashiugtoh,  D.  C . 

2, 000 

2,500 

iiO 

Do . 

2,500 

2,500 

42 

Do . 

2,500 

3,000 

100 

r)r» 

2,_500 

2,_5Q0 

Do . 

2, 300 

2;  500 

27 

Do . 

2,500 

2,500 

60 

Do . 

2,500 

2,500 

31 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

2,250 

2,640 

19 

Do . 

2, 400 

2,640 

37 

ChicaTO,  til . 

4,400 

4,720 

72 

Do . 

4,300 
4,158 
4, 720 

46 

Do . 

21 

Do . 

4,720 

105 

42 

Do . 

4,500 

4, 620 

Do . 

3, 696 

4,258 

23 

100 

Do . 

4,620 

4,620 

Do . 

4,400 

4,720 

83 

117 

35 

.59 

40 

94 

45 

46 
92 

Do . 

Do . 

3,300 

4,1500 
4, 620 

Do  . 

4,620 

Do . 

4,640 

4)720 

Do . 

Do . 

4,400 

4, 720 
4, 620 

Do . 

Do . 

3,600 

4,600 

4,258 

4,620 

Do . 

4,000 

Do . 

4,400 

4,720 

44 

Do . 

4,400 

4,720 

Do . 

3,750 

4, 400 

SO 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

3,500 

3,800 

74 

Do . 

3,100 

4,000 

41 

Louisville,  Ky . 

3,000 

3,500 

67 

Do . 

.3,500 

3,500 

37 

Eallimorc,  Md . 

3,000 

3,000 

64 

Do . 

3,000 

3, 150 

G1 

Do . 

2, 600 

2,600 

48 

Boston,  Mass . 

4,000 

4,204 

64 

Do . 

4,068 

4, 068 

59 

Do . 

4,068 

4,212 

26 

Do . 

4,068 

4,212 

25 

Do . 

3,924 

4, 068 

44 

Do . 

4,068 

4,212 

25 

Do . 

4,068 

4,212 

31 

Do . 

4,068 

4,212 

32 

Do . 

3,204 

3,348 

59 

Lowell,  Mass . 

3,000 

3,300 

27 

Worcester,  Mass . 

3,200 

3,750 

67 

Detroit,  Mich . 

3,  ,500 

3,500 

122 

Do . 

3,  .500 

5, 000 

69 

Do . 

3,000 

4, 125 

105 

Do . 

3,000 

4,000 

120 

Do . 

3,250 

4,500 

48 

Do . 

3,250 

3,500 

65 

Grand  Uapids,  Mich.... 

3,250 

4,300 

107 

Minneapotis,  Minn . 

Do . 

3,250 

4,000 

3,400 

4,000 

65 

78 

81 

Do . 

3,250 

Do . 

3,225 

3, 800 

29 

St.  I’anl,  Minn . 

2,000 

2,600 

39 

Do . 

2,700 

2,850 

51 

Do . 

2,500 

3,000 

SO 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

3,300 

4,015 

54 

Do . 

3,300 

4,015 

.50 

Do . 

3,300 

4,015 

tiO 

Do . 

3,300 

4,015 

60 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

3, 600 

4,200 

59 

Do . 

4,000 

4,200 

71 

Do . 

4,000 

4,200 

40 

Do . 

3,500 

4,200 

60 

Do . 

4,000 

4,300 

Omaha,  Nohr . 

3,600 

4,000 

83 

Cities. 

1914-15 

1919-20 

Number 
of  teach¬ 
ers. 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

$3,000 

84,200 

72 

Do . . 

2,800 

29 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

4,500 

6,000 

43 

Newark,  N.  J . 

4,300 

4,800 

65 

Do . 

3,800 

4,800 

97 

Do . 

3,700 

4,400 

43 

Do . 

4,600 

4,800 

63 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

3,000 

4,200 

90 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

3,000 

3,400 

80 

BulTalo,  N.  Y . 

3,000 

3,000 

130 

Do . 

3,000 

3.500 

66 

Do . 

3,000 

4,000 

90 

Do . 

3,000 

3,750 

47 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

5,000 

,5,000 

110 

Do . 

5,000 

5,160 

135 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  New 
Brighton,  Staton 

Island . 

.5,000 

.5,000 

52 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

5,000 

5,000 

199 

New  Yorkll.  Y.  (Flush- 

ins) . 

5,000 

5,166 

46 

Do . 

5, 000 

5,000 

183 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Elm- 

hurst) . 

5,000 

.5,000 

63 

Do . 

5,000 

.5,000 

35 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

1,600 

3,000 

22 

Do . 

2,500 

3,900 

.85 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

3,500 

3,600 

60 

Do . 

2,650 

3,000 

31 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

3,500 

4,200 

94 

Do . 

3,800 

22 

Do . 

3,500 

3,  700 

73 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

3.500 

3.800 

81 

Do . 

3,000 

3,600 

65 

Do . 

3,000 

3.500 

103 

Do . 

3,000 

65 

Do . 

2,800 

4,000 

80 

Do . 

3,000 

3,600 

60 

Do . 

3,000 

3,000 

52 

Do . 

3,000 

3,500 

59 

Do . 

3,000 

3,500 

87 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

2,500 

3, 438 
3,437 

36 

Do . 

2,500 

47 

Do . 

2.. 500 

3,125 

26 

Davton,  Ohio . 

2,500 

3,0.50 

40 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

3, 2.50 

3,500 

66 

Portland,  Oreg . 

3,000 

3,400 

39 

Do . 

3,000 

3,500 

44 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

4,500 

5,060 

103 

Do . 

5,060 

5,060 

61 

Do . 

104 

Do . 

4,500 

.5,060 

54 

Do . 

4, 510 

34 

Do . 

4,500 

5,060 

68 

Do... . 

4,500 

5,060 

60 

Do . 

5,060 

65 

Do . 

4,500 

5,060 

67 

Do . 

4,500 

5,060 

86 

Do . 

4,500 

5,060 

83 

Pittsbuigh,  Pa . 

2, 100 

2,860 

.30 

Do . 

3,000 

3,000 

45 

Do... . 

3,000 

3,410 

68 

Do . 

3,410 

3, 410 

82 

Do . 

2,700 

28 

Do . 

3,000 

3,410 

42 

Scranton,  Pa . 

3,000 

4,350 

32 

Do . 

3,. 500 

3,8.50 

44 

Providence,  R.  I . 

3,000 

3,260 

26 

Do . 

3,000 

3,775 

SO 

Memphis,  Tcnn . 

3,000 

3,300 

.58 

Richmond,  V^a . 

2, 200 

2,500 

25 

Do . 

2,600 

2,800 

50 

Do . 

2, 700 

3,600 

85 

Seattle,  Wash . 

2,400 

3,600 

39 

Do . 

4,000 

4,400 

91 

Do . 

2,950 

3,600 

34 

Si)okane,  Wasii . 

3,300 

3,750 

76 

Do . 

3,300 

3, 1.50 

76 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

2,500 

3, 173 

20 

Do . 

3,000 

3, 672 

43 

D'^ 

3  000 

3,480 

3,800 

47 

Do . 

3,000 

46 

Do . 

3,000 

3,400 

41 

An  important  feature  of  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  is  that  the  now  associations  shall 
include,  not  only  members  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  section  of  the  State  Teachers’  .As¬ 
sociation,  but  also  "  individual  men  and 
women  in  the  State  who  are  interested  in 
the  right  education  of  young  children.” 

The  tentative  plan  suggested  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A  State  kindergarten  association  must 
be  considered  in  regard  to  its  relation¬ 
ships  and  its  respon.sibilities. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  State  kinder¬ 
garten  association  to  the  kindergarten 
section  of  the  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  : 

It  is  assumed  that  the  membership  of 
the  kindergarten  section  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association  is  usually  limited 
to  some  kindergarten  teachers  in  active 
teaching  work. 

The  .State  kindergarten  association 
should  be  planned  on  such  a  broad  basis 
that  it  can  invite  and  Include; 

(1)  The  kindergarten  section  of  the 
State  Teachers  Association ; 

( 2 )  Local  clubs  of  kindergartens ; 

(3)  Individual  men  and  women  in  the 
State  who  are  interested  in  the  right  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  children. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  State  kinder¬ 
garten  as.soclation  toward  the  State 
Teachers  Ass<}ciation  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  conditions  and  needs  at  any 
given  time. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  State  kinder¬ 
garten  association  to  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  would  Ik-  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

The  responsibilities  may,  among  other 
things,  include: 

(1)  Securing  for  the  State  department 
of  education  accurate  kindergarten  sta¬ 
tistics  in  the  State ; 

(2)  Defining  standards  of  kindergarten 
work  for  the  State,  e.  g.,  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  classes  reported  as  kindergartens 
to  decide  whether  they  are  kindergartens 
or  primary  classes; 

(3)  Cooperating  to  the  end  that  an 
ofllce  of  State  kindergarten  organizoi- 
may  be  created  within  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  and  that  cooperative 
demonstration  kindergartens  be  est.ab- 
lished. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  State  kinder¬ 
garten  association  to  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  would  be  that  of 
branch  to  the  larger  organization. 

The  responsibilities  are  those  of  State 
agency  for  extension  and  standardization. 
The  State  kindergarten  association  may 
appoint  standing  committees  correspond¬ 
ing  to  standing  committees  of  the  Inter 
national  Kinkergarten  Union.  The  give- 
and-take  of  information  and  suggestions 
may  thu.s  be  carried  on  through  organiztKl 
groups  or  committees. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


1  STATE  LAWS  REQUIRING  ATTENDANCE 

UPON  PART-TIME  OR  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 


At  least  2r>  States  now  require  attend¬ 
ance  ui)on  part-time  or  contimiation 
schools.  In  pracfacally  all  of  these  States 
law.s  were  enacted  in  1019.  A  sunnnary 
of  the  State  law.s  on  this  subject  by  W.  It. 
Hood,  scliool  law  specialist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  is  given  below  : 

ARIZONA. 

The  law  provides  for  issuance  of  em¬ 
ployment  certifleates  for  lawfully  em¬ 
ployed  minors  between  14  and  16  year.s  of 
age.  When  1.5  such  certificates  are  issued 
in  any  district  this  district  shall  provide 
a  part-time  scliool  or  class  for  at  least  150 
hours  per  year,  and  5  hours  per  week ; 
hut  the  State  superintendent  may  excuse 
the  district  from  making  such  provision. 
Hours  in  part-time  class  shall  be  counted 
as  part  of  hours  of  labor  of  children  un¬ 
der  16  fixed  by  State  or  Federal  law. 
State  board  of  education  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  part-time  classes.  When 
a  class  is  provided  the  parent  is  re.spon- 
.sible  for  a  minor’s  attendance.  It  is  made 
a  misdemeanor  for  the  employer  to  refuse 
to  let  a  minor  attend  class.  Hours  of  in¬ 
struction  are  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 
K'h.  113,  Mar.  20,  1919.] 

CALIFORNIA. 

Higli  .school  districts  having  enrolled 
.50  or  more  pupils  residing  within  3  miles 
of  liigh  school  and  having  12  or  more 
persons  residing  within  3  miles  of  said 
school  who  rvould  be  subject  to  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  under  the  act  must 
maintain  siiecial  class&s  in  civic  and 
vocational  subjects  between  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m.  for  persons  under  18  who 
are  not  in  attendance  upon  full-time 
schools.  All  such  persons  not  graduates 
of  high  schools  and  not  exempt  for 
other  specified  rea.sons  must  attend  said 
clas.ses  at  least  4  hours  per  week  for  at 
l(\'ist  3(i  weeks. 

lligii  school  districts  wherein  there 
are  residing  within  3  miles  of  the  school 
20  or  more  persons  under  21  who  are 
not  in  attendance  upon  full-time  or  part- 
time  scliools,  and  who  can  not  adequately 
speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  must  establish  and  maintain  even¬ 
ing  classes  in  English  and  citizenship. 
All  such  persons,  except  those  specifically 
exemided  by  the  act,  are  compelled  to 
attend.  fCh.  .506,  acts  of  1919.] 
CONNECTICUT. 

Attendance  at  evening  school  is  re- 
(piired  of  children  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  residing  in  a  city,  town,  or  district 
where  such  school  is  maintained,  if  such  , 
child  possesses  an  employment  certificate 
and  has  not  completed  such  course  ci 
study  a.s  prescribed  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Attendance  for  not  less  than  8 
hours  a  week  for  not  less  than  16  we.'k.s 
each  calendar  year  is  required,  unle.ss 
school  lioard  excuses  such  child.  fCh. 
198.  May  8,  1919.] 

ILLINOIS. 

'I’he  school  board  of  every  district  where 
there  are  20  or  more  minors  between  14 


and  16  years  of  ago  not  in  regular  school 
attendance  shall,  and  other  districts  may, 
establish  and  maintain  continuation 
•school  or  classes.  Term  must  be  equal 
to  regular  school  term.  Minors  between 
14  and  18  lawfully  employed  .shall,  un¬ 
le.ss  a  4-year  course  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  completed,  attend  such 
school  when  established  not  less  than  8 
hours  a  week  for  36  weeks,  with  attend¬ 
ance  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Time  in 
such  school  reckoned  a.s  part  of  lawful 
employment  period  ;  employment  at  home 
construed  as  lawful  employment.  .State 
aid  to  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  one-half 
of  teachers’  salaries.  State  board  for  vo¬ 
cational  education  to  establish  standards. 
[II.  B.  465,  p.  919,  laws  of  1919.] 

INDIANA. 

Any  school  city,  town,  or  tuuaiship  may 
e.stahlish  day,  part-time,  ami  evening  vo¬ 
cational  classes.  Instruction  shall  be  of 
less  than  college  grade,  and  designed  for 
persons  over  14  .year.s  of  age.  School 
board  which  maintains  approved  voca¬ 
tional  school  ma.v  require  all  youths  be¬ 
tween  ages  specified  by  schof)l  attendance 
laws  (14  to  16)  who  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  to  attend  part-time  school  not  le.ss 
than  4  hours  per  week,  between  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m.  During  the  school  term  at¬ 
tendance  on  evening  .schools  is  restricted 
to  persons  over  16  years  old;  not  com¬ 
pulsory.  Schools  and  departments  are  to 
bo  approved  by  State  board  of  education 
(■which  is  board  for  vo<.‘ational  educa¬ 
tion).  .State  aid  for  vocational  education 
hicludes  approved  part-time  .sclu)oi.s.  |  f'h. 
132,  acts  of  1919.] 

IOWA. 

.School  board  of  any  district  may  es¬ 
tablish  part-time  school  or  classes  for  fol¬ 
lowing  between  14  and  16  years  of  ago: 
(1)  Holders  of  work  fa?rtificates ;  (2) 
those  who  have  not  completed  eighth 
grade  work  and  are  in  certain  employ¬ 
ments  ;  (3)  those  who  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade  hut  arc  not  in  useful  em¬ 
ployment.  School  board  shall  establish 
such  school  when  15  or  more  minors  as 
above  defined  reside  in  district.  Stand- 
ard.s  are  to  be  established  h.y  State  hoard 
for  vocational  education.  There  must  be 
not  less  than  8  hours  of  such  instruction 
per  week.  Olasses  are  to  he  between  8 
a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  during  the  pulilic-school 
tenn.  State  and  Federal  funds  ma.v  he 
used  for  payment  of  teachers.  A  penalty 
is  provided  for  violation  of  requirement 
that  such  miuor.s  attend.  fCh.  94.  acts  of 
1919.] 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ever.v  city  or  town  in  which  2(MI  or 
more  minors  under  16  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  not  less  tlian  6  hours  a  day  shall, 
and  any  other  city  or  town  may,  establish 
continuation  schools  or  cotir.ses.  Jlinors 
employed  in  vocal  ion  are  not  to  be 
counted.  When  the  school  is  established 
the  city  or  town  .shall  require  attendance 
of  minors  under  K!  who  are  lawfully  em¬ 
ployed,  but  instruction  in  regular  schools 
piay  he  substituted.  Bequired  attendance 


is  to  bo  not  less  than  4  hours  per  week; 
and  not  h'ss  tiian  20  hours  per  week  in 
case  of  holders  of  employment  certificates 
who  are  temporarily  unemplo.ved ;  in¬ 
struction  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
Time  in  such  school  to  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  minor’s  employment.  State  aid 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  such  school,  when  approved  by 
.State  board.  Minors  under  16.  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attend.  Upon  minor’s  failure 
to  attend,  and  on  notice  thereof,  employer 
shall  cease  to  employ  him ;  also,  minor’s 
employment  certificate  may  he  revoked. 
This  act  is  to  take  effect  in  any  city  or 
town  upon  acceptance  by  the  qualified 
voters  tiiereof.^  [Ch.  311,  general  acts  of 
1919.] 

Illiterates  under  21  (except  married  fe¬ 
males)  are  required  to  attend  evening 
schools  where  sucli  schools  are  main¬ 
tained.  ICh.  467,  acts  of  1913,  as  amend¬ 
ed  by  ch.  .82,  acts  of  1916.] 

MICHIGAN. 

Every  school  district  of  5,000  poimla- 
tion  or  over  having  50  or  more  minors  un¬ 
der  18  years  of  age  who  have  ceased  to 
attend  all-day  schools  shall,  and  other  dis¬ 
tricts  may,  establish  and  maintain  part- 
time  vocational  or  general  continuation 
schools  or  courses  for  as  many  weeks  as 
common  schof>ls  are  maintained.  Attend¬ 
ance  is  required  of  minors  under  IS  not 
in  all-day  school,  .and  not  having  com- 
l)leted  w(^rk  of  four-year  high-school 
course,  unless  excused  under  compulsor.v 
education  law;  but  this  act  is  not  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  minors  reaching  age  of  16  prior  t<» 
September  1,  1929.  Attendance  requii-ed, 
8  hours  a  week;  instruction  between  8 
a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Time  in  such  school 
construed  as  part  of  minor’s  employment. 
Courses  approved  by  State  hoard  for  vo¬ 
cational  education.  Em])lo.vment  to  cease 
when  attendance  ceases.  Work  permit 
may  be  revoked  for  nonat tendance.  [Act 
A'o.  421  :  jtubiic  acts  of  1919.] 

MISSOURI. 

Whenever  any  district  school  board 
shall  estahli.sh  a  part-time  school  for  per¬ 
sons  under  16  years  of  ag(',  lawfully  em¬ 
ployed,  sucli  irersons  shall  attend  such 
.school  not  less  than  4  hours  a  week  be¬ 
tween  8  a.  Ill.  and  5  p.  m.  during  the 
school  year.  AVhen  such  schools  are  es¬ 
tablished  in  any  district  all  persons  un¬ 
der  18  years  of  age,  who  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  elementary  school  coiu-se  or  its 
equivalent  and  who  are  not  attending  reg¬ 
ular  schools,  shall  attend  such  part-time 
schools  not  less  than  4  hours  a  wee-k  be¬ 
tween  8  ,a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  during  school 
year  of  such  iiart-time  schools.  |  Laws  of 
Missouri,  1919,  p.  68.5,  | 

Whenever  in  any  school  district  there 
.shall  be  in  force  not  less  than  25  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  for  childnn  under  It! 
years  of  age,  such  district  shall  establish 
]iart-timi>  .sclnxil  or  classes  for  not  less 
tlian  4  hours  per  week  during  regular 
.school  tman.  The  .8tat('  board  of  educa- 
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oeen  issueu  i.. 

'temporarily  unemployed  shall  send 
(Id  to  continuation  school  at  least 
B  each  week.  When  such  child  is 
V  and  lawfully  employed  he  shall 
tinuation  school  at  least  G 
^ek  for  not  less  than  36  weeks 
Employer  must  agree  to  let 
Slid  continuation  school.  Penal- 
rovided  for  violation.  fCh.  35, 
1919.] 

School  hoard  of  every  district  in 
^tliere  are  lawfully  employed  20  or 
'•hildren  between  ages  of  14  and  IG 
establish  a  continuation  school, 
'd  hours  shall  be  between  8  a.  m.  and 
5  l».  ra.,  hut  not  on  Saturdav  or  .Sunday, 
ff'h.  1.52,  laws  of  1919.] 


NEBRAf>VA 

I  .  from  atteiulance  law 

-.w  granted  on  account  of 

jViitii%ver  14  years  of  age  being  lawfuly 
employed  for  his  own  or  dependent’s  si;p- 
port,  such  youth  may,  in  discretion  of 
those  enforcing  attemlance  law,  be  le- 
quired  to  attend  eveniiyg  school  not  less 
than  2  hours  each  school  day  for  not  le^s 
than  3  days  a  week,  and  for  a  school  year 
of  not  less  than  20  weeks.  [Ch.  155,  lav's 
of  1919.] 

Scliool  board  of  any  ilistrict  having  15 
or  more  children  between  ages  of  14  and  16 
who  hold  employment  certilicates  .shall  ts- 
tablish  part-time  school  or  class.  Such 
children  shall  attend  not  less  than  8  hours 
a  wet'k  while  employed  or  until  a.ge  of  16 
is  reached.  For  minor’s  nonattendanco, 
employment  certificate  shall  be  canceled. 
Employer  must  permit  minor  to  attem). 
State  and  Federal  funds  available  as  aid 
to  district.  Ttegulations  by  State  hoard 
for  vocational  education.  fCh.  2G7.  law? 
of  1919.1 

NEVADA. 

School  hoard  of  an.v  district,  in  which] 
shall  reside  or  be  lawfully  employed  not 
fewer  than  15  persons  between  14  and  isi 
years  of  age,  shall  estahli.sh  part-tiiMc4 
schools  or  classes  for  such  persons.  .All 
children  shall  attend  scluxd  until  age  of 
18  unless  they  are  lawfully  employed. 
Certilicide  issued  to  employer,  who  shall 
keep  list  of  children  employed.  State 
board  for  vocational  education  may  ex¬ 
cuse  district  from  providin.g  such  school. 
Part-time  schools  to  he  in  ses.sion  not  less 
than  4  hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and 
G  p.  m.  during  term  of  public  schools. 
State  board  to  make  rules.  Hours  of  at¬ 
tendance  upon  part-time  school  construed 
as  part  of  minor’s  employment.  Parents, 
etc.,  to  send  children  to  part-time  school 
unless  in  regular  school.  Penalties  pro¬ 
vided.  State  aid  to  amount  of  one-half 
of  salaries.  fFh.  85,  acts  of  1919.] 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Whenever  in  any  school  district  15  or 
more  employment  certificates  shall  have 
Iveen  Issued  to  children  between  ages  of 
14  ami  10  a  i)art-time  school  or  class  .shall 
be  established ;  150  or  more  hours  of  in¬ 
struction  for  not  less  than  5  hours  per 
week  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Attend¬ 
ance  of  child  is  construed  as  part  of  law¬ 
ful  employment.  The  State  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  adopt  rules  for  part-time 
schools.  The  State  superintendent  may 
excu.se  district  from  providing  such 
school.  Parents  or  guardians  ai’e  made 
responsible  for  attendance  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Employer  must  permit  child  to  at¬ 
tend.  [Ch.  (19,  laws  of  1919.] 

NEW  YORK. 


The  board  of  education  of  each  city  and 
of  each  school  district  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  5,000  or  more  in  which  there  are 
20  or  more  minors  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  who  are  not  regularly  attending 
upon  instruction  shall  maintain  part- 
time  or  continuation  schools,  which  such 
minors  shall  attend.  Attendance  upon 
approved  private  or  parochial  continua¬ 
tion  school  will  be  accepted  instead. 
Continuation  school  is  to  be  maintained 
through  regular  .school  year,  on  school 
idays,  and  for  necessary  hours  between  8 
’i.  m.  Iind  5  p.  m.  The  State  commissioner 
education  is  to  approve  cour.se  of  in- 
Vuction.  Schools  must  be  maintained 
ter  September,  1920,  but  cities  and 
ricts  have  until  September,  1925  to 
blish  complete  plan.  Each  minor  bo¬ 
il  14  and  18  who  is  not  in  regular 
1  or  who  is  la^vfully  employed  shall, 
s  he  has  completed  a  four-year  high- 
1  course,  attend  continuation  school 
ss  than  four  nor  more  than  eight 
houjij  pei-  week ;  but  he  may  he  permitted 
t<€ttend  more  than  eight  hours  per  week 
>rder  to  reduce  the  number  of  weeks 
j-eiiulred  attendance.  Such  minor  tera- 
larily  unemployed  shall  attend  not  less 


lie  .  ,  attendance  upon 

part-i.  .  maintained  at  place  of 

employm.  may  be  accepted  instead. 
[Ch.  415,  laws  of  1918.] 

OKLAHOMA. 

Whenever  in  any  school  district  there 
shall  be  employed  20  or  more  minors  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  18  the  school 
board  shall  establish  and  maintain  part- 
time  school  or  classes  for  not  less  than  144 
hours  per  year.  State  board  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  to  make  rules.  State 
aid  in  amount  not  exceeding  50  per  cent 
of  district’s  exi>enditure  for  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  Employer  to  permit  attendance  of 
such  minors.  This  act  not  applicable  to 
minor  who  has  completed  elementary 
course  and  two  years  of  high-school  work. 
Parents  or  guardians  are  made  re.sponsi- 
ble  for  each  minor’s  attendance  upon  part- 
time  schools.  Penalties  are  provided  for 
vi(jlation.  ?Ch.  23-5,  laws  of  1919.] 

OREGON. 

School  board  of  any  district  in  which 
there  are  15  or  more  lawfully  employed 
minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  shall 
establish  part-time  schools  or  clas.ses  foi- 
such  minoi-s.  All  persons  between  IG  and 
18  must  attend  school  or  be  lawfully  em¬ 
ployed.  If  employed,  they  must  attend 
part-time  .school  not  less  than  5  hours  per 
week  or  ISO  hours  per  year,  unle.ss  they 
have  completed  eighth-grade  work  or  are 
attending  an  evening  scliool  for  equivalent 
time.  Age  and  schooling  certificates  pro¬ 
vided  for  employed  minors  between  ages 
of  14  and  18.  Employment  is  to  cease  if 
the  minor  quits  school.  The  .State  super¬ 
intendent  may  excuse  district  from  main¬ 
taining  part-time  school.  These  schools 
are  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  5  hours 
a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  G  p.  in.  during 
public-school  term.  The  State  board  for 
vocational  education  shall  establish  regu¬ 
lations.  Hours  in  school  are  construed 
as  jiart  of  hours  of  lawful  employment. 
Parent  or  guardian  liable  for  minor’s  non- 
attendance.  Penalties  are  provided.  [Ch. 
234,  laws  of  1919.] 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  made  unlawful  to  employ  any 
minor  between  a.ges  of  14  and  16,  unless 
.such  minor  shall  during  such  employment 
attend  not  less  than  8  hours  each  week  a 
school  approved  by  State  superintendent. 
School  hours  shall  not  be  on  Saturday  nor 
before  8  a.  m.  or  after  5  p.  m.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  to  bo  effective  until  such 
school  is  established  within  reasonable 
distance  of  place  of  employment.  [Act 
No.  177,  laws  of  191.5.] 
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acquirctl  such  ao.uij  a  by 

State  boartl.  Attendance  private 

instruction  may  be  acceptta  instead. 
I’enalties  are  provided  for  violation.  State 
aid  is  provided  for  scliools  approved  l)y 
State  boartl  of  education.  [Ch.  1802,  pub¬ 
lic  law.s  ot  1919.] 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

.\ll  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
21  who  do  not  possess  .such  ability  to 
•speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  is  required  for  completion  of  the 
llfth  grade  of  school  shall  attend  evening 
.school  at  least  8  hours  each  week  during 
term  of  such  evening  schools  or  until  the 
necessary  ability  has  been  acquired ;  but 
attendance  upon  a  day  or  part-time  school 
shall  be  accepted  instead.  Persons 
deemed  subject  to  this  act  may  be  re- 
fiuired  to  take  examination.  Penalties 
are  provided.  The  local  school  board 
may,  and  by  direction  of  State  superin¬ 
tendent  .shall,  maintain  evening  .school 
for  at  least  eight  hours  per  week  for  25 
v.  eeks,  or  a  total  of  200  hours  ;  but  no  dis¬ 
trict  required  to  maintain  school  for  fewer 
pupils  than  minimum  designated  by  State 
superintendent.  Not  exceeding  one-half 
of  cost  of  approved  school  is  to  be  paid  by 
State.  State  superintendent  is  to  make 
regulations.  Persons  between  21  and  50 
years  of  age  may  attend  such  .schools. 
ICh.  1G9,  laws  of  1919.] 

UTAH. 

Ijawfully  employed  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  must  attend  part-time  or  con¬ 
tinuation  school  at  least  144  hours  each 
year,  but  district  board  may  excuse.  Ex¬ 
emptions:  (1)  Minor  who  has  completed 
work  of  .senior  high  school;  (2)  those 
taught  at  home  or  mentally  incapaci¬ 
tated  ;  (3)  no  such  school  within  21  miles. 
Penalties  are  provided.  The  State  board 
for  vocational  education  is  to  establisli 
regulations.  Hours  of  attendance  are  to 
be  counted  as  employment,  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  must  permit  attendance.  Clas.ses 
are  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  4  hours 
a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  The 
school  board  must  establish  a  part-time 
school  where  there  are  15  or  more  minors 
subject  to  this  act.  [Ch.  92,  laws  of  1912.] 

Every  alien  person  re.siding  in  the 
.State,  except  physicaiiy  or  mentally  dis¬ 
qualified,  between  ages  of  IG  and  45,  who 
does  not  possess  such  ability  to  speak, 
I’ead,  and  write  the  English  language  as  is 
lequircd  for  completion  of  the  fifth  grade 
of  the  public  .school,  shall  attend  a  public 
evening  school  at  least  four  hours  a  week 
during  entire  term  for  evening  .schools. 
-Vttendance  at  public  day  or  part-time 
.scliool  will  lie  accepted  instead.  Penal- 
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excused  under  terms  m  tnis  aci 
vision  is  made  for  employmenhy 
for  minors  between  14  and 
have  compieted  eighth  grade 
can  not  profitably  further  pui 
school  work ;  also  for  minors 
and  18.  .School  boards  may,  on 
25  or  more  adult  residents,  estal 
time  schools  when  there  are  li 
minors  subject  to  this  act.  Cla  .a 
least  four  hours  a  week  betweei' 
and  5  p.  m.  during  term  of  public 
When  school  is  established  minor? 

18  must  attend  at  least  four  hours', 
unless  exempt  as  hereinbefore  proviS- 
unless  excused  by  school  board  or  permit 
ofiicer.  Penalties  are  provided.  Hours  of 
attendance  are  to  be  counted  as  employ¬ 
ment,  and  employers  are  required  to  per¬ 
mit  attendance.  The  State  board  for  vo¬ 
cational  education  is  to  establish  regula¬ 
tions.  State  aid  is  provided.  [Ch.  151, 
laws  of  1919.] 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Every  child  between  ages  of  14  and  16, 
lawfully  employed,  shall  attend  evening 
or  part-time  day  school  at  least  5  hours  a 
week  for  20  weeks  if  such  school  is  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  is  maintained  witliin  2  miles  of 
child’s  residence.  Employers  must  per¬ 
mit  attendance.  [  Sec.  129,  School  Code 
of  1919.] 

WISCONSIN. 

Persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
living  in  cities  where  vocational  schools 
are  provided,  not  indentured  according 
to  law  and  not  attending  some  public, 
private,  or  pai’ochial  school,  must  attend 
in  the  daytime  a  vocational  school  for  at 
least  8  months  and  for  such  additional 
months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  public 
schools  of  such  city  are  in  session  in 
excess  of  S  during  the  regular  school 
year. 

All  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17  who  are  employed  must  .obtain  labor 
permits.  Total  hours  of  schooli.ig  and 
employment  for  minors  between 
ages  of  14  and  IG  must  not  exceed  48 
week,  and  for  minors  between  16 
17  must  not  exceed  55  per  week,  i 

Apprentices  are  required  to  atte.sf  J  / 
cational  school  for  at  least  5  ho’ivpJ  r 
week  during  the  first  two  yean-c/jQ? 
prenticeship.  Total  hours  of  ; 

and  employment  must  not  exceed'joJ  "T 
week  except  for  apprentices  o .  /,  IS 
years  of  age,  who  may  work  not  more 
than  30  hours'  overtime  in  one  mouth. 
Time  for  schooling  of  apprentices  is  "1  id 
for  by  employer  at  same  rate  perj.f. 
as  for  services.  Penaltie.s  for  vio,  ^ 
are  provided. 


ior  all 
.ea.sous  for 
,  iter  force  ti.i 
erage  class  of 
'Id  :  “  If  a  Gov- 
1  service  is  re- 
rs  are  passed,  he 
ys  c.--  ’ting  work.  The 
.  ...'hctually  suffer  if  he  sits 
window  and  does  nothing.  But  a 
jol-tea  Cher's  work  is  personal,  direct, 
d  positive.  It  works  for  the  good  or 
”  ■  each  pupil.  To  retain  a  super- 

L  teacher  in  the  service  is  a  posi- ' 
..■m  to  her  inipils  and  a  manifest 
..ice  to  the  ri.sing  generation.” 
lis  legislation  is  justified  as  much  if 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pub- 
as  from  that  of  the  teacher. — “Retirc- 
nt  of  PuMic-School  Teachers  ■'  (Senate 
Rein.  No.  264,  66th  Congress). 
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(Continued  from  iiage  1.) 

11  be  signed  by  the  commissioner 
ate  superintendent  of  education, 
tie  president  of  the  institution 
liberating,  or  by  the  collaborator. 

Hhe  outline  of  the  plan  is  as  follows ; 
(ioperation  of  State  superintendents  is 
asked  in : 

1.  Giving  approval  to  the  plan. 

2.  Recommending  to  State  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  that  by  cooperating 
with  the  bureau  they  are  extend¬ 
ing  educational  opportunities  to 
readers  in  the  iocality  in  which 
it  is  placed. 

3.  Signing  the  certificates  jointly 
with  the  commissioner. 

6oo]ieration  of  Bureau  of  Education  in : 

1.  Appointing  a  special  collaborator 

in  each  State  institution  cooper¬ 
ating  and  furnishing  stationery. 

2.  Preparing  and 
/  courses. 

/  3.  I’reparing 
,  '  ters. 
f  4.  Preparing 
cates. 

5.  Continuing  publicity. 

6.  Keeping  index  of  all  readers. 
Cooperation  of  collaborators  in : 

1.  Receiving  papers  of  readers  who 

live  in  section  of  State  near  that 
particular  institution. 

2.  Reading  or  pas.sing  on  the  papers 

or  appointing  .some  one  in  the 
school  to  do  so. 

3.  Keeping  record  of  readers. 

4.  Notifying  the  bureau  and  the 

State  department  when  readers 
have  completed  Iheii’  courses, 
and  notifying  the  bun'au  of  new 
enrollments. 


printing  reading 
and  printing  form  let- 
and  printing  certifi- 
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